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PREFACE. 


The  subject  of  yellow  fever  has  long  attracted  the  attention  of  the  medical 
profession  on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Upon  the  origin,  the 
mode  of  propagation,  the  pathology,  and  the  appropriate  treatment  of  that 
fatal  disease,  as  much,  perhaps,  has  been  written,  particularly  within  the  last 
sixty  years,  as  upon  any  other  malady  flesh  is  heir  to.  The  medical  litera- 
tare  of  'Engl&nd  and  France  is  rich  In  works  of  high  value  on  these  topics,, 
both  as  regards  didactic  treatises  on  the  disease  considered  in  its  totality,  or 
monographs  on  its  several  branches,  and  descriptions  of  separate  epidemics 
observed  in  Europe  and  tropical  regions ;  while  Spain,  Italy,  and,  to  a  more 
limited  extent,  Germany,  have  contributed  valuably  to  our  stock  of  publica- 
tions on  the  same  subject. 

Of  all  countries  situated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tropics,  none  has  been 
>o  frequently  visited  by,  or  has  sufl^ered  so  severely  from,  the  disease  as  our 
o^n,  in  some  portions  of  which  it  may  be  viewed  as  assuming,  in  great 
measure,  the  character  of  a  true  endemic.  But  while  such  is  the  case  in  New 
Orleans,  Charleston,  and  other  southern  points  of  our  extensive  coast;  while 
we  almost  annually  find  that  unacclimatized  strangers  are  there  attacked  at 
the  usual  season ;  and  while  the  disease,  after  short  intervals  of  repose,  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  more  or  less  dififused  and  fatal  epidemic,  many  of  the 
Atlantic  cities  and  towns  of  our  middle  States,  and  a  few  of  the  more  north- 
em  ones,  though  seldom  the  seat  of  even  sporadic  cases,  have  been  at  times 
more  or  less  scourged  by  epidemical  manifestations  of  the  disease. 

Among  the  places  thus  visited,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has,  doubtless, 
to  an  intense  degree,  suffered  from  the  calamity  in  questjon.  Soon  after  its 
settlement,  it  was  severely  afflicted  by  the  fever  under  consideration ;  and 
from  that  epoch  to  the  present  time,  embracing  a  period  of  little  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half,  it  has  been  the  seat  of  many  such  visitations,  the  result 
of  which  was,  on  some  occasions,  of  the  most  destructive  character.  The 
accounts  handed  down  to  us  of  the  extensive  diffusion  of  the  disease  during 
some  of  those  epidemics,  and  of  the  mortality  accruing  therefrom,  afford, 
indeed,  pictures  as  appalling  as  anything  recorded  respecting  other  Ameri- 
can cities,  and  but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  results  of  the  memorable 
pestilence  of  Andalusia  in  1800,  and  of  Barcelona  some  twenty  years  after. 

As  may  be  presumed,  the  medical  writers  of  this  country,  alive  as  they  are 
to  every  subject  of  interest  and  importance  in  a  professional  point  of  view, 
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and  especially  to  one  which — for  yarioas  reasons,  I  shall  adyert  to  as  we  pro- 
ceed— involyes  questions  of  much  public  interest,  haye  not  remained  silent 
in  reference  to  the  disease  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry. 
Prom  the  days  of  Lining  and  Moultrie  to  our  own,  numerous  writings,  of 
yarious  degrees  of  pretension  in  point  of  size  and  merit,  haye  accumulated 
on  our  shelyes ;  while  the  medical  periodicals  of  the  country  contain  a  goodly 
number  of  yaluable  communications  on  the  subject. 

Among  those  who,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  haye  contributed  most 
largely  and  yaluably  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge  on  this  important  disease, 
the  physicians  of  Philadelphia,  from  an  early  period  of  the  professional  his- 
tory of  this  city,  haye  occupied,  to  say  the  least,  an  eminent  rank,  both  as 
regards  the  number  and  the  merit  of  their  publications.  Each  of  the  epi- 
demics by  which  the  city  has  since  been  yisited,  and  including  the  fatal  one 
of  1793,  has  had  one  or  more  historians ;  whilst  detached  yolumes  or  essays 
haye  appeared  on  the  pathology,  the  origin,  the  mode  of  propagation,  the 
treatment,  and  the  prophylaxis  of  the  disease. 

In  yiew  of  this  fact — in  yiew  of  the  number  of  yaluable  works  we  possess 
on  these  topics — ^the  author  of  the  present  yolumes  would  surely  haye  ab- 
stained from  adding  another,  much  larger  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  to 
those  already  in  the  hands  of  the  profession,  had  he  not  thought  that  a  work 
embodying  a  historical  summary  of  all  the  epidemics  of  that  feyer  which  haye 
occurred  in  his  natiye  city  at  yarious  times,  from  1699  to  that  of  last  year, 
as  well  as  a  resumS  of  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  causes — ^known  or 
presumed — of  the  disease,  such  as  it  has  appeared  on  those  different  occa- 
sions, might  proye  acceptable  to  medical  readers  curious  in  such  matters,  if 
not  to  the  profecrsion  at  large.  A  work  of  this  particular  kind  has  not  yet 
been  undertaken — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  author  has  been  able  to  learn ;  but 
it  cannot  fail  to  proye  useful ;  for  the  professional  reader  who  limits  bis 
researches,  as  is  but  too  often  done,  to  the  descriptions  of  the  more  recent 
epidemics,  or  to  a  few  monographs  on  the  disease  generally,  loses  the  recol- 
lection or  fails  to  become  acquainted  with  the  eyents  of  former  days,  and 
thereby  misses  the  opportunity  of  comparing  together  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  seyeral  yisitations  haye  occurred,  as  well  as  the  character 
the  disease  presented  and  the  treatment  it  required,  and  of  reaping  all  the 
adyantages  naturally  accruing  from  examinations  of  the  sort. 

It  is  to  supply  this  deficiency  that  the  present  work  is  offered.  It  was 
originally  prepared  in  a  foreign  land  and  in  a  foreign  language,  for  a  special 
object  which  was  neyer  attained,  and  is  now  issued  at  the  urgent  request  of 
seyeral  professional  gentlemen,  whose  friendly  regard  for  the  author  has  led 
them  to  form  a  higher  estimate  of  his  capacity  to  perform  the  task  than  he 
probably  deseryes.  Be  this,  howeyer,  as  it  may,  the  work  is  presented,  after 
undergoing  such  alterations,  additions,  and  amendments  as  a  greater  faipi- 
liarity  with  the  subject  and  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  materials  ob- 
tained demanded,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  facility  of  acquiring  knowledge 
on  the  yarious  topics  passed  in  reyiew  which  a  constant  access  to  a  very  large 
collection  of  publications  and  documents  on  the  yellow  feyer — ^from  the  tiny 
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pamphlet  to  the  &t  and  stately  qnarto,  or  even  folio — ^has  enabled  the  author 
to  enjoy. 
Folly  aware  of  the  justness  of  the  remark  of  a  great  master,  that 

....<*  quiconque  ne  Yoit  gu^e 
n*a  goere  k  dire  aussi/' 

the  author  has  neglected  no  opportunity  of  rendering  himself  practically 
luniliar  with  the  disease  of  which  he  had  undertaken  to  become,  as  it  were, 
the  historian.  With  a  yivid  recollection  of  the  many  cases  he  had  occasion 
to  observe  in  a  former  epidemical  visitation,  and  subsequently,  when  the  dis- 
ease showed  itself  in  a  sporadic  form,  he  not  unfrequently  enjoyed  the  oppor« 
tunity  of  noticing  it  elsewhere — even  beyond  the  limits  of  this  country — 
though  more  particularly  in  this  city  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1853 
and  the  year  following.  On  all  these  occasions,  nothing  connected  with  the 
causes,  nature,  and  treatment  of  the  fever  has  been  allowed  to  escape  a  careM 
scrutiny.  The  result  has  been  that,  though  a  smaller  number  of  cases  may 
have  passed  through  the  hands  or  under  the  eyes  of  the  author  than  falls 
sometimes  to  the  lot  of  other  physicians,  in  places  frequently  visited  by  the 
disease,  he  has  seen  enough  of  it,  in  its  diversified  aspects,  and  investi- 
gated what  he  has  witnessed  with  sufficient  minuteness  and  care,  to  justify 
him  in  presenting,  in  the  present  form,  the  result  of  his  personal  observations, 
and  comparing  them  with  those  of  other  writers. 

The  occasion  seems  most  opportune,  inasmuch  as  the  revival  of  the  disease 
among  us  a  short  time  ago,  after  a  repose  of  many  years — its  diffusion  over 
a  large  expanse  of  this  country ;  its  very  general  occurrence,  at  the  same 
time,  in  tropical  regions;  its  appearance,  during  the  last  few  years,  in  localities 
where  it  had  never  existed,  and  in  spots  where  it  was  thought  it  could  never 
reach ;  as  also  the  frightful  loss  of  life  it  has  almost  everywhere  ocdasioned — 
hare  once  more  imparted  to  everything  connected  with  the  subject  a  degree 
of  interest  which  it  had  in  some  measure  lost. 

But  the  work,  though  treating  more  especially  of  the  yellow  fever  of  Phila- 
delphia, aims  at  something  of  a  more  enlarged  and  important  character.  By 
means  of  a  constant  comparison  of  facts  observed  here  with  those  noticed 
elsewhere,  on  every  point  connected  with  the  disease,  the  author  has  been 
enabled  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  exposi  of  the  whole  subject ;  in  a  word,  a 
comprehensive  treatise  on  the  yellow  fever,  in  which  every  point  of  interest 
is  fully  examined.  The  fever  of  Philadelphia  is  used,  in  what  follows,  as  a 
kind  of  foundation  to  a  full  consideration  of  the  disease,  as  observed  in  differ- 
ent places,  at  home  and  abroad,  where  it  has  occurred — as  a  central  point, 
towards  which  facts  connected  with  the  fever,  as  manifested  elsewhere,  con- 
verge ;  in  other  words,  to  use  a  homely  expression,  as  a  hook  upon  which  to 
hang  a  dissertation  on  yellow  fever  generally — its  symptomatology,  its  ana- 
tomical characters,  its  pathology,  its  treatment,  its  etiology,  and  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  governed. 

Those  of  the  readers  of  the  present  work  who  have  had  the  patience  to 
pcmse  a  volume  the  author  laid  before  the  public  some  eighteen  months  ago, 
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will  doubtless  recognize,  as  they  proceed,  many  a  passage  and  statement  they 
had  seen  before.  It  is  proper  he  shoald  remark  that  the  few  pages  of  that 
volume  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  publication  now  offered,  have  not, 
strictly  speaking,  been  borrowed  from  the  other.  They  are,  in  truth,  placed 
where  they  properly  belong,  having  for  the  most  part  been  extracted  from 
the  manuscript  of  the  present  work,  as  being  suitable  to  illustrate  and  sus- 
tain the  etiological  and  pathological  views  the  author  was  then  endeavouring 
to  enforce. 

In  undertaking  to  produce  a  medical  account  of  the  yellow  fever,  as  it  has 
appeared  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  an  historical  sketch  of  the  various  epi- 
demics by  which  that  city  has  been  visited,  from  the  time  of  its  settlement  to 
the  present  day,  the  author  has  thought,  and  others,  in  whose  judgment  he 
confides,  have  entertained  the  same  opinion,  that  it  would  be  advisable,  for 
the  better  illustration  of  the  different  topics  embraced  in  the  inquiry,  and 
upon  which  it  will  bo  necessary  to  enter  somewhat  in  detail — the  probable  or 
ascertained  causes  of  the  disease ;  its  mode  of  progression,  from  the  outset 
to  the  close  of  each  visitation ;  the  nature  of  the  localities  invaded;  the  ther- 
mometrical  and  hygromctrical  conditions  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
disease  appeared ;  as  well  as  its  mode  of  propagation,  and  the  extent  and 
proportionate  amount  of  mortality  it  occasioned — ^to  lay  before  the  reader  a 
brief  description  of  the  extent  and  physical  condition  of  the  city  at  the  several 
epidemical  periods,  including  its  to[)ography,  climate,  population,  hygienic 
peculiarities,  &c. 

Deprived  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  such  an  introduction  to  the  main 
object  in  view,  it  would  be  diflBcult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  reader,,  con- 
sidering that  the  history  of  the  disease  covers  a  period  of  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half,  during  which  Philadelphia  has  expanded  from  a  small 
town  to  the  broad  dimensions  of  a  city  of  undoubtedly  second  rate  order, 
not  only  to  follow  the  narrative  given  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  fever, 
but  to  form  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  various  circumstances  adverted  to. 
He  would  be  unable  to  connect  the  advent  of  the  disease  with  the  nature 
of  the  localities  visited  and  the  meteorological  phenomena  characterizing  the 
period;  and  to  compare  the  fever,  considered  in  its  sporadic  or  epidemic 
character,  as  it  has  been  observed  here,  with  the  same  disease  as  it  usually 
shows  itself  in  other  sections  of  this  country,  in  Europe,  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  South  America  and  Africa.  Nor  would  he  ascertain 
how  far  the  city  will  compare,  in  respect  to  its  climatic  characters  gene- 
rally, with  other  places  visited  occasionally  or  habitually  by  the  disease. 

Unless  possessed  of  the  information  conveyed  by  these  preliminary  details, 
the  readers,  especially  those  who  are  unmindful  of  the  extraordinary  changes 
which  the  plot  the  city  stands  on  has  undergone  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, might  fancy  that  the  conditions  of  the  place  w^ere  the  same  at  each 
epidemic  return  of  the  fever.  While  changes  in  all  these  respects  have 
occurred  in  this  city,  to  an  extent  unheard  of  in  countries  influenced  by 
circumstances  different  from  our  own,  and  where  physical  transformations 
proceed  with  less  rapidity  than  with  us,  the  population,  exposed   to  the 
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nrages  of  the  disease,  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  experienced  modificatioDS 
of  equal  magnitade ;  and  conclosions  relative  to  the  proportionate  mortality, 
based  on  the  amount  of  deaths  at  one  time,  would  find  no  application  to  the 
events  of  other  periods  of  calamity.  Nor  is  it  less  evident  that,  on  all  these 
topics,  as  also  in  regard  to  topographical,  climatic,  and  other  features; 
to  soil,  position,  distribution,  and  mode  of  construction,  &c.,  the  city  offers 
peculiarities,  in  reference  to  some  of  which  it  has  also  undergone  modifica- 
tions of  greater  or  less  importance. 

The  author  cannot  but  hope  that  medical  inquirers  who  aim  at  taking 
something  beyond  a  cursory  survey  of  the  subject,  and  wish  to  reach  correct 
conclusions  respecting  the  characters  of  the  yellow  fever  generally,  the  causes 
to  which  it  may,  with  the  greatest  degree  of  probability,  be  ascribed,  and  the 
various  influencing  agencies  which  may  contribute  to  modify  its  diffusion  and 
its  effects,  will  recognize  the  propriety  and  usefulness  of  the  course  he  pro- 
poses to  pursue. 

In  conclusion,  he  begs  to  be  allowed  to  express  his  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  his  friend.  Dr.  S.  Lewis,  for  his  valuable  assistance  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Bibliography  of  the  disease,  prefixed  to  the  work.  Without  the 
aid  of  one  well  versed  in  matters  of  the  kind,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  author — ^labouring,  as  he  did,  under  the  pressure  of  multifarious  occu- 
pations growing,  in  part,  out  of  the  printing  of  so  extensive  a  publication — 
to  extend  that  Bibliography  to  its  present  dimensions,  and  thereby  impart  to 
i:  a  desirable  degree  of  completeness.  The  author  must  also  return  his 
iLanks  to  another  friend.  Dr.  D.  P.  Lajus,  who  was  kind  enough  to  assist 
::im  in  framing  the  tables  of  mortality  contained  in  the  first  volume,  and  w 
Ttrifv  some  of  the  calculations  therein  contained. 
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PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

MEDICAL   TOPOGBAPHT. 

ToFOQBAPHT. — The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  sitaated  on  a  plain,  at  present 

>eirij  lerel,  and  on  the  western  bank  of  the  riyer  Delaware,  in  39^  5*1'  of  north 

Minde,  and  75^  8'  of  long^tade  west  of  London.^    It  lies  at  a  distance  of 

iboiit  one  handred  and  twenty  miles  from,  and  north  of,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by 

tile  course  of  the  river ;  sixty  miles  in  a  direct  line  to  the  month  of  the  latter, 

lod  forty-eight  miles  dne  west  over  the  State  of  New  Jersey.    In  accordance 

vith  the  plan  traced  by  the  founder  of  Pennsylyania,  the  city  extends  from 

tbe  Delaware  westerly  as  far  as  the  river  Schuylkill — a  distance  of  about  two 

Biles — the  latter  river  being  a  beautiful  stream  of  water,  about  two  hundred 

jirds  wide,  and  admitting  sea  vessels  of  moderate  size.    It  originates  at  a 

considerable  distance  in  the  mountainous  district  of  the  State,  and  loses 

Hielf  in  the  Delaware  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  city.     The  city  proper 

occupies  a  space  of  little  more  than  a  mile  along  the  margin  of  the  Delaware. 

Bot,  such  has  been  the  growth  of  the  northern,  southern,  and  western  suburbs 

or  districts,  with  which  it  has  lately  been  consolidated,  that  tbe  improvementa 

It  present  cover  a  space  from  north  to  south  of  several  miles.    Towards  the 

centre,  as  we  proceed  westerly,  the  improvements  are  of  a  somewhat  less 

compact  character ;  while  along  the  Schuylkill  they  are  still  less  expanded, 

leaTing  very  many  open  spaces  between  them. 

The  portion  of  the  isthmus  on  which  the  city  is  located  is  of  modem  ter- 
tiary formation,  consisting  of  sand  and  gravel,  for  the  most  part  overlaid  with 
t  thick  stratum  of  clay  of  various  hues  and  degrees  of  tenacity — tbe  whole 
retUng  upon  a  primitive  basis,  which  lies  at  the  distance  of  from  forty-five 

'  Oihfn  nj  89»  66^  69^^  long.  75o  9'  54'^    Others,  again,  89*  57^  lat.  north,  and 
loo«.  l**  54'  tart  of  Wadiington.     ••89«  67'  9^^  Ut,  76*»  10'  87'^  long."  (High  School.) 
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to  fifty  feet  beneath  the  surface,  but  shows  itself  in  some  of  the  northwestern 
districts.  "  That  it  was  once,"  says  Dr.  Emerson,  "  covered  by  the  sea,  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  marine  deposits,  consisting  of  bones,  teeth,  shells,  &c., 
foand  below  the  natural  surface.  Vegetable  relics  have  likewise  been 
met  with.  A  few  years  since,  hickory-nuts  were  discovered,  in  digging  a 
well,  at  a  depth  of  more  than  thirty  feet.  In  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the 
city  plot,  the  trunk  of  a  buttonwood  (PlctUmtu  occidentaiis)  was  found 
imbedded  in  a  black  mud,  and  surrounded  by  acorns  and  leaves."^  Water  is 
easily  obtained  in  every  part  of  the  city  plot.  Near  the  rivers,  it  is  found  at 
a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  surface ;  in  other  situations  it  is  found 
at  thirty  feet.  The  subterranean  sources  which  supply  the  springs  under  the 
city  have  no  connection  with  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  as  they  lie  above 
their  high  water-mark  even  in  spring-tide.  The  plateau  upon  which  the 
city  is  located  is  at  present  flat,  and  nearly  level,  with  a  gradual  slope  from 
the  centre  to  each  river.  The  elevation  of  the  soil  above  low  water-mark 
varies  from  two  to  forty-six  feet,  with  an  average,  according  to  the  late 
Dr.  Rush,  of  forty  feet ;  the  most  elevated  portion  being  about  the  third  of 
the  way  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill.  On  the  northern  side  of 
the  city  there  are  several  ridges  and  hills,  which,  in  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, have  been  much  reduced.  In  a  northwestern  direction,  the  land  is 
comparatively  high,  as  also  along  the  mar^n  of  the  Schuylkill;  while,  on  the 
western  side  of  that  river,  it  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  country  in  those  directions  is  flat,  or  rather  level ;  little  wooded, 
well  cultivated,  and  spotted  with  neat  and  even  fine  cottages  and  dwellings. 
On  the  southern  side  of  the  city,  the  tract  of  land  comprised  between  tiie 
latter  and  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Schuylkill  with  the  Delaware,  and 
which  has  received  the  name  of  the  Neck,  is  low,  flat,  and  marshy.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  meadow  ground,  the  seat  of  fine  vegetable  gardens,  from 
which  the  city  is  plentifully  supplied.  The  banks  of  this  small  tract  are  sub- 
ject to  overflow,  against  which  embankments  are  in  some  places  thrown  np. 

The  Delaware,  opposite  to  Philadelphia,  is  about  one  mile  in  width,  and 
of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  vessels  of  heavy  burden.  It  rises  and  falls  with 
the  tide  between  five  and  six  feet  in  common  times ;  but,  during  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  violent  north  winds,  it  occasionally  reaches  a  height  of  from  seven 
to  nine  feet  beyond  its  common  level.  It  flows  at  the  rate  of  from  two  and  a 
half  to  four  miles  an  hour;  the  tide  running  seven  hours  up  and  five  down.' 
The  water  ceases  to  be  brackish  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  below  the  city, 
opposite  to  which  it  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  Jersey  shore,  opposite 
to  the  city,  is  quite  flat,  dry,  and,  like  the  whole  of  the  lower  portion  of 
that  State,  sandy.    Between  it  and  the  city  lies  a  small  island. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  considered  in  its  totality,  is  undeniably  one  of  the 
neatest,  handsomest,  and  cleanest  in  all  America.  The  streets  are,  for  the 
most  part,  straight,  wide,  and  well  aired ;  and,  with  three  exceptions — ^two 

>  Emerson's  Stat,  of  PhiL;  American  Journal  Med.  Sci.,  i.  p.  118. 
*  Mease,  Pict.  of  Phila.,  p.  16;  Rush,  Account  of  PennsyWania,  p.  6. 
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of  which  are  beyond  the  limita  of  the  city  proper— intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles.  These  streets  are  properly  graded  and  pared ;  they  are  fur- 
lished  with  wide  and  commodions  side-walks,  which,  by  dint  of  frequent 
bnshing  and  scrubbing,  are  kept  in -an  nnnsnal  state  of  cleanliness.     These 

ade-waiks  are  pared  with  brick — ^in  some  places  with  flagstones raised  on 

a  lerel  with  Uie  highest  part  of  the  street,  and  defended  from  the  approach 
of  carriages  by  ranges  of  curbstones.  Along  the  external  edge  of  these 
ade-walks,  and  between  them  and  the  pared  street,  are  placed  guttere  of 
nfficient  width  and  depth,  by  means  of  which  the  water  and  filth  find  an 
eacy  access  to  the  rirer.  In  some  parts  of  the  city,  where  it  has  been  found 
inpossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  declirity,  or  where,  from  local  circumstances 
of  a  peculiar  character,  the  accumulation  of  water  is  generally  or  occasionally 
rery  considerable,  large  circular  sewers  hare  been  constructed  under  the 
paronent  of  the  streets.  Into  these  sewere  the  guttere  of  the  adjacent 
streets  discharge  their  contents  through  apertures  placed  at  conrenient  dis- 
tances. These  sewers  empty  into  the  rirer,  and  are  washed  by  i^ins,  though 
more  particularly  by  the  water  of  the  rirer  which  flows  into  them  at  ererr 
high  Ude.^ 

In  the  rery  large  majority  of  cases,  the  houses  are  built  of  excellent  bricks, 
from  two  to  four,  generally  three  stories  high,  with  conrenient  cellare  under 
them,  and  yards  behind.  Dwellings  of  more  recent  date  are  sometimes  prorided 
with  weU-constmcted  water-closets,  either  in  the  main  or  in  the  out  or  back 
baikiing;  but  much  more  commonly  the  priries  are  situate  at  the  furthest 
cad  of  the  yard.  The  sink  of  these  priries  is  dug  sufficiently  deep  to  reach 
the  water.  It  is  built  round  with  bricks  or  stones,  and  securely  corered; 
and  is  prorided  with  an  air-pipe,  which  rises  a  few  feet  from  the  surface  and 
paspco  through  the  roof. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  water  from  the  rirer  Schuylkill, 
by  means  of  works  which  hare  acquired  a  justly  merited  reputation  for 
beaoty,  simplicity,  and  effeetireness.  These  works  conrey  the  water  through 
iron  {Mpes  orer  the  whole  city  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  suburbs,  each 
of  which  is  furnished  with  one  or  more  pumps  or  hydrants.  Besides 
prirate  hydrants,  there  are  public  ones  in  the  streets,  as  also  plugs,  made 
of  in  case  of  fire,  or  for  the  purpose  of  watering  and  cleansing  the  streets. 
The  water  is  of  excellent  quality  and  highly  wholesome,  contaiuing,  accord- 
lag  to  Professor  Boy^,  only  4.480,  and  according  to  Professor  Silliman,  5.500 
of  foreign  matter  in  one  gallon;  the  difference  being  in  the  organic 
,  which  necessarily  raries  with  erery  freshet  in  the  rirer.  The  extent 
of  pipes  to  conrey  this  water  corered,  in  1847,  a  surface  of  serenty-fire 
mfles  in  the  city  proper  alone ;  while  the  quantity  distributed  to  the  city, 
the  districts  of  Southwark  and  Moyamensing  (the  district  of  Spring 


I  The  edges  of  the  paTemente  are  planted,  in  manj  streets,  with  trees.  In  former 
^y%  theie  trees  consisted  most! j  of  Lombardj  poplars,  for  the  introduotion  of  whioh  the 
citj  was  indebted  to  William  Hamilton,  who  brought  them  orer  ft*om  England  in  1 788. 
Thej  have  now  l>een  superseded  bj  the  lindens,  the  maple,  &o.,  which  afford  more  shade, 
arc  haadaomer,  and  not,  as  the  fonder,  iignriotw  to  the  parementa. ' 
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(garden  deriring  its  supply  firom  a  separate  establishment),  was,  on  an  are- 
rage  thronghont  the  jear,  4,075,682  gallons  per  daj;  equal  to  179  gallons  to 
each  tenant,  or  30  gallons  to  each  indiyidnaL 

Bat,  althongh  the  general  character  of  the  streets  is  such  as  described 
aboTe,  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  role,  which  mnst  be  noticed  in  this 
place.  The  first  of  these  consists  in  a  street  which  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  most  of  oar  yellow  fcTer  epidemics.  It  rans  along  the 
margin,  and  lies  ander  the  bank  of  the  Delaware  Rirer  from  one  eiftremity  of 
the  city  to  the  other.  The  sitnation  of  this  street,  owing  to  the  height  of  the 
banks,  is  low,  confined,  and  imperfectly  ventilated.  It  is  narrow,  and  com- 
pactly bnilt  with  high  hoases,  not  one  of  which,  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
extent  of  the  street,  has  a  single  foot  of  yard  room,  the  priries  being  placed 
in  the  cellars.  For  many  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  city,  this  street,  on 
both  sides,  was  thickly  inhabited  by  the  better  classes  of  people ;  but  for  some 
time  past,  the  hoases  have  been  in  a  great  measure  conyerted  into  stores  or 
shops,  while  the  balance  are  tenanted  by  the  poorer  and  lower  orders- 
sailors,  emigprants,  Ac.  As  may  be  presumed,  from  its  situation  under  a  high 
bank,  its  mode  of  construction,  the  use  to  which  it  is  appropriated,  its  prox* 
imity  to  the  river,  the  character  and  number  of  its  occupants,  this  street  is 
far  from  being  kept  in  that  state  of  cleanliness  so  necessary  to  the  preserva* 
tion  of  public  health ;  and  is  withal  imperfectly  ventilated. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  philanthropic  and  enlightened  founder  of  Philadel- 
phia to  remark,  that  the  street  which,  as  we  have  seen,  constitutes  an  unfor- 
tunate exception  to  the  rest  of  the  city,  formed  no  part  of  the  original  plan 
he  had  in  view.  The  space  it  now  occupies  was  left  as  a  convenient  road  of 
comiE(unication  firom  what  was  denominated  the  Penny-pot  Landing,  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  city,  to  the  Blue  Anchor,  towards  its  southern  extremity; 
the  high  bank  along  tiie  Delaware  preventing  access  to  the  westward  at  other 
places.  {Mease,  p.  23.)^ 

The  other  exceptions  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  regards  the  general 
arrangement,  convenience,  and  healthful  construction  of  the  city,  consist  in 
a  number  of  alleys,  closed  courts,  lanes,  or  narrow  streets,  by  which  the 
blocks  of  buildings  (or  squares,  as  we  denominate  the  space  extending  from 
one  street  to  another),  originally  laid  out,  are  in  some  places  subdirided. 

*  It  WM  Penii's  original  intention  to  reserre  the  top  of  the  bank  as  a  oonmen 
exchange,  or  walk ;  but,  pn  the  petition  of  poseesson  of  lots  in  firont  of  the  dtj,  in  16dl^ 
he  pennitted  stores  to  be  built  under  the  bank,  expressly  providing  that  **  they  should  not 
be  raised  higher  than  four  feet  abore  the  latter."  **  In  1690,  during  his  residence  in 
England,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  commissioners  of  property  on  the  subject,  who, 
yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  the  inhabitants,  formally  granted,  in  writing,  liberty  to 
build  as  high  as  they  pleased,  provided  they  left  thirty  feet  of  ground  for  a  cartway 
under  and  along  the  said  bank  forerer ;  when  necessary,  they  were  required  to  wharf 
out,  in  order  to  preeerre  the  proper  breadth."  '*  The  permission  was  gladly  aooepted, 
and  the  whole  bank  has  been  built  upon ;  and  not  a  house,  as  far  as  Pine  Street,  has  a 
single  foot  of  yard-room*'  (p.  23).  **  Southward  of  Pine,  there  is  an  oiEwt  of  about  eighty 
feet  eastward,  and  the  street  fh>m  thence  to  Cedar — the  southera  boundary  of  the  oi^— 
is  forty-fiTo  feet  wide,  and  called  Penn  Street*'  (p.  24). 
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Ihese  receptacles,  which  are  more  freqacDtlj  found  in  the  soathem  and  nerth- 

wettern  portions  of  the  city  proper,  and  still  oftener  in  some  parts  of  the 

saborbs,  are  occupied  bj  the  black  and  poorer  classes  of  the  population ;  by 

Btablea,  and  other  establishments  of  the  kind.    Alleys  of  twenty  feet  wide 

mn  pared  and  lighted;  the  hooses  haTc  yards  and  priyies;  bat,  in  the  smaller 

ones,  nothing  or  little  of  this  is  to  be  found.   They  are  not  paved,  and  seldom 

rkaoaed;  they  are  ill-?entilated,  compactly  bnUt,  in  many  places  with  small, 

badly-eoBstmcted  frame  houses,  many  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  dilapidation 

•ad  crowded,  and  present  often  a  melancholy  picture  of  filthy  wretchedness 

mad  misery. 

The  wharres,  or  quays,  which  now  extend  several  miles  along  the  margin 
of  the  Delaware,  are  built  of  square  casements  of  logs,  filled  up  with  earth, 
Tessd-ballast,  and  stones.  The  surface  of  these  wharves,  as  also  of  the  street 
ranning  all  along  the  river,  is  paved— an  improvement  of  the  last  twenty 
years  only — ^whUe  the  street  itself,  which,  from  the  projection  of  many  build- 
bgs,  waa  both  irregular  and  inconvenient,  has  been,  by  means  of  funds  be- 
qwathed  for  that  purpose  by  the  late  Stephen  Oirard,  straightened,  in  many 
pliees  widened,  and,  in  the  main,  gpreatly  improved.  The  wharves  so  con- 
itraeted  project,  in  many  places,  into  the  river,  leaving  open  spaces  or  docks 
between  the  projections,  where  vessels  are  moored.  By  this  arrangement 
greater  room  is  obtained,  and  the  vessels  inclosed  are  protected  from  the 
deitmetiTe  eflTects  resulting  firom  the  action  of  the  floating  ice.  But  while 
unmt  advantages  accrue  from  the  protection  thus  afforded,  they  are  counter- 
biknced,  whatever  care  may  be  taken,  by  inconveniences  of  a  serious  charac- 
ter in  a  hygienic  point  of  view;  for  these  recesses  easily  becoming  receptacles 
of  filth,  and  the  wharves  generally  being  elevated  above  the  highest  tides, 
I  it  follows  that,  at  low  water-mark,,  their  sides,  and  the  half-dried  surface  of 
I  tht  docks,  are  exposed  to  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun,  and  become  thereby 
j  the  source  of  offensive,  and  at  times  injurious  effluvia. 
;  For  a  long  while  after  the  settlement  of  Philadelphia,  the  practice  of  city 
;  iiterments  was  exclusively  followed ;  the  graveyards  used  for  that  purpose 
j  being  usually  situated  around  their  respective  churches,  sometimes  in  de- 
taehed  spots.  In  progress  of  time,  the  accumulation  of  dead  remains  has 
beeome  considerable  in  many  of  the  places  of  burial ;  in  some  of  which  it 
has  been  thought  necessary  to  place  stratum  on  stratum  of  earth,  so  as  to 
Bake  room  for  additional  supplies  of  bodies.  During  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  some  of  the  cemeteries  have  been  converted  into  open  squares  or 
promenades;  others  have  been  partially  abandoned;  while  several  establish- 
Bents,  of  greater  or  less  extent — some  of  them  of  considerable  beauty — have 
been  made  at  various  distances  around  the  city. 

Until  very  recently,  Philadelphia  consisted  of  the  city  proper,  having  a  firont 
of  a  mile  along  the  Delaware,  and  extending  from  that  river  to  the  Schuylkill, 
sad  of  several  suburbs  or  districts  situated  at  its  southern  and  northern  ex- 
tremities. These  suburbs,  which  are  continuous  with  the  former,  and  divided 
from  it  and  from  each  other  by  arbitrary  Hues  only,  are  constructed  agreeably 
to  the  same  plan,  and  in  the  same  manner.    Thus,  to  the  southeast,  we  had  1, 
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the  District  of  Soothwark ;  2,  to  the  soathwest,  that  of  Mojamensing ;  3,  to 
the  northeast,  the  District  of  the  Northern  Liberties ;  4,  to  the  west  of  thia, 
that  of  Spring  Gkurden }  and  5,  to  the  northwest,  the  District  of  Penn  Town- 
ship. The  1st  and  Sd  border  on  the  Delaware,  while  the  others  extend  to 
the  Schaylkill.  Beyond,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the^  Northern  Liberties, 
lay  the  District  of  Kensington,  which,  in  former  days,  when  these  Liberties 
did  not  exist — or  even  long  after  they  had  commenced  to  spront  np — con- 
sisted  in  a  separate  and  detached  village,  situate  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  separated  from  the  adjoining  part  by  a 
small  stream  of  water.  From  the  gradual  extension  of  the  improyements,  it 
is  now  continuous  with  the  rest,  and,  together  with  them,  constitutes  part  of 
this  huge  consolidated  city. 

The  surface  covered  by  the  city  proper  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  dis- 
tricts, has  been  levelled  and  graded,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  freed  from 
almost  every  source  of  malarious  exhalation — ^with  the  exception  of  the  vici- 
nity of  Kensington,  a  large  portion  of  the  ground  around  which,' and  along 
the  stream  already  mentioned,  is,  or  was  until  lately,  covered  over  by  the 
tide,  and  presented  many  of  the  characters  of  a  marsh. 

The  city  proper  contains  but  few  manufactories  of  an  injurious  or  offensive 
character — of  starch,  candles,  or  soap.  There  are  none  of  glue,  or  of  simi- 
lar character — ^no  tanyards,  &c.  The  streets,  lanes,  courts,  alleys,  and  mar- 
ket-houses, are  cleansed  by  scraping,  sweeping,  and  washing.  The  gutters 
are  freed  from  dirt,  refuse,  and  stagnant  water,  and  all  the  dirt  and  vegetable 
and  animal  matter  thus  collected  is  removed,  as  also  all  kitchen  offals  and 
coal  dirty  which  are  placed  in  some  spot  accessible  to  the  carman.  By 
these  means,  and  the  removal  of  all  substances  that  may  become  a  nuisance, 
the  city  is  kept  as  clean  as  any  other  In  the  Union,  and  as  most  of  those  else- 
where. At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  regulations  adopted 
for  that  object  are  not  always  so  properly  and  strictly  enforced  as  would  be 
required  to  insure  complete  success. 

The  streets  of  the  city  run  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south ;  the  former 
extending  from  the  Delaware  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Schuylkill — a  distance, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  of  about  two  miles.  The  latter  commence  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  old  suburbs,  and  terminate  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  northern  districts.  They  in  many  cases  cover  a  surftu^e  of  several 
miles,  and,  like  the  former,  which  they  intersect  at  right  angles,  are  straight 
and  regular.  The  city  proper,  which,  from  its  being  most  frequently  the  seat 
of  the  disease  to  which  our  attention  is  drawn,  requires  a  more  special  notice 
in  this  place,  is  divided  into  a  northern  and  a  southern  portion  by  a  wide 
avenue  called  High  Street.  The  latter,  which  is  one  of  the  great  business 
thoroughfares  of  the  place,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  lies  the  principal  mar- 
ket-houses, is  not  less  than  a  hundred  feet  wide.  The  other  streets  running 
parallel  with  High  Street  (east  and  west),  are  named  from  the  native  trees 
which  grew  in  the  vicinity.  Beginning  at  High  Street  and  going  north,  we 
have  Mulberry  (or,  as  commonly  called.  Arch  Street,  from  an  arch  which 
formerly  ran  across  it  near  the  Delaware),  Sassafras  (or  Race),  and  Tins 
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Streets ;  while,  from  the  same  starting  pointy  and  proceeding  in  a  sonthem 
direction,  we  have  Chestnut,  Walnnt,  Spmce,  Pine,  and  Cedar  (or  Sonth) 
Streets.     Besides  the  foregoing,  or  prhicipal  streets,  there  are  a  few  others 
aot  included  in  the  original  plan.    These  mn  to  the  Schnylkill,  bnt  do  not  all 
commence  at  the  Delaware — t.  e.  1.  Lombard,  situated  between  Cedar  and 
I^e;  S.  Locost,  north  of  Spmce;  8.  (George,  between  Walnnt  and  Chests 
■ot;  Filbert,  north  of  Market;  Cherry,  north  of  Mnlberrj,  &c.     The  prin- 
cipal streets  mnning  north  and  sonth  are  twenty-two  in  number,  and  deriye 
their  name  from  their  numerical  order,  counting,  until  recently,  from  each 
rirer,  and  proceeding  towards  a  large  ayenue  situate  at  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  from  tlie  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  and  denominated  Broad  Street. 
Thus,  we  had  Front  Street  (the  first  in  order),  Second,  Third,  Fourth*,  Ac, 
op  to  Thirteenth  on  the  Delaware  side,  and  Eighth  on  the  Schuylkill  side. 
These  are  ezclusiTe  of  the  narrow  street  already  mentioned  as  running  under 
the  bank  of  the  riyer,  and  which,  from  its  position,  is  denominated  Water 
Street,  and  of  another  of  limited  width  called  Juniper,  placed  between  Thir- 
teenth and  Broad.     The  streets  are  now  numbered  continuously  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill. 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  I  haye  taken  no  account 
of  many  others  not  included'in  the  original  plan,  and  laid  out  either  by  the 
State  or  city  goyemment,  or  by  priyate  indiyiduals,  some  extending  to  a  con- 
aderable  distance,  but  generally  through  one  or  more  blocks  or  squares. 

But,  although  the  streets  of  the  city  proper  are  laid  out  in  the  manner 
indicated,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  there  is  one  exception  to 
tbe  rule.  Dock  Street,  originating  in  a  way  presently  to  be  adyerted  to,  so 
&r  from  proceeding,  like  all  the  others,  in  a  straight  line,Tun8  diagonally. 
Beginning  at  the  Delaware,  a  little  north  of  Spruce  Stre^,  it  extends  in  a 
Borthwesterly  and  a  somewhat  serpentine  direction  through  two  squares 
across  Second  and  Walnut  Streets,  and  terminates  in  Third,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  Chestnut  Street.  A  small  branch  of  this  street,  under  the  name  of 
Little  Dock,  extends  southwesterly  across  Spruce  aboye  Front,  and  termi- 
Bttes  in  Second,  a  little  south  of  the  first-named  street. 

The  streets  of  the  districts  are  laid  out  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  the 
eitj;  but  on  each  side  of  the  latter  we  find  an  exception  to  the  straight  line 
ud  rectangular  course  aimed  at.  On  the  south  side,  the  Passyunk  Road 
eommences  at  Cedar  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  and  proceeds  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  to  that  part  of  the  adjacent  country  called  tbe  Neck; 
while  on  the  north  side,  the  Ridge  Road  or  Ayenue,  which  leads  to  the  banks 
of  the  Schuylkill,  and  thence  far  into  the  country,  begins  at  the  comer  of 
Tine  and  Ninths  and  proceeds  diagonally  towards  the  northwest.  Both  of 
these,  which  in  their  origin  were,  as  their  names  indicate,  common  country 
rotdt,  haye  now,  from  the  extension  of  the  improyements  and  growth  of  the 
tiitricts,  been  conyerted — so  much  of  them  at  least  as  is  included  in  the 
litter — into  streets  as  compactly  built  as  those  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
The  streets  in  the  city  vary  somewhat  in  point  of  width.  High  Street,  as 
tlready  sUted,  is  about  100  feet  wide;  Broad  Street  is  118  feet;  Mulberry, 
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66 ;  Front  Street,  on  both  riyers,  is  60  feet ;  all  the  rest  are  50  feet,  with  the 
exception  of  Cherry  and  George  Streets,  which  are  40,  and  Juniper,  which  is 
28  feet  wide.  The  squares  or  blocks  in  the  citj  are,  as  may  be  presumed  from 
the  limited  number  of  main  streets  ^nd  the  extent  of  the  surface  covered,  of 
large  dimensions.  Those  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill  measure  front 
250  to  500  feet,  giring  an  ayerage  of  387.  Those  in  the  other  direction  yaiy 
from  235  to  632  feet,  and  give  an  average  of  about  356.  These  dimensions, 
which  are  confessedly  too  extensive,  have  led  to  the  formation  of  those  narrow 
streets,  alleys,  lanes,  and  courts  adverted  to.  These  "may  be  required  for  the 
accommodation  of  an  increasing  population — especially  of  the  poorer  claMesr; 
but  they  are  highly  objectionable  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view.  In  the  mora 
thickly  settled  parts  of  the  city,  they  have  recently  become,  owing  to  the  high 
value  property  has  therein  attained,  greatly  multiplied ;  and,  from  the  crowded 
state  and  imperfect  construction  of  the  houses,  baffle  every  effort  at  the  pre- 
servation of  k  healthful  cleanliness. 

To  what  precedes  it  remains  to  add,  that  the  city  possesses  six  large  open 
squares,  five  of  them  elegantly  ornamented,  and  laid  out  and  used  as  public 
promenades.  One  of  these  is  situated  near  each  angle  of  the  city:  1,  the 
Washington  Square  (southeast);  2,  Franklin  Square  (northeast);  3,  Ritten- 
house  Square  (southwest) ;  4,  Logan  Square  (northwest).  The  5th,  Inde* 
pendence  Square,  stands  in  the  rear  of  the  State  and  Court-houses,  while 
the  6th,  but  recently  improved  and  opened  to  the  public,  is  divided  into  four 
small  plots,  and  is  situate  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  at  the  junction  of  High 
and  Broad  Streets. 

I  have  now  presented  a^  brief  description  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia — such 
as  it  exists  at  the  present  day — dwelling  more  particularly  on  those  parts  that 
have  been  at  various  times  the  seat  of  the  yellow  fever.  But,  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
various  epidemics  occurred,  it  is  necessary  to  call  his  attention  to  the  con* 
dition  of  the  city  at  or  about  the  period  of  each  visitation ;  and  to  note  the 
changes  that  have  been  effected  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  country  knows  that  the 
annals  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  cannot  be  traced  back  beyond  a  period  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-three  years.  A  short  time  prior  to  its  settlement 
in  1682,  the  whole  surfiice  upon  which  it  now  stands  was  covered  by  a  dense 
forest.  It  was  gradually  cleared ;  but  a  long  while  elapsed  before  the  city 
plot  assumed  its  present  aspect.  This  surface,  now  so  level,  and  exhibiting 
so  gradual  a  declivity  from  the  centre  of  the  plot  to  both  rivers,  presented  a 
Tery  different  appearance ;  containing,  it  is  true,  much  level  ground,  but  also 
numerous  hills  and  depressions,  which  in  the  progress  of  time  have,  by  the 
cutting  down  of  the  former  and  the  filling  up^of  the  latter,  been  completely 
removed.  The  bank  along  the  margin  of  the  Delaware,  from  Vine  to  Dock 
Streets,  was  high  and  precipitous.  South  of  Dock  Street  the  ground  again 
rose  suddenly,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a  high  hill— known,  for  a  long  while, 
by  the  name  of  Society  Hill, 

The  plot  being  selected  by  the  founder,  owing  in  great  measure  to  its 
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leeniog  to  liim  '*  tppdnted  for  a  town  becanse  of  its  cores,  docks,  springs, 
•od  loftj  Imnd/'  was  soon  alter,  in  1683,  snrrejed  bj  Thomas  Holme,  the 
iat  Snrrejor-General.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  latter  was  adopted,  with 
aone  modifications,  and  followed  and  extended  beyond  the  limits  assigned. 
Bit,  thoogh  he  laid  ont  streets  in  laige  number  as  high  up  as  Broad  Street, 
Erecting  that  in  the  centre  there  should  be  left  a  square  of  ten  acres,  "at 
eieh  angle  of  which  public  buildings  were  to  be  erected ;  and  in  each  quarter 
«f  the  dtj  a  square  of  eight  acres  for  the  like  uses  as  Uie  Moorfield  in  Lon- 
ion,^  the  improrements  were  for  seyeral  years  limited  to  the  river  side^ 
principally  about  the  origin  of  the  present  Dock  Street  In  1683,  the  year 
«f  the  surrey,  the  town,  as  Penn  himself  informs  us  in  a  letter  daied  28th 
Jily,  contained  about  eighty  houses;  and  two  years  after,  Robert  Turner,  in 
writing  to  the  founder,  says  that  "  six  hundred  houses  had  been  built  in 
three  years.''  Hie  idea  of  Penn,  as  expressed  in  his  instructions  for  settling 
the  colony,  dated  September  30, 1681,  was  that  each  house  should  be  in  the 
nddle  d  the  breadth  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  giye  place  to  gardens,  &c., 
iseh  as  might  "  be  in  a  gpreen  country  town,  which  might  neyer  be  burnt,  and 
which  might  always  be  wholesome."* 

The  improTcmoits  were,  as  is  well  known,  extremely  rapid  in  their  pro- 
fress.  The  surfM^e  was  cleared  of  trees ;  houses  and  stores  were  erected  in 
quick  succession.  But,  such  was  the  extent  of  the  plot  laid  out,  that  much 
tiae  elapsed  bdbre  it  could,  be  somewhat  densely  covered,  except  in  the 
amediate  vicinity  of  the  spot  originally  settled,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware.'  In  1768,  when  Philaddphia  had  become  populous,  and  assumed 
the  character  of  an  important  place,  Nicholas  Scull  made  a  survey  of  the 
improved  parts,  when  these  were  found  to  extend  no  further  west  than 
Kfhth  Street,  and  to  be  in  a  great  measure  restricted,  in  a  nortbem  and 
•oothem  direction,  within  the  limits  of  the  city  proper.  Such  was  the  case, 
sbo,  at  the  period  of  the  Bevotation,  when  the  whole  space  beyond  Broad 
Street  was  thickly  wooded ;  a  condition  from  which  it  was  relieved  by  the 
British  troops,  who,  during  their  occupancy  of  the  city,  cnt  down  the  greater 
aomber  of  the  trees. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been,  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  the  advan- 
tsgcs  resulting  from  the  plan  selected  by  Penn,  they  were  soon  lost  sight  of. 
Jouses  were  built  more  compactly  than  he  had  contemplated,  so  that  to- 

>  Watoon,  t  45,  49.  >  Ibid.,  i.  43. 

*  We  lemm  that  in  1726,  fortj  yean  after  the  settlement,  George  Warner,  a  Friend, 

who  died  in  1810,  walked  from  the  Swedes'  Church,  then  "far  helow  the  great  town," 

Wt  BOW  in  the  Distriet  of  Sonthwark,  to  the  Bine  Horse  Tatem  (which  stood  till  1828 

al  tiie  southwest  eoraer  of  Cedar  and  Ninth  Streets),  and  saw  nothing  in  his  roate  but 

•wioips  and  lofty  forests ;  no  houses,  and  abnndanoe  of  wild  game.     From  that  tatem  he 

waOLod  to  the  drawbridge— at  the  foot  of  the  present  Dock  Street — bnt  saw  no  honses, 

lad  the  samO' character  of  woody  earth.     There  were  but  three  or  four  houses  between 

the  drawbridge  and  the  Swedes'  Church,  and  those  were  in  small  clearings  without  in- 

eUwures.     North  of  the  bridge  only  two  wharves.     He  admired  the  growth  of  the  forest 

trees  while  walking  up  High  Street,  especially  beyond  Centre  Square.  (  WaUotif  i.  51.) 
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irards  the  close  of  the  last  cenCdrj  they  presented,  in  some  places,  mnch  the 
same  appearance,  in  that  respect,  which  they  do  at  the  present  day ;  while  the 
blocks  or  squares,  which  had  originally  been  made  too  large,  began  early  to 
be  cat  np  by  alleys,  lanes,  and  courts,  which,  added  to  the  natural  defects 
and  irregularities  of  the  nnimproyed  portions  of  the  city  plot,  towards  the 
removal  of  which  no  efforts  had,  as  yet,  been,  or  indeed  were  for  a  long  time 
made,  tended  to  destroy  the  purity  of  the  air. 

The  space  now  occupied  by  what  is  called  Dock  Street,  together  with 
another  portion  situated  between  the  latter  and  Spruce,  and  upon  which  city 
stores  have  since  been  erected,  was  formerly  nothing  better  than  a  mrj 
swamp,  and  was  given  by  William  Penn  ''for  the  common  use  and  service  of 
the  city,  and  all  others,  with  liberty  to  dig  docks  and  make  harbors  for  ships 
and  vessels,  in  all  or  any  part  of  said  swamp."*  From  this 'swamp,  which 
was  converted  into  a  dock,  arose  a  creek  or  small  stream  of  water,  which, 
following  the  course  pursued  by  the  present  street,  and  penetrating  some- 
what higher  up,  terminated  about  the  comer  of  High  and  Fourth  Streets. 
A  wooden  drawbridge  was  erected  at  Front  Street,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
inlet,  to  admit  crafts  up.  The  sides  of  the  creek  were  in  time  supported  by 
stone  walls,  by  which  it  assumed  much  of  the  character  of  a  canal ;  but  the 
small  force  of  the  current  favouring  the  disposition  of  the  mud  suspended  in 
the  water  to  settle,  occasioned  a  rapid  accumulation  of  it.  From  this,  ag 
well  as  from  the  circumstance  that  into  this  reservoir  were  discharged  the 
products  of  several  tanneries,  situate  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  offals  from  the 
gutters  and  other  sources,  it  became,  at  low  water,  highly  offensive  to  the 
smell,  and  the  cause  of  serious  mischief.  It  was  therefore,  at  an  early  period, 
arched  over  from  Third  to  Walnut  Street.  In  1784,  the  arch  was  continued, 
principally  through  the  active  efforts  of  the  late  Dr.  Rush,  as  far  down  as 
Spruce  Street,  and  the  surface  converted  to  its  present  use.  For  many  years 
subsequently,  the  dock  and  drawbridge  existed  as  heretofore,  and  were  made 
use  of.  But  finally  the  latter  was  removed,  while  the  dock  itself  was  filled 
up  effectually,  excepting  always  an  arched  culvert  under  the  pavement, 
through  which  the  water  of  the  creek  and  the  contents  of  several  sewers 
are  discharged  into  the  river.  Prior  to  this,  and  so  late  as  1751,  that  part 
of  Front  Street  south  of  the  drawbridge  is  represented  as  being  impassable 
for  want  of  filling  up.  The  water  rose  high  lip  Spruce  Street,  particularly 
at  high  tides,  and  covered  a  large  surface  of  ground — ^the  whole  of  that  part 
being  low  and  wet.  ThQ  street  was  often  impassable  all  the  way  from  Front 
to  Second  Street,  and  such  was  its  condition  that,  in  1747,  that  part  was  held 
up  as  a  public  nuisance,  and  petitions  were  presented  to  councils  praying  for 
a  change.  (Watson,  i.  340,  1.)  .  This  ground  was  gradually  filled  in,  houses 
were  erected  upon  it,  and,  to  all  external  appearance,  no  difference  exists 
between  this  and  other  parts  of  the  city ;  but,  to  the  present  day,  the  cellars 
of  almost  all  the  houses  are  subject  to  overflows  to  the  great  annoyance 
and  injury  of  their  inmates.     In  the  vicinity  of  High  and  Fourth  Streets, 

1  Charter  of  the  City. 
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there  tiie  Dock  Creek  terminated,  there  existied  a  large  pool  filled  with 
iplttterdocka  and  abonndiDg  in  wild  docks.  So  late  as  the  year  1727,  High 
Stieet,  in  the  vicinity  of  Foorth,  was  described  as  a  plashy  place,  eqoivalent 
to  a  water  lot  or  puddle.  .  In  1740  it  was  almost  impassable,  and  it  does  not 
ippear  that  anything  effectoal  was  attempted  to  change  this  condition  of 
things  till  the  year  1790. 

Other  streams  of  water,  besides  tl^e  Dock  Creek,  originally  crossed  the  city 
plot;  bat  these,  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  have  in  like  manner  disap* 
peired — some  at  an  early  period,  others  towards  the  close  of  the  last  centnry, 
or  even  later.  The  principal  of  these  streams  extended  to  the  comer  of 
Mulberry  and  Tenth  Streets,  in  a  sontheasterly  direction,  and  crossing  the 
present  Washington  Sqnare  (which,  nntil  a  comparatively  late  period,  was  a 
potter's  field,  or  cemetery  for  criminals  and  the  poor),  discharged  its  contents 
iito  what  was  denominated  Berk's  Hollow — a  kind  of  ravine  which  com- 
nesced  at  the  Sqnare,  ran  across  Fonrth  Street  a  little  north  of  Walnot, 
lod  opened  into  the  Dock  Creek.*  The  ground  in  the  whole  of  this  vicinity 
lis  low  and  miry.  Nor  was  the  plot  free  from  ponds  of  various  sizes. 
Some  of  these  existed  from  the  origin,  and  were  the  results  of  the  natural 
confignration  of  the  soil,  while  others  were  of  more  recent  date  and  of  an 
fftificial  character,  being  the  result  of  the  formation  of  brick-kilns  and-  of 
the  raising  of  the  streets.  'Some  of  these  ponds,  particularly  the  former, 
vere  deep,  and  most  of  them  fiUed  with  stagnant  water.  Those  in  the  lowec 
or  eastern  part  of  the  city  were  filled  up  and  removed  at  a  comparatively 
eirly  period;  but  others  existed,  within  my  own  recollection,  in  the  western 
pirt  of  the  plot    Like  the  former,  they  have  mostly  disappeared. 

That  sach  a  state  of  things,  which  .existed  during  the  prevalence  of  many 
of  the  early  epidemics,  and  to  a  certain  extent  during  some  of  the  more  recent 
tod  violent  ones,  should  have  been  productive  of  baneful  effects  on  public 
hetlth,  was  a  result  scarcely  to  be  avoided.  Hence  we  find  a  distinguished 
physician  of  the  last  century,  who  wrote  in  1766,  remarking,  in  allusion  to 
nme  of  the  localities  above  described,  that ''  when  he  first  came  into  this  city 
Cm  1734),  the  Dock  was  the  common  sewer  of  filth,  and  was  such  a  nuisance 
to  the  inhabitants  about  it,  that  they  were  obliged  to  use  more  pounds  of 
Wk  than  they  have  ounces  since  it  has  been  raised  and  levelled.'''  Nor  is 
it  less  certain  that  the  stagnant  water  accumulated  in  the  puddles  and  ponds 
iDaded  to,  contributed,  in  certain  seasons,  to  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  city. 

Besides  these  sources  of  morbific  exhalations,  there  were  others,  both  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  city  and  within  its  very  precincts.  A  small  stream  of  water, 
called  Peggie  Run,  passes  through  a  portion  of  the  Northern  Liberties  and 
Spring  Qarden,  which,  until  a  few  years  ago,  was  left  open  and  unimproved. 
The  bottom  of  the  stream  was  miry,  and,  at  low  tide  and  in  hot  and  droughty 
weather,  was  often  destitute  of  sufficient  water  to  carry  off  its  contents.  Re- 
eeiring  the  offals  of  very  many  slaughter-houses,  tanyards,  glue,  starch, 
dressed  skin,  and  soap  manufactories  adjoining  it,  as  well  as  the  contents  of 

>  Watson,  i.  p.  406,  6,  7.  '  Bond's  Introd.  Lecture,  N.  A.  J.,  iv.  270. 
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two  colyerts,  of  a  larg^  nnmber  of  priyies,  and  of  the  gutters  of  the  munerons 
popalons  streets  and  alleys  it  crosses,  it  becamer  highly  offensiTe,  and  the 
soarce  of  noxions  exhalations.  This  stream,  which  plays  a  conspicnons  part 
in  the  history  of  one  of  the  epidemics,  and  was  correctly  pronounced  ihg 
greatest  ntdsance  tn  PkUadeipkiaf  attracted  finally  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  council,  and  has  since  been  calverted.^ 

Between  the  city  and  Kensington,  the  surface  was  long  coTered  with  stag- 
nant water  and  dams ;  while,  beyond  the  village,  was  banked  land  of  a  large 
extent.'  In  regard  to  these,  some  improvements  have  been  made ;  but,  in 
many  parts,  the  bed  is  still  covered  at  high  tide,  and  remains  muddy  and 
marshy  when  the  water  recedes.  So  late  as  1797,  Dr.  Pascalis  writes :  "  la 
the  Northern  Liberties  and  the  district  of  Sonthwark,  there  are  many  vacan- 
cies on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Owing  to  the  periodical  floods,  these  form 
large  miry  grounds  which  are  never  dry,  but  covered  either  with  thick  beds 
of  filth  from  the  adjoining  streets  or  habitations,  or  with  rubbish,  old  tim- 
ber, Ac."" 

Beforethe  surface  of  the  city  plot  and  of  the  districts  had  been  regularly 
and  properly  graded,  and  sewers  and  culverts  in  sufficient  number  introduced, 
many  minor  sources  of  exhalations  existed,  and  contributed,  doubtless,  at 
times,  to  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  place.  The  writer  just  cited  says :  "  A 
gutter  formed  by  the  elevation  of  the  footway,  and  by  the  gradual  descent  of 
the  street  on  each  side,  seems  sufficient  to  receive  and  carry  down  the  drop- 
ping waters  (from  the  pumps).  The  declivity  of  the  street  in  some  places, 
however,  is  worn  down,  and  the  waters  stagnate,  more  or  less,  in  all  the 
gutters.  During  the  heat  of  the  summer,  they  receive  the  filth  from  the 
houses,  and  become  very  noxious  for  want  of  being  drained;  and  more 
especially  so,  since  they  are  daily  renewed  by  the  pumps."*  The  same  writ^ 
further  describes  the  exhalations  from  the  sinks  dug  to  receive  the  water  from 
the  gutters  in  parts  of  the  city  deprived  of  sufficient  declivity — and  which 
have  made  way  for  sewers  and  culverts — as  highly  offensive  (p.  99). 

Nor  does  it  appear  less  certain  that  the  privies,  as  constructed  in  former 
days,  lent  additional  aid  to  the  action  of  morbific  causes — an  effect  from  which 
we  are  now  partially,  though  not  entirely  exempt.  These  necessary  establish- 
ments were  seldom  dug  to  a  greater  deptji  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  were  far  from  being  properly  attended  to.  In  their  account 
of  the  epidemic  of  1798  (p.  8),  Condie  and  Folwell  remark  on  the  subject: 
^'  They  are  not  cleaned  till  nearly  full,  which  is  once  in  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  then,  in  many  cases,  it  is  considered  easier  to  cover  them  over  and  dig 
others.  After  many  years'  fermentation,  these  sinks  exhale  a  very  putrid  and 
offensive  effluvia,  which  is  abundantly  emitted  wlien  the  air  is  moist,  calm,  or 
sultry,  particularly  towards  the  end  of  summer,  or  after  the  action  of  severe 
heat  has  excited  the  pntre&ctive  fermentation.  The  inhabitants  are  still  so 
well  apprised  of  its  consequences,  and  know  so  well  that  the  depth  of  their  wells 

>  Jacksoo,  Fever  of  1820,  p.  47,  and  Appendix.  '  Barnwell,  868. 

*  Fever  of  1797,  pp.  94,  95.  «  Ibid.,  p.  96. 
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(for  irater)  is  not  a  safflcioit  prerentiTe  against  this  offensire  exhalation,  that 
ikj  geaerallj  provide  their  neceesaries  with  an  air-pipe,  risiog  a  few  feet 
from  the  top ;  bot  still,  under  pardenlar  circumstances  of  the  atmospherep 
the  sseending  effluTia  is  frequently  diffused  round  the  houses,  alleys,  Slc, 
nhak  it  is  highly  nauseous."' 

Is  one  point,  Philadelphians  of  the  present  day  enjoy  a  decided  adyantage 
orcr  their  predecessors  of  the  Itst  century,  t.  e.  in  the  possession  of  a  full 
npply  of  good  tad  wholesome  water.  "  Our  city,"  says  a  writer  already 
qioted,*  ''is  supplied  with  no  running  water  or  fountains,  and  but  few  cis* 
teres  are  to  be  found  in  prirate  houses.  Wells  only  are  dug  in  distributire 
iraber,  and  different  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  A  pump  is  placed  in 
Mch  well,  and  water  is  thus  easfly  obtained  for  all  the  wants  of  life."  But 
viter  thus  obtained,  though  originally  good,  became,  as  population  increased, 
cootsminated ;  for  though  the  privies  were  not  dug  down,  as  they  are  mostly 
BOW,  sufficiently  low  to  r^h  the  water,  but  only  to  the  gravel  bed,  the  water 
b  the  pump-well  received  the  infiltration  from  those  accumulations,  as  they 
£d,  also,  firom  graveyards,  until  it  became,  finally,  in  some  places,  so  offen- 
BTe  as  to  be  ui^t  for  use,  even  for  washing  purposes.'  This  state  of  things 
eoatinued  until  the  year  1799,  when  the  waterworks  went  into  operation, 
lid  the  Sdiuylkill  water  was  distributed. 

Hie  streets,  too,  untfl  somewhat  later  than  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
were  unpaved,  and  very  defective  in  point  of  regulation.  Dr.  Franklin,  to 
ilKim  the  ci^  of  Philadelphia  is  indebted  for  many  of  its  eariy  and  most  im-* 
portant  improvements,  was  the  active  agent  in  obtaining  the  one  in  question. 
After  showing  the  advantage  that  would  result  therefrom,  by  having  a  patch  of 
psfement  made  in  front  of  his  own  dwelling,  and  extending  from  the  market- 
Wose  to  the  footpaUi,  he  drew  up  a  bill  for  paving  the  city  generally,  and 
broQght  it  into  the  Assembly,  of  which  he  was  an  active  member.  This  waa 
ibout  the  year  1757,  just  before  he  sailed  for  Europe.*  The  bill  passed  dur- 
ing his  absence,  and  measures  were  taken  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Re-^ 
ferring  to  the  subject  in  1766,  and  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  neces* 
Rtj  of  the  measure,  Dr.  Bond  pays  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature 
in  framing  the  salutary  law  in  question,  and  to  the  indefatigable  industry  and 
ikil]  of  the  commissioners  in  executing  it,  ''  whereby  they  have  contributed 
10 much  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  inhabitants."^ 

Bat  whOe  attention  was  thus  called  to  the  necessity,  on  the  score  of  public 
ktlth  and  private  convenience,  of  paving  and  otherwise  improving  the  streets, 
BoUiiDg,  for  a  very  long  while — and,  indeed,  until  within  a  very  few  years — ^was 
done  to  place  the  wharves  and  the  adjoining  streets  in  a  proper  and  safe  con- 
dition. Constructed  in  the  manner  described,  they  were  left  unpaved,  and 
thereby,  at  certain  times,  became  miry  and  almost  impassable ;  while  the  avenue 
ilong  the  river  was  irregular  and  compact,  the  buildings,  for  the  most  part, 
old  sad  dilapidated,  and  crowded  with  a  low  class  of  the  population,  and  with 

*  Condie  and  Folwell,  p.  8.  '  PaEoalis,  p.  96. 

*  Goodie  and  Folwell,  p.  8.  «  Life,  p.  1G9. 

*  North  Am.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Journal,  It.  p.  270. 
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Stores  dirty  and  badly  kept  Filth  was  allowed  to  accnmnlate  in  the  docks 
or  interstices  between  the  projecting  piles  or  slips^  as  well,  also,  as  upon  the 
wharves  themselves.  Let  the  following  description  of  a  portion  of  these 
localities,  as  they  existed  in  1820,  serve  for  a  tolerably  accurate  picture  of 
the  whole  at  that  and  antecedent  periods :  "  Hodge's  Dock  (near  Sassafraa 
Street). — This  dock  has  been  neglected  for  some  years,  and  has  gradually 
been  filled  up.  At  low  water,  it  is  at  present  uncovered  nearly  its  whole  ex- 
tent, and  a  large  mass  of  mud,  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  is  thus 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air.  Two  culverts,  or  tunnels,  into 
which  empty  the  privies  of  the  range  of  frame  buildings  on  the  north  of  the 
wharf,  and  those  of  some  of  the  houses  in  Water  Street,  to  the  north  of  it» 
discharge  their  contents  into  the  dock ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
Water  Street,  few  of  whose  dwellings  have  privies,  fu'e  accustomed  to  throw 
into  it  the  contents  of  the  buckets,  &c.,  which  are  employed  as  substitutes 
for  those  indispensable  conveniences."^  "  The  wharf  near  to  the  dock  is 
higher  than  where  distant  from  it,  so  that  the  water  cannot  drain  from  the 
wharf,  but  stagnates  and  evaporates  on  it."  The  people  residing  along  it, 
''  some  of  whom  were  washerwomen,  were  in  the  habit  of  throwing  all  their 
kitchen  water,  oifal  matters,  and  soapsuds"  ''on  the  wharf,  and  on  a  pfle  of 
plaster  of  Paris  that  had  been  there  for  two  or  three  years.  The  pile  of 
plaster  had  in  this  manner  become  a  receptacle  of  filthy  which  filled  up  its 
interstices,  and  the  wharf  was  kept  in  a  foul  and  offensive  condition"  (p.  36). 
Of  another  portion  of  these  localities,  the  same  author  ^marks:  ''Immedi- 
ately above  Walnut  Street,  larg^  qnantities  of  molasses  had  been  landed,  the 
hogsheads  of  which  were  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and,  in  consequence,  had 
leaked  considerably.  From  the  frequent  showess  that  fell,  the  wharves  were 
moist  and  soft,  and  the  molasses  became  worked  up,  by  the  constant  passing 
and  repassing  of  carts,  drays,  and  people)  with  the  mud,  which  is  a  compost 
of  various  putrefiable  and  fermentable  matters"  (p.  41).  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  when  wharves  thus  constructed  and  circumstanced  become  exposed 
to  the  fervid  beams  of  our  summer  sun,  the  putrefactive  fermentation  will 
easily  be  occasioned,  and  noisome  and  deleterious  effluvia  produced. 

In  view  of  this  condition  of  the  localities  described,  and  of  those  portiont 
of  the  city  resorted  to  by  the  colored  and  poorer  classes  of  the  population— 
to  which  I  have  before  called  attention — we  cannot  but  admit  the  propriety 
of  the  censure  of  early  writers  on  this  country,  one  of  whom,  the  oft-quoted 
Yolney,  does  not  hesitate  to  place  Philadelphia,  in  point  of  cleanliness,  be- 
neath other  cities  of  far  inferior  pretensions.  "The  Americans,"  he  says, 
"boadt  of  their  cleanliness:  but  I  can  aver  that  the  wharves  of  New  Tork 
and  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  certain  portions  of  the  suburbs,  surpass,  in  public 
and  private  filthiness,  all  I  have  witnessed  in  Turkey,  where  the  air  possesses 
the  advantage  of  being  of  a  salutary  dryness."* 

That  a  beneficial  change  has  been  effected,  since  the  days  of  this  highly- 
intelligent  traveller,  so  far,  particularly,  as  the  morbid  influences  are  con- 

>  S.  Jackson,  Fever  of  1820,  86,  87.  *  Climftte  des  EUto-Unis,  p.  847. 
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eeroed,  which  haye  nsiiallj  been  found  associated  with  the  prodaction  and 
doKminaiioii  of  the  form  of  disease  which  constitutes  the  sabject  of  our 
present  iDqairies,  no  one  among  us  will  refuse  to  bear  witness.  It  is  much 
to  be  able  to  say,  in  connection  with  that  fact,  that  the  city  plot  has  been 
properly  graded,  drained,  and  payed;   that  creeks  have  been  cnlrerted; 

tkst  pools,    ponds,   swamps — formerly  the  source  of  much  insalubrity 

bre  been  filled  in,  and  their  surfaces  rarioiisly  improved;  that  a  full 
npply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water  has  been  obtained ;  and  that  the  dock 
kis  been  filled  in.  Iti  is  much,  too,  to  notice  that  the  hygienic  condition 
of  the  riTer  aide  has  been  highly  ameliorated ;  that  the  wharves  hare  been 
psTed  and  rendered  otherwise  less  objectionable;  that  Delaware  Avenue  has 
been  stnughtened,  and,  together  with  Water  and  the  adjoining  streets, 
has  been  greatly  imprpyed;  and  that  better  police  regulations  have  been 
introduced.  All  this  has  been  subject  of  observation  among  us,  and  no  one 
bsi  £uled  to  perceive  that,  by  these  various  means,  and  the  gradual  spread 
of  improTement,  malarial  fevers  have  been  chased  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city 
iorth,  south,  and  west,  and  the  sources  of  noxious  efBuvia,  on  the  east  front, 
greatly  lessened.  In  a  word,  while  the  city  generally  has  been,  in  several 
reipects,  cleared  of  many  of  the  conditions  of  locality  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  cansation  of  fevers  of  telluric  or  malarial  origin,  or  which  add  force 
to  epidemic  and  other  maladies,  those  parts  of  it  which  exhibit  the  peculiar 
loesl  featnrea  usually  and  everywhere  recognized*  as  connected  with  the  origin 
of  yellow  fever,  and  where  that  disease,  at  each  of  its  epidemic  visitations, 
ks  broken  out  and  spread,  have  been  advantageously  modified. 

Bui,  while  admitting  all  this,  no  .one  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
city,  or  who  has  perused  the  preceding  statements;  will  refuse  to  confess  that 
■ach  yet  remains  to  be  done  ere  Philadelphia  can  justly  deserve  the  reputa- 
tion for  unsurpassed  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  all  its  parts,  so  often  claimed 
IB  its  behalf;  that  the  facilities  of  ablution,  which  the  abundant  supply  of 
water  furnishes,  are  much  more  neglected  than  is  conducive  to  public  comfort 
aad  health ;  and  that  so  far  as  concerns  the  obscurer  parts  of  the  city,  alleys, 
hues,  courts,  and  especially  the  wharves,  docks,  the  outlets  of  sewers,  &c., 
■ach  remains  to  be  done  by  the  guardians  of  public  health.^  Morbid  in- 
iaences  which,  in  other  cities  or  regions,  subject  the  residents  and  visitors 
to  febrile  diseases,  and  especially  to  that  form  of  them  which  constitutes  the 
main  object  of  our  inquiries,  exist  in  our  midst,  and  existed  to  a  greater 
extent  at  an  earlier  period  of  our  history.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise ;  for  the 
effect  is  the  result  of  circumstances  over  wMch  we  have  little  or  no  control, 
aad  which  could  not  be  removed  but  at  an  expense  which  no  city  govern^ 
ment  would  be  willing  to  incur,  and  at  sacrifices  to  which  it  would  be  vain 
to  expect  any  community  to  submit.  They  depend  on  the  natural,  uneven, 
and  irregular  condition  of  the  city  plot;  on  the  vicinage  of  the  river  side;  the 
pecnliar  quality,  natural  and  artificial,  of  the  soil,  in  many  parts  at  least  of 

>  Sm  Bep<>rt  of  Joint  Special  Committees  of  Select  and  Common  Councils;  Report 
m  Pablie  Hygiene  in  l\ran»,  of  Am,  Mid.  Attoe*  for  1849. 
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its  surface;  the  compact  construction  of  tlie  houses;  and  the  narrowness,  im- 
perfect yentilation,  and  filthiness  of  the  streets  in  certain  sections  of  the  city. 
They  arise  also  from  the  numerous  courts  and  alleys,  many  of  which  aro 
closed  at  one  end,  unproyided  with  a  sufficiency  of  water,  imperfectly  drained, 
often  unpaved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  piggeries  and  other  nuisances  they  cob* 
tain ;  the  denseness  and  squalid  character  of  the  population  of  these  locali« 
ties ;  the  defective  mode  of  construction;  and  the  physical  peculiarities  of 
wharves,  built  of  perishable  timiber,  and  filled  up  with  animal  and  Tegetalte 
remains  and  rubbish  of  various  kinds;  as  well  as  from  the  condition  of  the 
docks,  and  the  proximity  of  the  shipping.  Objectionable  localities — thoogh 
more  numerous,  perhaps,  formerly  than  they  are  at  present— may  be  found  in 
almost  every  district,  even  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  but  abound  more  la 
sc^me  portions  of  it  than  others.  Hear  what  is  said  on  the  subject  in  the 
report  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Health  :— 

"  It  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  there  exists  a  limited  district  in  one  of 
our  suburbs,  a  locality  that  is  abundantly  fruitful  in  originating  or  propa- 
gating disease,  and  where  At  all  seasons,  winter  and  summer,  spring  and 
autumn,  we  anticipate  its  irruption  in  some  frightful,  or  protean  form.  In 
this  ahnost  isolated  neighbourhood  we  find  an  excess  of  a  vagrant  population, 
half  fed  and  half  clothed,  crowded  together  in  almost  untenantable  houses,  and 
in  open  and  humid  cellars  located  in  narrow  streets  and  narrow  alleys,  and 
pent-up  courts,  badly  ventilated  and  badly  lighted.  In  this  forbidding  dis- 
trict, we  could  ennmerate  many  fruitful  causes  for  disease  operating  upon  the 
half-famished  and  bloated  bodies  of  a  depraved  and  mixed  population,  whose 
constitutions  have  been  undermined  through  the  ravages  of  intemperance 
and  exposnre,  the  accumulation  of  filth,  and  impure  food  and  air,  accompa- 
nied by  the  far  more  ruinous  effects  of  a  life  of  moral  shame  and  degradation, 
become  the  fit  receptacles,  and  afford  the  materials  for  the  growth  and  repro- 
duction of  those  morbific  agents  which  constitute  disease."^  "  In  the  ci^ 
proper,  and  along  the  west  side  of  Water  Street,  between  Vine  and  Arch 
Streets,  may  be  found  dwellings  very  illy  constructed  for  a  free  circulatioa 
of  air,  without  yards,  and  erected  under  a  towering  bank,  where  but  little 
air  and  dun  reach  the  lower  apartments.  These  houses  are  mostly  occupied 
by  the  lower  claisses ;  /and  in  many  of  them  may  be  found  a  family  in  every 
story."  Many  of  these  houses — often  the  seat  of  yellow  fever  irruptions— as 
in  those  on  the  eastern  side  of  Front  Street,  have  no  privies. 

Cluiats. — ^While  the  city  of  Philadelphia  exhibits,  in  several  of  its  locali- 
ties, many  of  the  peculiarities  which,  in  other  places  subject  to  the  yellow 
fever  in  its  endemic,  epidemic,  or  sporadic  aspects,  are  found  associated  with 
the  origin  or  diffusion  of  the  disease,  and  which  in  all  probability  play  an 
essential  part  in  its  production,  it  is  found  to  possess  a  climate  not  dissimilar, 
during  certain  seasons  at  least,  to  that  of  regions  which  constitute  the  legiti- 
imte  home  of  the  fever.^ 

1  Report  of  Joint  Committet,  p.  86. 
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The  climate  of  Philadelphia,  like  that  of  the  sarronndiiig  coantry,  is  one  of 
extremes ;  the  cold  of  winter,  as  -well  as  the  heat  of  sammer,  being  almost 
iorariably  considerable,  and  at  times  of  yerj  great  intensity.  But,  though 
thofl  noticing  these  extremes  of  temperatare,  as  well  as  those  of  moistnre  or 
drpess  exhibit^  in  the  atmosphere,  I  shall  more  paHioalarly  point  ont,  in 
tecoiiianc9  with  the  tme  import  of  the  sciehce  of  climatology,  the  averages 
ID  both  dirisions  of  that  important  snbject. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  the  whol^  of  the  40th  degree  oh  the  Atlantic 

coist  of  America,  the  fonr  seasons  attribnted  to  regions  in  the  temperate 

lODe  are  well  defined.     Spring  is  recognized  in  March,  April,  and  May,  by 

I     I  grtdaal  increase  of  temperature.     Summer,  evinced  by  an  extreme  acces- 

1-     BOH  of  heat,  follows  in  June,  July,  and  Aagust.     Autumn  is  marked  in  Sep- 

I     tember,  October,  and  November, .  by  a  greldual  -decrease  of-  temperature. 

Winter,  which  follows  in  December,  •  January,  and  February-  is  characterized 

b]7 sometimes  intense,  frost;  by  snow;  and  at  all  times  by  a  considerable 

depression  of  the  thermometer. 

Withont  inqairing  how  far  this  statement  will  apply  te  othei^  localities 
iicloded  within  the  parallel  in  question,,  experience  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
bci  that,  VI  Philadelphia,  and  Pennsylvania  generally,  the  four  seasons  are 
lot  all  usually  found-  to  be  as  equally  and  distinctly  defined  as  might  be 
tliertby  inferred.     So  far  from  this,  it  i§  noticed  that  though  the  winter, 
sunmer,  and  autumn*  are  tolerably  well  marked,  the  spring  can  scarcely  be 
ttid  io  exist  as  a  separate  season.    The  severe  cold  of  winter  is  quickly  suc- 
ceeded by  the  equally  seVere  heat  of  summer,  the  season  being  tardy  in  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  of  the  preceding  winter,  so  that  the  mild  weather 
which  characterizes  that  season  in  parallel  countries  seldom  endures  more 
than  a.  month,  and  this  not  always  consecutively;  but  in  short  detached  por- 
{     tions.     In  March,  the  weather  is  usually  stormy,  variable,  and  cold.     I& 
I     tbe  month  following,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  May,  the 
atmosphere  is  moist,  often  unpleasantly  cold,  and  characterized  by  a  condi- 
i!     tioQ  which  we  denominate  rawness.     Snow  often  falls  in  that  season;  and  has 
r     occasionally  been  known  to  show  itself  as  late  as  the  first  week  of  May,-  the 
i!     litter  portion  of  which  tnonth  is  mild,  but  at  times  extremely  warnj.    In  June, 
j     the  heat,  which  is  occasionally  severe  and  oppressive,  is  usually  temperate ; 
tbe  sky  being  serene,  and  the  verdpre  wide-spread  and  delightful.     This 
month,  indeed,  is  the  only  one  resembling  a  spring  month  of  the  south  of 
Europe.     Sometimes  during  this  month,  and  the  succeeding  part  of  spring, 
tbeveather  is  cloudy  and  damp,  and  attended  With  heavy  showers.     Towards 
the  close  of  June,  and  during  the  whole  of  July,  which  is  usually  the  hottest 
ffionth  of  the  year,  the  thermometer  rises  high,  the  temperature  being  intense 
uk!  oppressive,  and  the  weather  dry  and  droughty.     In  August,  the  extJMime 
heit  continues  with  little  change  during  the  day,  but  decreases  sensibly  after 
nndown,  and  at  night  becomes  moderate,  while  the  atmosphere  loses  its 
dryness  by  the  occurrence  of  frequent-  showers.     The  early  part  of  September 
presents,  in  its  temperature,  the  same  characteristics  as  the  latter  end  of 
August ;  warm,  and  sometimes  hot  days,  being  followed  by  cool  and  pleasant 
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evenings  and  nights.  But,  from  about  the  10th  or  15th  of  that  month, 
whea  an  agreeable  change  occurs  in  th^  temperature  and  weather  generally, 
autumn,  decidedly  the  finest  and  most  agreeable  season  of  the  year  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  fairly. sets  in.  ''During. the  latter  part  of  September,  apd 
quite  the  whole  of  October,  the  weather  is  mo&t  commonly  serene,  and  the 
temperature  usually  remains  in  that  condition  which  neithei^  produces  a  sensa- 
tion of  unpleasant  warmth,  nor,  to  the  heathy,  sufficient  coldhess  to  render 
fires  necessary  for  their  comfort.  Thi?  period  has  been  declared,  .by  Ameri- 
cans of  observation,  who  have  spent  years  in  Italy  and  southern  France,  to 
excel  the  most  pleasant  seasons  o^  those  countries,  so  famed  for  the. beauties 
of  their  climates.  Slight  white  frosts  are  noticed  on  low  grounds  in  the 
latter  half  of  September,  and  general  white  frosts  caused  by  a  morning  tem- 
perature of  42^  tod  40^  appearing  in  the  first  ten  days  of  October."^ 

The  rain  now  commences,  sometimes  in  heavy,  at  others  in  gentle  showers, 
which  are  often  repeated  during  several  successive  weeks,  Mtd  interspersed 
with  fine,  cold,  and  serene  days.  From  the  close  of  this  mofith,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  the  cold  gradually  increases,  attended  very  gene- 
rally with  fine,  clear,  dly  weather;  and  frost  and  snow  show  themselves.  In 
Novembei;,  however — if  it  has  not  done  so  in  the  latter  pi(rt  of  October..—. 
rain  succeeds  to  the  fine  weather  described,  and  proves  the  harbingier  of  win- 
ter. The  latter  now  opens  with  more  or  less  severity;  but,  though  the 
month  of  December  is  charactei*ized  by  a  great  depression  of  the  thermome* 
ter,  it  seldom  happens  that  intense  cold  sets  in  before  the  2Dth  or  25th  of 
that  month.  In  January^  the  winter  attains  its  culminating  point;  that 
month  presenting,,  generally,  the  lowest  mean  temperature,  and  being  charac- 
terized by  a  more  constant  succession  of  often  intensely  cold  weather,  wiUi 
its  necessary  concomitants,  ice,  snow,  &c.  From  the  close  of  this  month  the 
seasoti  may  be  said  to  decline';  for  though,  in  February,  the  thermometer 
occasionally  falls  considerably — sometimes  as  low  as  it  had  done  at  any  pre- 
ceding time — such  spells  are  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  besides,' 
are  of  shorter  duration,  the  temperature  becoming  gradually  more  moderate, 
and  less  uniformly  cold. 

A  review  of  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  seasons  in  or  about 
Philadelphia,  will  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  heat  we  suffer 
during  the  summer,  coldness  is  the  predominant  feature  of  our  climate,  as 
there  are  not,  in  all  the  year,  more  than  four  months — one-third  of  the 
time — in  which  the  weather  is  agreeable  without  a  fire. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  thd  spring,  from  the  short  duration  of 
pleasant  and  moderate  temperature,  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  and  other 
causes  specified,  is  far  from  being  an  agreeable  season  in  this  vicinity;  and  I 
have  dwelt  on  the  contrary  charsrCter  of  our  autumn.  Before  closing  the  sub- 
ject, it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  that,  notwithstanding  the  length  and 
severity  of  the  winter — notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  snow  that  fall^  and 
accumulates  to  the  depth  not  of  inches  only,  but  at  times  of  feet — ^notwith- 
standing the  intensity  of  the  cold  and  the  solidity  and  duration  of  the  ice, 

>  Sexton,  Am.  J.,  t.  61. 
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the  season  is  £ur  saperior  in  point  of  agreeableness  to  the  succeeding .  one. 

Doriog  the  greater  part  of  it  the  weather  is,  at  least  in  ordinary  years,  clear, 

di7,  bracing,  and  elastic     Hence,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  is,  in  point  of 

kaithfhlnesB— jndging  from  the  mortality — the  most  advantageous  section 

of  the  year. 

Tery  different,  in  many  respects,  is  the  summer  season,  one  of  the  most 
important  in  reference  to  the  sul^'ect  more  particularly  before  us.  Dr.  Rush 
remaps  (pp.  15, 16)  that  the  air,  when  dry,  in  Pennsylyania,  has  a  peculiar 
ebsticity,  which  renders  the  heat  less  insupportable  than  the  same  degree  is 
in  Moisi  eountries,  and  that  it  is  in  those  cases  only  when  summer  showers 
aie  not  soeoeeded  by  northwest  winds,  tl|at  the  heat  of  the  air -becomes 
oppreasive  and  distressing  from  being  combined  with  moisture.  That  this  is 
b  the  main  correct  there  can  be  little  <doubt-— so  far,  especially,  as  the 
eouBtry  adjacent,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  State,  is  concerned. 
Kothing  can  exceed,  in  point  of  agreeableness,.  the  atmospheric  conditions 
eonsequeht  on  the  change  mentioned.  But  the  northwest  wind  does  not 
isTariably  sooceed  to  these  summer  showers,  and  when  it  does  not,  we  have 
I  sultry  and  humid  state  of  air,  which  is  ftr  from. being  pleasant.  •  Besides 
vbich,  there  are  in  the  adjacent  country,  as  also  within  the  limits  of  the  city, 
ether  conditions  of  atmosphere,  which,,  in  conjunction  with  that  already  men- 
tioned, render  the  summer  season  more  disagreeable  with  us  than  it  is  in 
■any  other  countries  eqnally  warm;  while,  from  its  position  and  mode  of 
construction,  the  city  itaelf  suffers  more  in  that  respect  than  other  cities. 
Well  could  Yolney,  long  ago,  dwell  on  the  ^sagreeableness  of  the  heat  in 
Philadelplua  (L  144).  It  approximates  the  climate,  during  seyeral  months 
«f  the  year,  to  that  of  tropical  regions,  and  hence,  aided  by  a  frequent  ab- 
leiice  of  refreshing  breezes  and  by  long-continued  droughts,  entails  upon  the 
dtr  some  of  the  morbific  influences  from  which  those  regions  suffer,  apd  to 
ikich  they  owe,  among  other  afflictions,  the  poor  privilege  of  being  the 
principal,  and  almost  annual  birthplace  of  the  disease  before  us. 

As  regards  ^e  range  of  atmospheric  heat  observed  among  us,  we  may 
afdy  alfirm,.that  it  rarely  happens  that  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  days  pre- 
Mt  tbemsdves  in  summer  or  winter  in  .which  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  attains  a  height  of  more  than  80^  in  the  former,  or  falls  below 
3(P  in  the  latter  season.*  From  a  review  of  the  results  of  observations  made 
during  a  long  succession  of  years — ^from  1758  to  1848  inclusive — it  will  be 
foood  that  the  annual  averages  varied  from  48^  (1836)  to  56^  (1*819)^"  giving 
•  mean  temperature  throughout  the  year,  for  the  whole  seiles,  of  53^ — this 
bein^  the  temperature  of  the  deepest  well-water. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  climate  of  this  place  is  one  of  ex- 
tremes. To  justify  the  statement,  it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  not  only 
tbe  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year  of  the  several  seasons,  and  of  each 
ptrticalar  month,  but  the  highest  and  lowest  points  to  which  the  thermometer 

»  KmK  81. 

«  Summary  of  Coflege  of  Phys.,  i.  840,  ii.  861 ;  Hcwson,  Am.  PhiL  Tr.,  tL  895-8;  Forry, 
Cia^  of  Cmted  SUtes,  p.  10. 
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reaches.  A  series  of  observations  to  that  effect  enable^  us  to  discoYer  that» 
though  some  years  h^ve  occurred  when  the  greatest  heat  has  not  *exceeded 
83^  (1*768),  it  more  nsnally  happens  that  from  the  latter  part  of  Jane  to 
the  beginning  \>f  August — ^the  usual  period  of  the  great.est  heat — ^the  ther- 
mometer ranges,  during  a  succession  of  days,  from  90^  to  96^ — and  in  some 
seasons  reaches  as  high  as  lOQ^;  wiiilst  in  the  winter  months^  it  descends 
often  as  low  as  zero,  and  even,  at  times^  several  degrees  (varying  from  3  to 
7)  below  th&t  point  These,  however,  are  not  to  i)e  assumed  as  samples  of 
our  ordinary  temperature,  the  thermometer  more  usually  ranging,  daring  the 
hottest  part  of  summer,  somewhere  about  the  85th  or  86th  degree,  imd  seldom 
descending,  in  the  coldest  wei^t^er — except,  perhaps,  occasionally  for  a  day 
or  so:— below  the  £fth  degree  above  zero.  From  this  it  would  follow  tha^ 
VI  ordinary  years,  the  extremcdifference  of  temperature  between  the  summer 
and  winter  seasons,  amounts  to  80^.  -But,  however  this  may  hold  as  a  gene- 
ral xule,  the  difference,  taking  Into  account  the  extremes  noticed  above,  is 
often  much  greater. 

.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  Forry  and  other  sources,  ^iU  present 
a  tolerable  idea  of  the  averages  &t  the  different  periods  of  the  year : — 


• 

ini,  1772, 
1776, 

17g$« 1709, 
1800. 

1811  to 
1620. 

1822, 1828, 
1824. 

1835  to 
1840. 

1841  to 
-1848. 

SSjreftn. 

• 

Spring     •  •  •  •  •  • 

8i/laamer' 

Autumn 

Winter 

50.88 
71.02 
64.82 
84.06  •. 

• 

.52.44 
76.08 
66.21 
83'.02 

49.6 
72.6 
•66.8 
82 

62.U 

.  76.16. 

5^.10 

8i2.23 

60.8 

71.6 

.    62.8 

80.8 

62.8 
72.1 
66.8 
84.6 

61.27 
72.68 
66.8a 
82.76 

In  the  series  of  years  already  referred  to,  extending  from  1158  to  1848, 
the  extreme  maximum  was  98^  (18'43),  und  the  extreme  minimum  3^  l)elow 
zero  (1775),.  the  difference  being.  102^;  the  highest  point  reaching  55^ 
above' the  mean  a,nntlal  heat,  and  the  lowest  56^  below  the  same.  In  the 
same  series,  the  annual  range  varied  frdm  93^  (1775)  to  69°,  being  thirty 
times  in  49  years  at  or  dbove  80° ;  and  presenting,  for  the  whole  period,  a 
mean  of  81°  1'.  The  following  table  of  the  mean  temperature  of  each  month 
during  the  years  1853,  1853',  1854,  I  o.we  to  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  Kirk- 
patrick,*of  the  Qigh  School,*  whose  accuracy  in  researches  of  this  kind  is  well 
known.  ;      .    •    •    . 


*            •    • 

1862. 
•                     * 

1853. 

1854. 

AT.oftbeSyrt. 

January 

February 

March  . 

April     .         ... 

May.     . 

^une      .    '    . 

July 

August 

September     . 

October 

NoTember 

December 

* 
• 

— ■    * 
• 

26.82     •. 
88.06 
48.09       • 
47-26  • 
64.10 
71.60 
76.86      . 
72.67 
65.89 
68.27 
•  42.16 
40.87 

,82.02 

85.99 

•    41.80 

62.16 

63.10 

'    73.58 

76.11 

74.86 

68.32 

•      63.21 

47.13   • 

88.81 

80.42 
83.42 
42.22 
60.08 
64.25 
71.63 
79.11 
75.49 
70.02 
69.16 
46.13 
31.26 

2ft.42 
84.16 
42.87 
.    49.88 
68.82 
72.27 
77.03 
74.84 
68.08 
66.87 
45.14 
86.16  ' 

Mean  temperature  . 

63.429 

64.256 

54.482 

64.089 
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m 

1852.      . 

.     1853. 

• 

• 

1854. 

Arerage. 

• 

Dee.,  Jan.,  FeK   .    .    . 

« 

86.127 

• 

86.55 

for2  yn.  86.88S 

iavdif  April,  May     .    . 

51.45 

52.85 

55.517 

• 

for8  7r8.  58.106 

Jme,  Jul/,  Augost  .    . 

71.788.  ' 

74.618 

75.408 

"       73.899 

oBpi^  Oct*,  Not.  ... 

55.447 

56.22 

52.47 

"       54.712 

• 

be  fonnd,  on  examining  the  whole  number  of  observations  from  1T58 
tbat  Qf  the  twelve  months,  the'  one  which,  by  its  mean  amount  of 
presses  the  nearest  equivalent  to  the  mean  annual  temperature,  Is 
i  result  corresponding  to  that  pointed  out  by  Hpmboldt  in  refer- 
iodified  climates  generally.  The.  njonths  which  exceed  the  annual 
5  May,  June,  July,  August  and  September';  while  those  that  fall 
e  January,  February,  March,  April,* November,  and  pecember. 
ish,  in  his  Euay  on  the  Climate  of  Pennsylvania,  says :  **  The 
parts  of  the  day  in  summer  are  at  two  o'clock'  in  ordinary,  and  at 
!ock  in  the  afternoon  in  extremely  warm  weather.*  From  these  hows 
gradually  diminishes  till  the  ensuitig  morning.  ,  The  coolest  part  of 
ind  twenty  hours  is  at  the  break  oLday.  '  After  the  wannest  days, . 
Dgg  are  generally  agreeable,  and  otten  delightfuL  The  higher  the 
rises  in  the  daytime,  the  lower  it  falls  the  succeeding  night.  The 
at  80^  generally  falls  to  68^ ;  while  it  descends,  when  at  60*^,  only 
This  disproportion  between  the  temperature  of  the  day  and  night 
JT,  is  always  greatest  in  the  month  of  August.  The  dews,  at  Ais 
heavy  in  proportion  to  the  coolness  of  the  evening;  they  are  some*- 
ronsiderable  as  to  wet  the  clothes ;  and  there  are  instances  in  which 
»dows  have  been  supplied  with  their  usual  waters  from  no  other 
an  the  dews  which  have  fallen  in  this  month,  or  in  the  first -weeks  of 


*r. 


»n 


receding  remarks  have  reference  to  the  country  generally.  It  is 
>  say,  therefore,  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has,  to  i^  certain  ex- 
imate  of  its  own,  so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  the  thermome- 
ng,  in  the  shade,  somewhat  higher  than  in  open  localities  of  the 
From  what  precedes,  it  results  that  while  in  regard  to  the  amount 
t  diflTers  little  from  the  Atlantic  and  other  cities  of  our  Middle 
.  is  found  on  comparison  to  equal;  in  its  mean  summer  temperature, 
davonred  of  our  southern  cities,  and*  is  little  inferior  in  mean  .results, 
rior  as  to  extremes,  to  the  coast  of  South  America,  the  West  Indies, 
I  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  a  word,  while  our  winters  are  almost 
in  character,  our  summers  are,  as  already  stated,  truly  tropical,  and 
therefore,  when  aided  by  the  conditions  of  locality  already  men- 


*  Med.  Inq.,  ii.  9. 
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tioned,  and  by  other  morbific  agencies  presently  to  be  adverted  to,  of  giriag 
ris^  to  disorders  peculiar  to  hot  climates. 

The  baron^eter  exhibits  a  mean  elevation  of  aboat  30^;  the  yariations 
being  very  inconsiderable  in  the  greatest  changes  of  the  weather.  Dr.  Rash 
(ii.  p.  16)  states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Rittenhouse,  that  the  alterations  in 
the  height  of  the  mercury  do  not  precede,  but  always  succeed  changes  in  the 
weathen  Later  observations  have  s*hown  that  this  remark,  though  often  jcor- 
rect,  is  not  invariably  so.  ''It  falls  with  the  south  and  southwest,  and  rises 
with  the  north  and  northwest  winds."  Observations  made  during  fifteen  years, 
from  1788  to  1803  inclusive:  in  1805,  and  ftom  1841  ta  1848  inclusive,  show 
that  the  mean  annual  pressure  was  29.988;  the  extremes  being  30.18  (1805) 
and  29.86  (1799).  The,  highest  month  was  December,  and  the  lowest  Feb- 
ruary. The  former  (30.618)  was  .620  above  the  mean  of  the  year ;  and  the  latter 
.018  below;  the  range  between  them  being  .718.  Of  the  several  months,  the 
one  exhibiting  a  pressure  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  annual  JstevLU  is 
June,  being  .007  below  it.  Of  the  whole  series,  April,  September,  October, 
November,  and  December,  rise  above  the  annual  mean ;  while  January,  Feb- 
ruary, March,  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  present  a  lower  result. 

The  climate  of  Philadelphia,  like  that  of  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  England,  and  some  otl^r  localities  of  the 
European  coast,  in  point  of  the  hygrometrical  character  of  thQ  atmosphere. 
Being  under  the  influence  mos^commonly  qf  land,  instead  of  sea  winds,  as 
occurs  there,  our  atmosphere  contains  a  less  amount  of  moisture.  {Jiush,) 
Compared,  however,  with  the  atmosphere  of  some  cities  of  Europe,  the  differ- 
ence, if  it  exist  at  all,  would  be,  ^ven  were  Dr.  Ru^'s  ob^rvations  well 
foi^nded,  less  striking ;  for  while,  for  example,  the  yearly  quantity  of  rain  aver- 
ages at  Rome  32  inches,  at  Florence  37,  at  Naples  34,  at  Padua.36,  at.Sienna 
38,  and  at  Venice  42,^  the  amount  here,  according  to  that  eminent  physician, 
one  year  in  another,  varies  from  24  to  36  inches,  the  average  being  39-'  But 
more  recent  observations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average  quantity 
usually  exceeds  that  amount.  The  four  years,  1799,  1800,  1801,  and  1805^ 
gave  an  amount  of  42},  39,  40f ,  and  42  inches,  the  average  being  41  inches.' 
In  28  years — ^from  1810  to  1837,  inclusive — the  whole  quantity  that  fell 
amounted  to  l»035y^^9  inches;  and  presented  an  annual  mean  of  BQ-f/j^ 
inches;*  the  smallest  quantity  which  fell  in  one  year  being  23j^VV  (^^^^)» 
and  the  largest  48yVvv  (1833).  From  1838  to  1841,  inclusive,  the  average 
quantity  of  rain  and  melted  snow  amounted  to  47.80.^  From  1841  to  1848, 
inclusive,  we  have  an  average  of  42yVinr  ii^t^^^es;^  and  1850  gave  59.54  inches;' 
the  average  in  44  years  being  38  inches.  According  to  the  observationa 
of  Prof  Kirkpatrick,  the  quantity  in  1852  amounted  to  46.20;  in  1853  to 
42.06-;  and  in  1854  to  45.23;  the  average  for  the.  three  years  being  43:47. 
Observations   made   and  recorded. by  Dr.   John    Conrod,   at   the  Penn- 

»  Vobey,  i.  269;  Cairiere,  178,  862.*  *       ■  Rush,  ii.  p.  16. 

•  Coxe's  Museum,  i. ;  Mease,  Picture  of  Phil,  48.    *  Amer.  Aim.  1889,  p.  189. 

»  Am.  Aim.  1848,  p.  69.  •  Sum.  of  the  Col.  of  Phys.,  i.  2,  4. 
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srlrania  Hospital^  show  ^at  the  annual  ayerage  in  a  series  of  25  years  was 
43. 76  A 

This  places  Philadelphia  on  the  same  footing  as  most  of  the  faronred  cities 
of  Earope,  and  higher  than  Others,  and  inanj  of  those  of  this  conntrr ;  bnt,  us 
ivii]  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  much  below,  on  the  point  in  question, 
other  parts  of  this  country,  the  West  India  Islands,  some  parts  of  the  East* 
Xjidies',  the  coast  of  Africa,  Ac. 

It  may  be  added,  in  illustration  of  the  yariableness  of  our  climate,  that  the 
siunmer  and  antumnal  seasons  are  sometimes  characterized  by  an  excess  and 
&t  other  times  by  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  rain.     Droughts  of  months' 
duration  are  not  unconunonly  notfced,  or  shorter  spells  of  dry  weather,  alter- 
nated with  heayy  showers  or  torrents,  sometimes  without,  though  generally 
with  thunder.*    At  other  times,  prolonged  spells  of  rain,  extending  to  a 
week  or  iSren  to  near  a  fortnight,  and  then,  after  intermitting  with -short 
periods  of  clear  and  dry  weather,  returning  and  continuing  for  some  time 
longer,  deluge  the -earth  and  injure  the  crops.     At  other  times,  again,  rain 
fills  in  greater  or  less  abundance  during  six,  twelve,  or  twenty-four  hours, 
ud  is  followed  by  a  few  hours  or  a  day  or  two  of  fine  weather.    This  again 
is  succeeded  by  rain,  and  the  alternation  continues  for  some  time. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  sometimes  falls  in  April,  May,  June,  July^ 
and  August,  or  in  December,  and  eren  in  January.  These  last  two  occur- 
rences, however,  are  rare ;  the  former  are  the  most  frequent — ^the  [q)ring  or' 
summer  being  often  the  wettest  season  of  the  year^  A  series  of  observations, 
cofering  a  period  of  ei^ht  consecutive  years,  1 841 'to  1848,  shows  that,  duriilig 
the  three  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  rain  fell  to  an  amount 
Turing  fipom  6.21  inches  to  13.78,  with  an  average  of  10.36.  In  AprU,  May, 
ftDd  June,  the  amount  varied  from  5.29  to  14.55,  with  an  average  of  ^:'78. 
July,  August,  and  September  exhibited  a  variation  of  from  6:80  to  18.74,  with 
to  average  of  12.58 ;  while  the  amount  in  October,  November,  and  December, 
Twied  from  8.35  to  13.31,  with  an  average  of  10.90.  The  average  of  the 
whole  year  being  43.62,  and  that  of  each  of  the  four  quarters  10.15.".  From 
the  reeords  of  the  rain-gauge  kept  at  the  Health  Office,  in  a  central  part  of 
the  city,  from  March  1820,  to  February  l82T,  inclusive,  the  three  months  of 
vinter  avenged  8.15;  spring,  8.29;  summer,  9.54;  and  autumn,  10.54.^ 

Another  series  of  observations  made  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  already 
wferred  to,  ^ves  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  the  following  averages : — 


Jwreaiy   8.28) 
FefcniMy2.88  V9.78 
Muth      8.72  j 


April      8.261  •  July        4.29 -j 

Mftj       8.58  U0.70;  Aagust  4.84  Ul.9d 
June       8.91  j  .]•  Sept.       8.80  j 


October  8.801 
Nov.        8.58  UQ. 76 
Dec.        3.98J 


Baring  the  aforesaid  perigd  of  eigtt  years,  the  number  o(  rainy  days  varied 
from  14  to  104 ;  the  whole  amount  being  724,  with  an  average  each  year  of 
^5.    The  number  of  cloudy  days  varied  from  58  to  127,  with  a  total 

'  Sum.  of  the  Col.  of  Phys.,  N.  8.,  ii.  p.  168.       «  Rvsh,  u.  16,  17. 

*  Sum.  of  the  CoL  of  Phys.,  i.  and  ii.  *  Emerson,  Am.  Med.  J.,  i.  p.  120. 
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amoant  of  661,  and  an  annual  average  of  82.5.  The  clear  days  raried  from 
35  to  63 ;  the  whole  number  being  409,  and  the  average  51.1 ;  and  the^ys 
in  which  the  weather  was  variable,  but  clefir  daring  the  greater  or  some  por- 

•  •  • 

tion  x)f  the  time,  varied  from  191  to  266 — ^the  total  being  1,839,  and  the  ave- 
rage 229.^  Our  city  has  evidently,  in  that  respect,  the  advantage  over  many 
localities  enjoying  a  great  reputation  for  beauty  of  climate.  Thus,  while 
clear,  or  partially  clear  days,  constitute  more  than  *  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number  throughout  the  year,  at  Naples  they  do  not  exceed  the  one-fifth  or 
one-fourth  of  the  whole.  The  mean  number  of  rainy  ^ays  at  Kome  and  Flor- 
ence is  114;  at  Sienna  104.  . 

The  dew-point,  in  1844,  varied  from  20  (January)*  to  62  (July) ;  the 
average  for  each  month  of  the  year  (October  and  November  excepted)  being 
36°.  4.  In  1845,  it  varied  from  25  (December)  to  62  (July) ;  the  average  of 
the  year  being  42°. 8.  In  1846,  the  variation  was  from  21  (February)  to  65 
(July  and  August);  with  a  mean  p6int  for  each  month  of  43^.9.  In  1847, 
the  point  varied  from  24  (January)  to  64  (July) ;  and  the  mean  amounted  to 
41^.3.  In  1848,  March  presented  an  average  of  25^.25,  while  the  dew-point 
in  July  reached  67°. 05 ;  the  mean  of  each  of  the  twelve  months  being  42°  16, 
and  that  of  each,  of  the  five  years  41°.51.  In  1852,  the  average  of  the  year 
was  43°.72;  ranging  from  30°  50  (Jan.)  to  55°. 90  (July).  In  1853,  the  aver- 
age was  43°. 71,  ranging  from  29°.32  to  59°.31  (August).  In  1854,  the  aver- 
age  being  43°.90,  the  range  was  from  27°.96  (Dec.)  to  59°.22  (July).  The 
spring  months,  March,  April,  May,  presented  averages,  in  1852,  6f  40°.50; 

1853,  40°.75,  and  1854,  41°.  Summer  (June,  July,  August)  gave,  in  1853, 
54°. 03.;  1853,  57°.32,«Hd  1854,  56°.91.  Autumn  (Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.)  gave, 
in.  1852>  43°. 63;  1853,  45°.44,  and  1854,  47°. 05.  The  average  point  in  the 
winter  of  1853  (Dec,  Jan.,  Feb.),  was  34°.20;  and  the  same  month^  in 

1854,  gave  an  average  of  31°.56.  The  dew-point,  as  may  be  presumed,  is 
much  higher  during  the  warmer  than  the  colder  months  of  the  year.  '  It 
usually  eommences  to  ri^e  about  March  or  Aprils  continues  to  rise  until  it 
att.ains  its  maximum  in  July  and  August,  and  thenjagain  descends.  Nor  js  it 
less  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  daily  range  of  tha  dew-point  in  Phila- 
delphia .«--as,  indeed,  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States— is  considerable; 
amounting,  at  times,  to  more  than  forty  degrees  in  twenty-four  hours.  Finally, 
the  dew-point  hece  and  in  other  portions  of  these  latitudes,  is  usually  mi^nj 
degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  As  Dr.  Lee  remarks  of 
our  climate. in  general,  it  is  but  rare,  indeed)  that  both  temperature  and  dew- 
point  coincide.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  but  seldom  troubled  with  that  kind 
of  weather  which  has  received  the  denomination  of  close,  sultry,  and  muggy, . 
and  is  the  natural  result  of  that  coincidence. 

Population. — The  population  of  Philadelphia,  including  the  various 
suburbs  and  districts  within  the  circuit  of  the  bills  of  moiiality,  amounted, 
according  to  the  census  of  1840,  to  236,791;  that  of  the  whole  county  being 

I  Sam.  of  the^ol.  of  Phys.  of  Philad.,  i.  and  IL 
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i58,037.  In  1850,  the  population  of  the  fotmer  reached  360,408,  and  of  the 
whole  conntj  408,862.  Yery  different,  howerer,  was  the  .state  of  things  in 
tUi  respect  at  the  epoch  of  .the  yarions  epidemics  that  h^Ye  prevailed  in  the 
dtj— especially  those  of  early  times ;  and  as  it  would  bd  impossible  to  form 
a  estimate  of  the  mortality  occasioned  by  snch'  epidemics  without  a  kn6w- 
kdge  of  the  number  of  people  plaeed  within  the  sphere*  of  their  influence,  .it 
mj  be  proper  to -present  a  statement  of  the  pVogressive  rise  of  the  popula- 
doo  from  the  settlement'  of  th6  city  to  the  period  above  mentioned. 

Id  the  year  1683>  the  nihnber  of  dwelling-houses  was  estimated  at  only  80,^ 
vhich,  if  we  compute  the  inmates  of  each  at  about  6.31,  gives  a  population  of 
^  Seventeen  years  after,  in  1700,  the  houses  had  so  increased  as  to 
laoant  to  700,  with  an  estimated  population,  based  on  the  above  calculation, 
3f  4,417.« 

From  that  year  to  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  we  have  no  information 
tgtrdiBg  the  number  of  either  houses  or  inhabitants ;  and  even  from  the  latter 
Kfiod  to  1790,  when,  I  believe,  the  first  census  was  taken,  our  knowledge 
I  hi  from  being  as  definite  and  satisfactory  as  might  be  desired — the  con- 
fanions  recorded  being  more  approximative  and  arbitrary  than  founded  on 
odlive  data.  The  following  table,  constructed  on  the  information  we  pos- 
!S8,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  view  of  the  subject, 
»vering  as  it  does,  in  conjunction  with  what  precedes,  the  several  periods  at 
hieh  the  fever  appeared. 


Tens. 

HooMt. 

Popnlatkm. 

Yean. 

Hoiuee. 

Population. 

1683 

80 

604 

1798 

• 

50,000 

1700 

700 

4.417 

1798 

10,000 

60,000 

1742-6 

• 

12,000 

1800 

70,287 

1749 

2,076* 

13,099 

1805 

18,461 

84,878 

1753 

2,300» 

14,563 

1810 

15,814 

96,664 

1760 

2,960» 

18J56 

1820 

121,210 

1769 

4,474» 

28,042 

1830 

167,118 

17;'6 

fi^460» 

1840 

226,698 

1783 

6,000 

1850 

. 

860,408 

1790 

6,651 

44,996 

• 

• 

The  city  proper,  exclusive  of  the  districts,  contained,  in  1790,  28,522  in- 
EbiUnts;  in  1800,.  41,220;  in  1810,  ^3,722;  in  1820,  63,802^  in  1830, 
9,458;  in  1840,  93,668;  and  in  1850,  121,381. 

This  population,  thus  accumulated,  is  of  a  mixed  kind,  composed,  in  great 

«asnre,  of*  natives '  of  the  soil,  but  containing  a  very,  strong  admixture  of 

» ■ 

*  Proud. ,  Hist  of  PennsylTania,  i.  p.  208. 

'  The  number  of  houses  ereoted  upon  the  plot  of  the  citj,  ezclusiTe  of  the  publifl 

awldings,  stores,  workhouses,  &c.,  in  December,  1769,  were  8,318;  those  of  the  northern 

nbvrbs,  553 ;  and  of  the  southern  suburbs,  6Q3 ;  in  a]I,  4,474  dwelling-houses,  which, 

^the  most  moderate  copiputation,.  being  multiplied  by  6,  gives  26,844  inhabitsnts;  but 

^T  were  supposed  to  average  nearer  7  to  a  family,  which  makes  31,318  in  the  city  and 

fcbarbs  of  Philadelphia ;  at  that  time,  it  was  not  aboye  eighty-scTen  years  old. — Proud., 

5.277. 

*  Kobinson's  Directory,  quoted  by  Mease,  ii.  p.  5. 
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foreigners,  principally  Irish  and  Germans,  together  with  some  French,  and  a 
few  Italians  and  Spaniards.  The  whites  far  exceed  the  blacks.  The  number 
of  these,  in. 1790,  amounted  to  little  over  2,000..  Thirty  years  after,  in  1820, 
they  reached  to  11,384,  or  1  in  10.63;  in.l$30,  to  14,642,  or  1  in  11.5;  in 
1840,  to  18,456,  or  1  in  12.36;  while  the  census  of  1850  (p.  179)  gites  us  a 
.total  of  19,761  for  the  county,  being  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  20.69.  In  the 
dty  proper,  the  population  of  whjcb  was  at  the  last  mentioned  period  121,375, 
their  number  was  10,736,*  or  l«in  10.36. 

The  majority  of  the  people  may  be,  and  I  hare  little  doubt  are,  descended 
from  an  Anglo-Saxon  stock;  but  so  great  has  been  the  inflax  of  foreigners, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  city,  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  present  in- 
habitants are  the  offspring  of  these  and  of  intermarriages.  The  intermin- 
gling of  races  here,  as  in  most  of  our  cities,  is  very  great,  and  extends  eren, 
though  on  a  limited  scale,  to  a  mixture  of  the  Caucasian  with  the  African. 
In  former  days,  these  mixtures  were  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  and  the 
proportion  of  foreigners  was  not  so  great  as  it  has  become  dui:ing  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years ;  hence,  the  early  epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  were  the  most  violent,  exercised  their  influence  principidly — ^and, 
on  some  occasions,  exclusively — on  individuals  of  English  descent,  or  enu- 
grants  from  Great  Britain. 

The  negrcfes  who  inhabit  the  city  and  districts  are  in  large  majority  natives 
of  the  place.  In  most  instances,  their  parents  and  ancestors,  for  several 
generations  back,  were  so  likewise.  A  portion,  however,  are  derived  from  the 
nearer  slave  States,  a  few  from  more  southern  portions  of  the  country,  and  a 
fewer  still  from  the  West  Indies,  and  even  from  Africa.  In  the  middle,  and 
even  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  in  the  first*  quarter  of  the  pre- 
sent, the  proportion  of  the  native  blacks  wad  more  limited  than  it .  is  now. 
This  class  of  the  population  was  then  principally  made  up  by  recent  importa- 
tion from  other  States,  or  foreign  colonies,  and  received,  at  the  period  of  the 
revolution  in  the  French  W^st  India  Islands,  a  considerable  accession  to  their 
numbers  from  immigration  from  several  of  these,  though  principally  from 
St.  Domingo. 

;Mai\y  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  affluent,  and  many  more  in  easy  circum- 
stances ;  and  ^Qch,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  beeh  the  case,  from  an  ^arly  period 
of  the  colonial  existence  of  the  country.  But  Philadelphia,  lika  every  other 
city  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  contained  then,'  and  contains  now,  in  a  much 
larger  proportion  than  it  did  in  early  days — ^though  less  so  than  many  places 
of  similar  kind — a  large  amount  of  poor;  many  of  whom,  in  point  of  wretch- 
edness  and  immorality,  will  compare  with  the  dregs  of  society  in  other  cities 
of  our  country,  and  even  in  foreign*  lands.  With  some  exceptions,  they  are 
accumulated  within  the  alleys,  courts,  and  lanes  in  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  the  city,  «nd  in  various  portions  of  the  districts.       .    . 

Basing  our  data  on  the  bills  of  mortality,  as  well  as  on  the  private  reports  of 
individual  practitioners,  on  my  own  personal  observations,  and  on  information 
derived  from  various  sources,  respecting  the  character  and  issue  of  each  par- 
ticular form  of  disease,  we  may,  without  fear  of  error,  infer  that,  notwithstand- 
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iDg  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  city  plot,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 

Thich,  as  luis  been  seen,  characterize  onr  climate,  the  variableness  of  the 

litter  in  regard  to  the  tfa^rmometrical  and  hygfometrical  conditions  of  the 

atmosphere,  and  the  rapiditj,  frequency,  and  extent  of  the  changes  which 

<Kcor  in  these  conditions,  Philadelphia  is  far  from  being  amenable  to  the 

charge  of  nnbealthiness.     Experience,  indeed,  shows  that,  taking  all  things 

Into  consideration,  it  may  be  regarded,  in  comparison  with  other  cities  of 

«qnal  size,  as  a  healthy  city;  for  facts,  easily  collected,  ^ntiU  bear  me  ont  in 

"the  opinion,  that 'such  of  its  inhabitants- as  are  properly  regardful  of  the  true' 

preeepts  of  hygiene  in  point  of  clothing,  mode  of  living,  and  habits,  fare  no 

^worse  than  those  of  similar  places  .on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic; 

escaping  most  of  the  acnte  diseases  occasioned  by  sadden  modifications  in  the 

sensible  qualities  lof  the  Sctmosphere ;  being  no  more  prone  than  indiridnals 

elsewhere  to  complaints  arising  from  ordinary  morbific  causes,  and  being  tit 

tbe  same  time  spared  from  some  incident  to  large  concentrations  of  population. 

Be  this,  howerer,  as  it  may,  it  has  been  remarked,  with  great  propriety, 

tliat  as  we  hare  the  climates,  so  we  have  the  health  and  acute  diseases  of 

eonntries  of  opposite  geographical  positions..    Hence,  our  winter  and  spring 

• 

mxt  prolific;  in  diseases  commonly  encountered  in  northern  latitudes — ^inflam- 
mation of  the  serous  and  par^chymatous  structures,  tubercular  and  other 
forms  of  pulmonary  complaints — croup,  catarrh — as  also,  under  particular 
contingencies,  typhoid  and  typhous  fevers.    At  the  same  time,  the  deration 
of  temptaiture,  the  excess  of  rain  and  droughts,  as  well  as  the  torpid  and 
■tagnant  condition  of  the  atmosphere  of  summer,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
impart  a  tropical  .character  to  our  climate  in  that  season,  assimilate  our  dis- 
eases, in  some  de^ee,  to  those  of  the  West  Indies,  or,  indeed,  of  hot  regions 
generally.     The  heat  not  unfrequently  proves  suddenly  fatal  to  indiyiduals 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  and,  either  alone  or  combined  with 
o^er  morbific  agencies  incident  to  that  period  of  the  year — humidity,  mala« 
ria  and  other  impurities — becomes  a  fruitful  cause  of  cholera  inffintum,  cholera 
norbus,  diarrhoea,  dysentery, .  and  hepatic  derangements.     From  the  same 
circumstance  arises  a  languor  in  the  system  which  disqualifies  those  who  re- 
main in  the  place  from  resisting  the  influence  of  febrile  poisons,  the  materials 
of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  abundantly  encountered  here.     Hence,  remit- 
tent bilioos  and  other  ferers  of  various  grades,  bilious  pleurisies,'  and  other 
diseases  of  kindred  nature,  prevail  to  a  certain  extei^t  in  that  season,  bdt 
become  particularly  rife  in  the  autumn,  wh^n  they  often  assume  the  character 
of  a  true  endemic,  and  sometimed  spread  with  epidemic  violence. 

In  this  short  summary  of  the  diseases  ordinarily  observed  in  the  city  and 
districts,  I  have  not  taken  into  account  some  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  and 
tiiich,  from  their  prevailing  almost  everywhere — occasionally  or  frequently 
to  IS  great  an  extent  as  they  do  here — cannot  be  regarded  as  depending  on 
{  ftorthing  peculiar  to  our  soil  and  climate.  I  allude  more  particularly  to 
'  smiJipox,  measles,  scarlatina,  .pertussis,  influenza,  cholera,  erysipelas,  &c., 
j      moet  of  which  prevail  more  or  less  frequently ;   assume,  occasionally,  an 


/ 
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epidemic  and  malignant  chfiractery  and  occasion  a  large  increase  in  our 
ordinary  mortality. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  diseases  mentioned  do  not  preyail  to  an 
equal  extent  in  all  the  parts  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  So  far  from  it,  they  are  mostly  found  to  yary  in  relation  to  their 
origin,  progress,  and'  type,  according  to  locality  and  surrounding  circum- 
•tances.  **  In  the  compactly  built  portions  of  the  city,  disorders  show  them- 
selves which  are  rarely  seen  in  the  surrounding  suburbs,  while  the  rural  dis- 
tricts are  yisited  with  diseases. which  never  originate  in  the  heart  of  the  city.'** 
The  city  proper  is  entirely,  and  the  compactly  built  portions  of  Several  dis- 
tricts are  nearly  clear  of  those  forms  of  feyer  referable  to  a  malarial  poison. 
Most  of  the  cases  observed  within  its  limits  are  traced  to  exposure  elsewhere. 
Th'e  ordinary  location  of  those  fevers — ^remittents  and.intermittents,  in  all 
their  grades  of  malignancy — ^is  the  thinly  settled  districts  lying  west  of 
Broad  Street,  the  low  flat  lands  south  of  the  city  called  the-^ec^,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  and  various  portions  of  the  northern 
and  northwestern  districts.  Excfeptions  to  the  exemption  of  the  city  from 
febrile  complaints  of  malarial  origin  have  recently  been  of  rare  occurrence- 
rare  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  would  amount  to  an  epidemic.  '  When 
such  cases  have  occurred^  the  disease,  differing  in  some  respecte  from  common 
remittents, 'has  originated  in  and  been  limited  to  the  confined  and  filthy  alleys 
which  abound  in  some  city  and  district  wards,  and  has  prevailed^  among  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  population;  as  was  observed  among  the  .blacks  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  the  year  18^3,  when  they  were  yisited  by  a  severe  and 
fatal  epidemic." 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Philadelphia,  the  city  plot,  while  sub- 
ject to  diseases  arising  from  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  was  not,  as  now, 
exempt  from  malarial  complaints.  So  far  from  it,  the  broken  condition  of  the 
soil,  the  existence  of  numerous  |^ools — natural  or  artificial — ^the  tiecompo- 
sition  of  the  timber,  cut  dpwn  for  objects  of  improvement,  the  exposure  of  s* 
yirgin  soil  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  the  presence  of  creeks  and  riyulets  with 
flat  and  marshy  banks,  and  other  natural  and  accidental  sources  of.  miasmatic 
exhalation,  rendered  it  prottej  unprotected  as  it  was  by  the  scattered  nature 
of  the  buildings,  to  frequent,  if  not  annual  visitations  of  autumnal  feyer. 
Dr.  Bond,  writing  as  late  as  1766,  notices,  a»we  hay.e  seen,  the  preyalence 
of  these  diseases  along  the  Dock  Creek,  and  the  records  of  the  city  leave  no 
doubt  of  the.  fact  that  the  vicinity  of  the  latter,  and  other  marshy  localities 
within  the  bounds  of  the  city,  were  often  the  seat  of  the  diseases  in  question. 
Dr.  Rush  has  left  us,  in  a  distinct  publication,  the  description  of  an  epidemic 
of  bilious  remittent  fever  which  prevailed  in  1780.  But  even  this  fever  may 
-*^operIy  be  ascribed,  in  great  measure  at  least,  to  the  miasmatic  exhalations 
evolved,  not  withia  the-iimits  of  the  then  existing  city,  but  in  the  vicinity, 
and  (carried  to  the  former  by  the  south  and  southwest  winds  which. passed 
over  the  infected  districts.    Snch,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 

>  Tr.  of  Med.  Soc.  of  the  State  of  Penns.,  i.  29. 
'  See  Emerson,  Philad.  Med.  and  Phys.  JouroaL 
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Dr.  Rash,  who,  after  remarking  that  these  winds  passed  oVer  the  land  lying 
between  the  city  and  the  conflox  of  the  two  rivers,  adds :  "  From  the  exposure 
of  the  district  of  Sonthwark  (which  is.  often  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
MH)  to  the  southwest  winds,  the  fever  made  its  appearance  in  that  append- 
age of  the  city.     Scarcely  a  fomily,  and  in  many  families  scarcely  a  member 
of  them,  escaped  it.     From  the  Hill,  it  gradually  travelled  along  the  second 
street  from  the  Delaware,  improperly  called  Front  Street.     For  a  while  it 
was  confined  to  ttiis  street  oilly,  after. it  entered  the  city;  and  hence  it  was 
called  by  some  people  the  Front  Street  Fever.     It  gradnlEtlly  spread  through 
other  parts  of  the  city,  but  with  vfry  different  degrees  of  violence.     It  pre- 
vailed bat  little  in  the  Northern  Liberties.     It  wa»  scarcely  known  beyond 
Fourth  Street  from  the  Delaware.^^ 

To  those  who  have  paid  aftentidn  to  the  subject,  it  can  scarcely  be  neces- 
sarv  to  remark,. that  m  ail  our  cities — ^the  large  ones  particularly^ — remittent 
lod  iotermittent  fevers  are  limited  to  the  suburbs.     As  the  buildings  extend 
oot,  and  the  closely  inhabited  portfons  expand,  apd  by  so  doing  lessen  the 
aret  of  humid  and  exposed  sofl,  the  disease  recedes.     Charleston,  Savannah, 
Xew  York,  Buffalo,  Auburn,  Oeneva,  Syracuse,  Salina,  Louisville,  and  other 
pliees,  may  be  appealed  to  in  illustration.     If  the  reader  desires  to  have 
iBother  convincing  proof  of  the  cassation  of  the  production  of  autumnal  fever 
from  changes  of  the  kin)l  mentioned,  let  him  come  and  see  w<hat  has  been  the 
result  in  Philadelphia.     In  former  days,  when  the  city  was  of  limited  extent — 
vith  few  improvements — ^with  buildings  pattered  about,  and  leaving  open 
ud  unimproved  spaces  between — with  ti  marshy  stream  running  through  the 
greater  part  of  it — ^with  ponds,  natural  and  artificial,  spotted  over  the  plot  iii 
Tarions  directions,  and  with  unpaved  streets — ^fever  was  of  common  occur- 
rence, and  epidemics,  were  not  unfrequent.     At  present,  malarial  fevers  are 
nnknown  in  the  city  propejr,  as  well  ag  in  the  compactly  built  and  well-drained 
portions  of  the  suburban  districts.     If  we  wish  to  meet  with  them,  we  must 
go  to  the  outskirts  of  those  districts,  or  to  some  distance  beyond  them,  to  the 
open  meadow  ground  of  the  Neck,  or  to  other  uniihproved  surfaces  of  the 
Ticinity;   but  more  particularly  to  the  marshes  which  still  lie  along  the 
riTer  banks.     During  the  period  embraced  in  the  calculations  of  our  towns- 
nan,  Dr.  Emerson,  the  fever,  in  some  of  its  forms,  was  almost  always  present 
somewhere.     But  whilst  in  the  more  dense  and  well-paved  parts  the  air 
seemed  unusually  healthy,  remittents  and  intermittents,  when  they  occurred 
there,  could  almost  invariably  be  traced  to  night  exposure  in  the  country  or 
FQborbs.     (3reat  as  was  the  amount  of  sickness  during  the  epidemic  of 
1822-3,  it  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  comparatively  small  propor- 
tion of  population  inhabiting  the  unpaved  or  ill-paved  streets.    Since  the  time 
to  which  this  has  reference,  thi/ty  years  have  elapsed.    .The  compact,,  dense, 
and  well-paved  parts  have  extended  far  beyond  where  they  had  then  reached ; 
and  with  their  expansion  the  disease  has  receded. 

'  An  Accoant  of  the  Bilious  Bemittent  Fever  as  it  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1780, 
is  Med  Inq.,  iL  232. 
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HISTOEICAL    SKETCH 
OP  THE  EPIDEMICS  OF   1699,  l*lil\  174?,  J^Nh  l'r62. 

Haying,  tbns  far,  disposed  of  varioas  subjects  intended  as  introdnctoqr 
to  the  main  object  of  the  present  work,  I  now  proceed,  ih  pursuance  of 
the  plan  proposed,  to  present  an  historical  sketch  of  the  several  epidemics  of 
yellow  fever  by  which  the  city  of  Philadelphia  hits  been  visited.  If,  with  what 
has  been  said  on  the  subjects  alluded  to,  we  revert  to  the  results  of  observa- 
tion on  the  same  points  in  tropical  regions,  find,  indeed,  in  al)  localities  where 
the  yellow  fever  prevails  frequently,  or  haspreVwed  occasionally,  we  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  thatlibe  disease. iMgr.  well  have  committed,  and 
may  continue,  off  and  on,  to  commit  a  greater  or}tiil|^dji^ee  of  mortality  among 
us.  Hence,  the  medical  history  of  this  dhMtrjT  teaches  us,  that  epidemics  have 
been  numerous,  and  that  their  origin  woulQ  bjmQ^  to  have  been  contemporane^ 
ous  with  that  of  the  city  itself.  That  a  dilfcrence  in  respect  to  the  frequency 
of  such  visitations  exists  between  the  city  in  question  and  other  parts  further 
south,  and  especially  tropical  regions,  is  certainly  true;  for  in  the  latter  the 
disease  is,  as  it  were,  endemic,  the  causes  being  permanent  and  operative  at 
each  revolution  of  the  seasons,  and  giving  rise,  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Copland 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  almost  annually,  on  the  arrival  of  susceptible 
i!^bjects,  to  the  fever ;  while,  iu  some  seasons,  for  reasons  I  need  not  mention 
here,  it  spreads  widely  Bud  assumes  the  c}iaracter  of  an  epidemic.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  the  summers,  though  usually  marked,  while  they  last,  by  a  degree 
of  heat  which  is  truly  tropical,  are  comparatively  of  short  duration,  and  never 
0r  seldom  alike  two  successive  years,  a  hot  and  dry,  or  a  hot  and  wet  summer 
being  followed  by  a  cool  or  wet  summer,  and  each  being,  as  we  have  seen, 
followed  by  a  cold  winter.  From*  this,  it  follows  that  the  fever  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  endemic,  and  only  appeal^  at  intervals  of  longer  or  shorter  dura- 
tion— disappearing  for  a  few  or  even  many  years,  and  breaking  out  Hnew, 
either  sporadically  or  in  the  garb  of  a  wide-spreading  epidemic* 

Be  this;  however,  as. it  may,. the  settlement  of  the  city  took  place  in  or  about 
the  year'  1682,  and  scarcely  had  a  few  hundred  families  from  the  mother 
country  clustered  together,  and,  clearing  a  small  portion  of  the  selected  plot, 
provided  themselves  with  comfortable  dwellings,  before  an  epidemic  fever 
broke  out  among  theiiCi,  spreading  desolation  all  around,  and  producing  a 
mortality — to  use  the  language  of  one  of  its  delineators — fully  equal  to,  or 
^  exceeding — if  we  take  into  consideration  the  then  infant  state  and  limited 
population  of  the  place — any  that  has  occurred  at  subsequent  times.  This 
earliest  onset  of  the  disease  occurred  in  1699,  when  Philadelphia,  th6n  but 
about  seventeen  years  old,  was  little  more  in  point  of  extent  than  an  ordinary 
coEutry  .town. 

>  See  Med.-Chirurg.  Rev.,  July,  1847,  p.  207. 
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The  disease,  as  I  need  scarcely  remark,  had  long  been  known  in  the  West 
Indies.    In  calUng  attention  to  this  subject,  I  shall  not  enlarge  on  the  fact 
thtt  the  earl  J  risitors  and  settlers  of  the  colonies,  and,  indeed,  the  yerj 
companions  of  Colnmbns,  suffered  greatly  from  a  fever  which — judging  from 
the  imperfect  accounts  of  it  handed  down  to  us  by  Herrera,  Oviedo,  Gomara, 
Peter  Martyr,  and  others,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  its  origin  and 
ipread — bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  one  under  consideration,    fitill  less 
wHl  it  be  necessary  to  dwell,  as  some  have  done,  on  the  events  that  occurred 
tmoDg  the  Indians  of  IS^ew  England,  anterior  to  the  settlement  of  the  tThites 
in  1620,  when  the  tribes  are  said  to  have  been  .reduced  from  80,000  to  300, 
bj  a  disease  which  bore  in  some  respect  a  resemblance  to  the  yellow  fever;* 
for,  though  the  sick  are  reported  to  have  bled  from  th/d  nose  and  turned  yellow, 
like  a  garment  of  that  colour,  which  they  pointed  out  as  an  illustration,  we 
cannot  be  censured  for  waiud  skepticism,  if  we  entertain  doubts  as  to  its 
identity  with  true  yeUow  hfft,  especially  as  it  is  acknowledged  to  have  raged 
ia  winter.    Laying  aside  all  these  efnivocal  instances  of  the  early  appearance 
of  the  ydlow  fever,  we  gather  from  the  older  travellers  in,  and  histories  of  tropi- 
cal regions,  asalso  from  the  medical  records  of  our  own  country,  that  the  true 
dkease  had  broken  out,  and  spread  extensively,  prior  to  its  .appearance  in  this 
city,  whUe.  it  manifested  itself  simultaneously  in  some  of  the  sister  cities  of  the 
.American  colonies.    According  to  Vines,'  it  appeared  in  Barbadoes  in  1647. 
ligon,  who  records  the  same  fact,  states  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
and  shipping  too,  were  so  grievously  visited  with  the  plague  (or  as  killing  a 
disease),  Uiat,  before  a  month  had  expired  after  his  arrival,  the  living  were 
liardiy  able  to  bury  the  dead."'   In  speaking  of  the  following  year,  1648,  Du 
Tertre  says:    "During  this  year,  the  plague,  unknown  in  these  islands  since 
the  time  they  were  inhabited  by  the  French,  was  introdaced  therein  by  some 
V'essels.     It  commenced  at  St.  Christopher,  and,  in  the  course  of  eighteen 
Hionths,  carried  off  one-third  of  the  •inhabitants."*  .Writing  ten  years  later, 
ftochcfort*  remarks:  *'The  plague  was  formerly  unknown  there  (the  V(e8t 
Indies?),  as  well  as  in  China,  and  some  other  Eastern  countries.     But  a  few 
years  ago,  the  greater  number  of  these  islands  were  afflicted  with  malignant. 
fevers  which  the  physicians  regarded  as  contagious."   It  prevailed  in  Jamaica 
in  1671.*    The  event  was  connected  with  the  return  of  the  victorious  fleet 
"  from  the  signal  Panama  expedition,"  when  ''  they  brought  with  them  a  high, 
if  not  pestilential  fever,  of  which  many  died  throughout  the  country."     The 
ferer  appeared  twenty  years  later  at  Leogane  (St.  Domingo),  in  1691,  on 
which  occasion,  according  to  Moreau  de  St.  Mery,  it  was  brought  by  the  fleet 

I  Hatchinson,  L  pp.-  34,  35,  and  Webster,  i.  p.  177,  &c. 

*  Collection  of  Massachusetts  Papers;  see  Bancroft,  p.  316. 

*  A  True  and  Exact  History  of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  &c.,  by  Richard  Ligon,  pp. 
!lin4  2o. 

*  Hi<t  G^^rale  des  Antilles,  i.  p.  422. 

*  Ili^t  Xat.  et  Morale  des  lies  Antilles  de  TAm^riqae,  4to.  p.  2. 

*  Tnpbam,  SUte  of  Health  of  Jamaica,  1679,  p.  81. 
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of  Admiral  Dacasse.^  The  same  year  it  showed  itself  at  St.  Christopher,* 
and  the  next  at  Port  de'Paix.'  The  outbreak  of  the  disorder,  and  its  exten- 
sive ravages  in  Pernambnco  (Brazil),  from  1,687  to  1694/  is  known  to  most 
readers ;  so,  likewise,  its  supposed  introduction  thence  into  Martinique  in 
1690,  by  the  Oriflamme,  which  there  touched  on  her  return  from  Siam.'  It 
prevailed  also  in  the  city  of  the  Cape  (St.  Domingo)  in  1696;  and  at  Leogane 
in  1698.'  Hughes,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Bariadoes,  writing  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Gamble,  mentions  the  prevaleiice  of  the  fever  In  that  island  in 
1691.7  Xt  was  then  and  there  called  the  new  distemper,  or  Kendal's  fever, 
after  a  distinguished  and  popular  officer  of  that  name.  Hughes  also  men- 
tions its  occurrence  in  169G.  According  to  Captain  Philips,  who  visited  the 
island  in  1694,  it  prevailed  then  very  extensively,  Und  bad  done  so  during 
the  war,  some  years  before.®  "  I  shall,"  says  the  worthy  captain,  *'  pretend  to 
give  no  account  of  this  island,  which. is  so  well  kivown,  being  one  of  our  own 
plantations,  bat  only  observe  that,  thotigh  it  be  a  pretty  pleasant  spot,  and 
Inhabited  by  a  great  many  .worthy  hospitable  gentlemen,  yet  it  was  its  fate 
now  to  be  violently  infected  With  the  plagua^  so  that^  in  tlie  late  war,  it 
proved  a  perfect  grave  to  most  that  came  there,  all  new  comers  being  gene- 
rally seized  with  the  pestilence;  of  which  very  few  recovered.  Captain 
Thomas  Sherman^  in  his  majesty's  ship  Tiger,  in  the  two  years  that  he  lay 
there,  buried  out  of  her  600  men,  as  he  told  me,  though  his  complement  was 
but  220,  but  still  pressing  men  out  of  the  merchant  ships  that  came  in,  to 
recruit  bis  number  in  the  room  of  those  that  died  daily,  I  lost  about  eighteen 
of  my  men  by  it,  and,  in  truth,  did  not*expect  to  escape  myself,  and  therefore 
was  so  indifferent,  that  there  was  not  a  friend  or  acquaintance  of  mine  seized 
with  the  distemper  but  I  freely  and  frequently  went  to  visit  him,  which  pro- 
bably was  the  reason  that  I  escaped.  Here  died  about  twenty  masters  of 
ships  during  my  stay  her^." 

An  epidemic  of  fever,  upon  the  true  yellow  fever  nature  of  which  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  prevailed  at  Kocheford,  in  France,  during  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  1694.*  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  indeed,  that  even  in 
this  Country  the  fever  had  existed  prior  to  its  appearance  in  Philadelphia; 

# 

for,  in  the  summer  of.  1692,  a  sickness  prevailed  in  Boston  which,  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  spread,  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  it  appear- 
ed, and  the  mortality  to  which  it  gave  rise,  we  may  conjecture  to  have  been 
the  disease  under  consideration.  Our  information  on  the  subject  is  derived 
from  Hutchinson,,  yvho,  in  his  llistory  of  Massachusetts  Bay,^  says :  "  In 

1  Hist,  de  St.  Domingae,  ii.  p.  479. 

»  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  701.  »  Ibid. 

^  Fcrr^yra  da  Roia,  Tratta^o  da  Constita9am  de'Pernambuco.    Li^.boa,  1604. 

*  Labat,  Nouveau  Voyage  en  Ajn^rique,  i.  p.  72.' 

*  Moreau  de  St.  M^ry,  i.  p.  684;  ii.  p.  479. 
'  Hughes's  Hist,  of  Barbadoes,  p.  37. 

*  Philips,  Vbyoge  to  Africa  and  Barbadoes ;  Churchiirs  Collection,  vi.  p.  257. 

"  Chirac,  Traits  des  Fievrfes  Muligncs ;  des  Fievres  Pestilentielles,  et  autres,  i.  p.  30. 
Pringle,  Diseases  of  the  Army,  p.  328. 
»  Vol.  ii.  pp.  71,  72. 
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1692,  it  was  resoifed  there  should  be  an  expedition  the  next  year.    A  fleet 
vas  to  be  employed  in  the  winter,  in  reducing  Martinico,  and,  having  per- 
fonned  that  serrice;  was  to  go  to  Boston,  there  to  take  on  board  a  body  of 
land  forces,  nnder  Sir  Wm.  Phipps,  and  so  proceed  to  Qnebec.    Had  Qaebec 
been  the  only  object,  and  reasonable  notice  given  to  the  colonies,  there  was 
reason  to  expect  success.    By  the  fleet's  going  to  the  We^  Indies,  the  whole 
design  was  blasted.     If  sickness  had  not  weakened  them,  the  force  woald 
still  have  been  insufficient  for  the  redaction  of  Martinico ;  but  the  mortalit}' 
WIS  so  great,  that  before  Sir  Francis  Wheeler,  the  commander-in-chief,  came 
to  Boston  with  the  fleet,  June  I7th,  he  had  buried  1,300  opt  of  2,100  sailors, 
and  1,800  out  of  2,400  soldiers.     It  may  be  supposed  the  Admiral  had  done 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  Canada  expedition."    Hutchinson  adds,  that  the 
"distemper,  which  had  been  in  the  fleet,  spread  to  Boston,  and  was  more 
malignant  than  even  the  smallpox  had  been,  or  any  other  epidemical  sickness 
vlijch  had  been  in  the  country  before ;  and  many  families  left  the  town  and 
1      resided  in  the  country  until  the  infection  ceased."    In  this  instance,  the  causes 
of  the  disease  was  in  all  probability  located  in  the  vessels  where  it  originated, 
ud  where  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  if  they  were  really  affected,  received  the 
infection.     But  the  truth  of  this  communication  and  spread  of  the  disease  is 
open  to  great  doubt ;  for  Cotton  Mather,  a  contemporary  of  the  event,  says : 
'*  There  was  an  English  fleet  of  our  good  friends  with  a  direful  plague  aboard, 
intended  hither.     Had  they  come,  as  they  intended,  what  an  horrible  desola- 
tion had  cut  us  off,  let  the  desolate  places,  that  some  of  you  have  seen  in  the 
colonies  of  the  South,  declare  unto  us  I    And  that  they  did  not  come,  was  the 
signal  hand  of  HeaVen."^    From  this  it  would  seem  that  Sir  Francis  Wheeler's 
^<rs$els  may  have  arrived  at  Boston  most  dreadfully  infected,  but  that  the  dh- 
^tse  was  not  propagated  to  individuals  on  shore.' 

In  the  same  year  that  the  yellow  fever  made  its  appearance  for  the  first 
time  in  Philadelphia,  it  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Charleston, 
^here,  as  we  are  told  by  Hewatt,'  it  carried  off  a  considerable  number  of 
I*opIe."  "Never,"  says  the  historian,  "had  the  colony  been  visited  with 
!^h  general  distress  and  mortality.  Few  families  escaped  a  share  of  the 
public  calamity."  Dr.  Ramsay,  in  his  History  of  South  Carolina ^  alludes  to 
this  early  epidemic,  but  is  uncertain  as  to  the  precise  year  in  which  the  dis- 
«tee  broke  out,  mentioning  that  the  event  occurred  in  1699  or  1700.*  But, 
independently  of  the  statement  of  Hewatt,  which  seems  to  admit  of  no  doubt, 
ibfr  matter  is  set  at  rest  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Isaac  Norris,  of  this  city,  who, 

\iiwier  date  of  18th  September  (9th  month)  old  style,  1G99,  says  to  his  friend, 
3<^fFrey  Pennell,  that  he  had  information  from  Charleston  of  the  great  mor- 
ulitv  that  had  occurred  there  from  the  fever — one  hundred  and  fifty  having 

'      '  Majrnalia,  Book  7,  p.  116.  «  Webster,  i.  p.  208. 

'  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Colonies  of  South  Carolina 
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died  in  a  few  days,  the  surviyors  flying  into  the  coantry/  and  the  town  being 
thinned  to  a  very  fev  persons. 

Of  medical  accounts  of  the  epidemic  of  1699  in  this  city,  we  are  perfectly 
destitate;  the  references  to,  and  descriptions  of  it  which  we  possess — all  of 
them  meagre,  and,  in  a  professional  point  of  view,  void  of  interest  or  of  nse- 
falness — ^being  gleaned  from  the  jonrnals  of  the  few  travellers  who  yisited 
oar  shores,  the  manuscript  correspondence  of  one  or  two  citizens  of  the 
place,  and  the  pages  of  the  early  historians  of  the  colonies.' 

Mr.  Isaac  Norria,  already  mentioned,  an  eye-witness  of  the  event  nnder 
consideration,  is  a  letter  to  Jonathan  Dickinson — ^for  a  perusal  of  which  I  am 
indebted  to  his  distinguished  great-grandson.  Dr.  G.  W.  Norris,  of  this  city — 
states,  under  date  of  15th  of  June:  "  Our  families,  among  which  I  include 
thy  own,  are  well  by  the  divine  mercy  of  the  Lord,  only  my  poor  wife  begins 
to  complain  tills  evening,  which  is  some  trouble,  because  some  are  sickly ; 
and  leit  the  news  (as  such  generally  does)  should  magnify  ere  it  reach  you, 
this  my  advice,  that  it  has  been  pretty  sickly  this  month,  many  children  have 
died,  and  this  last  week  many  older  persons  have  been  taken  ill."  '^I  think 
it  is  exactly  the  Barbadoes  distemper;  they  vomit  and  void  blood."  Writing 
to  the  same  on  the  24th  of  the  month,  Mr.  Norris  mentions  the  death  of 
many  of  bis  acquaintances  and  friends,  and  adds :  **  But  we  hope  (the  weather 
now  being  pretty  cool  and  pleasant)  that  it  may  be  a  means,  in  God's  hands, 
to  stay  the  distemper ;  and  though  some  have  been  thus  visited  more  than 
ordinary,  yet,  in  the  general,  it  is  not  so  sickly  as  is  represented  abroad." 
''  This  has  been,  about  harvest  time,  the  hottest  summer  that  I  ever  felt ;  I 
really  think  several  died  in  the  field  with  the  violence  of  the  heat." 

Another  letter  writer,  William  Monington,"  confirming  the  last,  says : — 
'*Our  arrival  here  was  in  the  beginning  of  corn  harvest;  the  weather  grew 
very  hot  and  fainty ;  and  some  of  our  passengers  that  went  presently  to 
harvest  work,  spent  themselves  in  the  heat,  and  expired  in  the  field."  The 
disease,  as  we  glean  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Norris,  broke  out  about  the  be- 
ginning of  June.  On  the  1st  of  July,  the  same  worthy  citizen  writes  to  Mr. 
Dickinson  :  ''  The  sickness  did  once  seem  to  abate,  but  is  now  more  raging 
and  mortal.  I  shall  not  say  much,  knowing  such  things  fly  fi^t  enough,  and 
is  seldom  lessened  but  magnified,  but  submit  to  the  will  of  our  almighty  and 
wise  God,  who  is  now  showing  his  power,  in  order,  I  believe,  to  our  humilia- 
tion." On  the  8th  of  July  he  again  writes :  "  Trade  looks  very  dull,  occa- 
sioned chiefly  by  the  extraordinary  visitation  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
afflict  this  poor  place  with.  I  never  knew  the  like  since  I  came  into  the 
country;  it  has  been  sometimes  sickly,  yet  I  do  not  remember  it  ever  so 
mortal.  Many  have  died.  Friends  and  others,  and  many  now  very  ill.'' 
'*  Some  were  in  hopes,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  John  Mills,  9th  of  8th  month 

1  Webster,  1.  p.  214.    Rush,  Epid.  of  1798,  p.  153  ;  and  Med.  Inquiries,  iii.  p.  108. 

«  Webster,  Hist,  of  Epidemics,  i.  p.  211 ;  Rush,  Epid.  of  1793,  edit,  of  1794,  pp.  134, 
182.  See  also  Proud.,  Hist,  of  Penn.,  i.  431 ;  Pemberton's  Letter  to  Dr.  Wistar;  Addi- 
tional Facts  and  Obs.  by  College  of  Pbjs.,  p.  5. 

*  William  Mouington's  Letter  to  Andrew  Russell,  Med.  Mus.,  i.  p.  227. 
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(Ao^t),  "  that  the  cool  weather  might,  by  Divine  pennission,  help  ns,  bnt 

nnoot  saj  the  distemper  mach  abates ;  five  or  six  were  bnried  on  serenth 

dar,  and  three  on  first  day."    Bnt,  on  the  22d  of  9th  month  (September),  he 

writes  to  John  Askew:  ''I  now  think  thon  wilt  be  glad  to  hear  it  has 

pleased  God  to  withdraw  his  hand,  and  pot  at  present  a  stop  to  onr  sore 

Tjsitation,  and  the  town  and  country  generally  healthy.  .  I  thought^  bat  have 

not  time,  to  ha? e  sent  thee  a  list  from  the  registry  of  the  deiad.     The  nnmber 

is  abont  220  in  this  town,  80  or  90  of  them  Friends."    And  on  the  5thy 

10th  month,  in  writing  to  Jonathan  Dickinson,  he  says :  "  Onr  place,  throngh 

preat  mercy,  very  healthy  ag^ain,  and  an  extraordinary  moderate,  and  opea 

fall." 

Thomas  Story,  who,  in  company  with  his  friend,  Roger  Gill,  traTelled  in 
this  country  during  the  coarse  of  that  year,  and  afterwards,  settling  in  Phila- 
delphia, became  one  of  the  proyincial  council,  and  subsequently  Recorder  of 
the  city,  has  left  us,  in  the  journal  of  his  life,  a  gloomy  pictufe  of  the  distreai 
occasioned  by  the  distemper,  and  of  the  extent  of  its  ravages.  On  their  way 
to  the  city  from  the  eastward,  they  heard  of  the  sickliness  of  the  place;  bnt| 
udeterred  by  the  melancholy  tidings  they  receiTed,  they  entered  the  infected 
tovn,  where  they  heard  more  of  the  disease,  many  Friends  being  on  their  tick 
ad  dying  piUawi,  Such,  he  says,  was  the  infection,  that  some  Friends  wrote 
to  Burlington,  in  an  answer  to  a  proposal  to  adjourn  the  meeting  of  Quakers 
ibont  to  take  place  in  the  city,  that  though  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  till 
the  meeting  had  come  together,  yet  **  it  might  do  well  to  discourage,  in  all 
places,  the  greater  number  of  young  people  and  servants  that  usually  come 
to  town  on  those  occasions,  because  of  the  great  infection,  and  incapacity  of 
friends  and  inns  in  town,  at  such  a  juncture,  to  lodge  and  entertain  them, 
there  being  few,  if  any,  houses  free  of  sickness"  (p.  223-4).  Story  and  Gill 
remained  some  time  in  the  city,  ''  visiting  and  encouraging  the  sick  and 
ifflieted."  The  latter  was  taken  sick  with  the  common  distemper,  and  died 
CD  the  seventh  day.* 

The  city,  at  that  time,  was  necessarily  of  very  limited  extent.  Houses 
vere  scattered  in  various  directions  abont  the  plot  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  early  surveyed ;  but  the  principal  and  more  compact  improvements 
did  not  reach  much  beyond  the  vicinity  of  the  Dock,  where  the  settlement 
orifrinally  commenced,  and  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  at  several  points  of 
which  dwellings  and  stores  were  erected.  The  ground  had  been  bnt  recently 
cleared ;  the  creeks,  pools,  and  swamps  were  much  as  nature  had  made  them, 
and  exposed  to  the  drying  action  of  the  scorching  sun.  The  number  of  fami- 
lies already  gathered  together  within  the  limits  of  the  infant  city,  did  not 
mach  exceed,  according  to  the  estimate  of  some  writers,*  six  hundred.  Sup- 
posing each  of  these  families  to  have  consisted  of  6.35  persons,  we  have  a 
total  population  of  considerably  less  than  4,000  inhabitants. 

'  A  Joanuil  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Story,  containing  an  account  of  his  remarkable 
conTiacement,  and  embracing  the  truth  as  held  by  the  people  called  Quakers :  Newcastle 
^p'.n  Tvne,  p.  223,  fol.  1747.     Gough,  History  of  Quakers,  iii.  510. 

*  Currie,  Fev.  of  1799,  p.  88. 
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The  epidemic  of  1699  was  preceded  by  one  of  influenza.^  Like  those  that 
have  occurred  subsequentlj,  it  limited  its  ravages  almost  exclnsiyelj  within 
the  precincts  of  the  infant  city,  and  extended  but  little,  if  at  all,  into  the 
country.*  But  within  those  circumscribed  limits,  and  among  this  scattered 
and  small  population,  its  efifects  appear  to  have  been  unusually  severe. 
Story  states  that  tha  mortality  amounted  to  six,  seven,  and  eight  a  day  for 
several  weeks,  and  that  ten  were  buried  in  one  day.'  ''  From  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  month,"  says  Monington,  ''  to  the  latter  end  of  the  eighth  month, 
there  died  of  Friends  and  others  (besides  those  that  were  buried  in  the 
churchyard)  to  the  number  of  170,  men,  women,  and  children ;  but  after- 
wards the  violence  of  the  distemper  abated,  and  very  few  died."  According 
to  Mr.  Norris,  forty  died  from  the  15th  to  27th  of  July  (Letter  to  James 
Hills).  On  the  next  day  he  says  to  Thomas  Lloyd :  ''  Death  still  knocks  at  our 
doors,  and  there  is  not  a  night  or  day  (I  think)  but  several  die.  As  I  hear, 
the  grave-digger's  account  is  150."  And,  as  we  have  seen,  he  subsequently 
stated  that  the  whole  number  of  deaths  amounted  to  220,  of  whom  80  or  90 
were  Quakers.  Assuming  this  as  the  correct  number,  and  estimating  the 
population  at  3,800,  we  shall  find  that  the  fever  carried  ofif  1  out  of  every 
17.8  of  the  inhabitants;  a  mortality  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  Subse- 
quent epidemics.  Of  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  number  attacked  with 
the  disease,  we  learn  nothing  very  definite.  It  is  presumable,  however,  that 
it  was  very  large,  as  M.  Monington  states  that  ''few  ever  lived  seven  days 
after  they  were  taken  ill,  and  very  few  recovered."  Mr.  Norris,  in  like  man- 
ner, limits  the  duration  of  the  disease  to  seven  or  eight  days,  adding :  *'  I 
think  the  tenth  person  hardly  escapes"  (Letter  of  8th  July),  and  that  some 
were  "  well,  and  dead  in  four  days"  (31st  June). 

Well  can  we  understand  the  dismay  which  this  wide-spreading  mortality 
created  among  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  rising  city,  as  strongly  depicted 
by  Story.  "Great,"  he  says,  ''was  the  majesty  and  hand  of  the  Lord; 
great  was  the  fear  that  fell  upon  all  flesh ;  I  saw  no  lofty,  airy  countenance, 
nor  heard  any  vain  jesting  to  move  men  to  laughter ;  nor  witty  repartee  to 
raise  mirth;  nor  extravagant  feasting  to  excite  the  lusts  and  desires  of  the 
flesh  above  measure;  but  every  face  gathelred  paleness,  and  many  hearts  were 
humbled  and  countenances  fallen  and  sunk,  as  such  that  waited  every  moment 
to  be  summoned  to  the  bar,  and  numbered  to  the  grave." 

The  authorities  we  have  in  relation  to  this  epidemic  being  of  the  unpro- 
fessional character  mentioned,  we  are  left  much  in  the  dark  relative  to  the 
nature  and.  phenomena  of  the  disease.  But,  imperfect  as  the  accounts  we 
possess  are,  enough  may  be  gathered  from  them,  aided  by  concomitant  circum- 
stances, to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  tolerably  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Norris,  who,  as  seen,  describes  the  fever  as  the  Barbadoes  dis- 
temper, says  that  the  patients  vomited  and  voided  blood,  that  they  were  gene- 
rally taken  with  a  shivering,  which  was  quickly  succeeded  by  a  violent  fever, 
which,  after  the  first  day,  seemed  to  abate,  yet  left  a  violent  pain  at  the  sto- 

»  Webster,  i.  p.  212.  «  Story,  223.  •  Ibid. 
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mach,  and  sometimes  in  the  head,  back,  and  bones  (8th  July) ;  but  that  they 
were  generally  sensible  to  the  last  (27th  July).     While  Monington,  entering 
also  into  some  details,  states  that  ''it  seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  head 
and  back,  and  caused  vomiting  of  blood ;"  and  that  death  took  place  within  the 
seventh  day  after  the  attack.    When,  with  these  symptoms  in  view,  we  bear  in 
mind  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  the  disease  broke  out,  the  effect  of  cold 
weather  in  arresting  its  progress,  the  natnre  and  condition  of  the  localities 
Tisited,  the  extent  of  the  mortality,  the  excessive  heat  of  the  summer,  the  infer- 
ence is  natural,  that  the  fever  differed  in  nothing  from  that  which,  under  the 
name  of  yellow  fever,  has  subsequently  prevailed  in  the  same  place.   The  chroni- 
clers of  the  epidemic  say  nothing  of  its  causes,  and  give  no  intimation  of  its 
being  communicated  from  countries  abroad  by  contagion.     Nowhere,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  do  we  find  a  suggestion  that  any  vessels  had 
arrived  from  the  West  Indies  with  the  disease  on  board,  or  in  a  condition 
calculated  to  infect  the  city,  unless  we  place  in  that  category  the  Britaunia, 
which  reached  the  city  on  the  24th  of  June  after  a  long  passage,  with  two 
hundred  individuals  on  board,  having  lost  fifty  by  death,  and  containing  many 
sick.     Bat  the  Britannia  came  from  Liverpool,  and  the  disease  from  which  it 
suffered  could  not  have  been  the  yellow  fever,  and  was,  in  all  probability, 
ship  typhas;  or,  as  it  was  then  frequently  called,  the  palatine  fever.     But 
Gough,*  and  Proud,"  who  came  long  after  them,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  disease  had  either  long  before  prevailed,  or  continued  to  prevail,  in 
the  West  India  Islands,  threw  out  the  idea  that  it  did  not  arise  from  local 
»use8  in  Philadelphia,  but  was  the  offspring  of  foreign  importation ;  while 
Pemberton,  more  explicit  than  the  rest,  states  positively  "on  information  de- 
rived from  his  father,  that  it  was  imported  in  a  ship  (or  other  sea  vessel)  from 
the  island  of  Barbadoes,  whose  cargo  consisted  of  cotton  in  bags,  which  were 
Uaded  at  a  wharf  between  Market  Street  and  the  drawbridge,  and  there 
stored  for  sale."'    Perhaps  the  correctness  of  the  inference  will  not  acquire 
probability  when  the  reader  is  told  that  Pemberton's  father,  from  whom  the 
facts  are  derived,  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  calamity. 
But  we  are  assured  that  young  though  he  might  be,  "  he  was  capable  of 
making  his  remarks  on  occurrences,  and  afterwards  of  remembering  them ;" 
and  that  he  ''knew  it  to  be  the  invariable  judgment  of  the  physicians  and 
other  citizens,  that  the  disease  was  introduced  among  them  in  the  manner 
related  above,  attributing  it  to  no  other  visible  cause."* 

»  Op-  cit,  iii.  616.  «  Op.  oit,  i.  481. 

*  Additional  facts  by  the  College  of  Phys.,  p.  6. 

*  Dr.  Rush,  in  his  account  of  a  sabseqnent  Tisitation,  and  Mr.  Noah  Webster,  in  the 
£rst  Tolame  of  his  well-known  work  on  epidemics,  frequently  refer  to  the  correspoDdence 
of  Hr.  Norns — from  which,  indeed,  they  derive  the  principal  share  of  their  information 
respecting  the  events  of  1699.  They  both  state  having  had  access  to  the  MS.,  and  yet 
they  both  make  the  most  remarkable— and,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  in  some  instances 
the  same — blunders  as  to  the  dates  of  the  letters.  These  blunders  are  not  of  a  trifling 
snd  unimportant  character,  leading,  as  they  do,  into  a  false  conclusion  as  to  the  period 
at  which  the  epidemie  broke  out,  and  terminated.     Thus,  Mr.  Webster  represents  Mr. 
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From  1699  to  the  year  1741,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  records  of  the  period  show  that  it  prevailed,  with  more  or 
less  severity,  at  Martinique  in  1703  and  1706;'  at  Cape  Fran9ai8,  now  Cape 
Haytien,  in  1705,  1723,  1733,  1734,  1739,  sn^d  1740;"  at  Leogane  in  1732;' 
at  Carthagena  in  1729  and  173Q;«  at  Barbadoes  in  1723  and  1733."^  At 
Charleston  it  prevailed  in  1703,  at  which  time  the  inhabitants  were  appre- 
hensive of  an  invasion  from  the  French  and  Spaniards.*  It  broke  out  again 
with  great  violence  in  1728,  when,  according  to  Hewatt,  it  swept  off  multi- 
tudes of  the  inhabitants,  both  white  and  black,  the  physicians  not  knowing 
how  to  treat  the  uncommon  disorder,  which  was  so  suddenly  caught  and 
proved  so  generally  fatal,  and  few  being  able  to  give  assistance  to  their  dis- 
tressed neighbours,  however  much  needed  and  earnestly  desired.^  It  again 
appeared  in  1732, 1739,  and  1740.*  Nay,  the  disease  appears  to  have  shown 
itself  nearer  to  this  city;  for,  in  a  letter  written  by  the  late  venerable  Dr.  John 
Bard,  of  New  York,  we  are  told  that  he  had  heard,  from  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  that  city,  that,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1702,  a  malignant  fever,  little 
inferior  to  a  plague,  was  imported  into  it,  which,  from  its  extreme  mortality, 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  'Hhe  great  sickness.."*    Dr.  Bard  adds: 

Norris  as  writing  on  the  15th  of  Augutt  that  the  feyer  had  broken  out  abont  the  be^or 
ning  of  that  month;  Dr.  Rash  mentions  the  12th  of  August,  0.  S.  We  have  seen  that 
the  announcement  was  made  on  the  15th  of  June.  The  letter  stating  that  the  distemper 
appeared  to  abate  at  one  time,  but  afterwards  reviTed,  is  wrongfully  dated  by  Webster 
Ist  September,  It  was  ¥rritten  on  the  1st  of  July.  Instead  of  announcing,  on  the  1st  of 
October^  as  stated  by  this  writer,  tirat  some  had  hoped  the  cool  weather  would  have  re- 
lieved the  city,  Mr.  Norris  did  so  on  the  9th  of  August.  The  information  as  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  epidemic  was  conyeyed  under  date  of  22d  September,  and  not  of  22d  October, 
as  stated  by  Webster,  and  9th  of  November,  0.  S.,  by  Dr.  Rush.  Mr.  Norris  refers  to  th« 
intense  heat  of  the  time,  not  on  the  24th  of  August,  as  Dr.  Rush  saye>,  nor  on  the  1st  of 
September,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  Webster,  but  on  the  24th  of  June. 
Finally,  the  existence  of  the  fever  in  Charleston  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  dated  18th  Sep- 
tember, and  not  18th  October,  as  Webster  has  it,  or  18th  of  November,  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Rush. 

The  dates,  as  given  in  the  text,  were  carefully  noted  from  a  correct  copy  of  the  letters 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  late  Mr.  Isaac  Norris.  They  harmonize  with  well-known  facta, 
and  correspond  with  the  contents  of  Mr.  Monington's  letter.  Roger  Gill  returned  to  the 
oity  after  the  disease  had^  already  prevailed  some  time  and  spread  widely.  He  was 
stricken  down  by  it,  and  died  on  the  dd  of  August,  after  an  illness  of  seven  days.  The 
epidemic,  therefore,  could  not  have  broken  out  in  the  beginning  of  that  month ;  it  must 
have  done  so  long  before.  On  the  other  hand,  Monington,  as  we  have  seen,  states  that 
the  mortality  from  the  beginning  of  6th  month  (June)  to  the  end  t)f  8th  month  (August), 
was  120. 

>  Feuille^,  Journal  d'Obs.  dans  la  N.  Espagne,  &o.,  pp.  186,  187. 

*  Moreau  de  St.  Mery,  i.  pp.  534,  585;  Desportes,  Malad.  de  St  Domingue,  1.  p.  191. 
»  Moreau  de  St.  Mery,  ii  p.  479.  *  UUoa,  L  pp.  41,  44. 

»  Warren,  p.  4.  •  Hewatt's  Hist  Acct,  i.  182. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  817;  Lining,  Edinb.  Essays,  &o.,  ii.  p.  407. 

*  Lining,  Ibid. ;  Ramsay's  Hist,  ii.  pp.  88,  84 ;  Simons,  Carolina  Joum.,  i.  p.  2 ;  Ibid., 
Report  to  Board  of  Health,  p.  6. 

*  Carey's  American  Museum  for  1788,  p.  454;  Currie,  Dis.  of  the  U.  S.,  p.  63. 
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"This  formidable  disease,  if  tradition  says  tnie,  was  brought  here  (New- 
York)  from  St.  Thomas  in  a  single  bale  of  cotton." 

Though  enjojing  as  free  an  intercourse  as  before  with  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  other  North  American  colonies,  daring  the  long  period  above  men- 
tioned, Philadelphia  remained  unscathed  until  1741.     But  in  the  latter  year, 
while  prerafling  in  Jamaica  and  other  West  India  islands,^  the  disease  broke 
out,  as  it  would  appear,  with  violence,  and  continued  until  checked  by  the 
juivent  of  cold  weather.     Our  information  relative  to  this  epidemic  is,  per«- 
hape,  even  more  unsatisfactory,  in  a  professional  point  of  view,  than  that  we 
possess  concerning  the  former.     Of  the  localities  it  affected ;  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  season ;  of  the  condition  of  the  city- at  the  time  of  its  prevalence ; 
of  the  precise  ratio  of  the  mortality  it  occasioned,  our  information  is  very 
limited.     But  that  the  disease  did  really  prevail,  that  it  occasioned  no  incon- 
siderable loss  of  life  among  the  inhabitants,  and  presented  many,  at  least,  of 
the  Qsaal  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  yellow  fever,  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
doubt.     I  am  perfectly  aware  that  Mr.  Pemberton,  a  respectable  citizen  of 
this  city,  whose  letter  to  Dr.  Wistar  has  already  been  cited  in  reference  to  the 
epidemic  of  1699,  distinctly  ascribes  (p.  6)  the  fever  to  the  year  1740  instead 
of  1741.     But,  as  he  nowhere  refers  to  the  disease  of  the  last-mentioned 
Tear — which,  nevertheless,  is  spoken  of  by  medical  and  other  writers  of  the 
times  and  public  documents— ^nd  as  he  is  sustained  by  no  other  authority  in 
affixing  the  above  date  to  the  disease,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  his 
memory  did  not  serve  him  right  on  the  occasion,  that  the  year  1740  was  free 
from  an  epidemical  visitation  of  the  fever,  and  that  his  remarks  have  reference 
to  the  disease  of  tlie  succeeding  year. 

Watson,  in  his  Annals  of  Philadelphia^  gives  us  some  useful  information 
<m  the  subject,  which  he  derived  from  letters  addressed  at  the  time  by  Mr. 
Peters  to  the  proprietary,  then  in  England.  These  letters,  while  fixing 
the  date  of  the  visitation,  tell  us  of  the  havoc  it  committed,  the  name  by 
which  it  was  j^nown,  the  class  of  individuals  on  whom  it  more  particularly 
bore,  as  well  as  the  panic  it  occasioned.  ''It  was  called  the  palatine  dis- 
ease, becaose  prevailing  among  the  German  emigrants,  probably  fronf  their 
confinement  on  shipboard.  The  inhabitants  were  much  alarmed,  and  fled  to 
the  country  towns  and  places ;  and  the  country  people,  in  equal  fear,  avoided 
to  visit  the  city"  (ii.  p.  371). 

For  the  following  letter  of  Mr.  Petefs,  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Dr. 
Xorris.  It  is  dated  Philadelphia,  Oct.  20, 1741,  and  is  as  follows :  "  At  the 
time  of  your  brother's  departure  from  this  city,  it  was  afflicted  with  a  most 
malignant  distemper  imported  in  the  spring  by  ships  from  Ireland.  At  first, 
it  crept  along  the  wharves,  affecting  strangers,  common  sailors,  and  the  low 
tnd  poor  part  of  the  people,  and  was  easily  managed  by  the  physicians ;  but, 
as  the  dog-days  advanced,  having  a  long  and  dry  season  without  gusts,  the 
Rckness  increased  and  attacked  the  better  sort  of  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  a 
good  many  died,  though  not  in  such  numbers  as  is  reported.    About  the  17th 


1  Home,  p.  280;  Williams,  p.  11. 
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August,  the  physicians  opened  the  body  of  a  man  who  died  in  forty-eight  hoars 
from  the  first  sensible  attack,  and  found  his  bowels  and  atomach  quite  mortified. 
From  the  Hth  August  to  ITth  September,  the  distemper  continued  Tery  vio- 
lent, and  baffled  all  the  arts  of  the  doctors.  I  stayed  a  few  days  at  New  York 
after  your  brother  went,  and  there,  by  accident,  I  lighted  oa  Dr.  Warren's 
treatise  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Barbadoes,  a  book  well  known  in  London,  and 
finding  his  description  answer  in  most  points  to  the  Philadelphia  sickness,  I 
dispatched  it  immediately  to  Dr.  Groeme,  who  was  much  assisted  by  it;  and, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  book,  the  distemper  came  to  be  well  understood,  so  as 
to  yield  soon,  in  very  violent  cases,  to  a  free  use  of  sudorifics — Dr.  Warren's 
Hpecific  for  the  cure.  One  particular  symptom  attended  the  fever  in  Phila^ 
delphia  which  I  suppose  never  appeared  in  Barbadoes,  and  that  is  a  sup- 
pression of  urine  from  the  first  attack.     This  was  the  case  of  poor ;  and 

when  the  urine  was  suppressed,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  one's  recovery. 
At  present,  we  enjoy  good  health,  and  a  fine  season.  According  to  the  best 
accounts  I  am  able  to  get,  the  number  of  the  dead  since  the  1st  of  June 
amounts  to  no  more  than  250  " 

Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  a  distinguished  practitioner  of  that  period,  and  whose 
name,  conjointly  with  that  of  his  brother,  Dr.  Phineas  Bond,  is  found  often 
honourably  associated  with  that  of  our  illustrious  Franklin  in  works  of  benevo- 
lence and  public  utility,  in  the  introductory  lecture  to  a  course  of  clinical 
medicine,  delivered  in  December,  1766,^  mentions  his  having  witnessed  the 
yellow  fever  five  times  since  settling  in  Philadelphia,  and  adds  :  **  It  was  in 
the  year  '41  I  first  saw  that  horrid  disease."  From  Dr.  Rush"  we  learn  that 
the  fever  in  question  was  referred  to  in  a  letter  (now  no  longer  to  be  found) 
of  Dr.  Franklin's  to  his  brother,  who  stopped  at  Burlington,  on  his  way  from 
Boston  to  this  city,  until  assured  by  the  doctor  that  a  thunderstorm,  which 
had  cooled  the  air,  had  rendered  it  safe  to  come  into  the  city.  It  is  also  re- 
ferred to  in  a  memorandum  appended  by  Dr.  Kearsley,  Sr.,  to  the  MS.  copy 
of  Dr.  Mitchell's  account  of  the  epidemic  of  Virginia  in  1741,  and  which, 
after  being  quoted  by  Dr.  Rush  (p.  134),  was  published  in  Coxe's  Medical 
Museum  (vol.  i.  pp.  20,  21),  and  subsequently  in  the  Medical  and  Philoso- 
phical  Begister  (vol.  iv.  p.  246,  note).  Dr.  K.  was  long  a  practitioner  in 
this  city ;  and  speaks  of  the  disease  as  an  eye-witness.  But  the  most  positive 
proof  of  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  its  ravages, 
is  found  in  the  register  of  the  Quaker's  cemetery.  Under  date  of  sixth  month 
(O.  S.),  Rush  says,  it  is  there  stated  that  *^^  malignant  fever  now  spreads 
much;"  and,  a  month  after,  '*many  who  died  of  the  above  distemper  were 
persons  lively -and  strong,  and  in  the  prime  of  their  time"  (p.  134). 

The  period  of  the  year  at  which  the  fever  made  its  appearance,  the  extent  of 
the  mortality  it  occasioned  in  a  few  short  months,  the  effect  of  cold  in  arresting 
its  career  of  destruction,  the  analogy  of  the  symptomH  to  those  described  by 
Dr.  Warren,  of  Barbadoes,  the  occurrence  and  fatal  tendency  of  suppressiou 

1  Published  fVom  the  Minutes  of  the  PcnnsylTaoia  Hospital,  in  N.  A.  iv. 
»  Fever  of  1793,  p.  184. 


left  118  a  safficiently  copioas  accoaot  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
kble  OS  to  form  aa  idea  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
bterials  we  possess  on  the  sdbject  mast  be  my  apology  for  insert^ 
loraadnm,  notwithstanding  the  rather  antiqnated  pathological 
its.  Comparing  the  disease  with  that  described  by  Dr.  Mitchell, 
Dr.  Kearsley  says : — 

ering  pains,  like  those  attending  a  rheumatic  fever,  but  mnch 
were  generally  mnch  complained  of  from  the  first  by  those  who 
se  in  Pennsylvania.  They  are  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  M. 
f  great  anxiety,  with  sickness  and  pain  in  the  stomach,  attended 
MTe  convalsiYe  vomiting,  which  no  medicine  would  scarce  re- 
^peared  on  the  first  and  second  day,  but  more  commonly  on  the 
t  was  generally  fatal,  by  bringing  on  hiccough,  inflammation  of 
tnd  viscera,  with  a  large  discharge,  by  vomit,  of  a  black,  atra- 
r,  like  coffee-grounds,  mixed  with  bloody  lymph  or  coagulated 
1  frequently  put  a  period  to  the  patient's  life,  though  some  re- 
r  this  symptom  by  an  early  discharge  of  the  black  matter  by 

tra-bilious  humour,  as  Dr.  Mitchell  calls  it,  was  highly  acrid,  yet 
as  that  in  Virginia,  which  gave  it  a  more  easy  passage  through 
iCts ;  and,  being  thereby  more  easily  pumped  up  by  the  convul- 
I  of  the  stomach,  hence,  by  its  greater  acrimony,  it  rendered 

more  violent  and  fatal  than  it  seems  to  have  been  in  Virginia. '" 
>  the  time  seemed,  as  it  would  appear,  inclined  to  look  for  the 

epidemic  in  the  local  sources  of  infection  existing  in  the  city. 
more  natural  to  attribute  its  development  to  importation  from 
,  as  generally  happens  in  such  cases,  those  who,  not  being  able  to 
id  about  the  city  circumstances  calculated  to  produce  the  fever, 
ft  foreign  origin,  differed  as  to  the  place  whence  it  was  to  be 


■«#_        T*      ---1     -  _i  _  V.       _      tl!  a\ 
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a  communication,  before  utterly  regtrained,  was  opened  with  our  city;  and  oit    : 
the  return  of  the  ships  and  people  employed  in  that  business,  a  new  species 
of  fever  was  introduced."    Dr.  Lind,  on  the  other  hand,  relying  on  informa-    • 
tion  derived  "  from  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia  who  had  been  a  sufferer  by    • 
the  disease,"  states  that  the  yellow  fever  was  introduced  "  by  means  of  a    i 
trunk  of  weariqg  apparel  belonging  to  a  gentleman  who  had  died  of  the  ferer    i 
in  Barbadoes;"  whilst  Dr.  Bond,  with  much   confidence,  discovered  the 
cause  of  it  in  a  number  of  convicts  from  the  Dublin  jail ;  and  others,  again,  ad    : 
we  have  seen,  traced  it  to  German  emigrants  recently  arrived  from  the  pala- 
tinate.    We  shall  see,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  that  while  such  was  the  state    < 
of  professional  and  general  opinion  on  the  subject  In  this  city,  a  somewhat 
different  view  was  upheld  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  same  disease  that 
year  in  New  York  and  other  places. 

We  next  hear  of  the  appearance  of  the  fever,  in  an  epidemical  form,  in 
1744,  when  it  prevailed  likewise  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  city  of  New  , 
York.*  It  may  be  proper  to  state,  however,  that  the  existence  of  the  disease 
at  the  period  in  question  is  open  to  some  doubt.  The  only  authority  on  the 
subject  I  have  been  So  far  able  to  discover,  is  Mr.  Pemberton,  who,  in  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Wistar,  already  several  times  quoted,  after  stating  that  the  fever 
last  mentioned  occasioned  little  alarm,  continues :  **  Nor  was  thb  city,  in  that 
manner,  remarkably  affected  until  the  year  1744,  when  a  disease  appeared 
with  unusual  symptoms,  and  proved  mortal  to  a  considerable  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  of  whom  divers  were  respectable  characters,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  yellow  fever,  and  known  to  be  imported  from  some 
of  the  West  India  Islands."  I  may  remind  the  reader  that  Dr.  Bond, 
writing  in  1766,  mentioned  his  having  witnessed  five  visitations  of  yellow 
fever,  the  first  being  in  1741.  Such  being  the  case,  the  statement  of  Pem- 
berton may  be  thought  to  be  in  some  measure  sustained ;  for,  from  cir- 
cumstances to  which  attention  will  be  called  presently,  from  the  number  of 
epidemics  which  occurred  from  1741  to  the  period  at  which  Dr.  Bond  wrote, 
and  from  his  remarks  relative  to  the  subsequent  prevalences  of  the  disease, 
and  to  the  courses  and  progress  of  the  one  in  question,  it  is  not  beyond  the 
range  of  possibility  that  the  second  epidemic  he  witnessed  occurred  in  1744. 
Nevertheless,  however  well  founded  this  supposition  may  be,  the  statement 
of  Pemberton  is  strongly  counterbalanced  by  the  direct  testimony  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  closed  a  letter  to  his  father,  under  date  of  September  6, 1744, 
with  these  emphatic  words :  *'  We  have  had  a  very  healthy  summer,  and  a  fair 
harvest."  Unless  an  error  has  crept  into  the  d^te  of  this  letter — an  occnr- 
rence  not  unknown  in  Sparks's  edition,  from  the  seventh  volume  (p.  16)  of 
which  the  above  is  quoted — or,  unless  the  disease,  if  it  occurred,  did  so  later 
in  the  season  than  usual.  Dr.  Franklin's  words  set  the  matter  at  rest,  as  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  one  so  alive,  as  hp  evidently  was,  to  public  concerns  and 
events  could  have  been  so  explicit  as  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  season  in 

'  See  Bard's  letter  to  Dr.  Hosack,  Add.  Facts,  p.  17. 
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Question  had  the  yeDow  ferer  prevailed  tp  a  sufficient  extent  to  assume  the 
diaracter  of  an  imported  and  wide-spreading  epidemic. 

Very  different  is  the  character  of  the  testimony  we  possess  relative  to  the 

preralence  of  the  yellow  fever  a  few  years  after  the  last-mentioned  date — in 

I74T;  for  although  on  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  we  most  be  contented 

with  the  statements  of  a  few  nnprofessional  writers,  yet  these  statements 

leave  no  donbt  as  to  the  epidemic  development  of  the  disease  in  that  year ; 

while  they  famish  ns  with  some  insight  into  the  circumstances  nnder  which 

it  prevailed,  and  the  eanses  to  which  it  was  generally  ascribed.     The  test!- 

Bony  on  which  we  rely  consists  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin^  to  his  mother, 

ander  date  of  October  16 ;  of  Mr.  Pemberton's  communication  to  Dr.  Wis- 

tar.  already  used  in  reference  to  former  epidemics ;  and  of  letters  of  Lynford 

Lardner*  to  correspondents  in  England ;  of  Thomas  Willing^  to  the  late  Dr. 

Griifitta,  of  this  city;  and  of  Benjamin  Chew  to  Dr.  Wistar.*  The  disease  is  also 

Boticed  in  some  letters  of  the  distinguished  American  botanist,  John  Bartram, 

which  were  placed  by  his  family  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Professor  Benjamin 

Barton,  and  by  the  latter  inserted  in  his  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Physical 

Jommal.^    It  is  likewise  referred  to  by  Mr.  David  Palmer,  who,  in  a  letter  to 

the  late  Mr.  Ed.  Penington,  of  this  city,  dated  6th  month  (June)  29,  lt47, 

ays :  "  People  are  exceedingly  sickly  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 

cspeciall  J  in  this  city,  where  upwards  of  twenty  are  frequently  buried  in  a 

day;  the  yellow  fever  being  very  brief,  carrying  off  healthy  persons  in  two 

or  three  days.    I  heartily  wish  we  would  both  escape  the  dangers  with  which 

ve  are  threatened,  that  we  may  once  more  meet,"  &c.' 

As  on  other  occasions,  the  fever,  in  174t,  broke  out  during  the  hottest 

part  of  summer.     As  just  stated,  it  already  existed  at  the  close  of  June. 

Lynford  Lardner,  writing  nnder  date  of  3d  September  (O.  S.),  informs  his 

correspondent  that  the  fever  had  already  then  been  raging  for  some  time. 

How  long  it  continued  to  do  so  we  are  not  exactly  informed.     All  we  know 

15,  that  on  the  24th  of  September  it  was  still  prevailing  in  town ;  and  we 

■ay  infer,  not  only  from  the  course  the  disease  has  pursued  at  other  times, 

bat  from  Dr.  Franklin's  letter,  that  it  continued  to  prevail  till  arrested  by 

tlie  accession  of  frost.     In  this  letter,  which,  as  stated  above,  bears  date  of 

Uth  October,  the  doctor  says:  "Besides  the  measles  and  flux,  which  have 

carried  off  many  children,  we  have  lost  some  grown  persons  by  what  we 

1  Mr.  Sparks,  m  hiB  bematifbl  and  Taluable  edition  of  Franklin's  works,  toI.  rii.  p.  41, 
ku  ascribed  this  letter  to  the  year  1749;  bat  I  baye  reason  to  think  it  was  written  in 
1747.  1st.  In  DoAne's  edition  (vol.  vi.  p.  8)  of  those  works,  it  is  placed  under  the  date 
of  the  Ust-meoUoned  year.  2d.  The  yellow  fsTer  did  not  make  its  appearance  in  Phila- 
•ie'.phia  in  1749;  whereas  we  know  it  did  so  two  years  before. 

»  See  Cnrrie  on  Yellow  PeTer  of  1798,  where  this  letter  is  given  in  full,  p.  5 ;  Barton's 
Jovnutl.  i.  p.  186. 

*  Additional  Facts,  pp.  8,  9. 

«  Ibid.,  pp.  11,  12;  Webster,  i.  240,  alludes  to  the  epid.  of  1747. 

*  Barton,  Pbilad.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  ii.  part  2,  p.  89. 

*  Ibid.,  iL  p.  89. 
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call  the  yellow  fever ;  though  that  is  almost,  if  not  quite  over,  thanks  to 
God." 

The  disease  was  mostly  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  city,  below  the  drawbridge,  and  at  lodgings  for  sailors,  and  in  the  neigti- 
bourhood  of  the  dock,  which  ^as  then  uncoYcred.^  As  to  the.  mortality  it 
occasioned,  we  know  but  little ;  bnt  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  though, 
as  Mr.  Palmer  stated,  it  frequently  occurred  that  twenty  were  buried  in  i 
day,  it  was  not  great — ^much  inferior,  both  numerically  and  in  comparison  to 
population,  to  what  it  had  been  in  some  of  the  former^  and  has  been  in  8ab> 
sequent  epidemics.  Mr.  Willing  says  that  it  caused  the  death  of  sevenl 
men  of  standing,  and  about  forty  others  of  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ths 
bridge ;  but,  as  the  fever  extended  its  ravages  below  the  dock,  we  may  pii^ 
sume  the  number  of  deaths  from  it  was  larger  than  here  mentioned  Be  (Ul 
as  it  may,  the  fever  became  soon  the  source  of  great  alarm  among  the  dtiioi^ 
and  engi'ossed  the  conversation  in  all  companies.  So  early  as  the  8dif 
September,  Philadelphia,  according  to  Lardner,  bad  become  a  melanchoij 
place,  and  many,  whose  business  and  family  would  permit  them,  fled  the  dlj, 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  country. 

The  last-mentioned  writer  is  the  only  one  who  has  left  the  least  intimatioi 
of  the  symptoms  by  which  the  fever  was  characterized,  and  even  his  statemoit 
on  the  subject  is  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  Were  it  not,  indeed,  assistii 
by  the  concomitant  circumstances  already  mentioned,  it  would  scarcely  bi 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  recognize  the  true  nature  of  the  disease— all  he  saji 
being,  that  the  latter  admitted  of  no  relief,  cure,  or  abatement,  never  into^ 
mitted  to  the  last  moment  of  life,  and  specifying  among  the  symptoms  a  ptii  , 
in  the  head,  and  black  vomiting,  &c. 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  epidemic,  its  origin,  and  mode  of  propagation,  the 
public  mind,  judging  from  the  letter-writers  referred  to,  seemed  to  have  boa 
more  fully  made  up  than  it  had  been  heretofore.     The  disease  is  said  to  hM 
exhibited  contagious  properties,  and  to.  have  been  imported  from  abroadi 
Pemberton  contents  himself  with  giving  it,  in  general  terms,  a  West  Indk 
origin.     Others  were  more  explicit  as  to  the  particular  mode  of  its  introdns* 
lion.     Mr.  Chew,  in  a  passage  I  insert,  not  as  expressing  his  individill 
sentiment  on  the  subject,  but  that  of  the  public  generally  and  of  the  medled 
practitioners  of  the  day,  say3 :  *'  I  well  remember  it  was  the  universal  opinio! 
that  the  disease  was  imported  in  a  vessel  from  some  part  of  the  West  lDdiei» 
and  was  communicated  by  the  clothing  contained  in-  the  chest  of  a  person  wko  , 
died  of  the  disease  in  the  West  Indies  (Willing  says  Barbadoes) ;  and  thit 
the  person  or  persons  who  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  said  chest  wen 
the  first  who  were  taken  with  the  yellow  fever ;  and  to  some  or  all  of  them  ifc 
had  proved  fatal.     I  also  perfectly  remember  that  Drs.  Th.  Bond  and  Phineift 
Bond,  Dr.  Graham,  and  Dr.  Cadwalader,  with  whom  I  was  particularly  ae- 
quainted,  were  all  of  them  of  opinion  that  it  was  imported  in  the  manner 
above  stated ;  and,  until  the  year  lt93,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  heard 


*  Pemberton,  pp.  6,  7;  Th.  Willmg,  p.  9. 
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h  doabted,  whether  the  yellow  fever,  at  the  different  times  it  had  heretofore 
Bade  its  appearance  in  this  city,  was  imported  or  had  originated  here''  (p.  12). 
I  presume  this  to  be  the  third  epidemic  which  Dr.  Bond  says  he  saw.    Bat, 
ff  io,  he  does  not  explain  the  introduction  of  the  disease  in  the  city  in  the  same 
way  as  Mr.  Chew  and  others,  for  he  says :  **  It  was  generated  on  board  of 
crowded  ships  in  the  port,  which  broaght  in  their  passengers  in  health,  but 
foon  after  became  very  sickly."     "I  here,"  continues  Dr.  Bond,  "saw  the 
ippearance  of  contagion  like  a  dim  spark,  which  gradually  increased  to  a 
blaze,  and  soon  after  burst  into  a  terrible  flame,  carrying  devastation  with  it, 
tad,  after  continuing  two  months,  was  extinguished  by  the  profuse  sweat  of 
tertian  fevers.     But  this  is  not  the  ordinary  course  of  the  contagion ;  it  is 
asoallv  checked  by  the  cool  evenings  in  September,  and  dies  on  the  appear- 
ance of  an  October  frost.  "^    No  mention  is  made  by  any  of  the  writers  who 
refer  to  this  epidemic,  of  the  particular  vessel  from  which  the  disease  could 
have  been  derived.    It  is  true,  that  in  the  month  of  September  the  ship 
Eniajle,  Capt.  Cox,  arrived  from  Barbadoes,  where  the  fever  was  said  to 
preTail,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  and  of  the  fact  that  during  the  pas- 
sage some  of  the  crew  had  died  of  an  acute  disease,  which  was  believed  to 
have  been  the  yellow  fever,  suspicion  arose  as  to  the  vessel  being  the  means 
of  conveyance  of  contagion,  and  she  was  ordered  down  below  the  city  and 
placed  in  quarantine.    But  the  suspicion  was  a  groundless  one,  for  the  fever 
had  commenced  to  prevail  long  hefore  the  arrival  of  that  vessel. 

After  an  interval  of  more  than  ten  years,  the  fever  broke  out  in  1760,  but 
in  sach  a  way  as  scarcely  to  merit  the  name  of  an  epidemic,  for  the  only  writer 
who  takes  notice  of  it  adds  that  it  was  not  of  long  duration,  nor  extensive  in 
its  progress.* 

More  satisfactory  is  our  information  respecting  the  occurrences  of  1762, 
when,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  same  kind  of  disease  again  ap- 
peared, with  a  greater  degree  of  malignity,  attended  with  such  symptoms  as 
proved  superior  to  the  skill  of  the  most  experienced  physicians.'    The  dis- 
ease made  its  appearance  at  the  usual  period  of  the  year ;  was  preceded,  as 
aU  epidemics  of  the  kind  usually  are,  by  very  hot  weather;  was  circnm- 
•cribed  within  such  localities  as  it  has  ever  been  found  to  prefer ;  and  was 
arrested  bj  the  accession  of  winter.     Dr.  Kedman>  a  distiinguished  practi- 
tioner of  the  time,  has  left  us,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  1793,*  an  account  of  its  origin  and  progress.     He  states  that  he  had 
one  patient  as  early  as  the  20th  of  August,  whose  case  he  treated  at  first  as  a 
Ttmittent  fever,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  individual  living  above  a  mile 
from  the  city,  to  the  southward,  near  low  and  wet  ground,  though  he  some* 
times  came  to  town,  and  transacted  business  near  the  place  where  the  yellow 
ferer  had  then  just  begun  to  appear.    Dr.  Redman  had  not  then  seen  any  of 
tbe  cases.     "I  had  another  patient  on  the  28th  of  August ;  from  thence  tp 

'  IntrtML  Lect.  N.  A.  Journal,  It.  p.  271.  '  Pemberton,  p.  7. 

•  Additional  Facts,  by  the  College,  p.  7;  see,  also,  Mr.  Willing'a  Letter,  ibid.,  p.  10. 

*  Additional  Facts,  &c.,  p.  19. 
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September  1,  four  or  Ave.  From  that  time,  they  daily  increased ;  so  that,  <9 
from  the  20th  to  the  25th  of  September  (when  the  disease  appears  to  hare  > 
been  at  its  height),  I  attended  daily  eighteen  or  twenty  patients,  though  ii 
other  physicians  had  more ;  and  I  believe  Dr.  Bond  and  others  had  patieata  i< 
in  it  abont  a  week  before  me.  From  the  27th,  the  disease  appears  to  hare  x 
declined,  so  that,  by  the  20th  of  October,  I  had  bat  two  or  three  fresh  r; 
patients  in  it,  and  then,  I  believe,  only  snch  persons  as  had  lately  come  to  }i 
lodge  or  live  in  that  part  of  the  town.  After  this,  I  had  a  few  more  scattered  3 
patients,  and  also  two  in  the  first  week  of  November,  bat  none  afterwards."  r. 
(p.  20.)  a 

The  disease  was  mostly  circnmscribed  between  Pine  Street  northerly  and  » 
three  or  fonr  squares  soatherly,  and  extended  from  Front  or  Water  to  ThirA  .i 
or  Fourth,  in  a  westward  direction.  It  made  its  first  appearance,  and  eom*  ig 
mitted  the  greatest  ravages,  about  what  is  called  the  New  Market  (siteated  a 
in  Second  Street,  and  extending  southwardly  as  far  as  Cedar),  and  the  sqaan  i>i 
to  the  eastward  of  it  Within  that  space,  after  *'  considerable  search  and  )i| 
tracing,  it  was  found  to  have  originated  in  a  number  of  small  back  tenements, 
forming  a  kind  of  court,  the  entrance  to  which  was  by  two  narrow  alleys  iroiii 
Front  and  Pine  Streets,  and' where  sailors  often  had  their  lodgings."^  Mr. 
Thomas  Willing,  in  the  letter  already  cited  several  times,  speaks  of  the  dia- 
ease  having  prevailed  extensively,  and  with  considerable  mortality,  on  oit 
about  the  '^  sugar-house  wharf,"  situated  below  Cedar  Street. 

We  have  no  preciise  information  as  to  the  mortality  resulting  firom  the  dis- 
ease on  the  occasion  before  us.  Mr.  Willing  estimates  the  loss  in  the  vicini^ 
of  the  wharf  just  named  at  upwards  of  sixty;  but  this  estimate  must  fall  far 
short  of  the  number  of  those  who  fell  victims  to  the  disease,  for  the  late  Dr. 
Rush,  who,  in  It 62,  was  studying  medicine  with  Dr.  Redman,  states— in  a 
note-book  kept  at  the  time,  and  of  which  he  gives  an  extract  in  his  acconnt 
of  a  subsequent  epidemic — ^that  the  disease  spread  like  a  plague,  carrying  off 
daily,  for  some  time,  upwards  of  twenty  persons.  When,  with  this  in  view, 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  number  of  cases  in  daily  attendance  must,  judging 
from  the  expressions  of  Dr.  Rush,  and  the  statement  of  Dr.  Redman,  have 
been  considerable ;  that  the  disease  proved  highly  malignant,  and  prevailed 
daring  more  that  three  months,  we  itiay  naturally  infer  that  the  mortality  was 
very  large— amounting,  probably,  to  several  hundred. 

It  woald  be  in  vain,  at  the  present  day,  to  look  for  a  fbll  and  complete 
account  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  disease  during  the  epidemical 
visitation  in  question.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  practitioners  of  the  time  appear 
to  have  noted  down  the  results  of  their  clinical  observations ;  or,  if  they  did, 
their  records  have  not  reached  us.  All  we  possess  on  the  subject  is  contained 
in  a  short  extract  from  the  above-mentioned  note-book  kept  by  the  late  Dr. 
Rush ;  and,  also,  in  the  short  sketch  of  that  occurrence  communicated  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  by  Dr.  Redman,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.     From  the  former,  we  learn  that  the  patients  were  generally  seized 

'  Redman,  op.  oit.,  p.  21. 
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with  rigors,  which  were  succeeded  by  a  yiolent  fever,  and  pains  in  the  head 
and  back.     The  pulse  was  full,  and  sometimes  irregular.      The  ejes  were 
iaflamed,  and  had  a  yellowish  cast,  and  a  Yomiting  almost  always  attended. 
The  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  days  were  mostly  critical,  and  the  disease  gene- 
rally terminated  on  one  of  them,  in  life  or  death.     An  eruption,  on  the  third 
or  seventh  day,  over  the  body  proved  salutary.    An  excessive  heat  and  bum- 
xng  about  the  region  of  the  liver,  with  cold  extremities,  portended  death  to 
be  at  hand.  {Epid.  o/lT93,  p.  14,  ed.  of  1794.)     That  it  would  be  difficult 
to  recognize  in  this  short  and  imperfect  description  a  picture  of  the  true  yel- 
low fever  of  subsequent  years,  will  be  at  once  admitted  by  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  disease;  yet  when — ^bearing  in  mind  that  Dr.  Rush  had  not  yet 
completed  his  medical  studies,  and  may  very  naturally  be  presumed  to  have 
omilted  some  important  and  characteristic  symptoms — we  take  into  considera- 
ticNi  the  concomitant  circumstances  already  adduced  in  reference  to  former 
epidemics,  we  shall  find  no  reason  for  doubting  the  analogy  of  the  disease 
with  the  tnie  jdk>w  fever. 

Dr.  Redman's  description,  though  short,  is  more  satisfactory,  and  leaves 
BO  doubt  as  to  the  yellow  fever  nature  of  the  disorder,  for  we  therein  find 
that  the  patient  experienced  the  peculiar  pain  in  the  head  and  eye  so  com- 
mon in  that  fever,  and  the  slightly  inflamed  condition  or  reddish  cast  of  the 
latter  organs.  Besides  this,  he  complained  of  considerable  pain  in  the  back 
and  limbs;  the  pulse  was  very  quick,  and  seldom  full  or  tense ;  on  the  second 
or  third  day,  there  was  a  lull  of  all  the  more  violent  symptoms ;  there  was 
eonnderable  restlessness ;  the  mfaid  was  generally  undisturbed ;  the  eyes  an<^. 
sarface  became  jaundiced;  and  the  scene  closed  with  black  vomit.' 

The  very  few  writers  who'^have  spoken  of  this  fever  have,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, attributed  it  to  a  foreign  source.  The  time  had  not  yet  come  when 
it  could  be  admitted  to  originate  from  the  baneful  action  of  foul  local  exha- 
lations. But,  as  usual,  opinion  differed  as  to  the  mode  of  its  introduction 
and  the  place  whence  it  canfe.'  One  tells  us  that  a  ship  from  the  West 
Indies  came  to  the  sugar-house  wharf,  below  Cedar  Street ;  three  men  were 
landed  from  her,  and  died  of  a  contagious  fever  in  the  neighbourhood — and 
from  thence  the  disease  spread ;  while  Dr.  Redman  informs  us  that  a  sick 
sailor,  from  on  board  a  vessel  from  the  Havana,  where  it  then  raged,  was 
brought  privately,  after  night,  to  the  court  near  the  New  Market— already 
mentioned — before  the  vessel  had  come  up  to  town,  to  the  bouse  of  one  Lead- 
better,  where  he  soon  died,  and  was  secretly  buried.  Tlie  reader  will  not 
be  astonished  at  hearing  that ''  Leadbetter,  with  most  of  his  family  and  many 
Mhers  in  that  court,  soon  after  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  distemper,  and  that  from 
thence  it  spread  rapidly,  first  affecting  the  houses  nearest  adjoining  in  Front 
and  Pine  Streets."* 

■  An  Aecoont  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Termination  of  the  Malignant  Feycr  lately 
ffreYmlcst  in  Philadelphia,  briefly  stated  from  authentic  documents^  17D8,  pp.  32,  38,  84. 
s  Willing,  p.  10.  '  Redman,  p.  21. 
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EPIDEMICS  OP  1793,  1794,  1797. 

The  yellow  fever  prevailed  to  considerable  extent  in  New  York  in  1791.* 
The  next  year  it  prevailed  in  Charleston  ;•  but  in  Philadelphia  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  heard  of  the  disease  from  the  year  1762  until  1793,  when, 
after  the  long  interval  of  thirty-one  years — during  which  the  city  enjoyed  its 
usual  state  of  healthiness,  and  was  only  visited  by  the  ordinary  diseases  of 
the  seasons,  and,  at  times,  by  epidemical  outbreaks  of  the  common  autumnal 
fever,  or  of  eruptive  complaints — ^the  disease  broke  out  with  a  severity  equal 
to  that  it  had  manifested  in  1699,  and,  producing  a  havoc  proportioned  to  the 
increase  of  population,  committed  thousands  to  the  grave. 

In  investigating  the  history  of  this  formidable  epidemic,  we  are  not,  as  in 
some  of  the  former  instances,  left  to  conjecture  as  regards  the  true  character  of 
the  disease,  and  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  what  may  be  called  circum- 
stantial evidence.  We  are  furnished  with  documents  of  far  higher  value 
relative  to  that  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  origin,  extension,  effects,  &c.,  of  the 
fearful  malady,  than  the  imperfect  sketches  obtained  from  a  few  letter  writers, 
whose  pursuits  in  life  enabled  them  to  do  little  more  than  chronicle  Ihe 
existence  or  general  effects  of  the  disease,  and  the  popular  reports  of  the  day 
respecting  a  few  of  the  topics  in  question.  Philadelphia,  now  more  than  a 
century  old,  had  grown  to  be  a  large  city,  and  contained  a  number  of  pro- 
fessional men,  natives  and  foreigners,  distinguished  for  brilliant  talents,  and 
extensive  and  solid  acquirements,  well  prepared  to  investigate  every  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  history,  diagnostic  signs,  and  pathological  character 
of  the  disease  they  were  called  upon  to  observe  and  combat,  and  adequate  to  the 
task  of  committing  to  the  press  the  result  of  their  observation ;  while  there 
were  not  wanting  near  them  persons  of  literary  accomplishments,  who,  though 
unconnected  with  the  profession,  were  well  qualified  to  portray  the  course 
and  effects  of  the  epidemic,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had 
appeared.  The  result  of  this  improved  state  of  things  is  the  possession,  on  our 
part,  of  a  number  of  valuable  medical  and  other  documents  relative  to  this  epi- 
demic, from  which  the  investigator  of  the  present  day  may  gather  informa- 
tion sufficiently  f^ple  and  accurate  to  enable  him  to  form  a  just  view  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  to  compare  the  disease  with  similar  affections  as  they  have 
appeared  at  various  times  and  in  other  situations  in  this  or  foreign  countries.' 
Not  a  few  of  these  publications  have  assumed  the  character  of  standard 
works,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  regarded  so  long  as  interest  is  taken  in  the 
subject.  From  their  intrinsic  value,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  events  they 
record,  the  epidemic  of  1793  well  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  yellow  fever; 
for,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found  that,  on  the  observations  made  on  that 
occasion,  is  in  no  small  measure  based  the  earliest  knowledge  obtained  re- 

*  See  Addoms,  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  the  Malignant  Feyer  which  prevailed  in 
New  York  during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October  in  1791,  p.  7,  N.  Y 
1792. 

*  Ramsay,  ii.  p.  8o;  Simons,  p.  6. 

3  Rush,  Deveze,  Currie,  Cathrall,  Nassj,  Barnwell,  Ilelmath,  Carey. 
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vp^ctiDg  the  phenomena,  character^  origin,  and  mode  of  propagation  of  that 
dii-tTise. 

The  interval  that  had  elapsed  since  the  last  outbreak  of  the  fever  was  so 
considerable,  that  few  individuals  remained  who  were  conversant  with  its 
phenomena,  and  thereby  able  to  discriminate  between  it  and  the  aggravated 
forms  of  the  ordinary  fever  of  the  season.     From  this  canse,  as  well,  proba- 

■ 

blj,  as  from  a  forgetfnlness  of  the  events  of  former  days — ^which,  as  we  have 
seen,  bad  been  left  nnrecorded — ^neither  physicians  nor,  generally,  the  public 
tt  large,  could  at  first  discover,  or  be  made  to  believe,  they  had  anything 
imnsnal  to  contend  against.  It  Was  some  time,  therefore,  before  the  fever 
attracted  public  notice.  But  the  death  of  some  persons  of  note,  the  appear- 
ance of  symptoms  of  unusual  character,  the  rapid  succession  and  multiplicity 
of  cases,  and  the  mortality  which  ensued,  opened  the  eyes  of  all,  and  spread 
uiiveraal  terror. 

Nothing,  so  far  as  the  weather  and  temperature  are  concerned,  seemed,  in 
the  minds  of  the  physicians,  or  the  public,  to  portend  the  occurrence  of  so 
direful  a  calamity.  That  such  a  sense  of  security  should  have  been  felt,  may 
appear  to  as  strange  and  unaccountable ;  for  the  experience  of  that  eventfal 
season,  combined  with  the  result  of  observations  collected  here  in  subsc- 
qaeut  years,  and  in  other  places,  has  taught  us  to  connect  the  idea  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  yellow  fever  with  the  existence  of  atmospheric  peonliarities 
and  condiUons  of  localities,  snch  as  were  noted  at.  the  time.  But,  at  the 
period  in  question,  experience  had  led  to  no  knowledge  of  the  kind ;  and,  to 
the  few  who  bore  in  mind  that  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  had  existed  in  former 
days,  it  never  occurred  that  the  disease  might  be  due  to  such  causes.  Hence^- 
what  woold  now  be  considered  of  ominous  import,  was  overlooked  by  the 
physicians  and  public  of  the  day. 

Ih*.  Rush,  who  has  furnished  us  with  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  this  epi- 
demic, states,  that  the  weather  was  moderate  daring  December,  1792,  and  the 
Janoary  following,  but  became  cold  in  February.  Blossoms,  he  says^  were 
mniversal  on  the  fruit-trees  on  the  first  day  of  April.  Several  warm  days 
were  experienced  in  the  month  of  May,  and  many  in  June ;  while,  during  the 
focceeding  month,  July,  the  heat  was  uniformly  and,  towards  the  middle, 
extremely  great.  The  same  author  adds,  that  the  weather,  for  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks  in  August,  was'  temperate  and  pleasant,  but  became  very 
warm  and  dry  in  the  latter  part  of'the  month.^ 

During  the  whole  month  of  September,  and  the  first  two  weeks  in  October, 
the  weather  was  warm  and  unusually  calm,  no  breeze  coming  to  moderate 
the  heat.  No  rain  fell  from  the  25th  of  August  to  the,.  15th  of  October, 
except  a  few  drops,  hardly  sufficient  to  allay  the  dust  of  the  streets,  on  the 
9th  of  September  and  12th  of  October.  In  consequence  of  the  drought,  the 
crops  of  grain  and  grass  were  impaired,  the  springs  and  wells  failed  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  dust  in  some  places  was  .excessive. 

The  temperature  of  May,  observed  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  varied 

'  Eusb,  Med.  Inq.,  iii.  p.  41.      . 
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from  56^  to  87^;  that  of  Jane,  from  60^  to  92^ ;  that  of  July,  from  T5o  to 
91° ;  that  of  August,  from  66^  Xo  90° ;  that  of  September,  from  67^  to  89^ ; 
and  tha$  of  October,  from  37^  to  80^— the  mean  temperature  of  those  months 
b^ing:-T-. 


• 

Homiiic. 

Mid-day. 

May         .        .        .        , 

59.4      ,     . 

.     .     72.94*  . 

June         ... 

;   *    64.87    .    . 

.     .     77.10 

July         .        .        .        , 

72.24    .     , 

.     .    84.45 

Aagost     .        .        .        , 

69.08    .    . 

.    .    82.56 

September 

60.93    . 

.    .    76.48— only  27  days. 

October 

44.06    . 

.     .    62.57—80  days. 

Tliis  gives  an  average  for  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  of 
68^  70'  in  the  morning,  and  81^  37'  at  mid-day.  Anothef  recoM  gives  an 
average,  at  3  P.  M.,  of  79°  T  for  June;  84^  3'  for  July;  and  82^  7'  for 
August;  the  average  of  the  three  months  being  82^  2'.^  A  different  set  of 
observations,  again,  made  at  sunrise,  2  and  10  P.  M.,  gave  for  May  62^,  Jane 
76,  July  81,  August  74,  September  70,  and  October  64;  the  average  of  tlie 
whold  period  being  71°  2',  and  that  of  June,  July,  and  August,  77°.* 

But  whichsoever  of  these  computations  we  may  adopt,  the  result  exhibits  » 
degree  of  heat  exceeding  that  ordinarily  observed  at  the  same  period,  and 
which,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  other  concomitant  circumstances,  is 
well  calculated  to  account,  in  the  minds  of  etiologists  of  the  present  day,  for 
the  appearance  of  the  disease,  or  at  least  to  render  its  occurrence  less  ex- 
traordinary. 

The  Register  of  the  weather  shows  bow  little  the  air  was  agitated  by  winds 
during  a  considerable  portion  of -the  season.  ''In  .vain,"  sayA  Pr.  Rush, 
*'  were  changes  in  the  moon  expected  to  alter  the  state  of  the  air.  The  light 
of  the  morning  mocked  the  hopes  that  were  raised  by  a  cloudy  sky  in  the 
evening.  The  sum  ceased  to  be  viewed  with  pleasure.'"  In  another  place, 
(p.  7),  the  same  writer  says :  ''There  was  something  in  the  heat  and  drought  of 
the  summer  months  which  was  uncommon  in  their  influence  upon  the  human 
body.  Labourers  everywhere  gave  out  (to  use  the  country  phrase)  in  harvest, 
and  frequently,  too,  when  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermpmeter  was  under 
84^.  It  was  adcribed  by  the  country  people  to  the  calmness  of  thcf  weather, 
which  left  the  sweat  produced  by  heat  and  labour  to  dry  slowly  upon  the 
body."  r 

The  condition  of  the  localities  where  the  disease  broke  out  and  prevailed, 
was,  at  the  time,  far  from  being  of  the  kind  desirable  to  secure  public  health. 
Many  portions  of  them  were  in  the  most  impure  state.  The  wharves  and 
dock  were  more  or  less  filthy.  Dr.  Rush  and  others  laid  great  stress  on  a 
quantity  of  damaged  coffee  which  was  exposed,  during  /he  latter  part  of  July, 
in  a  place  (on  a  wharf,  and  in  the  adjoining  dock)  and  under  circumstances 
which  favoured  its  decomposition.     "Its  smell  was  highly  putrid  and  offen- 

1  Cadwallader  Eyans,  Eclectic  Repertory,  vii.  p.  428. 

s  Peiroe,  Meteorological  Account  of  the  Weather  in  Philadelphia  from  1790  to  1847, 
pp.  87-192. 
'  Account  of  the  Fever  of  1798,  p.  108. 
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ore,  insomuch  that  the  mhabitants  of  the  honses  in  Water  and  Front  Streets, 
who  were  near  to  it,  were  obliged,  in' .the  hottest  weather,  to  exclade  it  by 
diitting  the  doors  and  windows.  Even  persons  who  only  walked  along 
those  streets  complained  of  intolerable  fetor,  which,  npon  ij^qnirj,  was  con- 
stantly traced 'to  the  pntrid  coffee."^ 

Besides  this  coffee,  there  was  a  large  amount  of  putrid  herbs  and  decom- 
posed animal  and  yegetable  substances.  The  narrow  streets  and  alleys  near 
the  wharTes,  as,  indeed,. in  many  other  parts,  were  in  a  foul  state,  and  the 
gntters  almost  everywhere. were  sadly  neglected. 

In  the  February  of  this  year,  the  mumps  had  preyailed  somewhat  exten- 
RTely,  and  there  appeared  also  many  cases  of  scariatina  anginosa.  The 
MOie  diseases  continued  to  show  themselyes  during  March,  when  there  oc- 
earred  a  few  pleurisies.  In  April,  the  scarlatina  continued  to  prevail;  it 
anomed  a  character  of  great  violence  in  the  commencement  of  July.  Cholera 
■orfoas  and  remitting  fever  now  made  their  appearance,  and  were  very  com- 
■on  in  the  first  weeks  of  August.  Dysentery,  at  the  same  time,  was. not 
■afreqnent.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  same  month,  the  influenza  spread  exten- 
dvely.*  But  neither  this  disease  nor  the  scarlatina,  which  continued  to  pie- 
vaO  among  children  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  caused  a  great  mortality. 
All  these  diseases  gave  way,  however,  soon  after  the  appearance  pf  yellow 
fever,  so  that  few  other  complaints  were  encountered  during  tha  progress  of 
the  epidemic ;'  when  they  did  appear,  they  were  generally  more  or  less  modi- 
led  by  it. 

The  disease  made  its  appearance  in  its  tsual  garb,  about  the  middle  of 
Amgoal.  Several  tases  of  fever  of  an  aggravated  character  had  manifested 
themselves  from  the  commencement  of  the  month,  without,  however,  exciting, 
as  already  mentioned,  the  least  apprehension  of  the  existence  of  a  malignant 
or  yellow  fever  in  the  city.     Sporadic  cases  of  common  bilious  fever  were  not 

•  *  * 

■■fineqaently  seen,  in  which  the  disease  put  on  symptoms  of  grekt  m^ilignity 
aad  terminated  fatally  in  a  few  days,  and  now  and  then  with  yellowness  of 
^in  before  or  immediately  after  death.  Dr.  Rush  says :  ''  The  report  of  a 
■alignant  and  mortal  fever  being  in  town  spread  in  every  direction,  but  it 
did  not  gain  universal  credit.  Some  of  those  physicians  who  had  net  seeu 
patients  in  it;  denied  that  any  such  fever  existed,  and  asserted  (though  its 
BBortality  was  not  denied)  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  common  annual  remit- 
teat  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  citi^ns  joined  the  physicians  in  endeavouriivg 
to  discredit  the  account  I  had  given  of  this  fever,  and,  for  awhile,  it  was 
treated  with  ridicule  or  contempt  Indignation,  ia  some  instances,  was  ex- 
cited against  me."*  But,  from  about  the  18th  of  the  month,  the  rapid  suc- 
nrnnfnn  of  fetal  cases,  attended  .with  phenomena  unuapal  in  the  common  re- 
Mittent  of  the  season,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  prevailing 
fiKase.  The  first  official  notice  of  the  latter  appeared  on  the  22d  of  August, 
when  the  mayor  addressed  a  letter  to  the  city  commissioners,*  and,  after  ac- 

■  Aeeoimt,  ko.,  pp.  158-4;  Med.  Inq.,  ilL  p.  109.    .  ^ 

'  Boah,  pp.  4,  6,  Ac ;  Barnwell,  p.  867. 

*  Aoeovnty  Ac,  pp.  14, 16;  Works,  ill.  p.  44.  «  Carey,  p.  21. 
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qnainting  them  with  the  state  of  the  citf;  issned  most  peremptory  orders  to 
have  the  streets  properly  cleaned  and  pnrified/  and  all  the  filth  immediatelj 
removed.  These  orders  were  repeated  on  the  STth,  And  similar  ones  gitlMi 
to  the  clerks  of  the  market.  • 

The  disease,  thus  established,  sprefid  nlo^  or  less  extensively  daring  the 
remainder  of  Angast  and  the  whole  of  September.  It  attained  its  oulmi- 
nating  point  in  the  early  part  of  October ;  decreased  sensibly  frOm  the  IMi 
of  that  month }  was  checked  through  the  effect  of  cold  and  frost,  which  soo- 
ceeded  to  refreshing  showers  of  rain ;  bat  did  jiot  cease  entirely  until  the  close 
of  the  first  week  in  November. 

During  these  few  months,  the  disease  gradually  invaded  sC  considerable 
extent  of  the  city.  .  Makitag  its  first  appearance  in  Water  Street,  between 
Mulberry  and  Sassafras,  it  for  some  time  confined  its  ravages  to  that  street 
— almost  every  case  being  traced  to  its  originid  source.  From  thence  it 
extended  northwardly  up  Water  Street  to  Vine.  Front  Street,  within  the 
above  limits,  was  next  attacked,  whence  it  spread  In  the  parallel  streets  and 
up  those  running  east  and  west.  In  the  progress  of  a  short  time  (after  the 
15th  of  September),  it  prevailed  in  most  quarters  of  the  city — every  street 
appearing  to  be  charged  with  miasmata ;  attacked  vriih  considerable  severitj 
the  suburb  of  Southwark,  and  broke  out  almost  simultaneously  in  the  district 
of  Kensington,  at  that  time  a  separate  village.  It  did  not  escape  obserra* 
tion  that,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  epidemic,  the  greater  number  of 
cases  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Delaware  River;  that  there, -also,  as  in 
close  alleys  and  small  streets,  the  disease  assumed  its  most  aggravated  form, 
and  proved  most  usually  fatal ;  and  that  its  severity  lessened  in  its-  progres 
westward  and  towards  the  districts-.^ 

"We  remarked,",  says  Dr.  Biamwfell  (p.  ^^4),  '*all  through  this  disease, 
that  it  was  much  milder  in  the  suburbs  than  in  the  middle  of  the  city — es- 
pecially-to  the  southward  and  westward  it  was  less  fatal ;  and  in  those  alleys 
and  ill-aired  streets,  it  was  much  more  dangerous,  and  also  more  general, 
than  where  there  was  a  more' open  exposure  and  free  air." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  the  phenomena 
which  the  disease  presented  during  this  fearful  epidemic.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  the  subject  of  the  symptomatology  of  the  fever,  as  it  has  appeared  in  tbe 
city  at  various  periods,  will  engage  our  attention  fully,  and  enough  will  then 
be  said  to  render  any  separate  description  useless  here.  If  a  different  course 
has  been  pursued  in  reference  to  the  former  visitations,  it  was  simply  because, 
the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  being  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  in  a  pro- 
fessional point  of  view;,  it  became  important  to.  lay  before  the  reader  all  the 
facts  and 'Circumstances  we  cctPld  gatheY,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  a  coirect 
knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease.  As  regards  the  epidemic  of 
1793,  however,  'and  those  which  followed,  tlie  same  difficulty  does  not  exist 
Full  and  accurate  descriptions  of  the  symptoms  have  been  laid  JI)efore  the 

'  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Citizens,  &c.,  on  Fever  of  1798,  pp.  127, 
128;  Carey,  p.  3. 
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piblic,  and  from  theih  it  will  be  easj  to  exhibit  a  portrait  of*  the  disease ; 
lot  only  to  exhibit  the  latter' in  the  variot^  modifications  it  has  presented  in 
the  same  and  at  different  seasons,  but  to  establish  a  comparison  between  it 
aid  the  corresponding  disease,  as  it  has  been*  noticed  in  other  cities  of  the 
Union  and  in  foreign  donntries.  Let  it  snffice  to  state  in  this  place  that  the 
fi^er  of  1793  presented  that  appearance  of  the  skin  from  which  it  derives  its 
■saal  appellation;  the  sadden  intermission  or  cessation  of  the  febrile  symp- 
toms on  the  second  or  third  day ;  the  ejection  of  black  coffee-gronnds  from 
the  stomach ;  in  a  word,  the  greater  if  not  all  tM  phenomena  which  charac- 
terized the  fcTer  of  Charleston,  sg  described  by  Lining  and  Monltrie ;  and  of 
die  West  Indies,  as  portrayed  ia  writings  familia,r  to  the  physicians  6f  the 
tioie— of  Towne,  Warren,  Williams,  Desportes,  Desperriere,  Maekittrick, 
Wright,  Hillacy,  Moseley,  Hnme,  Dazille,  &c. 

Daring  the  few  months  of  its  prevalence,  the  disease  occasioned  a  moc- 
tthty  well  calcalated  to  excite  alarm  and  dismay  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ill-fated  city,  as  well  as  to  aronse  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  country. 
From  the  1st  of  Aagast  to  the  lOth  of  November,  the  number  of  deaths  in 
the  city  amounted  to  more  than  four  thousand.  According  to  Dr.  Currie 
(p.  3),  it  did  not  fall  short  of  4,040.  Dr.  Rush  and  others  stated  it  at  4,044 
(pp.  139,  130;  iii.  p.  78),  distributed  as  follows:  August  325,  Sept epiber 
1,442,  October  1,976,  and  November  118.'  In  the  course  of  the  101  days 
tke  epidemic  lasted,  the  daily  mortality,  in  24  hours,  reached  between  40  and 
SO  twice;  between  50  and  60  nine  times;  between  60  and  70  eight  times ;  be- 
tween 70  and  80  six  times ;  between  80  and  90  seven  times;  between  90  and 
100  three  times;  while  it  exceeded  100  on  four  occasions,  all  in  October — 
102  on  the  9th,  119*on  the  11th,  111  on  the  12th,  and  104  on  the  13th. 

Many  <^  the  deaths  which  occurred  in  August  arose  from  ordinary  diseases; 
bat,  after  the  epidemic  had  completely  established  its  empire,  the  very  large 
proportion  of  deaths— «11,  it  is  supposed,  but  a  few  hundred — w.ere  occasioned 
hr  the  fever. 

A  comidittee  was  appointed  to  aid  the  guardians  of  the  poor  in  performing 
their  duties  towards  the  sick.  This  committee  ordered  an  enumeration  to  be 
Bade  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  hoftses  within  the  city  and  suburb^.'  The 
remit  of  this  enumeration  was,  that  the  city,  and  districts  of  Southwark  and 
ike  Northern  Liberties,  contained,  at  the  time,  6,327  houses,  with  a  popula- 
oon  of  36,811.  The  hioi^ity  in  these  houses  amounted  to  3,293.  This, 
iriben  added  to  the  former  sum,  gives  a  total  of  40,144  as  the  population  at 
tke  connnencement  of  £he  epidemic.  Should  this  be  correct,  the  loss  was  in 
the  proportion'  of  1  in  10  of  t}ie  whole  number  of  inhabitants.  *  It  is  to  be  re- 
■tfked,  however,  that  the  census  of  1790  gives  a  total  of  over  40,000,  which, 
at  the  osaal  rate  of  increase,  would  raise  the  population  of  1793  to  jxiore  than 
M,000.  Admitting  this  to.  be  a  true  estimate,  the  Mortality  would  be  re- 
to  1  in  12.13  of  the  whole  nnmberi 

■  Muiates  of  the  Proeeedmgs,  Phnad.  1794. 

*  Seybert,  StotifticB  of  Philadelphia,  p.  16;  Mhiutea  of  Prooeedinga,  &o. 
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The  proportion  of  hoases;  population,  and  deaths,  in  the  city  and  sabmbt, 
was,  according  to  the  aboTe-inentioned  enumeration,  as  follows: — 

HooMt.  FopuUtloii.  l>MithB.  ProportioiLi 

City    ."  .     .     .     .4,222  26,146  '     2,228  1  in  11.81 

Sonthwark  ...      981  6,645  627  1  in  12.4. 

Northern  LiberUes  1,114  7,460  648  1  in  13.72 

This  mortality,  greilt  as  it  appears  by  the  above  calculation,  is  rendered 
still  greater  when  we  bear  in  mind  that,  at  the  time  of  the  enumeration, 
2,728  houses  were  closed^  and  not  less  than  12,196  of  the  inhabitants  (Carej 
says  17,000)  had  fled  the  city,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  purer  air  #f  the    i 
country,  or  been  removed  there  by  the  public  authorities.      '  i 

As  to  the  number  of  individuals  who  suffered  from  the  disease,  and  the  j 
proportion  of  deaths  to  the  number  attacked,  nothing  satisfactory  has  reached  i 
us.  Dr.  Currie  (p.  3)  mentions  that,  ''.at  one  period,  there  appears  to  haye  i 
been  more  than  8,000  persons  confined  by  it  at  the  same  time ;"  and  we  find  i 
that,  at  the  Bushhill  Hospital,  807  sick  were  admitted,  of  whicU  number  448,  c 
or  more  than  one-ihalf,  died.  At  a  future  time -this  subject  will  be  re-  i 
sumed,  when  reasons  will  be  given  for  believing  that  the  proportion  was  :, 
about  1  in  3,  and  that  the -number  attacked  amounted  to  near  11,000.    *  | 

On  the  25th ^ of  August,  the  College  of  Physicians  was  convened  to  take    | 
into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  disorder,  and  the  means  of  checking  its    i 
progress.     The  result  was  an  address^  signed  by  the  presiding  officer  and  the    ^ 
secretary,  recommending  the  public  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  intercourse  with 
the  infected,  to  place  marks  on  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  houses  contain-    | 
ing  persons 'affected  with  the  disease,  and  tQ  pay  the  strictest  regard  to  cleanli-    ^ 
ness  and  the  airing  of  their  rooms.     The  College  further  recommended  the    ^ 
public  to  establish  a  large  and  airy  hospital  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,     , 
for  the  reception  of  such  poor  persons  as  could  not  be  accommodated  with  the 
above  advantage  in  private  houses;  also,  to  stop  the  tolling  of  the  bells ;  to 
bury  such  persons  as  died  of  the  fever  in  carriages,  and  in  as  private  a  manner 
as  possible ;  and  to  keep  the  streets  and  wharves  clean.     They  further  re- 
marked that,  ''  as  the  contagion  of  the  disease  may  be  taken  into  the  body, 
and  pass  out  of  it  without  producing  the  fever,  unless  it  be  rendered  active 
by  some  active  cause,"  the  /ollowin^  means  would  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  against  this  effect:  tQ 'avoid  all  fatigue  of  body  and 
mind,  and  standing  or  sitting  in  the  sun  in  a  current  of  fdr,  or  in  the 
evening;  to  accommodate  the  dress  to  the  weather,  and  to* exceed  rather  in 
warm  than  in  cool  clothing;  and,  while  avoiding  intemperance,  to  make 
moderate  use  of  fetmented  liquors,  such  as  wine,  beer,  and  cider.     They  like- 
wise  declared  their  opinion,  that  fires  in  the  streets  were  dangerous,  if  not  an 
ineffectual  means  of  checking  the  fever,  and  that  greater  advantage  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  burning  of  gunpowder.    The  benefits  of  vinegar  and  cam- 
phor, they  added,  were  confined  chiefly  to.  infected  rooms,  and  they  could 
not  be  too  often  used  on  handkerchiefs,  or  in  smelling-bottles,  by  persons 
attending  the  sick.  {Carey^  p.  22.) 

The  official  announcement  of  the  existence  of  a  fatal  and  spreading  epi- 
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demic,  by  the  city  anthorities,  created  no  small  alarm  aidong  the  inhabitants. 
Incredulity  in  the  minds  of  physicians  and  the  pnblic  ceased,  and  gave  place 
to  a  sense  of  danger ;  and  means  were  devised  by  the  latter  to  shield  them- 
lelTes  from  the  impending  evil.  Bnt  great  as  this  alarm  may  have  been,  it 
sinks  into  almost  insignificance  when  compared  to  what  it  became  on  the 
publication  of  the  address  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  For  no  sooner  was 
the  pestilential  character  pf  the  disease  positively  affirmed  by  a  body  of  men 
who,  from  the  nature  of  their  pursuits,  were  naturally  supposed  capable  of 
forming  a  correct  opinion  on  the  subject — n'o  sooner  were  all  the  recom- 
meii^tioiis  conveyed' in  that  document  promulgated,  than  alarm  changed  into 
terror ;  consternation  was  carried  beyond  all  bounds ;  dismay  and  fear  were 
visible  on  almost  every  countenance.  The  greater  number  of  those  who  could 
bj  any  means  escape  from  the  city,  lost  no  tiine  in  effecting  that  object.  ''  So 
great  was  the  general  terror,  that,  for  some  weeks,  carts,  wagons,  coaches, 
gigs,  and  chairs,  were  almost  constantly  transporting  families  and  furniture 
to  the  country  in  every  direction.  Many  people  shut  up  their  houses  wholly ; 
others  left  servants  to  tnke  care  of  them.  Business  became  extremely  dull. 
Mechanics  and  artists  were  unemployed ;  and  the  streets  wore  the  appearance 
of  gloom  and  melancholy."  {Carey ^  p.  21.) 

The  chroniclers  of  the  events  of  the  times.  Rush,  Carey,  Deveze,  Nassy, 
Tolney,  and  Helmuth,  furnish  us  with  a  dismal  picture  of  the  moral  condition 
of  the  afflicted  city,  from  which  I  cannot  glean  more  than  a  few  passages. 

Many  of  tbose  who  remained  being  afraid  to  walk  the  streets,  lest  they 
night  meet  with  individuals  impregnated  with  the  seeds  of  the  pestilential 
infection,  ^hut  themselves  up  in  their  houses.     Thousands,  of  all  sexes  and 
i^es,  resorted  to  the  smoke  of  tobacco  as  a  preventive  against  the  contagion. 
Some  chewed  garlic,  and  wore  it  about  their  persons.     Others,  carrying  their 
caution  to  a  still  greater  length,  provided  themselves  with  new  lancets,  to  be 
used  on  themselves  or  their  families,  in  order  to  avoid  thereby  contamination 
from  the  instruments  of  physicians  or  bleeders.     Many  houses,  &8  we  are 
infomied,  were  scarcely  a  moment  in  the  day  free  from  the  smell  of  gun- 
powder, burned  tobacco,  nitre  sprinkled  with  vinegar,  &c.     Churches  were 
deserted,  or  wholly  closed — as  also  the  Exchange,  City  Library,  and  pnblic 
offices — while  the  greater  number  of  public  papers  were  discontinued.    Never 
were  the  roomfi  of  PhUadelphia  oftener.  and  more  thoroughly  purified, 
•conred,  and  whitewashed,  than  on  this  frightful  occasioh.    Few  went  abroad 
witkonU  protecting  themselves  by  the  constant  application  to  their  olfactory 
nerves  of  handkerchiefs,  or  sponges,  impreghated  with  vinegar  or  camphor. 
Some  were  found  carrying  pieces  of  tarred  rope  in  their  hands  or  pockets,  or 
eunp^or  bags  tl^  around  their  necks.     Many  nev^r  walked  on  the  footpath, 
bnt  took  to  the  middle  of  the  street  to  avoid  being  infected  in  passing  houses 
where  death  from  the  disease  had  occurred.     Acquaintances  and  friends 
avoided  each  other  in  the  streets,  and  contented  themselves  with  a  cold  nod. 
Shaking  of  hands  fell  into  disuse,  and  cases  of  persons  shrinking  back  with 
affright  at  even  the  offer  of  the  hand  are  recorded.     A  craped  hat,  or  any 
other  token  of  mourning,  was  carefully  shunned;  land  many  persons  valued 
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themselves  on  the  skill  and  address  with  which  they  gained  the  windward  of 
those  they  met,  and  all  aniformly  and  hastily  shifted  their  coarse  at  the  sight 
of  a  hearse.  {Carey,)  "The  streets,"  says  Dr.  Rash,  ''everywhere  disco*^ 
vered  marks  of  the  distress  of  the  city.  In  walking  for  many  handred  yards, 
few  persons  were  met,  except  sach  as  were  in  qaest  of  a  physician  or  bleeder, 
or  the  men  who  bnried  the  dead.  The  hearse  alone  kept  ap  the  remembrance 
of  the  noise  of  carriages  or  carts  in  the  streets.  Faneral  processions  were 
Jaid  aside.  A  black  man,  leading  or  driving  a  hearse,  with  a  corpse  on  % 
pair  of  chain-wheels,  with  now  aQ4  then  half  a  dozen  relations  or  friends  fol- 
lowing at  a  distance  from  it,  met  the  eye  in  most  of  the  streets  of  the, city, 
at  every  hoar  of  the  day;,  wliile  the  noise  of  the  s&me  wheels,  passing  slowly 
over  the  pavements,  kept  alive  angaish  and  fear  in  the  sick  and  well  every 
hoar  of  the  night." 

It  was  impossible  to  find  carriers  of  the  dead,  as  a  nnmber  of  those  who 
had  at  first  performed  that  sad  office  were  soon  infected  by  the  disease.  It 
became  necessary,  in  conseqaence,  to  resort  to  carriages  for  that  purpose. 
The  nnmber  of  attendants  at. funerals  was  greatly  diminished,  and  everybody 
retired  at  the  approach  of  a  hearse,  and  windows  and  doors  were  shut  as 
they  passed.  The  day,  frequently,  would  not  suffice  to  buiy  all  tlie  dead, 
because  no  assistance  wad  to  be  had  in  digging  the  graves.  Much  of  this 
was,  therefore,  done  by  night. 

In  a  word,  scenes  similar  to  those  we  read  of  in  tlie  history  of  the  dis- 
astrous plagaes  of  Marseilles,  of  London,  and  other  European  cities,  and  of 
the  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages,  were  enacted  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
eventful  autumn  of  1793.  It  is  painful  to  reflect,  that  such  were  not  the 
only  points  of  resemblance  between  those  pestilences  and  that  which  visited 
our  city.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  distresses  of  the  times  called  forth,  in  the 
strongest  relief,  a  feeling  of  selfishness,  and  not  a  few  instances  occurred  in 
which  the  endearing  ties  of  humanity  were  dissolved.  Husbands  were  found 
who  did  not  scruple  to  desert  their  wives  at  the  critical  moment,  while  the 
death-beds  of  many  were  unsoothed  by  the  presence  of  their  wives.  Parents 
forsook  their  children;  children  forsook  their  parents;  masters  turned  their 
servants  adrift,  or  consigned-  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  hospital ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  domestics  abandoned  humane  masters-  at  the  moment 
of  the  greatest  need,  and,  in  some  instances,  those  of  affluent  fortune,  who 
had  given  daily  employment  and  sustenance  to  hundreds,  were  turned  over 
to  the  care  of  a  mercenary  negro,  after  their  wives,  children,  friends,,  clerks, 
and  servants  had  fled  away  and  left  them  to  their  fate.^ 

But,  while'  such  was  but  too  frequently  the  casis— while  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity were  loosened  to  a  deplorable  extent — it  is  a  source  of  consolation 
that  there  were  not  wanting  instances  in  which  these  same  feelings  manifested 
themselves  with  increased  splendor,  and  that  the  calamities  of  the  times  brought 
forth  examples  of  the  most  exaltpd  benevolence  and  philanthropy.  Without 
stopping  to  specify  these,  it  may  not  be  improper — if,  indeed,  it  is  not  a  daty 

*  Carey,  p.  81 ;  Devexc,  preface,  xiL 
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-4o  record  in  this  pUice  that,  among  the  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
tbe  most  entire  devotedness  to  their  fellow-creatares  was  early  ^dd  continn- 
0^^  displayed.'  With  a  few  exception^,  they  remained  at  their  post,  minis- 
tering to  the  sick.  Amid  the  appalling  scenes  of  distress  and  destruction  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  the  sense  of  self-preservation  was  no  longer 
operaUve.  Unheeding  the  -cause  of  infection,  to  which,  more  than  any  other 
hisses,  they  were  exposed,  they  applied  themselves  to  the  performance  of  their 
kborions  professional  duties,  with  a  calmness  and  zeal  worthy  of  all  praise. 
In  the  short  space  of  five  or  six  weeks,  exclusive  of  medical  students,  not  less 
than  ten  physicians  were  swept  away  by  the  epidemic.  Scarcely  one  of  those 
tlat  sarrived,  or  remidned  in  the  city,  escaped  sickness.  Some  were  three, 
four,  or  five  times  confined;'  imd,  such  was  the  condition  to  which  they  were 
reduced,  that  Dr.  Rush  states  that,  at  one  time,  there  were  but  three  phy- 
gicians  able  to  do  duty  out  of  their  houses.  Our  celebrated  countryman 
most  have  forgotten  the  Erench  physicians,  who  never  ceased  to  attend  to 
their  professional  duties. 

As  might  be  readily  expected,  the  causes,  as  also  the  mode  of  propagation, 
of  the  fearful  fever  of  1793  gave  rise  to  much  discussion.  I  need  scarcely 
remark  that  this,  like  many  other  visitations  of  the  kind,  was  attributed  to 
the  wrath  of  the  Deity,  as  a  punishment  for  the  sins>  of  the  inhabitants. 
Ministers,  moanting  the  pulpit,  were  eloquent,  and  waxed  warm  on  the  sub- 
ject Texts  were  liberally  furnished  to  show  that  such  punishments  were  not 
of  unusual  occurrence.  Some  of  these  sermons  were  published,  for  the  benefit 
tad  conversion  of  such  of  the  sinners  as  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
hearing  them ;  and,  therein,  sins  were  pointed  out  and  dwelled  upon  as  the 
principal  cause  of  the  calamity,  which  the  people  have  not,  from  that  day  to 
xlds,  shown  any  disposition  to  amend.* 

But  it  forms  no  part  of  my  plan  to  enlarge  on  the  etiological  theories  of 
such  inquirers,  and  I  must  revert  to  matters  of  greater  professional  ^import- 
mce.     By  the  majority  of  physicians,  and  the  public  at  large,  the  disease 

'  See  Derese,  preface,  xiL  *  Q^^Jt  P-  65. 

*  **. Philadelphia,"  says  one  of  these  preachers,  '*far  exceeded  most  of  the  cities  of  North 
America  in  luxury  and  dissipation  among  all  classes  of  people. 

«*It  was  Philadelphia  that  did  not  rest  until  the  performing  of  theatrical  exhibitions 
was  authorized  by  law.  'It  was  Philadelphia  that  refined  so  mnch  on  this  species  of 
TanitT,  as  to  erect  one  of  the  largest  houses  on  the  continent  fbr  theatrical  exhibitions, 
aad  engaged  actors  at  a  prodigious  expense ;  as  if  one  house,  that  existed  before,  were 
sot  fafBcient  to  ruin  our  young  people,  too  muck  neglected  already.  '  It  was  Philadelphia 
that  imported  from  luxurious  Europe  the  number  of  seventy,  or  eighty  actors  and  retainers 
of  the  stage,  who  actually  arrived  here^exactly  at  the  time  when  the  fever  raged  yrlth  the 
vtBoet  violence.  It  was  Philadelphia  that  contained  those  parents  who  had  given  will- 
ingly three  hundred  dollars  to  obtain  a  perpetual  right  of  free  access,  with  wife  smd 
ehikircn,  to  the  plays,  in  order  to  plunge  themselves  and  their  relatives  the  quicker  into 
aU  kinds  of  dissipation,  and  obliterate  in  their  hearts  all  taste  for  what  is  serious  and  use- 
fiil,  I  will  not  say  godly  and  heavenly"  (p.  12). 

J.  Henry  Helmuth  (minister  of  the  Lutheran  congregation),  A  Short  Account  of  the 
Tellow  Fewer  in  Philadelphia.    For  the  reflecting  Christian.     1794. 
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was  ascribed  to  importation  fr9m  the  sickly  porta  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
College  of  Physicians,  to  which  the  Governcir  of  the  State  applied  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  origin  of  the  disease— whether  or  not  it  was  imported; 
and,  if  sp,  ''from  what  ptdce,  at  ivhat  time^  and  in  whai  manner  it  was  intro- 
duced"— gave  a  decision  in  approval  of  thait  doctrine.  After*  affirming  that 
no  instance  had  erer  occnrred  of  the  disease  called  yellow  fever  having  been 
generated  in  this  city,  or  in  any  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  bat  that 
frequent  instances  had  occurred  of  its  having  been  imported,  not  only  into 
this,  but  into  other  parts  of  North  America,  and'  prevailing  there  for  a  Cer- 
tain period  of  time,  they  continued:  ''From  the  rise,  progress,  and  nature  of 
the  malignant  fever  which  began  to  prevail  here  about  the  beginning' of  last 
August,  and  extended  itself  gradually  over  a  great  part  of  the  city,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  this  disease  was  imported  into  Philadelphia  by  some  of  the  ves- 
sels which  arrived  in  the  port  after  the  middle  of  July.  This  opinion  we  are 
further  confirmed  in  by  various  accounts  we  have  received  from  unqaestion- 
able  authorities."  This  opinion  of  the  highest  medical  tribunal  of  the  city 
and  country — which  was  a  mere  echo  of  that  entertained  in  former  days  rela- 
tive to  the  epidemics  already  described — ^found  numerous  supporters  among 
the  members  of  the  profession,  and  was  almost  universally  adopted  by  the 
public  at  large.  But,  though  the  Governor  requested  to  know  from  what 
place,  at  what  time,  and  in  what  manner  the  disease  had  been  imported,  the 
College  took  no  notice  of  any  of  these  questions.  "  Public  report  had  derived 
it  from  several  islands;  had  chased  it  from  ship  to  ship,  and  from  shore  to 
shore;  and,  finally,  conveyed  it  at  different  times  into  the  city,  alternately 
by  dead  and  living  bodies,"  and  it  was  on  these  popular  and  fluctuating 
reports  that  the  opinion  of  the  College  was  based.  It  was  reserved  for  alter 
times  to  see  the  establishment  and  adaptioli,  by  the  advocates  of  importation, 
of  a  fabric  at  once  more  plausible  and  enduring. 

But,  while  the  doctrine  i^dvocated  by  the  College  was  thus  supported  by 
the  majority  of  the  physicians  and  the  public  at  large,  it  met  with  opposition 
from  several  influential  members  of  that  body,  and  some  physicians  of  emi- 
nence. *  Dr.  Redman,  the  president  of  the  College,  Dr.  Foulke,  and  Dr.  Leib, 
dissented  from  the  report  contained  in  the  letter  in  question ;  Dr.  Hutchinson, 
the  inspector  of  jsickly  vessels,  in  an  official  communication,  remarked  that  it 
did  not  appear  to  be  an  imported  disease ;  and  by  these,  and  Dr.  Rush,  the 
doctrine  of  importatien  was  rejected,  and  the  opinion  of  the  local  origin  of 
the  fever  openly  defended,  on  grounds  which  will  form  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Volume. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  propagation  of  the  disease,  a  greater  unanimity  of 
sentiment  existed  at  the  outset  of  the  epidemic,  and  for  some  time  after.  By 
the  very  large  majority  of  the  physicians  and  the  public  generally — even  by 
those  who  advocated  the  opinion  of  local  origin — it  was  thought  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  contact  or  intercourse  with  the  infected ;  in  other  words,  through 
means  of  contagion.  But,  even  at  that  early  period,  physicians  were  found 
who  rejected  such  a  belief,  and  taught  that  the  cause  of  the  extension  of 
the  fever  was  to  be  sought  in  the  diff^usion,  through  the  agency  of  the  air, 
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of  morbid  exhalations,  themselves  the  offspring  of  organic  decomposition. 
Gndoallj,  the  doctrine  of  non-contagion  gained  converts,  nntil,  finally,  the 
^jsicians  of  Philadelphia  became  divided  into  two  almost  hostile  parties. 
ftom  this  moment  may  be  dated  the  origin  of  the  interminable  dispate  about 
coDtagion  and  non-contagion,  which  has  continued  ever  since  id  occupy  the 
Utention  .of  the  medical  profession  in  this  and  other  conntries. 

This  fatal  epidemic  was  commemorated  in  verse,  while  some  of  the  roelan- 
Ao^j  scenes  to  which  it  gave  rise  fnmished  materials  for  a  striking  chapter 
IB  one  of  the  best  works  of  a  distinguished  American  novelist.* 

1794. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Pfiiladelphia  had  scarcely  had  time  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  severe  calamity  by  which  their  city  had  been  visited  in 
1793 — sweeping  off  a  larg^  portion  of  the  population,  and  crippling  its  pros- 
perity in  many  ways — ^before  they  were  threatened  with  a  renewal  of  the  same 
scenes.  The  yellow  fever,  made  its  appearance  the  next  year ;  but  happily 
m  a  less  extended  and  devastating  form.  By  many,  indeed,  its  existence  at 
the  time  was  doubted^  and  even  denied.  The  public  would  not,  or  could 
sot  be  made  to  believe  that  their  city  could  once  more  be  the  theatre  of  a 
fital  epidemic,  or  troubled  with  numerous  sporadic  cases  of  the  fever.  So 
decided  was  the  belief  on  the  subject,  or  the  determination  to  conceal  the 
bet,  that  no  record  of  the  disease  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  newspapers,  or 
other  public  documents  of  the  time ;  And  with  the  exception  of  a  separate 
ihort  essay  on  the  occurrences  of  that  year,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Rnsh,*  they  are  only  incidentally  and  briefly  noticed  in  a  few  publications, 
ipecially  dcToted  to  other  and  more  important  epidemics.*  Dr.  Rush,  indeed, 
became  the  object  of  much  obloquy  fot  having  openly  and  early  proclaimed  to 
the  city  authorities,  and  the  public  at  large,  that  a  fever,  similar  to  that  froin 
which  they  had  so  much  snffei^bd,  was  among  them.  There  were  not  wanting 
physicians  who  joined  in  the  clamor  against  that  eminent  man  and  those  en- 
tertaining like  views ;  and  who,  **  while  they  daily  saw  and  attended,  or  lost 

'  As  Merryn  mpproached  the  citj,  *'  the  tokens  of  its  calamitous  conditioD  became  more 
iyparcnt.  Eyeiy  farm-house  was  filled  with  supplementary  tenants — fngitiyes  from  home, 
•ad  haunting  the  skirts  of  the  road,  eager  to  detain  eyery  passenger  with  inquiries  after 
■ewB.  The  passengers  were  numerous,  for  the  tide  oY  emigration  was  by  no  means  ex- 
haasted.  Some  were  on  foot,  bearing  in  their  countenaiicer  the  tokens  of.  their  recent 
iRTor,  and  fiUed  with  mournful  reflections  on  the  forloi'nnesB  of  their  state.  Few  had 
■wared  to  themselyes  an>sylum ;  some  were  without  the  meiins  for  paying  for  yictuals, 
sr  lodging  for  the  coming  night;  othecs/who  weVe  not  thus  destitute,  yet  knew  not  whither 
to  apply  for  entertainment,  .erery.house,  being  already  dyerstocked  with  'inhabitants,  or 
hamng  its  inhospitable  doors  at  their  approaeh. 

** Families  of  weeping  mothers  and  dismayed  children,  attended  with  a  few  pieces  of 
iacfispensable  furniture,  were  carried  in  yehicles  of  eyery  form.     The  paf^t  or  husband 

■  *   * 

had  perished,  and  the  price  of  some  moyable,  or  the  pittance  handed  forth  by  public 
charity,  bad  been  expended  to  purchase  the  means  of  retiring  from  this  theatre  of  disas^ 
lera,  though  uncertain  and  hopeless  of  accommodation  in  their  neighbouring  districts."^- 
Anhur  Mervyn,  by  Brown,  i.  pp.  126,  126. 

s  Bush,  Feyer  of  1794,  Med.  Inq.,  iii.  p.  197. 

»  Folwell,  Feyer  of  1797,  p.  8. 
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patients  in  the  yellow  feyer,- called  it  by  less  unpopular  naipes*' — alieging, 
that  the  prevailing  disease  waj3  not  of  the  nature  contended  for,  because  some 
who  had  died  of  it  had  not  a  sighing  in  the  beginning,  and  a  black  yomiting 
in  the  close  of  the  attack ;  and  affirming,  that  cases  in  which  the  black  vomit- 
ing and  yellowness  of  the  skin  occurred,  were  not  nec^sarily  cases  of  yellow 
fever,  inasmuch  as  such  symptoms  were  not  unfrequently  observed  in  other 
diseases.  '^ Notwithstanding  the  pains  which  were  taken. to  discredit  the 
report  of  the  existence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  city,"  Dr.  Rush  cgntinaes, 
"  it  was  finally  believed  by  many  citizens,  and  a  number  of  families,  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  left  the  city.  And  in  spite  of  the  harmless  names  of  inter- 
mitting and  remitting  fevei;  which  were  given  to  the  disease,  the  bodies  of 
persons  who  had  died  with  it  were  conveyed  to  the  grave,  in  several  instances, 
upon  a  hearse,  the  way  in  which  those  who  died  of  the  yellow  fever  were 
buried  the  year  before."* 

That  all  the  cases  of  severe  and  even  fatal  fever  which  occurred  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  were  of  the  mature  contended  for  by  Dr.  Rush,  is 
certainly  more  than  we  would  now  be  disposed  to  acknowledge.  £:|:perienoe 
has  shown  not  only  in  this  city,  but  in  every  other  part  of  our  country  sub- 
ject to  the  disease,  that  the  yellow  fever  requires  for  its  develoi^nent  a  con- 
course of  circumstances  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  found  with  us  until  some  time 
has  elapsed  after  the  period  at  which  the  first  cases  noted  had  appeared.  We 
all  know  that  Dr.  Rush  entertained  peculiar  views  respecting  the  unity  of 
febrile  diseases,  which  must  have  led  him — occasionally,  at  least — ^to  regard  as 
similar,  fevers  which  others  view  in  a  different  light.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible 
to  read  his  account  of  the  yellow  fever  of  1794,  without  perceiving  the  slight 
grounds  upon  which  the  early  cases  were  pronounced  to  be  of  the  nature  in 
question.  But,  disposed  as  we  may  be  to  adopt  this  opinion,  the  proofs  we 
possess  in  relation  to  the  character  of  the  cases  which  appeared  later  in  the 
season  are  such  as  to  remove  all  doubts  on  the  subject.  *  besides  this,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  other  physicians  perfectly  conversant  with  the  fever. 
Dr.  Deve'ze,  than  whose  authority  none  could  be  higher,  informs  us,  that  the 
yellow  fever  occasionally  appeared  in  the  year  in  question  (xix.).  Dr.  Monges, 
anii  other  French  physician?,  wltose  knowledge;  of  the  disease  was  equally 
extensive  and  accurate,  and  whose  views  I  had  ample  oppt)rtunities  of  ascer- 
taining,  coincided  with  Dr.  Rash  and  Dr.  Deveze  on  the  subject ;  and  we 
further  learn  that  there  was  scarcely  a  citizen  or  physician  who,  three  years 
after,  did  not  admit  of  its  having  prevailed  that  year.  In  addition,  it  may 
be  .remarked  that -the  yellow,  fever  appeared  that  seasoji  in  Baltimore,* 
New  YQrk,8  New  Haven,*,  and  Charleston';*  from  .which  we  may  infer  that 
there  Existed  that  year  an  epidemic  constitution  of  atftiosphere,  which  was 
extended  to  this  city,  tlkough  in  s^  feebler  degree,  and  whicTi,  had  it  been  aided 

• 
>  Rush,  op.  cit,  p.  201.  >  Drysdale,  Med.  Mas.,  i.  p.  j2.  . 

»  Rush,  Ibid.,  iii.  218. 

*  Two  letters  relatiTO  to  the  yellow  fever  as  it  appeared  in  New  Haven  in  the  year 
1794,  by  Dr.  Monson,  Webster  collection,  171,  &c. 

*  Ramsay,  Hist,  of  South  Carolina,  ii.  p.  B5 ;  Simons,  p.  6. 
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bf  Strong,  remote  and  exciting  caases,  would  doubtless  haya  elicited  the  de- 
felopment  of  tbe  feyer  on  a  larger  scale. 

Tlic  precise  period  at  whidh  the  true  yellow  feyer  made  its  appearance  this 
yetr  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
e»5«  of  the  disease  began  to  show  themselves  in  the  month  of  August — 
•bout  the  time  it  broke  out  in  Baltimore  and  elsewhere.  From  this  period 
itcontinaed  to  manifest  itself  until  checkedbj  the  cold  weather  of  the  latter 
pirt  of  aatamn. 

It  made  its  appearance  in  the  usual  localities — prevailing  in  Water  Street, 
between  Market  and  Walnut,  and  extending  westwardly  in  various  directions. 
Nor  is  it  possible,  at  the  present  time,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  cases  of 
the  fever  which  occurred  during  the  course  of  its  prevalence,  or  of  the  mor- 
tality it  occasioned.  No 'record  was  kept  on  'either  topic,  and  I  can  find 
nothing  in  Dr.  Rush's  essay,  or  other  pubjicaiions,  from  which  a  satisfactory 
estimate  can  be  made.  Like  the  pret;eding  epidemic,  that  of  1794  appeared 
uder  the  influence  of  a  high  temperature.     According  to  the  observations 

• 

of  >Lr.  Oadwallader  Evans,  June'4)resented  &n  average  of  75.6;  July,  80.4; 
and  August,  81.7;  with  a  mean  for  the  threa  months  of  79.2.^ 

Like  the' fever  of  the  preceding  year,  that  of  1794  was  ascribed  by  many 
to  importation  from  abroad.  Jl  vessel  which  arrived  from  St.  Mark  on  the 
25th  of  August  was  fixed  upou  as  the  instrument  of  introduction,  and  on  the 
Ftrength  of  this  supposition,  physicians  who  otherwise  would  have  been  in 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  fever,  now  admittM  it  to*be  in  town.  But 
by  some  a  different  sentiment  was  entertained  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease; for  Dr.  Rush,  and  many  others,  ascribed  it,  as  they  had  done  before,  to 
the  exhalations  from  the  wharves,  gutters,  and  stagnant  ponds.  That  the  for- 
mer were  in  a  fit  state  to  generate  morbific  exhalations,  will  easily  be  inferred 
from  what  has  been  filready  stated ;  and  in  reference  to  the  neglected  state 
of  the  gutters,  and  other  sources  of  stagnating  filth,  we  have  the  fullest  evi- 
dence.' It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  who  had 
an  interest  in  rejecting  the  proofs  oT  the  generation  of  the  disease  in  their 
eity,  or  who  could  not  be  made  to  comprehend  how  a  malignant  fever  mi^ht 
arise  from  exhalations  which  ordinarily  remained  harmless,  or  who  w^re 
captivated  by  the  more  striking  idea  of  foreign  importation,  should  devote 
ouch  attention,  time,  and  expense  to  the  introduction  and  enforcement  of 
regulations  necessary  to  prevent  an  effect,  which,  to  them,  was  more  than 
problematical.  Hence,  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1794  saw  the  gutters';  and 
other  sources  of  filth,  much  in  the  saftie  state  they  were  in  the  year  preceding. 

iHiring  the  course  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  two  succeeding  years, 
the  yellow  fever  appeared' sporadically  in  Philadelphia,  but  not  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  create  much  alarm,  or  deserve  special  notice  in  tbisplace."  It  may 
be  remarked  that,  in  the  first  of. these  years,  the  disease  prevailed  extensively 
in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  where  it  carried  off,  in  a  few  weeks,  upward  of 

•  Eclectic  Kepcrt,  yii.  p.  428. 

2  Au  Account  of  Sporadic  Cases  of  Bilious  Yellow  Fever  in  riiiladelphia  in  the  years 
i:;  0  and  1706.     Dy  Dr.  Rush.     Med.  Inq.,  iii.  p  241. 
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seven  bandred  persons ;  and  also,  with  great  mortality,  in  the  cities  of  Norfolk 
(Virginia),  Chaxleston,  &c.  In  the  next  jear,  it  brolce  oub  again  in  Charles- 
ton, also  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  at  Newbarjport,  Mass.  The  origin  of 
the  fever  in  most  of  these  places  became  i^  snbject  of  more  or  less  contention ; 
bntthe  opinion  of  its  being  due  to  local  sources  of  infecthm  was  warmly 
defended  in  New  Yor](  and  Norfolk,  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  opposed  in  Charles- 
ton, where  it  finally  prevailed  almost  nniversaUy.  The  fact  of  the  previa 
lenc.e  of  the  fever  in  the  epidemic  form  in  other  cities  of  the  Union,  and  its 
appearance,  though  only  in  isolated  cases,  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia, 
seemed,  according  to  some,  to  indicate  the  existence  over  the  whole,  or  at 
least  an  extensive  portion  of  the  country,  of  an  epidemic  constitutiott^of  atmo- 
sphere, which,  not  meeting  here  with  the  same  amount  of  loqal  impurities,  jmd 
consequent  febrific  exhalations,  and  unaided  by  the  ordinal  exciting  causes 
of  the  disease,  manifested  jts  presence  by  the  production  of  only  a  limited  nam- 
ber  of  attacks ;  while  others,  denying  the  yellow  fever  nature  of  these  sporadio 
cas^,  ascribed  the  exemption  to  the  non-arrival  of  infected  vessels  from  the 
West  Indies.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  either  of  these  ^xplapations, 
it  was  matter  of  observation  th{it,  while  the  local  sources  of  infection  in  all 
probability  existed  in  1795-6  much  as  they  had  done  in  1793,  the  meteoro- 
logical conditions  were  not  such  as  usually  prevail  in  yellow  fever  seasons. 
In  1795,  April  was  wet  and  cold;  May  was  alternately  wet,  cool,  and  warm; 
while  in  July,  though  some  days  were  wet  (17,  20,  21,  22),  the  rest  of  the 
month  was  otherwise.  At  the  close  of  the  month,  and  beginning  of  Angnsty 
rain  fell  alternately.  In  1796,  May  and  June  were  uncommonly  hot;  bat 
July,  instead  of  being  hot  and  dry,  was  very  wet,  from  a  repetition  of  heayy 
showers.  Peirce,^  from  whose  meteorological  records  the  above  is  taken, 
gives  as  the  medium  temperature  of  the  three  months,  June,  July,  Angost, 
1794,  710  3'.  In  1796,  it  was  71^  7'.  In  1793,  it  was,  agreeable  to  the 
same  observer,  77^;  and  we  shall  see  that,  in  other  epidemic  periods,  it  waa 
equally  high. 

1797. — Yery  different^ was  the  extent  of  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  pa 
the  year  succeeding  to  that  last  mentioned.  On  this  occasion,  it  once  more 
assumed  the  character  of  an  epidemic,  less  extensive  and  fatal,  doubtless,  than 
that  of  1793  and  some  that  followed,  but  of  sufficient  severity  to  merit  a 
somewhat  detailed  notice.  It  was  described  by  Dr.  Rush,"  Dr.  Pascalis,*  and 
others,*  whose  publications  on  the  subject  will  amply  repay  a  perusal. 

The  spring  in  that  year  was  tardy,  and  the  weather  in  June  and  July  was 
dry — little  rain  falling  during  those  months.  In  the  early  part  of  August, 
from  the  2d  to  the  9th,  the  weather  was  wet,  but  it  afterwards  once  more 
became  dry..  The  thermometer,. during  the  course  of  the  summer,  did  not 
range  as  high  as  it  had  done  in  1793,  but  high  enough  to  produce  a  mean 

• 

»  A  Meteorological  Account  of  the  Weather  in  Philadelphia,  &c.     PhiL  1847. 

*  An  Account  of  the  Yellow  Fever  as  it  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1797.  (Ed.  of 
1798.)    Also,  Med.  Inq.,  ir.  p.  8. 

»  An  Account  of  the  Contagious  Epidemic  Yellow  Fever,  &c.,  of  1797. 

«  Short  History  of  the  Yellow  Fever  that  broke  out  in  Philadelphia  in  1797.  By  B. 
FolwelL 
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itnre,  at  3  o'clock,  in  June,  July,  and  August,  of  80.1^.^  The  average 
August,  September,  and  October,  was — 

Morning.  'MSd-cUj. 

August        .        .  *      .        .  ,69.10®  74.25<» 

September 57.80  67.67 

Oetober       ......    44.06  57.42 

« 

IB  temperature  of  these  months,  at  the  former  period,  was  56.93. 
liflease  prevailed  about  Pine  Street  wharf,  in  Water  and  Penn  Streets, 
>,  and  principally,  in  the  suburbs  of  Southwark  and  Kensington, 
bese  spots  were  severely  visited  with  the  disealbe,  the  city,  both  along 
nrea  and  at  a  distance  from  them,  remained  healthy  from  Walnut  to 
treets.  Some  cases,  it  is  true,  occurred  in  the  city  proper  in  the 
f  September  and  Odtober ;  but  most  of  these  wei^  readily  traced  to 
'6  sources.  During  its  prevalence,  other  diseases  did  not  disappear. 
ries,  cholera  morbus,  scarlatina,  and  piumps  were  encountered  in 
d  bilious  remittent  fevers  were  not  uncommon. 
oal,  the  disease  did  not  commence  before  the  close  of  July.  The 
qnivocal  cases  occurred  about  the  first  week  of  August.  It  prevailed 
M  remainder  of  that  month,  as,  also,  during  September  and  October, 
— as  in  most  other  instances — checked  by  the  advent  of  winter  frost, 
ifltyear  occurred  earlier  than  it  had  done  in  1*793 — ».  e.  about  the 
f  .October. 

onditiOB  of  the  localities  where  the  disease  appeared  and  was  mostly 
ty  differed  in  nothing  from  what  it  was  in  former  visitations.  The 
f  of  Medicine,  in  a  letter  to  the  governor,  called  attention  to  the 
dialations  from  the  gutters,  streets,  ponds,  and  marshy  grounds  of 
bbourhood  of  the  city,  and  traced  tor  these  sources  most  of  the  cases 
marred  in  the  city  and  at  Kensington  Bridge.  It  also  indicated  ex- 
i  issuing  from  vessels  that  had  arrived  from  foreign  ports,  particularly 
from  Marseilles."  Dr.  Coxe  depicted  the  offensive  state  of  Kensiug- 
.  document  of  interest,  published  by  Dr.  Kus)i  in  his  account  of  the 

that  year  (p.  82).  "Sinks,"  says  Dr.  Pascalis,  "then  existing  to 
.he  water  of  the  gutters  in  places  where  there  was  not  a  sufficient  de- 
>  carry  it  off,  were  in  a  bad  condition,  and  emitted  a  very  disagreeable 

The  same  may  be  said  as  regards  the  dock,  sewers,  &c.  They  all 
the  most  noxious  effluvia;  for  dead  animals,  and  every  kind  of  nanse- 
slances,  are  thrown  into  them,  and  remain  there  until  fhey.  become 

^h  the  disease  was  not  so  prevalent  as  it  had  been  in  1793 ;  though  it 
»Ter  a  less  extensive  surface,  and  attacked  within  the  range  of  its  influ- 
maller  proportion  of  a  population  greatly  thinned  by  emigration,  yet 
ber  of  cases  must  have  been  donpiderable,  judging  from  the  mortality 
led  by  it.  Dr.  Rush  (p.  18)  estimates  that  mortality,  in  August,  Sep- 
and  October,  at  between  one  thousand  and  eleven  hundred ;  while  Dr. 

*  Cadwallader  Erans,  Eclect.  Kepcrt,  Tii.  p.  428. 

*  Roah,  FeTcr  of  1797,  see  p.  48.  »  rascalis,  p.  96. 
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Pascalis,  who  obtained  his  information  from  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
computes  it  at  about  1,300  (p.  viii.).*  The  epidemic  appears  to  have  reached 
its  height,  not  in  October — as  was  the  case  in  1793 — ^but  in  September;  the 
mortality  in  that  month  being  twice  as  large  as  it  was  in  the  following,  and 
nearly  as  great  as  during  August,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  statement, 
which  I  derive  from  RustOn  :• — 

August 803 

September  .        .        .      ^ 679 

October 386 

NgTember 24 

1,292 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  in  explanation  of  the  comparatively  greater  mortality 
in  September,  and  the  rapid  decrease  which  took  place  in  that  respect  ddring 
the  following  month,  that  the  severe  frost,  by  which  the  disease  is  usaalij 
checked,  occurred,  as  already  stated,  earlier  than  it  had  done  in  preceding 
siekly  seasons,  and  thus,  probably,  prevented  the  epidemic  from  following  the 
same  coiwrse  it  had  followed  before. 

As  might  hav^  been  readily  foreseen,  the  intelligence  of  the  existence  of  an 
epidemic  tsreated  considerable  alarm  in  all  parts  of ^ the  city..    The  sufferings 

of  1793  being  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  inhabitants,  and  experience  not 

•  .  •- 

having  yet  taught  them — or  their  fears  dosing  their  eyes  to  the  fact — that 
the  disease  limited'  its  sphcfre  of  operation  to  a  comparatively  small  portion 
of  the  city,  aud  the  belief  in  the  transmission  of  the  fever  by  personal  con- 
tact being  then  almost  general,  the  alarm  spread  in  every  direction — even 
to  places  the.  most  remote'  from  the  infected  district,  and  the  least  likely  to 
be  affected.  •  '*  The  terror  of  the  citizens,"  says  Dr.  !(lush,  "  for  awhile,  was 
very  great.  Rumours  of  an  opposite  and  contradictory  nature,  of  the  in- 
crease  and  mortality  of  the  fever,  were  in  constant  circulation.  A  stoppage 
was  put  to  business,  and  it  was  computed  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
habitants left  the  city."  Dr.  Deveze,  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  not  less  gloomy 
than  that  he  had  noticed  during  the  epidemic  of  1793  (p.  xxv.). 

As  on  a  former  occasion,  the  disease  bore  heavily  on  the  members  of  the 

• * 

medical  profession.  During  the  course  of  the  epidemic,  as  we  learn  from 
Dr.  Rush;  not  more  than  three  9r  four  and  twenty  practitioners  attended 
patients  in  the  disease.  Of  this  small  number,  nine — several  of  whom  were 
gentlemen  of  the  most  respectable  character — fell  victims  to  its  ravages; 
trhile,  of  the  survivors,  eight  were  affected  with  more  or  less  severity. 

The  yellow  fever  of  1797,  like  that* which  had  prevailed  before,  was  very 
generally  ascribed  to  importation  from  the  sickly  ports  of  the  West  Indies. 
By  the  Governor  of  the  State,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  College  of  Physi- 
otans,  requesting  information  as  to  the  origin,  progress,  and  nature  of  the 
fever  and  the  means  of  preventing  its  return.     Similar  information  was  also 

«  Folw«U  at  988,  p.  64. 

'  A  Collection  of  Facts,  &o.,  on  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Cure  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  p.  64. 
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K^icited  from  such  practitioners  as  were  not  members  of  the  College.  Faithful 
to  the  views  it  had  adopted  apd  expounded  in  reference  to  the  epidemic  of 
1793,  the  College,  in  an  elaborate  memorial  to  the  legislatare,  asserted  that 
tlie  feTer  had  been  imported  from  abroad,  and  traced  it  to  two  vessels — thf 
one  from  the  Havana,  the  other  from  Port  au  Prince;  and,  refusing  to  re- 
cognize in  local  exhalations  ^nj  other  than  influences  of  a  secondary  or 
accessory  character,  contented  itself  with  recommending,  as  a  most  effectual 
means  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  disease,  a  more  stringent  system  of 
qinarantine  regulations.* 

But,  while  the  doctrine  of  importation  was  thus  earnestly  and  strenuously 
advocated  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  views  of  an  opposite  kind,  which, 
BBce  '93,  had  gained  proselytes,  were  as  earnestly  supported  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  physicians ;  thirteen  of  whom,  in  two  letters  to  the  Governor,  the  one 
IB  their  private  capacity,  and  the  other  as  members  of  the  **  Academy  of 
Medicine,'^  discarded  the  idea  of  importation,  and  advocated  decidedly  the 
local  origin  of  the  disease,  referring  it  to  putrid  exhalations,  and  to  the 
fool  air  of  two  ships  that  had  arrived  from  Marseilles  and  Hamburgh,  and 
hA,  while  discharging  their  cargoes,  infected  the  vicinity  of  the  wharves ;  the 
former  at  the  foot  of  Pine  Street,  and  the  other  in  Kensington.    They  enume- 
fited  all  the  common  sources  of  malignant  fevers,  and  recommended  their 
removal  from  the  city,  as  the  most  effectual  method  of  guarding  against  a 
mewal  of  the  disease."    Dr.  Deveze,  too,  as  already  stated,  addressed  a 
fetter  to  the  Governor,  in  which  he  reiterated  the  views  he  had  expressed 
tad  pablished  in  1794,  respecting  the  local  origin  and  non-contagious  cha- 
ncier of  the  fever  (xxii.,  note). 

As  to  the  mode  of  propagation  of  the  fever,  after  it  had  become  esta- 
blished, a  greater  unanimity  of  opinion  existed.  The  doctrine  of  contagion 
coDtinaed  still  to  prevail  almost  universally  among  physicians  and  the  public 
at  large.  As  was  the  case  in  1793,  those  who  attributed  the  disease  to  a 
foreign  soarce  very  naturally  regarded  it  as  spreading  through  the  effect 
of  direct  or  indirect  contact ;  and,  among  such  as  denied  importation,  there 
vag  scarcely  one,  Dr.  Caldwell — ^who  that  year  changed  the  opinion  he  had 
fonnerly  upheld — Dr.  Deveze,  and  other  French  physicians  excepted,  but 
vfaat  adopted  the  same  views.  The  time  was  near  at  hand,  however,  when 
Batters  were  to  take  a  different  turn. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  influenced  by  the  idea 
that  the  disease  was  contagious  and  the  result  of  importation,  announced  by 
proclamation  that  a  pestilential  fever  existed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  enjoined* 
that  every  vessel  from  the  islands,  from  New  Orleans,  from  any  French,  Dutch, 
or  Spanish  ports  on  the  main,  should  perform  quarantine  for  five  days  at  the 
health  office  or  State  Island,  or  for  such  ^onger  time  as  the  resident  physi- 
cian and  officers  of  that  office  should  advise.*  In  answer  to  a  letter  from 
the  Governor,  the  College. of  Physicians,  through  their  president,  Dr,  Red- 

"  Sec  Cnrrie  on  Bilious  Fever,  p.  225.    Rush,  Fever  of  1797,  p.  68. 
*  Proofs  of  the  Origin  of  the  Yellow  Fe^r  in  Philadelphia  and  Kensmgton,  in  the  year 
1797,  from  Domestic  Exhalations,  &c.,  by  Acad,  of  Med.,  p.  2,  &c.         *  Folwell,  p.  4. 
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man,  stated  that  such  a  disease  had  appeared ;  and,  in  another  comnmni-    ' 
cation  to  him,  gave  their  opinion  of  the  best  mode  of  averting  the  threat-    ^ 
ening  calamity,  by  first  prescribing  the  methods  for  preventing  the  spreading    ^ 
of  contagions  diseases  when  introduced ;  and,  secondly,  for  guarding  against    i 
their  introduction.^    On  the  21st  of  Angust,  the  Inspectors  of  the  Board  of    ' 
Health,  in  a  public  address,  stated  that  the  infjection  was  so  limited  ia  extent   i 
that,  by  proper  exertions,  it  might,  in  their  opinion,  be  entirely  removed.   With    i 
the  approval  of  the  Governor,  they  directed  that  every  person  infected,  and   n 
whose  case  would  admit  of  removal,  should  be  conveyed  to  a  proper  sitaatioi   lo 
distant  from  Philadelphia ;  that  the  adjoining  inhabitants  should  immediately  m 
leave  their  premises ;  that  a  yellow  flag  should  be  placed  to  the  houses  coo-  n 
taining,  or  which  had  recently  contained,  the  sick ;  that  no  person,  the  need-  i 
ful  attendants  excepted,  should  enter  any  such  house ;  and  that  physiciam  \i] 
should  give  notice  of  such  contagious  cases  as  came  under  their  observatioa.   -i 
And  it  was  further  announced  that  a  number  of  houses  and  tents  had  been  ;% 
prepared  for  accommodating  the  healthy  people  who  might  leave  the  city.*       ; 
It  was  also  ordered  that  citizens  in  general,  and  especially  those  keeping    i 
lodging-houses  for  sailors  and  passengers  from  vessels,  should  give  notice  to 
the  Board  of  Health  of  persons  seized  with  indisposition  having  the  appear-    « 
ance  of  yellow  fever,  to  the  effect  of  their  being  removed  to  the  City  Hospital     i 
{lb,,  p.  6.)    When  the  disease  was  ascertained  to  exist  in  several  houses  near 
each  other  in  any  part  of  the  city,  it  was  directed  that  all  the  neighboaring    ; 
flAmilies'who  had  escaped  the  infection  should  be  removed;  and  that  all  com-    , 
munication  between  the  infected  families  and  the  city  be  suspended,  by  pre-    . 
venting  any  persons,  except  those  whose  visits  were  essentially  necessary  to  the    : 
sick  previous  to  their  removal,  from  entering  into  that  part  of  the  town.   For    , 
this  purpose,  mercantile  business  had  to  be  suspended  there,  and  the  veaseb 
removed  from  the  adjoining  wharves ;  while  all  suspected  wharves  and  honae^ 
particularly  such  as  had  been  occupied  by  the  sick,  were  directed  to  be  purl-    , 
fied  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  College.  (/^.,p.  10.)     On  the  23d  of 
August,  the  Governor  issued  a  proclamation,  wherein  he  ordered,  among 
other  things,  that  all  communication  should  be  cut  off  with  the  wharves, 
houses,  and  inhabitants  situated  between  Spruce  and  South  Streets ;  to 
extend  from  the  river  to  the  west  side  of  Front  Street     Necessary  attend- 
ants only  were  to  be  admitted  within  this  spot.     Poles  and  fences  were  to  be 
placed  across  the  streets  and  avenues  leading  to  it.     Yellow  flags  were  to  be 
placed  at  the  (Corner  of  each  of  the  streets  leading  to  the  infected  district. 

EPIDEMICS  OF  1798,  1799,  1802,  and  1803. 

Severely  as  the  city  of  Philadelphia  had  been  visited  in  1797,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  memorable  autumn  of  1793,  it  pleased  Providence  to  put  its 
inhabitants,  in  1798,  to  a  trial  of  perhaps  still  greater  magnitude.  The  epi- 
demic of  that  year,  happily  the  last  of  the  kind  I  shall  have  to  record,  waa 
the  most  extensive,  in  point  of  malignity  and  mortality,  of  any  that  had  yet 
occurred  in  this  city,  and  may,  in  these  respects,  be  placed  on  a  parallel  with 

1  Facts  and  Obs.  by  College,  p.  8.  *  Folwell,  p.  11. 
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fren  those  by  which  portaons  of  Spain,  and  our  own  city  of  New  Orleans, 

batre  on  seTeral  occasions  been  derastated.     It  afforded  the  last  great  mani- 

fiMtation  of  the  epidemic  constitution  of  the  atmosphere — so  far,  at  least,  as 

Ifaia  city  is  concerned — ^which  had  evidently  prevailed  during  several  years,  ahd 

fireift  rise  to  so  much  distress,  and  which,  at  the  season  under  consideration, 

eTidence  of  its  existence  and  wide  diffusion  by  the  elicitment  of  the 

not  only  in  Philadelphia,  but  also  in  Boston,  New  York,  Portsmouth 

{K.  H.),  Newport  (R.  I.),  New  London,  Wilmington  (D.),  Charleston,  in 

so«i  of  which  it  assumed  a  severe  form.    True  it  is,  as  we  shall  see,  the  disease 

hfoke  ont  the  next  year,  and  has  done  so  at  subsequent  periods;  but,  on 

^ose  occmsions,  it  appeared  in  a  less  viplent  epidemic  garb,  or  showed  itself 

9t\j  spomdically. 

The  spring  of  1798  assumed,  at  the  outset,  a  jf^romising  aspect.  There 
«u  plentiful  rain,' and  vegetation  commenced  early.  But  a  change  took 
five  ahont  the  middle  of  April,  when  a  snow  storm,  succeeded  by  very  cold 
vetther,  injured  the  sprouting  leaves  and  bl<$ssoms.  The  intense  heat  of 
muBer  came  on  suddenly;  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  rising,  on  the  1st 
of  May,  as  high  as  84^.  However,  this  spell  was  of  short  duration,  and 
teing  that  month  and  June,  the  weather,  though  warm,  was  variable,  and 
It  tiflies  attended  with  frost.  In  July,  the  heat  became  considerable,  and  con- 
laved  so  throughout,  excepting  towards  the  middle  of  the  month,  when  the 
toiperatoTe  suddenly  lowered  in  consequence  of  a  hail  storm  which  occurred  at 
mie  distance  from  the  city.  Towards  the  close  of  the  month,  the  heat  again 
Wetme  extreme,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  88^  to  92^,  and  rising  as 
Ugh  as  9G^.  Throughout  August  and  September,  the  weather  was  marked 
kj  high  temperature.  During  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  in  June,  part  of 
Jily,  and  throughout  August  and  September,  the  weather  was  very  dry; 
•ad,  as  a  consequence  of  the  drought,  whole  fields  were  burnt  up  by  the  sun, 
lad  the  crops  of  hay  seriously  injured. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  season  was,  for 

Morning.  Mid-day. 

Jnoe 66.47  76.S3 

July 67.01  79.77 

August 73.90  83.23 

September 69.50  72.43 

October  .....  48.26  60.61 

Norember  .  29.63  42.06 

It  is  well  to  remark,  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  first  three  months 
of  that  series — the  most  important  in  reference  to  the  development  or  diffu- 
don  of  the  cause  of  the  yellow  fever — was  not  lower  at  mid-day  than  79^  94', 
in  elevation  greater  by  several  degrees  than  that  observed  in  other  yellow  fever 
lessons,  but  below  that  of  1793,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  it  rose  to  81^  37'. 
During  the  season,  the  thermometer  rose  forty-one  times  at  mid-day  (8 
o'clock)  above  S(P.* 

>  Caldwell,  Fever  of  1806,  p.  17.     Agreeable  to  the  obserTations  of  Cadwallader 
IviM,  tbs  Bflsa  tenpentore  of  June  was  77^  of  July  82<*,  and  August  86^  5^  giring 
for  the  period,  of  8P  8^.  {EeUe.  Repert.,  vii.  p.  428.) 
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The  localities  where  the  fever  made  its  appearance  and  prevaUed,  were  in  no 
better  condition,  in  point  of  cleanliness,  than  those  that  had  been  the  theatre 
of  its  ravages  at  former  periods.  The  sinks  and  sewers  were,  as  heretofore, 
filled  with  putrefying  materials,  and  emitted  the  same  efflnvia.  Condie  and 
Folweli,  though  far  from  being  friendly  to  the  doctrine  of  local  origin,  call 
attention,  nevertheless,  to  the  impure  condition  of  the  city.  They  speak  of 
many  vacancies  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  miry 
filth ;  of  the  wharves  becoming  filled  up  with  impure  materials  from  the  ad- 
joining streets,  and  emitting,  at  low  water,  a  very  offensive  stench.  They 
specially  refer  to  Pegg's  Run,  with  its  wide  and  miry  bottom,  and  with  its 
banks  unimproved,  and  rendered  still  jnore  injurious  by  being  made  a  recep* 
tacle  for  the  ofifals  from  slaughter-houses,  tanyards,  &c, ;  of  the  offensive 
condition  of  privies  in  thickly  inhabited  places ;  of  the  entire  want  of  these 
in  Water  Strept,  and  the  offensive  smell  issuing  from  them  everywhere  during 
moist,  calm,  and  sultry  weather — particularly  towards  the  close  of  summer. 
The  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  like  manner,  called  attention  to  the  subject, 
dwelling  particularly  on  the  '*  putrid  exhalations  of  alleys,  and  gutters,  and 
docks,  and  of  the  stagnating  waters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city."' 

The  disease  began  this  year  early  in  August.  In  the  July  preceding,  and 
especially  during  the  very  hot  weather  that  occurred  in  that  month,  cholera 
morbus  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  among  children,  and  occasioned 
great  mortality.  Dysentery,  also,  was  rife ;  and  towards  the  middle  and  the 
close  of  the  month,  several  cases  of  bilious  fever  of  a  highly  malignant  grade 
occurred  in  the  western  part  of  the  city;  and,  in  general,  proved  fatal. 
Everything,  indeed — continuity  of  high  temperature,  dryness  of  weather, 
accumulation  of  sources  of  morbid  exhalations,  and  the  nature  of  the  prevail- 
ing diseases,  as  well  as  the  appearance,  about  the  same  time,  of  the  fever  in 
other  parts  of  the  Union,  seemed  to  presage  a  sickly  season ;  yet  it  was  not 
until  the  7th  of  August  that  the  disease  was  officially  announced  by  the  Board 
of  Health,  on  information  communicated  by  the  College  of  Physicians.  As- 
suming rapidly  a  fearful  character  of  malignity,  and  spreading  far  and  wide, 
it  prevailed  from  that  period  through  the  rest  of  the  summer,  and  during  the 
whole  of  autumn.  From  the  1st  of  October  the  fever  gradually  abated,  pro- 
bably from  a  deficiency  of  subjects ;  for  many  families  having,  in  consequence 
of  great  diminution  in  the  mortality,  returned  to  their  homes,  the  disease 
broke  out  with  renewed  violence,  and  continued  to  prevail  until  checked  by 
the  advent  of  frost.  On  the  1st  of  November  its  total  extinction  was  officially 
announced  by  the  Board  of  Health.  (Curne,  p.  136.) 

As  in  most  other  epidemics,  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease,  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  the  river  side  and  the  adjoining  streets.  It  began  about  Spruce 
and  Walnut  Streets,  and  the  wharves;  but  after  a  short  time,  and  before  the 
close  of  August,  spread  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  city.  About  the  same 
time  it  appeared,  as  it  had  done  before,  in  the  district  of  Southwark,  and  the 
Tillage  of  Kensington.     On  this  occasion,  and  this  only,  the  disease  pene- 

»  Condie  and  FolweU,  p.  50;  Currie,  p.  12;  Rush,  Med.  Inq.,  It.  48. 
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tnted  into  the  jaO,  ritoate  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Walnnt  Streets,*  and 
exen  into  the  Pennsjlrania  Hospital,  in  Pine,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Strceta.* 

The  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  the  fever  were  the  same  this  season  aa 
thej  had  been  on  former  occasions,  ^he  disease  appeared,  however,  to  poft- 
K^  a  greater  malignancy  of  character,  and  presented  some  pecaliarities  of 
phenomena,  a  notice  of  which  will  find  a  more  appropriate  place  in  another 
part  of  this  Tolome. 

The  mortality  in  this  memorable  epidemic  was  larger — ^not  in  the  aggre- 
gate, bat  in  proportion  to  the  nnmber  of  individuals  attacked,  or  those  who 
eontinoed  exposed  to  the  ihfection — than  it  had  been  during  the  antnmn  of 
1*1 93w     The  whole  nnmber  of  deaths  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  from 
the  t>egtnning  of  Angnst  to  the  close  of  the  epidemic,  was  3,645.    But  it  ia 
apposed  that  the  fatal  cases  that  occurred  in  the  country  would,  if  fully 
Kcertained,  swell  the  number  to  four  thousand.     Of  these  reported  deaths, 
M4  oecarred  in  the  City  or  Fever  Hospital,  and  3,131  in  the  city  and  liber- 
to.    From  the  following  table  it  would  appear  that  the  disease  attained-* 
ae  was  the  case  in  1797 — ^its  highest  intensity  in  September : — > 

ADgastJfiromath) 626 

September 2,004 

October 948 

From  Ist  to  6th  NoTember         ....  72P 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  population  at  the  time 
cf  this  epidemic,  this  mortality  must,  as  that  which  had  occurred  five  years 
Wfore,  appear  very  large.  The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city 
asd  liberties  in  1800  amounted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  somewhat  more  than 
T0,0OO;  hut  by  the  historians  of  the  epidemic,  the  number,  in  1798,  was  not 
estimated  at  more  than  60,000.^  Assuming  the  latter  as  the' probable 
imonnt,  it  would  follow  that  there  died,  during  three  months,  1  in  16.48  of 
tbe  entire  population.  This  proportion,  which,  under  all  circumstances, 
vould  appear  large,  must  cease  to  be  so  considered  when  we  learn  the  state 
of  public  mind  from  an  early  period  after  the  outset  of  the  fever,  and  the 
resah  it  produced  almost  immediately  on  the  movement  of  the  population. 
So  early  as  the  7th  of  August,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  College  of  Phy- 

>  Cvrrie,  pp.  79,  144;  Condie  and  Folwell,  p.  76.  *  Additional  Facts,  p.  88. 

>  Condie  Mid  Folwell,  pp.  105,  6,  7,  8.  *  Condie  ited  Folwell,  p.  66. 
Carrie  girea  »  dtfTerent  emunerstion :  firom  Ist  of  August  to  8d  of  November,  8,446. 

August 628 

September 1,881 

October 942 

NoTem^ 50 

8,446 

He  adds  60  after  the  8d,  making  8,506;  and  800  in  the  county.  {Currie,  p.  129.) 
Mease  njs  8,687 :   August  626.    JSeptember,  2,004.     October,  948.     NoTember,  64 
(p.  37). 
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ricians,  the  Board  of  Health  sagg^ted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  infeeted 
district  the  necessity  of  removing  into  more  healthy  parts.  The  Academy  of 
Medicine,  in  an  official  communication  published  on  the  8th,  recommended 
the  same  measure,  as  also  that  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  con- 
taminated parts  from  being  visited  by  the  citizens ;  that  all  ships,  and  putrid 
articles  of  commerce,  should  be  removed  from  the  wharves  and  stores  of  the 
city ;  that  the  docks,  wharves,  yards,  and  cellars,  should  be  cleansed ;  that 
the  gutters  should  be  washed  daily ;  that  a  sufficient  number  of  physicians 
should  be  appointed  to  take  care  of  such  of  the  poor  as  might  be  affected 
with  the  fever ;  that  the  citizens  should  be  advised  to  avoid  all  the  nsoal 
exciting  causes  of  fever — ^intemperance,  fatigue,  excessive  heat,  the  night  air, 
and  all  violent  and  debilitating  passions  of  the  mind ;  and  in  every  case  of 
indisposition,  however  slight  in  appearance,  to  apply  immediately  for  medi- 
cal aidJ 

These  recommendations,  though  proper  and  advisable,  called,  in  a  forcible 
manner,  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  existing  danger.  Terror  soon 
seized  upon  all  classes.  The  alarm  became  general,  and  emigration  was 
carried  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  had  occurred  in  preceding  times  of  like 
calamity.  The  public  offices  and  the  banks  were  removed  to  the  adjoining 
villages,  and  even  physicians,  few  in  number,  it  is  true,  announced  their  inten- 
tion of  leaving  the  city.*  From  Condie  and  Folwell,  we  learn  that  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants  who  fled  was  variously  estimated  at  from  three-fourths  to 
five-sixths  of  the  population.  They  feel  disposed  to  view  the  first  as  probably 
the  correct  estimate,  and  lay  down  at  40,000  the  number  who  sought  refuge 
in  the  purer  air  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  or  of  the  country  (lb.,  p.  55) ; 
leaving  a  comparatively  small  number  exposed  to  the  infection  and  to  share 
the  loss  occasioned  by  it. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  malignancy  of  the  fever  from  the  fact  of 
the  immense  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  number  of  persons  attacked.  The 
number  of  cases  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  amounted  to  4,718,  includ- 
ing 898  received  at  the  City  Hospital.  Now,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  deaths 
reported  fell  but  little  short  of  3,700  (3,645),  we  arrive  at  results  of  an  al- 
most unprecedented  character.  The  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  attacks  was 
as  1  to  about  1.27.  That  of  the  mortality  in  the  City  Hospital  was  as  1  to 
1.75 — the  cases  being  898,  and  the  deaths  514;  while  in  the  city  and  liber- 
ties, where  the  number  of  cases  amounted  to  3,820,  and  the  deaths  to  3,131, 
we  have  a  proportion  of  1  in  1.23.  These  reports  commenced  only  on  the 
18th,  and  the  admissions  at  the  hospital  on  the  7th.  The  deaths,  however, 
till  the  7th  were  53.  We  may  suppose  that,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
epidemic  to  the  18th,  there  may  have  occurred  150,  which,  when  added  to 
4,718,  gives  us  4,868,  or  1  death  to  1.34. 

The  mortality  in  the  early  part  of  the  epidemic  was  less  severe  than  it  was 
subsequently ;  for,  while  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  cases  throughout  was  as 
1  to  1.297,  that  from  the  9th  of  August  to  the  19th  of  September  was 

>  Condie  and  Folwell,  pp.  47,  48.  '  Condie  and  Folwell,  p.  67. 
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Ito  1.34 — the  cases  reported. being  1,937  and  the  deaths  1,424.  In  the 
Wspital,  the  cases  amoanted  to  635,  and  the  deaths  to  2*76— giving  a  propor- 
tktt  of  1  in  1.2,  or  thereabout,  mstead  of  1  in  1.75.^ 

flOLB  VTMBKB  OF  CA8X8  EIPORTBD  TO  THl  BOARD  OF  HIALTH,  AND  THE  RESULT  THEREOF. 
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Hie  great  mortalitj  of  this  season,  in  proportion  to  the  remaining  popnla- 
tioD,  finds  a  ready  explanation,  doubtless,  in  the  greater  diffusion  of  the  poi- 
son, bat,  also,  in  the  fact  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  inhabitants  in  easy  and 
comfortable  circumstances  had  fled  from  the  infected  city,  and  that  the  sub- 
jects on  whom  the  disease  bore  were  mostly  to  be  found  among  the  lower 
dasses,  who,  residing  in  confined,  ill-ventilated,  and  filthy  courts  and  alleys, 
tad  unable  to  seek  the  benefit  of  a  purer  atmosphere,  were  more  exposed  to 
the  inflnence  of  the  morbific  cause.  The  emigration  in  1793  did  not  exceed, 
as  we  hare  seen,  one-third  of  the  inhabitants.  Hence,  among  those  who  re- 
■sined,  a  larger  portion  were  of  the  better  classes,  who  are  less  prone  than 
^  others  to  be  attacked  with  the  disease,  and,  when  so  attacked,  have  it  in 
a  lighter  form ;  whereas,  in  1798,  few  ef  that  privileged  class  felt  disposed 
to  confront  the  danger.  As  regards  the  greater  mortality  in  proportion  to 
the  namber  attacked,  it  was  due  solely  to  the  greater  malignancy  of  the  dis- 
ease, which,  owing  to  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  unfavourable 
eonditions  of  the  classes  attacked — arising  from  the  causes  just  mentioned, 
as  well  as  bad  nursing,  &c, — baffled  all  the  efforts  of  art,  and  occasioned 
learlj  as  many  victims  as  it  did  sufferers.  Dr.  Rush,  in  taking  notice  of  this 
^sproportion  of  deaths  to  the  number  attacked,  attributes  it  to  another 
eanae.  It  "was  owing,"  he  says,  "to  the  liberal  and  general  use  of  tfie  lan- 
cet in  1798,  and  to  the  publications  in  1797  having  excited  general  fears  and 
prejndiees  against  it  in  1798.  Such,"  he  continues,  "was  the  influence  of 
these  poblications,  that  many  persons  who  had  recovered  from  this  fever  in 
the  two  former  years,  by  the  use  of  depleting  remedies,  deserted  the  physi-* 


1  Carrie,  pp.  84,  85 ;  Condie  and  Folwell,  Appendix,  p.  xvL 
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clans  who  had  prescribed  them,  and  pat  themselves  under  the  care  of  physi- 
cians of  opposite  modes  of  practice.     Most  of  them  died." 

The  sufferings  to  which  the  poor  and  destitute  were  exposed  daring  this 
public  calamity,  from  the  apprehension  entertained  of  contagion,  the  wide 
diffasion  and  fatal  tendency  of  the 'disease,  and  the  panic  that  had  seized  upon 
every  class  of  the  community,  attained  an  extent  unparalleled  in  the  annals  oi 
this  country.  Trade  was  completely  paralyzed,  intercourse  was  almost  8ii»- 
pended,  the  working  people  were  without  employment;  ai\d  while  their 
dearest  affections  were  torn  asunder  by  the  constant  inroads  of  the  disease, 
starvation  threatened  to  fill  the  bitter  cup  of  their  sufferings.  The  public 
prints  of  the  day,  as  also  the  work  of  Condie  and  Folwell — ^the  faithful  chro- 
niclers of  the  epidemic — contain  details  calculated  to  make  every  human 
heart  bleed.  It  is  gratifying  to  discover  in  the  history  of  the  time,  that  those 
who  fled  from  the  city  were  more  hospitably  and  humanely  received  and 
treated  in  places  where  they  had  sought  shelter  than  had  been  the  case  for- 
merly.^ Experience  had  already  shown,  that  no  fear  of  contagious  communi- 
cation was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  effect  of  emigration. 

By  some,  the  early  cases  were  attributed  to  a  contagious  virus,  which  had 
remained  dormant  from  the  preceding  autumn  in  the  beds*  and  bedding  of 
individuals  who  had  died  of  the  disease.  The  greater  number  attributed,  as 
usual,  the  fever  to  importation  from  the  West  Indies,  and  vessels  were  con- 
fidently pointed  out — ^the  ship  Deborah,  Capt.  Yard,  from  Jeremie;  the 
schooner  Aurora,  from  Gape  Nicholas  Mole ;  the  Ariel,  from  the  same ;  the 
brig  Mary,  from  Kingston,  Jamaica,  &c.  Faithful  to  the  views  he  had  here- 
tofore entertained  and  expressed  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  fever.  Dr.  Rush 
rejected  the  idea  of  importation,  and  referred  the  calamity  to  the  operation 
of  local  sources  of  infection.  Many  other  physicians — and  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  as  a  body — adopted  the  same  opinion,  which  was  destined  to  be- 
come soon  that  of  the  large  majority.  While  such  was  the  sentiment  of  these 
in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  fever,  the  greater  number  among  them,  and 
all  the  advocates  of  importation,  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  and 
affirmed  that,  however  the  disease  might  originate,  it  was  communicated  firbm 
the  sick  to  the  well.  But  the  events  of  the  preceding  year  had  induced  some 
to  modify  their  views  on  the  subject,  to  limit  the  possibility  of  contagion 
within  very  narrow  bounds,  or  even  to  deny  it  altogether.  Those  of  the 
present  sickly  season  made  new  converts.  Not  a  few  traitors  were  now  to  be 
found  in  the  camp;  and  it  is  from  this  period  we  must  date  the  revolution  in 
Dr.  Rush's  mind  relative  to  the  subject,  which  he  frankly  avowed  a  few  years 
after. 

1199. — The  city  of  Philadelphia  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  a  long  respite 
from  the  ravages  of  the  scourge  by  which  her  inhabitants  had  been  so  sorely 
afflicted  in  1798.  The  fever  reappeared,  as  it  did  also  at  Newburyport,  New 
York,  and  Charleston,  the  following  year,  but  with  a  less  disposition  to  spread, 
and  in  a  mitigated  form. 

'  Condit  and  FolweU,  p.  65. 
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The  winter  preceding  was  cold,  and  continned  so  throughout,  with  the 
exception  of  a  spell  of  moderate  weather  which  occurred  about  the  middle  of 
tlie  month  of  JannaTy.     Daring  the  Matter  part  of  February,  the  whole  of 
Mftrcb,   and  the  first  half  of  April,  the  cold  was  very  severe;  while  the 
^Hing  months,  from  April  to  near  the  middle  of  June,  besides  being  wet, 
were  characterized  by  a  lower  temperature  than  is  usual  at  that  season.     On 
tke  12th  of  the  latter  month,  however,  a  sudden  and  considerable  change 
took  place  in  that  respect ;  the  weather  becoming  at  once  extremely  warm, 
and  continuing  so  (with  a  short  respite  of  two  or  three  days)  till  the  26th. 
On  the  24th,  the  thermometer  (F.)  rose  to  92^.     In  July,  the  heat  was  less 
oppressiTe  than  in  ordinary  years,  and  moderated  by  the  not  unfrequent 
eccnrrence  of  refreshing  breezes.     The  thermometer  seldom  rose  higher  than 
82^.     Much  Tariableness  of  temperature  was  experienced  in  the  course  of 
August,  the  thermometer  rising  on  some  days  as  high  as  86^ ;  at  others,  fall- 
ing as  low  as  76^.     The  same  character  of  weather  prevailed  in  September, 
regard  heing  paid  to  the  more  advanced  period  of  the  season.    The  alter- 
I     aatioDS  of  hot  and  cold  days  were  frequent  and  sudden.     In  the  early  part 
I    of  October,  there  was  a  spell,  of  several  days'  duration,  of  very  hot  and  calm 
m    weather ;  but,  on  the  I^th,  the  thermometer  fell  sufficiently  low  to  produce 
1    I  severe  frost,  followed  by  a  considerable  and  beneficial  change  in  the  atmo- 
I    fphere.     But,  though  marked  by  variableness  of  temperature,  and  tardiness 
in  the  appearance  of  the  spring,  the  season  was  sufficiently  warm  to  famish 
BO  less  than  forty-five  days  in  which  the  thermometer  rose  to  80^.^ 

June  was  characterized  by  much  dryness;  no  rain  fell  from  the  12th  to  the 
36tL  In  Jnly>  there  was  some  falling  weather ;  and  several  of  the  ordinary 
tliaiiderslorms  of  the  season,  accompanied  with  heavy  showers,  occurred.  The 
month  of  August  was  much  wetter  than  the  preceding  had  been ;  while,  in 
September,  rain  fell  to  a  considerable  amount. 

The  disease  this  year  broke  out  somewhat  earlier  than  it  had  heretofore 
doae,  a  circumstance  which,  judging  Arom  the  character  of  the  temperature 
ifid  weather,  might  have  been  expected.  It  had  been  preceded,  in  the  latter 
pirt  of  the  winter,  by  what  we  have  long  denominated  in  this  country  bilious 
pleurisies ;  and  in  April,  the  diseases  were,  in  general,  bilious  and  inflamma- 
tory ;  whUe,  in  the  month  of  June,  bilious  remittent  fevers,  some  of  which 
were  characterized  by  symptoms  of  great  severity  and  malignancy,  were  fre- 
quent in  various  parts  of  the  city.  On  the  28th  of  that  month,  June,  the 
College  of  Physicians  informed  the  Board  of  Health  that  a  malignant  fever 
(A  the  same  nature  as  that  which  had  occurred  in  Philadelphia  in  the  years 
1T93-7— 8,  had  appeared  in  Penn  Street  and  its  vicinity.  It  recommended, 
it  the  same  time,  "the  removal  of  all  the  vessels,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants, 
from  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  prevention  of  intercourse  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  infected  part  and  those  that  were  still  healthy." 

On  the  2d  of  July,  the  College  received  an  answer  from  the  Board  of  Health, 
informing  them  that  they  could  not  coincide  in  sentiment  with  them  regarding 

1  Caldwell,  Fever  of  1805,  p.  17. 
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the  propriety  of  issaing  a  proclamation  enjoining  directions  for  the  remoTal 
of  the  inhabitants  from  the  part  of  the  town  they  had  specified,  or  the  ves- 
sels from  the  wharves  adjoining;  because  such  public  notification  woold, 
perhaps,  excite  a  terror  that  might  add  to  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, if  any  such  existed.  The  Board  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  early 
precaotion,  but  it  also  ''dreaded  to  give  an  alarm  which  must  injorioiisly  affeei 
the  welfare  of  the  city,  and  might,  perhaps,  eventually  be  unnecessary ;  the 
consequence  of  which,  as  it  regarded  the  health,  was  doubtful,  but  which 
would  certainly  operate  against  the  interest  of  the  citizens."^ 

The  fever,  thus  early  established,  spread  but  slowly  during  the  coarse  of 
July,  and,  gradually  diminishing  towards  the  beginning  of  August,  almost 
disappeared  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  that  month.  Soon  after  this,  how- 
ever, it  revived,  spread  extensively  and  rapidly,  and  continued  so  to  do  until 
arrested  by  a  thick  frost  in  October.  On  the  22d  of  August,  its  existence 
was  publicly  announced  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  measures  were  tak^ 
to  diminish  its  ravages.  Penetrating  to  almost  every  part  of  the  city  east 
of  Seventh  Street,  beyond  which  very  few  cases  occurred,  it  principally 
affected  the  wharves  between  Pine  and  {jombard  Streets,  near  the  southern 
boundaries  of  the  city,  and  the  District  of  Southwark,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Swedes'  Church.  {Ourrie,  p.  5.)  In  this  season,  the  village  of  Kensington, 
which  in  former  epidemics  had  usually  suffered,  was  spared. 

The  disease,  though  of  long  duration  and  spreading  over  a  considerable 
surface  of  the  city  and  districts,  did  not  occasion  as  large  a  mortality  as 
might  have  been  feared  or  anticipated.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  which 
occurred,  from  the  21st  of  August  to  the  18th  of  October,  amounted  to  720, 
including  those  reported  firom  the  City  Hospital ;  while  it  is  supposed  that 
the  average  number  of  deaths  in  the  city  and  liberties,  from  the  21st  of  Jane 
to  the  21st  of  August,  did  not  exceed  10  a  day,  including  yellow  fever  cases; 
a  proportion  smaller  than  that  experienced  during  many  seasons  free  from 
the  disease.  {Gurries  p.  26.)  And,  again,  the  return  made  by  the  Board  of 
Health  to  the  Governor  shows- that  the  interments,  from  the  10th  of  July  to 
the  close  of  October,  did  not  exceed  1,276.  {Ih.)  If,  bearing  in  mind  the 
number  of  deaths  reported  from  the  21st  of  August  to  the  18th  of  October, 
and  recollecting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  mortality  Arom  the  2l8t  of  June 
to  the  21st  of  August  was  about  600,  all  diseases  included,"  we  endeavour  to 
form  Arom  these  several  data  an  estimate  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  from 
the  fever,  from  the  28th  of  June  to  the  close  of  the  epidemic,  we  shall,  I 
think,  be  safe  in  placing  the  amount  at  about  1,000.  Dr.  Mease'  gives  it  at 
1,015,  distributed  as  follows :  August,  375;  September,  465;  October,  175. 

As  to  the  number  of  individuals  who  were  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  the 
proportion  of  these  to  the  mortality,  nothing  positive  can  be  ascertained.  All 
I  find  is,  that,  during  the  epidemic,  the  admissions  into  the  City  Hospital 
amounted  to  324,  and  the  deaths  to  193 ;  being  in  the  proportion  of  1  to 

»  Currie,  p.  10.  *  Come,  pp.  25-6. 

*  Picture  of  Pbikdelphia,  pp.  87-8. 
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I.6T,  or  more  tfaftn  one-half.    At  the  Lazaretto,  or  Marine  Hospital,  95  ca«ea 
vere  admitted ;  of  these,  21  died.^ 

The  emigration  this  year  was  very  great,  and  the  citizens  did  not  wait  till 
tke  Board  of  Health  had  officially  announced  the  existence  of  the  disease. 
So  fitf ,  indeed,  from  snch  being  the  case,  contrary  to  the  declared  opinion  of 
tke  Board  that  there  was  not  sufficient  ground  for  the  great  alarm  which  per- 
raded  the  city,  terror  spread  rapidly.  The  inhabitants  fled  in  every  direction 
and  from  every  quarter ;  so  that,  by  the  first  of  September,  a  great  part  of 
the  city,  as  well  as  of  the  district  of  Sonthwark,  was  almost  depopulated. 

Tke  limited  mortality  from  the  epidemic,  compared  to  the  loss  experienced 
ia  former  years,  depended,  doubtless,  on  a  less  degree  of  diffusion  of  the 
caaae  of  infection  and  of  malignancy  in  the  disease  when  once  excited  into 
acdoa ;  bat  it  must  also  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  principally, 
to  the  considerable  emigration  which  took  place.    Dr.  Rush  informs  us  that 
fooa  after  the  announcement  of  the  epidemic,  a  publication  from  the  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine,  in  which  they  declared  the  seeds  of  the  disease  to  spread 
from  the  atmosphere  .only,  produced  a  sudden  flight  of  the  ihbabitants  (ir. 
SS7).     In  no  year  since  was  the  desertion  of  the  city  so  general. 

The  College  of  Physicians,  faithful  to  the  theory  so  long  entertained  by  it 
in  relation  to  the  causes  of  thcl  disease,  assigned  to  the  epidemic  of  this  year, 
u  it  had  done  to  those  of  preceding  seasons,  a  foreign  origin.  It  alleged,  in 
ii|»port  of  this  opinion,  that  the  feyer  had  been  imported  in  former  years, 
ani  therefore,  could  not  owe  its  dcTelopment  on  this  occasion  to  any  other 
eaoie.  Teasels  were  discoyered  that  had  been  the  instruments  of  transmis- 
sion of  the  seeds  of  the  disease  from  the  West  India  Islands  to  the  ill-fated 
dty.  So  strong,  indeed,  was  the  conyiction  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of 
both  citixens  and  physicians  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  yiews  thus  strenu- 
oody  ophdd  by  the  College,  that  they  would  not  for  some  time,  knowing,  as 
tkej  did,  that  the  quarantine  laws  had  been  faithfully  executed,  admit  the  truth 
of  the  early  reports  reladye  to  the  existence  of  the  disease.  It  was  not  until 
i  Teisel  waa  discorered,  that  had  arrived  from  one  of  the  West  India  Islands 
on  the  14th  of  May-^one  day  before  the  quarantine  law  was  put  into  opera- 
tion— ^that  they  would  consent  to  acknowledge  the  yellow  feyer  to  be  exer- 
dang  its  efTecta  among  them. 

But,  while  the  doctrine  of  importation  was  thus  defended  by  the  College 
of  Physicians,  by  many  medical  men  not  of  that  body,  and  by  the  public 
generally,  the  contrary  yiew  was  not  less  zealously  upheld  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  collectiyely,  and  by  some  of  its  members  in  their  indiyidual  capa- 
city. Discarding  the  idea  of  attributing  the  disease  to  an  exotic  source,  the 
Academy  declared,  as  they  had  done  before,  that  it  was  generated  in  the  city 
from  domestic  morbific  exhalations ;  alleging,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  that 
they  saw  the  feyer  only  in  the  yicinity  of  such  exhalations,  and  discoyered 
DO  channel  by  which  it  could  haye  been  deriyed  from  a  foreign  country. 
{Rush,  iy.  259.) 

1  Currio,  p.  26. 
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1803. — ^During  the  snmmer  and  antamn  of  the  two  years  Bucceeding  the 
epidemic  just  described,  the  yellow  fever  did  not  manifest  itself  otherwise 
than  in  the  sporadic  form.  In  1800,  a  few  cases  presented  themselves  in  the 
coarse  of  July  and  August,  though  particularly  towards  the  latter  part  of 
September.  The  greater  number  of  these,  not  less  than  twenty-one,  appeared 
in  Spruce  Street,  between  Front  and  Second  Streets ;  of  this  number  14  died. 
In  the  year  following,  also,  a  smaller  number  of  cases  occurred  in  July  and 
September,  most  of  which  terminated  fatally. 

In  reference  to  the  sickly  season  of  1801,  Dr.  Caldwell  remarks:  '*The 
three  summer  months  had  been  cool  and  pleasant,  and  the  falls  of  rain, 
though  not  very  proibse,  had  been  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  nature. 
Corresponding  to  this  constitution  of  the  weather,  the  diseases  of  the  season 
had  been* mild  and  manageable.  Contrary,  however,  to  general  expectation, 
September  commenced  with  uncommon  heats,  which  continued  without  abate- 
ment till  the  10th  of  the  month.  Throughout  the  whole  period,  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  sank  during  any  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  below  78^  or 
80^  of  Fahr.,  and  it  sometimes  stood  as  high  as  88^.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  fell, 
nor  scarcely  a  cloud  appeared  to  intercept  for  a  moment  the  scorching  sun- 
beams. The  consequence  of  this  uninterrupted  series  of  hot  and  dry  weather 
was,  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  a  pestilential  fever  broke  out  near 
to  the  drawbridge,  and  in  a  short  time  swept  off  upwards  of  twenty  of  the 
inhabitants ;  though  it  was  greatly  checked  in  its  course  by  the  cool  weather 
of  October,  it  did  not  entirely  disappear  till  the  beginning  of  November."* 

In  no  instance  in  this  year  or  the  preceding,  could  the  disease  be  traced  to 
a  ship,  or  to  a  direct  or  indirect  intercourse  with  persons  affected  with  it 
Hence,  while  by  Dr.  Rush  and  others  it  was  maintained  that  they  all  occurred 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  putrid  exhalations,  I  cannot  find  that  the  advocates 
of  importation  made  very  strenuous  efforts  to  assign  to  them  a  foreign  origin. 

While  Philadelphia  was  thus  spared  the  distresses  of  an  epidemic  visitation, 
other  cities  of  the  Union  were  less  fortunate.  In  1800,  the  fever  prevailed 
extensively  in  New  York,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  and  Charles- 
ton ;  and  every  medical  reader  must  recollect  the  devastation  produced  by  it 
in  Cadiz,  Seville,  and  other  cities  of  Spain ;  an^,  in  1801,  it  broke  out  in 
several  of  the  cities  of  New  England,  and  spread  so  generally  in  New  York 
as  to  produce  a  considerable  desertion  of  the  city.  The  extended  prevalence 
of  the  fever  in  so  many  places,  and  its  occurrence  sporadically  in  Philadel- 
phia, indicate  the  continued  existence  of  the  epidemic  constitution  so  strik- 
ingly manifested  in  former  years,  and  which  now,  while  favouring  in  the  former 
the  evolution  and  diffusion  of  the  efficient  cause  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
rise  in  some  places  to  the  development  of  an  epidemic,  could  not  produce 
the  same  effect,  except  partially  in  Philadelphia,  either  from  its  existing  in  a 
much  inferior  degree  of  energy,  or  from  not  meeting  with  the  concurrence  of 
those  local  influences  connected  with  weather  and  localities,  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  essential  to  the  wide  manifestation  of  the  fever. 

■  Fever  of  1805,  p.  86. 
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Tcry  different  was  the  result  in  the  year  following,  1802,  when  the  yellow 
ferer  once  more  made  its  appearance  among  ns  in  the  epidemic  form.  Bot, 
OB  this  as  on  other  occasions,  it  reigned  in  a  less  general  manner,  and  proved 
a  source  of  mnch  less  distress  and  mortality  than  it  had  at  several  former 
epochs.  I  cannot  find  that  anything  in  the  character  of  the  weather  or  tetn- 
pa^ore  of  the  spring  or  early  summer  months,  could  have  led  any  one  to 
SBticipate  a  greater  development  of  the  disease  than  had  occurred  in  1800 
sad  1801.  The  month  of  March,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Rush,  was  wet,  cold, 
and  stormj,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pleasant  days.  Frost  was  common 
in  April  and  in  May^  The  weather  was  so  cool  as  to  make  fires  agreeable  to 
ike  last,  the  wind  blowing  chiefly  during  the  time  from  the  northeast ;  while, 
in  the  month  of  June,  the  weather  was  cold,  rainy,  and  hot  in  succession ; 
and,  doring  the  first  two  weeks  of  July,  there  fell  a  considerable  quantity  of 
rain.  As  regards  the  degree  of  temperature  during  the  summer,  June  pre- 
sented, at  3  P.  M.,  a  mean  of  *lb,*l ;  July  a  mean  of  78 ;  and  August  a  mean 
of  78  ;  the  result  for  the  three  months  being  7*7.2.^ 

The  fever  was  preceded  by  the  scarlatina  anginosa,  which,  together  with 
the  cjnanche  trachealis,  was  the  principal  disease  during  the  winter  months. 
It  reigned  ahnost  paramount  during  May  and  June,  and  extended  into  the 
saeeeeding  month. 

WMle  Philadelphia  was  thus  once  more  visited  by  the  malignant  fever, 
other  cities  of  the  Union  suffered  in  an  equal  and  even  greater  degree.  It 
prevaOed  extensively  in  Baltimore,  and  especially  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  where 
its  progress,  from  the  outset  to  the  close,  was  marked  by  the  utmost  severity. 
It  also  preTsiled  in  Charleston,  while  sporadic  cases  of  the  disease  occurred 
in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Here  it  made  its  appearance, 
ID  isolated  cases,  on  or  about  the  4th  of  July ;  the  disease,  in  these  instances, 
bdng  sufficiently  well  characterized  to  be  recognized  as  such  by  Drs.  Currie 
tad  Cathrall  (pp.  6,  T).  Its  epidemic  career  did  not  commence,  however, 
before  the  15th  of  July,  when  it  broke  out  near  the  corner  of  Front  and  Vine 
Streets.  On  the  2d  of  August,  it  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  city,  particu- 
larly Front  and  Water  Streets,  near  the  drawbridge,  as  well  as  to  Chestnut 
Street,  near  the  wharf.  The  disease  continued  to  prevail  in  different  parts 
of  the  city  during  the  months  of  August  and  September.  The  number  of  the 
eases  increased  after  a  white  frost.  The  fever  declined  after  a  black  frost, 
which  occurred  on  the  28th  of  October,  and  ceased  entirely  early  in  November. 
As  may  very  readily  be  imagined,  the  epidemic  diffusion  of  the  yellow  fever 
in  Philadelphia  was  a  source  of  considerable  alarm  to  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  passed  through  many  severe  ordeals  of  the  kind.  But  this  alarm,  great 
as  it  might  have  been,  was  much  increased  by  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Board  of  Health.  On  the  4th  of  August,  it  publicly  announced  that  the  dis- 
ease had  made  considerable  progress,  and  that  the  mortality  had  been  very 
alarming  since  its  reappearance ;  though  every  part  of  the  city  and  liberties, 
as  far  as  they  could  learn,  excepting  the  neighbourhoods  adjacent  to  the  place 

1  Cftdwallader  Evans,  Eclectic  Rep.,  vii.  p.  428. 
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where  the  fever  originally  appeared,  remained  remarkablj  healthy,  and  en-  i 
tirely  exempt  from  any  disease  marked  with  malignant  or  dangerous  symp-  i 
toms.  Dreading,  as  was  stated,  the  renewal  of  the  melancholy  scenes  of  former  i 
years,  and  finding  it  would  be  impracticable,  with  their  limited  powers,  to  pre-  i 
vent  intercourse  with  the  infected,  they  declared  the  fever  to  be  contagiou,  i 
and  recommended  to  the  citizens  to  withdraw  into  the  country.  The  advice,  i 
sajTS  Dr.  Rush,  was  followed  with  uncommon  degrees  of  terror  and  precipita- 
tion ;  and  the  almost  entire  population  poured  into  the  country,  where  they  i 
remained  until  publicly  invited  to  return  by  the  Board  of  Health  on  the  5tk 
of  October. 

The  mortality  from  the  fever  amounted,  according  to  one  authority,^  te 
835,  and  was  distributed  as  follows:  August,  262;  September,  284;  aad 
October,  289.  By  Drs.  Carrie  and  Cathrall,  the  number  is  differently  esti- 
mated. According  to  these  writers,  the  mortality  from  all  diseases,  from  July 
to  October,  inclusive,  amounted  to  1,108;  t.  e.,  July,  261;  August,  262; 
September,  284 ;  October,  301  (p.  17).  The  number  reported  as  affected, 
during  the  epidemic,  was  598 ;  of  which  number  307  died.  During  the  same 
period,  there  died  of  other  diseases  505  persons ;  making,  altogether,  1,0611. 
(lb.,  p.  17.)  In  the  hospital,  110  patients  were  received,  and  of  these  58 
died.  Admitting  these  statements  to  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  to  cases  was  as  1  to  1.68.  In  the  hospital,  it  was  as  1  to  2,  or 
fifty  per  cent.  The  greatest  mortality,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sick, 
occurred  between  the  15th  and  the  25th  of  October. 

By  one  party,  the  fever  was  asserted  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  importa- 
tion, and  was  said  to  be  derived  from  contagion  conveyed  to  Vine  Street 
wharf  in  the  timber  of  a  vessel  from  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  also 
in  the  schooner  Eliza,  from  Cape  Haytien,  which  arrived  near  the  drawbridge 
on  the  14th  of  July,  laden  with  hemp,  a  portion  of  which  was  damaged.  But, 
by  another  party,  it  was  proved  that  such  could  not  have  been  the  case,  inas- 
much as  the  first  of  these  vessels  had  been  detained  one  and  twenty  days  and 
well  cleansed  at  the  Lazaretto,  and  that  no  one  of  fourteen  men  who  had 
worked  on  board  of  her  afterwards  had  been  affected  with  sickness  of  any 
kind.  (Bush,)  The  fever  by  thi^  party  was  attributed  to  locaJ  causes  of  ex- 
halation abounding  in  the  various  localities  which  were  the  seat  of  infection. 

1803. — ^The  year  following  was  another  of  epidemic'  But,  on  this  occasion, 
as  in  others  since  1798,  the  disease  was  not  extensively  diffused.  It^was  not 
on  Philadelphia  alone  that  the  epidemical  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  ex- 
ercised its  deadly  influence.  It  spread  over  different  portions  of  the  Union, 
and,  meeting  in  New  York  and  Aiexandria  with  the  usual  causes  of  the 
disease,  favoured  its  development  there  in  an  epidemic  form. 

The  spring  of  that  year  was  cool.  The  beginning  of  May  was  very  much 
80,  and  presented  the  unusual  phenomenon  of  ice  so  late  as  the  7th  of  that 
month ;  the  wind  blowing  during  the  greater  part  of  this  and  the  preyioos 

>  Mease,  op.  c'lt.,  p.  38. 

*  See  Caldwell,  Med.  Rep.,  Tii.  p.  143.    See  alflo  same  work  and  Tolumo,  p.  187. 
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Bonth  from  the  northeast  Jane  also  was  cool.  In  Jaly,  the  temperatare 
akemated  considerably — being  at  times  hot,  at  others  moderate  or  cool, 
vith  bat  little  rain.  Qat,  though  such  was  the  character  of  the  weather 
dning  the  month,  heat,  accompanied  with  other  unpleasant  and  hortful  con- 
ifidons  of  atmosphere,  prevailed.  ''In  Jnlj,"  says  Dr.  Caldwell,  to  whom  we 
ave  indebted  for  a  brief  but  clever  history  of  this  epidemic,  **  the  cool  refresh- 
kg  DOftherly  breezes  of  May  and  June  were  now  exchanged,  either  for  op- 
presdTe  calms,  or  for  the  humid  and  sultry  winds  of  the  south."  The  ther- 
mometer was  seldom  under  80^,  and  sometimes  rose  to  90^  and  more.  In 
Aagnst,  the  weather  was  similar  to  what  it  had  been  in  July ;  but  more 
iminy.  During  the  season,  the  thermometer  rose  fifty-one  times  to  80^  and 
■pwards,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.* 

The  mean  temperature  of  June,  according  to  Cadwallader  Evans,  was 
7^9;  that  of  July,  81.8,  and  that  of  August  79.4;  giving  an  average  for 
the  three  months  of  19.3." 

The  yellow  fever  was  this  year  preceded  and  accompanied  by  remittent  and 
mtermittent  complaints.  In  the  January  and  February  preceding,  catarrhs 
^id  bilious  pleurisies  prevailed — ^the  latter  appearing  in  a  tertian  type,  with 
pain  in  the  side  more  sensible  every  other  day.  In  April,  hooping-cough, 
catarrh,  and  scarlatina  were  the  ordinary  diseases;  while  in  May,  June,  July, 
and  August,  fevers  of  the  intermittent  type  were,  more  or  less,  general. 

Hie  malignant  fever  appeared  about  the  latter  part  of  July.  Dr.  Cald- 
well states  that  two  cases  (deaths?)  occurred  on  the  19th;  and  Dr.  Rush 
informs  us  that  between  the  25th  and  31st,  three  deaths  took  place.  Other 
cases  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  August.  On  the  12th,  a  change  of  wea- 
ther pnt  a  stop  to  the  fever,  and  the  city  remained  free  from  it  until  the  close 
of  the  month,  when  it  broke  out  afresh  with  more  severity  than  before.  In 
September,  the  disease  spread  extensively,  and  assumed  the  character  of  an 
epidemic ;  its  existence  being  publicly  announcedxby  the  Board  of  Health  on 
tke  12th.  On  the  5th  of  October,  scarcely  a  case  was  to  be  found ;  and  on 
the  20tb,  the  city  received  the  joyful  announcement  of  the  extinction  of  the 


Its  first  location  this  season  was  about  Chestnut  and  Water  Streets.  It 
tlien  appeared  in  Water  and  Sassafras ;  and  next,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
citv  near  South.  Except  in  courts,  alleys,  and  the  unventilated  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  its  range  did  not  extend  to  the  westward  of  Second  Street.  Nor 
did  it,  in  many  parts  of  the  city,  ever  reach  so  far.  The  whole  of  the  city 
tad  liberties,  except  that  portion  which  lies  between  Second  Street  and  the 
Delaware,  remained  as  free  from  disease  as  it  has  ever  been  known  in  the 
most  healthy  seasons.'  The  principal  focus  extended  from  Market  to  Walnut 
Streeta,  and  from  the  east  side  of  Front  to  the  Delaware.*  There  the  disease 
assumed  its  most  malignant  character.  It  became  milder  as  it  ascended 
▼estwardly. 

>  Caldwell,  Ferer  of  1805,  p.  17.  *  Eclectic  Repertory,  vii.  p.  42^ 

>  Med.  R^.,  vii.  p.  188.  «  C«ldweU,  vU.  p.  148. 
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Though  characterized  by  the  nsaal  phenomena  which  senre  to  distingoish  it  ^ 
from  other  diseases  of  kindred  nature,  the  yellow  fever  of  1803  assumed  a  much  * 
milder  or  less  malignant  form  than  it  had  assumed  at  most  preceding  perioda.   ^ 
It  was  less  violent  in  its  symptoms ;  was  subdued  by  less  energetic  means ;   ■'■ 
and  produced  a  smaller  amount  of  mortality  proportionate  to  the  number    i 
attacked.    Dr.  Rush,  who  particularly  notices  this  fact,  states  in  confirmation   ^ 
that,  **  in  the  year  1802,  nearly  all  the  persons  who  were  affected  with  the    < 
fever  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vine  and  Water  Streets,  and  in  Water  between 
Walnut  and  Spruce  Streets,  died.     This  year,  but  two  died  of  a  great  num- 
ber who  were  sick  in  the  former,  and  but  one  out  of  twelve  who  were  sick  in    , 
the  latter  place."    It  is  possible  that  our  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  views  ci 
Dr.  Rush  relative  to  the  unity  of  disease,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  yellow  fever 
did  not  this  year  chase  away,  as  on  other  occasions,  other  febrile  complaints, 
may  diminish  somewhat  our  confidence  in  his  statement  of  the  remarkably 
low  mortality  from  the  fever  in  the  places  in  question,  as  we  cannot  be  sore    ' 
he  did  not  regard  in  the  light  of  yellow  fever  diseases  of  less  fatal  tendency, 
and  which  other  physicians  would  consider  as  of  a  different  nature.    Be  this,    ' 
however,  as  it  may,  the  fact  of  a  less  degree  of  malignancy  in  the  disease    ' 
can  adifnit  of  no  doubt.     To  what  cause  this  must  be  attributed,  whether  to    ' 
a  less  concentrated  state  of  miasmatic  exhalations  according  to  some,  or    ^ 
of  the  contagious  poison  according  to  others,  or  to  the  co-operation  of  a    ' 
less  active  epidemic  constitution  of  atmosphere,  it  does  not  behoove  me   ' 
to  inquire  here.     The  subject  will  be  taken  up  in  a  subsequent  place.  ^ 

It  is*  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  cases  of  the  fever  which  oc-   ^ 
curred  during  the  season  in  question.     From  the  15th  of  September  to  the   ^ 
16th  of  October,  161  cases  were  reported,  besides  2*7  of  a  suspicious  charac-    ^ 
ter.     Eighty-seven  cases  were  admitted  into  the  City  Hospital.     Of  these,    * 
49  recovered  and  38  died.     The  whole  number  of  deaths  is  supposed  to  have    ' 
amounted  to  195 ;  but  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  the  number  of  persons 
attacked,  no  positive  information  can  be  obtained.     Dr.  Rush  speaks  of  the 
mortality  not  being  more  than  five  in  a  hundred  in  the  practice  of  most  of 
the  physicians.     Supposing  this  statement  to  be  correct,  the  deaths  having 
been,  as  stated,  195,  it  would  result  that  the  number  of  cases  amounted  to  "* 
8,900 ;  a  result  impossible  to  subscribe  to.     But,  as  Dr.  Rush  admits  that 
the  cases  he  alluded  to  included  all  the  grades  and  forms  of  the  disease,  and 
as  we  know  that  he  considered  as  yellow  fever  diseases  not  usually  recog- 
nized as  such,  the  conclusion  is  natural,  that  his  estimate  of  the  mortality 
can  afford  no  clue  to  the  real  proportion  of  cases  of  the  disease  which  forms 
the  subject  of  our  inquiries. 

The  doctrine  of  local  origin  and  non-contagion  appears  to  have  made  some 
progress  at  that  time ;  for  the  Board  of  Health,  in  issuing  a  declaration  of 
the  existence  of  the  disease,  affirmed  that  it  was  not  contagious,  and  this 
opinion  was  entertained  and  supported  by  Drs.  Rush,  Caldwell,  and  other 
leadmg  physicians.  By  others,  however,  and  the  public  at  large,  the  old  and 
contrary  doctrine  was  maintained  with  as  much  pertinacity  as  ever.  The 
fever  was  said  to  have  been  imported  by  means  of  a  packet  boat  from  New 
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Tork,  "because,"  says  Pr.  Bosh,  "a  man  had  sickened  and  died  in  the 
■eighbonrhood  of  the  wharf  where  this  packet  was  moored."  "It  was  to  no 
purpose,"  contiiiaes  Dr.. R.,  "to  oppose  to  this  belief  proofs  that  no  sick 
person,  and  no  goods  supposed  to  be  infected,  had  arrived  in  this  boat,  and 
that  no  one  of  these  men,  who  had  receiyed  the  seeds  of  the  disease  in  New 
York,  had  commonicated  it  to  any  one  of  the  families  in  Philadelphia,  in 
which  they  had  sickened  and  died." 

EPIDEMICS  OF  1805^  1820,  AND  1853. 

1805. — The  year  1804,  during  which  the  yeHow  fever  spread  extensively  at. 
Leghorn,  and  in  not  less  than  twenty-five  cities  or  towns  of  Spaii^^^Cadiz, 
Ecija,  Cartha^ena,  Malaga,  Alicant,  Gibraltlir,  &c. — was  one  of  exemption 
for  Philadelphia  and  the  citieiS  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
Charleston  and  New  York,  in  the  former  of  which  it  prevailed  to  a^  consider- 
able extenL      Here,  the  number  of  cases  was  very  limited,  and  in  every  re- 
tpect  the  city  ^ras  as  h^thy  as  in  the  most  favoured  years ;  though  remit- 
tents and  intermittents  spread  during  part  of  the  seaoon  more  or  less  exten- 
nrelj  in  the  anbnrbs ;  and  the  smallpox  raged  as  a  perfect  epidemie.*    At. 
ike  sune  time,  the  western  part  of  all  the  Middle,  and  several  of  the  Southern 
Sutes,  were  visited  with  bilious  fevers  of  all  grades  and  forms. 

Bat  while  the  yellow  fever  disappeared,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned, 
from  the  United  States  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1804,  it  broke  out 
inew  in  Philadelphia,  as  also  in  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Providence, 
the  rear  after,  and,  reassuming  the  epidemic  character,  spread  more  exten- 
liiely  in  the  first-mentioned  place  than  it  had  done  for  two  seasons  before. 
is  in  most  other  epidemic  seasons,  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1805  were 
dancterized  in  Philadelphia  by  extreme  heat  and  other  atmospheric  pheno- 
ama  already  enumerated.  The  winter  preceding  had  been  uncommonly  cold 
tad  tempestnons.  The  weather  till  June  was  rainy,  and  Hot  unusually  warm. 
Bat  in  this  month  ike  summer  ^set  in  with  great  severity.  On  the  14th 
the  heat  became  intense;  it  continued  so  during  the  rest  of  the  month, 
and  the  greater  part  of  July;  and  scarcely  less  so  in  August.  For  ten 
diTs  in  Jnly  the  thermometer  fluctuated  between  90^  and  94°;  and  the 
re^rister  of  the  weather  exhibits  an  almost  continued  series  of  sixty-eight 
dars,  in  which  the  mercury  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  reached  80°."  The 
mean  temperature  of  June  was,  according  to  Mr.  Cadwallader  Evans,  78^ ; 
thit  of  Jmly,  83°,  and  of  August,  81°.  The  average  of  the  first  two  of  thoee 
months  waa  79° ;  and  of  the  three  combined,  79.7.' 

This  intense  heat  was  accompanied  by  a  severe  drought,  which  commenced 
OB  the  20th  of  June,  and  continued,  as  Dr.  Caldwell  informs  us,  without  any 
intermission,  except  a  few  sprinklings  of  rain  that  barely  moistened  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  earth,  till  the  28th  of  August.  During  this  period,  not  only  was 
there  no  rain,  but  even  the  dews  ceased  to  descend.     The  earth  became 

»  CaldweU,  1806,  p.  25.  '■'-       ■  Caldwell,  p.  17. 

•  Edeetio  Repertory,  vii.  p.  428. 
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parchtodf  the  pastures  were  burned  up ;  the  supply  of  summer  Tegetables    - 
failed.     Even  fruit  and  forest-trees  suffered ;  and  the  water  in  the  Schuylkill    ' 
was  lower  by  several  inches  than  it  was  remembered  to  have  been  for  years    e 
before  (p.  38).     Nor  did  the  heats  cease  with  the  termination  of  the  drought;    "^ 
and  notwithstanding  the  rain  that  f^ll  at  the  close  of  August  and  commence-    ' 
ment  of  September,  the  temperature  was  not  materially  reduced,  and  con-    * 
tinued  high  till  near  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox.    The  heat  in  July  and    'i 
August  was  particularly  oppressive,  and  suffered  no  abatement  at  night ;  and    ) 
it  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Caldwell  -(p.  39),  that  even  our  most  cooling  winds  ap-    i 
peared  to  have  lost  their  customary  effect  in  lowering  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere. .   The  same  writer  informs  us,  that  the  effect  of  the  inclemencj 
of  the  season  was  felt  by  all.    While  thus  oppressed  and  relaxed  by  its  ener-    ; 
rating  influence,  men  **  ceased  to  deem  incredible  the  accounts  given  of  the    i 
debility  and  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  of  certain  tropical  countries,  whose 
heats  are  always  intense,  and  whose  soil  yields,  without  cultivation,  the 
means  of  subsistence."     During  this  extraordinary  continuance  of  heat 
and  drought,  the  appetite — particularly  for  solid  food — ^became  impaired; 
thirst  became  excessive;  and  the  discharge  of  perspirable  matter  preter- 
naturally  profuse.    Bodily  strength  was  necessarily  more  or  less  diminished^ 
and  with  it  the  power  of  the  system  for  resisting  the  action  of  morbific 
causes  (p.  41). 

The  outbreak  of  the  epidemic  was  not  preceded  by  anything  peculiar  in 
the  diseases  of  the  season.  These,  as  usual,  consisted  of  cholera  infantum, 
dysentery,  and  ordinary  malarial  fevers.  The  former  prevailed  in  June  and 
July  to  an  unprecedented  extent ;  while  dysentery,  though  more  particularly 
diarrhoea,  took  the  place  of  intermittents  on  the  commencement  of  the  ex- 
treme heats  of  June.  They  were  uncommonly  rife  among  children,  and  truly 
epidemic*  The  yellow  fever  made  its  appearance,  in  a  few  desultory  cases, 
about  the  middle  of  July.  Three  of  the^e  cases  occurred  in  Twelfth  Street, 
south  of  Walnut ;  two  in  the  district  of  South wark ;  and  the  remainder  in 
the  southern  section  of  the  city.  From  this  period  till  the  close  of  August^ 
little  or .  nothing  was  heard  of  the  disease  ;  and  the  agitation  in  the  public 
mind,  which  those  cases  had  created,  began  to  subside.  Nothing,  indeed, 
seemed  to  indicate,  in  a  positive  manner,  that  the  city  was  threatened  with 
an  epidemic  visitation.  At  that  period,  however,  the  fever  broke  out  with 
considerable  severity  in  the  district  of  Southwark,  about  midway  between 
the  new  market  and  the  Swedish  Church.  It  subsequently  reached  to  Front 
near  Spruce  Street,  and  one  case  occurred  in  Pine,  between  Second  and 
Third.  But,  though  a  few  cases  were  observed  in  the  city  proper,  the  prin- 
cipal focus  of  the  fever  was  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  Southwark ; 
most  of  the  city  cases  being  in  persons  who  had  resided  in  or  visited  that 
district,  and  there  imbibed  the  seeds  of  infection.  Epidemically,  it  did 
not  extend  westwardly  beyond  Second  Street  in  the  city,  and  Fourth 
Street  in  Southwark.  It  was  principally  rife  near  the  water-side,  where  it 
assumed  its  most  maligi^t  garb.    It '})revailed  during  the  whole  of  the 

*  0)p;cil,  pp.  ^8,  44. 
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month  of  September,  was  weakened  by  the  accession  of  cold  in  tbe  first 
week  of  October,  and  finaUj  arrested  by  frost  about  the  close  of  the  month. 
But  although  the  disease  was  limited  to  a  comparatively  narrow  surface,  the 
mortality  from  it  amounted,  as  it  is  supposed,  on  this  occasion,  to  between 
three  and  four  hundred.     The  accurate  number  of  deaths,  however,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  persons  attacked,  is  not  known,  no  report  having  been  made 
to  or  published  by  the  Board  of  Health.     By  Dr.  Caldwell,  it  is  believed 
tiiat  the  disease  attacked  a  greater  number  ^  persons,  and  was  productive 
«f  more  mortality  than  in  any  preceding  year,  excepting  1T93,  1Y9Y,  and 
1T9S,     '*  It  appears,"  he  says,  "  from  a  'report  of  the  physicians  who  at- 
tended the  City  Hospital,  that  between  the  2'7th  of  August  and  31st  of  Octo- 
ber, the  institution  received  into  its  wards  346  patients,  most  of  whom  were 
labonring  nnder  malignant  fever.     Were  a  conjecture  on  such  a  subject  ad- 
missible, I  would  say,  that  the  aggregate  number  of  sufferers  from  this  fever 
eonid  not  have  been  less,  than  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred"  (p.  53). 

While  the  state  of  the  temperature  daring  the  summer  months,  and  the 
paocitj  of  atmospheric  humidity  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  were 
such  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  localities',  both  in  the  city  and  suburbs, 
were  in  a  condition  well  calculated,  when  aided  by  the  unseasonableness  of  the 
weather,  to  beget  poisonous  exhalations.    The  health  authorities  of  the  time, 
imbaed  as  they  were  with  the  opinion  of  the  foreign  importation  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  disbelieving  the  possibility  of  its  being  due  to  local  causes  or 
infinenced  by  them,  appear  to  have  turned  their  attention  almost  exclusively 
to  the  means  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  the  fever  from  abroad,  and 
neglected  the  pressing  and  obvious  duty  of  domestic  cleanliness.     ''  Such," 
smjrs  Dr.  Caldwell,  "  was  their  fanaticism  on  the  subject  of  the  introduction 
of  disease  from  abroad,  that  they  would  at  any  time  leave  the  carcass  of  an 
^jiim^J  putrefying  in  the  street,  and  filling  the  air  with  a  poison  truly  pesti- 
lential, to  go  in  quest  of  a  sailor  sick  only  of  a  last  night's  debauch,  or  to  meet 
at  the  health  office  for  the  purpose  of  passings  resolution  to  prevent  the 
most  clean  and  healthy  West  India  vessel  from  entering  our  port."*    **  From 
these  circumstances,"  the  doctor  adds,  "  together  with  an  entire  want  of 
purifying  rains,  our  city  became  extremely  foul,  and  the  atmosphere  in  a  high 
degree  contaminated  and  offensive.     The  stencli  arising  from  the  putrid  sub- 
stances lodged  in  the  gutters,  sewers,  alleys,  and  docks,  was  in  many  places, 
to  persons  unaccustomed  to  it,  quite  intolerable.     It  was,  perhaps,  more 
offeDsive — particularly  during  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  in  the  month  of  • 
August — than  anything  of  the  kind  experienced  by  our  citizens  in  former 
jears"  (p.  42). 

Dr.  Rush  speaks  of  a  large  bed  of  oysters  which  had  putrefied  on  Catha- 
rine Street  wharf,  and  which  had  emitted  a  most  offensive  exhalation  through- 
out the  whole  neighbourhood  for  several  weeks  before  the  fever  made  its 
tppearance.'  Dr.  Caldwell  points  out  in  detail  the  noxious  condition  of 
tbese  oysters.     He  informs  us,  that  they  lay  in  that  situation  from  the  last  of 

s  Caldw^  p.  42.  *  Metf.'  laq^  iv.  p.  96. 
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June  till  within  a  few  days  of  the  close  of  July.     By  computation,  they  were  * 

never  lesii  in  quantity  than  one  hundred,  and  sometimes  amounted  to  at  least  d 

three  hundred  bushels.     ''  These  oysters  and  shells  were  exposed  for  at  least  ri 

four  weeks  to  a  series  of  the  hottest  weather  that  had  been  experienced  in  -a 

Philadelphia  for  many  years.     The  consequence  of  such  an  exposure  need  i 

scarcely  be  mentioned.     The  mass  ran  into  the  highest  state  of  putrefaction,  .ji 

and  soon  emitted  a  stench  that  was  quite  intolerable."^  n 

In  the  course  of  this  epiden^,  the  removals  from  the  city  were  not  general;  $ 

neither  was  the  clamor  about  its  prevalence  as  great  as  had  been  the  case  in  g 

former  years.     Most  persons  left  their  homes  with  more  than  usual  reluct-  <j 

ance,  and  returned  to  them  with  uncommon  eagerness.'    "  From  the  com-  | 
mencement  of  the  disease,"  says  the  physician  just  quoted,  **  a  constant  inter- 


1 
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course  was  kept  up  between  the  healthy  parts  of  the  city  and  the  sickly  , 
parts  of  Southwark,  notwithstanding  some  strange  prohibitory  measures  and 
threatening  proclamations  of  the  Board  of  Health.  The  citizens  did  not  enter- 
tain the  same  dread  of  the  disease  which  they  had  manifested  in  preceding 
years ;  and  the  Board  had  at  an  early  period  rendered  themselves  too  odions 
to  some,  and  too  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  all,  to  have  any  influence  either 
by  their  remonstrances  or  their  mandates"  (p.  52).  Dr.  Rush,  however,  states 
that  those  families  who  were  in  competent  circumstances  fled  into  the 
country. 

The  measures  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  which,  as  it  appears,  gave  great 
offence  to  the  public,  and  met  the  disapproval  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  were,  as  near 
as  we  can  gather,  the  removal  of  the  sick  from  the  infected  district,  or  the 
placing  of  sentinels  at  their  doors  to  prevent  communication  with  their  friends 
and  neighbours,  as  well  as  the  removal  of  the  poor  to  tents  provided  for 
them  in  the  country.  These  measures  were,  however,  never  carried  into 
effect,  except  so  far  as  regards  a  few  of  the  first  cases.  After  a  short  time, 
"  removals,  whether  of  the  sick  or  of  the  well,  were  no  longer  acts  of  com- 
pulsion, but  of  choice"  (p.  49).  The  City  Hospital  was  opened  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  sick,  and  soon  became  filled. 

As  in  all  former  pestilential  seasons,  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
existed  as  to  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  fever  of  1805^  as  wdl  as  to  its 
mode  of  propagation.  The  Board  of  Health)  as  already  mentioned,  w^re 
governed  in  all  their  measures  by  the  opinion  of  importation  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  of  contagion,  and  endeavoured  to  promulgate  that  opinion  in  all 
their  manifests  and  proclamations.  '  At  the  same  time^  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  son^e  practitioners  of  eminence,  faithful  to  their  old  creed  on 
both  points,  maintained  it  with  zeal  and  activity  in  public  prints  and  differ- 
ent publications.  In  the  Additional  Facts  and  Observations,  issued  by  the 
College  in  1806,  will  be  found  "an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress"  of 
the  fever  of  the  period  in  question,  in  which  the  author.  Dr.  Currie,  makes 
every  effort  to  trace  it  to  the  communication  of  the  individuals  first  attacked 
with  the  Lazaretto.    After  Entering  into  a  minute  account  of  the  cases,  the 

A  Op.  oit,^  p.  60.  s  Caldwell,  p.  62. 
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mthor  says:  '*  From  the  preceding  detail,  which  the  subscriber  knows  to  be 
nbstantiaUj  correct,  it  appears  evident — especially  when  compared,  With  the 
Burner  in  which  the  disease  commenced  and  proceeded  in  former  years— that 
il  was  introduced  into  Sonthwark,  the  present  year,  by  the  persons  who  first 
flckened  at  Sam.  Crisman's,  and  that  these  persons  received  the  infection  from 
tome  Tessel  at  the  Lazaretto,  which,  from  trusting  to  the  care  and  vigilance  of 
the  people  of  the  revenue  boat,  stationed  there  to  prevent  smuggling,  had  not 
safficiently  guarded  by  the  inspectors  of  the  health  office"  (pp.  94,  5). 

A  little  further  on,  the  same  author  remarks :  **  It  is  also  evident,  from  the 
of  the  subsequent  cases,  that  the  disease  was  propagated  in  the  same 
as  diseases  universally  acknowledged  to  be  contagious  are  always 
propagated,  and  not  like  a  disease  derived  from  noxious  effluvia  diffused  in 
the  atmosphere  to  numbers  in  different  directions  at  the  same  time ;  nor  like 
a  disease  occasioned  by  foul  air,  proceeding  from  a  particular  source,  which 
ceases  to  spread,  and  even  to  exist,  in  a  few  days  after  the  source  from  which 
the  foal  air  proceeds  has  been  removed  or  corrected"  (p.  95). 

Bat,  while  such  were  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Health,  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  of  some  other  practitioners,  and  of  a  large  portion  of  the  inha- 
bitants, there  were  not  wanting  others  who  as  strenuously  espoused  the  con- 
trary opinion  as  regards  both  the  origin  and  contagious  character  of  the 
disease.  Dr.  Rush  stoutly  denied  that  it  had  been  introduced  from  foreign 
parts  by  intercourse  with  quarantined  vessels,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact 
tiiat  "  not  a  single  instance  occurred  of  its  being  communicated  by  contagion 
ia  anj  of  the  families  in  the  city,  in  which  persons  had  sickened  and  died 
with  it,  or  through  intercourse  of  individuals  with  physicians,  and  other 
persons  exposed  to  the  effluvia  of  the  sick."  Nor  was  he  the  only  one.  Dr. 
Caldwell,  in  the  excellent  history  of  that  epidemic,  already  several  times 
referred  to,  has  entered  fully  into  the  subject,  and  shown  that  there  was  no 
infected  or  sickly  vessel  riding  quarantine  at  the  Lazaretto,  from  which  the 
disease  could  have  been  derived;  that  the  persons  first  attacked  had  not  been 
actnallj  at  the  Lazaretto ;  that  individuals  who  subsequently  sickened  had  had 
no  intercourse  with  those  primarily  affected ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
attacked  had  been  so  from  exposure  to  the  noxious  effluvia  arising  from  the 
pntrid  oysters  and  diells,  already  mentioned ;  and  that  in  no  instance  could 
tbe  disease  be  discorered  to  have  manifested  a  contagious  character.* 

The  disease  exhibited  the  usual  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  the  yellow 

fierer  of  preceding  years,  and  of  other  cities  of  this  country,  of  Europe,  and 

tropical  climates.     It  was,  however,  of  a  less  virulent  character  than  it  had 

been  formerly,  and  was  of  a  more  tractable  nature  when  met  by  suitable  re- 

nedies  in  the  early  stages.'    As  in  former  seasons,  it  was  more  malignant  in 

the  commencement  of  the  epidemic  than  at  a  later  pei^od.     From  the  com- 

vencement  of  October  it  was  accompanied  in  general  with  as  little  danger 

as,  and  was  much  less  obstinate  than,  a  commoil  remittent.     The  malignancy 

«id  danger  of  the  disease  were  also  graduated  by  its  distance  from  the  river. 

*  Op.  dt,  pp.  66,  66.  «  Buflh,  iv.  p.  77. 
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Persons  residing  about  Third  and  Foartli  Streets,  although  attacked  when 
the  epidemic  was  at  its  height,  were  in  less  danger  than  those  who  lived  in 
Front  and  Water  Streets.  (Caldwell,  p.  61.) 

For  several  years  subsequent  to  1805,  the  yellow  fever  disappeared  as  an 
epidemic  from  Philadelphia.  It  was  met  with  in  a  few  sporadic  cases  only, 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1806,  "7,  '8,  and  '9.  But  these  cases 
were  few  in  number,  and  though  serving  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  the 
disease  with  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  city,  seldom  attracted,  to  anj 
extent,  the  notice  or  excited  the  apprehension  of  the  public.  This  form  of 
fever  was  succeeded  by  another  of  an  opposite  character,  which,  under  the 
name  of  spotted  fever,  typhus  petechialis,  Ac,  swept  over  the  Union  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  reached  Philadelphia  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  where 
it  spread,  as  is  observed  by  a  contemporary  writer,^  a  feeling  of  gloom  and 
dismay,  and  will  long  be  remembered  as  having  snatched  from  their  asrfol 
and  honourable  careers  some  of  our  most  respectable  citizens — among  whom 
we  have  to  record  a  name  often  mentioned  in  these  pages,  and  which  wOl 
ever  occupy  a  foremost  rank  in  the  annals  of  our  profession,  that  of  the  illus- 
trious Dr.  Rush.  From  1809  the  yellow  fever  became,  as  it  were,  a  stranger 
to  our  city,  even  in  a  sporadic  shape,  and  though  it  prevailed  with  almost 
unexampled  violence  at  New  Orleans,  Natchez,  and  Charleston  in  1817,  aa 
it  had  done  six  years  before  in  Brooklyn,  nothing  was  heard  of  it  among  ns 
until  the  summer  of  1818,  when  two  well-marked  cases  occurred  and  ended 
fatally.  Diseases  about  this  period  again  appeared  to  assume  somewhat  of 
the  character  they  had  exhibited  during  the  prevalence  of  that  epidemic 
constitution  of  atmosphere,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  yellow  fev^ 
had  for  a  series  of  years  reigned  either  epidemically  or  sporadically,  and 
before  the  accession  of  the  typhoid  character.  The  preceding  year  the 
change  became  still  more  manifest.  The.  summer  diseases,  cholera  morbus 
and  infantum,  bilious  and  remittent  fevers,  as  well  as  dysentery,  prevailed 
more  extensively  than  they  had  done  for  some  years  before,  and  reassuming, 
in  great  measure,  their  pristine  character,  ushered  in  the  yellow  fever,  which 
broke  out  unexpectedly  in  1819,  and  threatened  to  spread  epidemically.  The 
first  case  appeared  on  the  23d  of  June  on  the  north  side  of  Market  Street 
wharf,  where,  from  that  date  to  the  6th  of  July,  eight  eases  of  the  most 
violent  character  occurred.  The  disease  then  subsided,  and  there  seeafaBd,  for 
awhile,  to  be  fair  reasons  to  hope,  that  the  city  would  escape  any  further  ex- 
tension of  the  calamity  daring  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Bttt  it  reappeared 
on  the  29th  of  August  near  the  southern  limits  of  the  city,  Svanson  Street 
and  Huddle's  Alley,  where,  up  to  the  4th  of  October,  fifteen  cases  occurred. 
Another  case  appeared  on  the  23d  of  September  in  Front  above  Walnnt 
Street.  The  whole  number  which  occurred  in  those  various  localities  during 
the  season,  amounted  to  twenty-four.  The  disease,  in  all  these  instances,  was 
of  the  most  malignant  kind,  and  proved  fatal  in  twenty  cases.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Philadelphia  was  more  fortunate  than  other  cities  of  the  United  States^ 

>  JackfiOD,  Fever  of  1820,  p.  10. 
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ud  some  of  Europe — New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Charles- 
ton, Mobfle,  Natchez,  Cadiz,  Seville,  and  Xeres ;  for  while  the  disease  with 
htT  proved  fatal  in  only  twenty  cases,  all  the  other  cities  enumerated  suffered 
■ore  or  less  severely,  and  some  to  an  unprecedented  def^ee. 

The  fever  gave  rise  this  year  to  much  less  discussion  in  regard  to  its  origin 
ind  mode  of  propagation  than  it  had  done  at  any  preceding  time.  A  few 
physicians,  and  perhaps  the  larger  portion  of  the  public,  faithful  to  their 
former  belief,  contended  for  its  introduction  from  abroad,  and  attempts  were 
■ado  to  trace  it  to  some  arrival  from  a  West  India,  or  other  infected  port. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  medical  observers  denied  the  exotic  origin 
of  the  fever,  and  maintained  that  it  had  sprung  up  in  the  localities  where  it 
appeared  and  prevailed ;  that  it  showed  itself  under  circumstances  that  pre- 
vented its  being  attributed  to  any  but  domestic  sources  of  infection ;  that  it 
had  first  appeared  among  individuals  who  could  not  have  derived  it  from 
abroad,  or  who  had  not  gone  aboard  or  near  a  contaminated  vessel,  or 
approached  a  person  labouring  under  the  disease,  and  that  there  was  no  vessel 
in  port  that  could,  with  any  show  of  plausibility,  be  pointed  out  as  the  instru- 
ment of  introduction,  direct  or  indirect. 

1820. — The  slight  visitation  from  the  yellow  fever  which  Philadelphia  had 
thus^  after  a  repose  of  fourteen  years,  experienced  in  1819,  was  only  the  har- 
binger of  more  serious  evils  which  that  city  was  destined  soon  to  suffer.  In 
tbe  summer  of  1820,  the  disease  once  more  broke  out  with  its  wonted  energy 
and  malignancy — assumed  the  epidemic  garb,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
jodicious  and  energetic  means  resorted  to  with  a  view  to  arrest  its  progress, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  occasioned  considerable  mortality.  It  prevailed 
alfio  in  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  S.  Jackson,  who  has  published  an  excellent  and  interesting  account  of 
tbis  epidemic,  notices  in  detail  the  meteorological  phenomena  of  each  month 
from  March  to  October.  From  him  we  learn  that  the  spring  was  very  wet 
mad  backward.  It  succeeded  to  a  winter  of  greater  severity  than  usual, 
during  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  almost  constantly  covered  with 
mow.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  the  month  of  March  was  consider- 
able ;  so  also  in  May,  when  the  number  of  wet  days,  during  which  the  rain 
fell  conliiiaoiiBly  or  in  showers,  amounted  to  not  less  than  eighteen.  The  rain 
gmnge  marked  in  that  tionth  5.04  inches,  while  the  mean  temperature  was 
66.84^-  In  Jme,  flie.  summer,  set  in  with  great  severity.  The  heat  was  con- 
siderable daring  fha  almost  entire  month,  which  exhibited  a  mean  temperature 
of  78.06  degraea.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  during  this  was  much  less 
than  tbat  of  the  preceding  month,  amounting  to  only  1.20  inch.  The  crops, 
vhicb  had  been  in  a  great  measure  checked  by  the  coldness  and  moisture  of 
the  spring,  became,  under  the  influence  of  the  dry  heat  of  June,  more  luxuriant 
and  abundant  than  they  had  been  for  many  years.  July  was  a  still  warmer 
month  than  the  preceding,  and  much  more  humid.  The  mean  temperature 
rose  to  82.01  degrees,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  amounted  to  4.92 
inches  ;  the  thermometer  ranging  for  several  days  from  88^  to  90°.  August 
and  September  were  warm  and  dry  months ;  the  dryness  amounting  almost 
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to  a  drought.  During  those  two  months  there  were  but  ten  days  of  wet 
weather — seven  in  the  first,  and  three  in  the  second — and  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  fell  was  1.98  and  1.56  inches.  The  mean  temperature  of  August  was 
T9.08  degrees,  and  that  of  September  T5  degrees.  About  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember, the  weather  became  suddenly  cold,  and  on  the  25th  there  was  frost. 
October  was  characterized  by  a  mean  temperature  of  58.08  degrees,  and 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell — the  gauge  marking  not  less  than 
11. 3T  inches.  The  number  of  wet  days  amounted  to  nine.  Four  inches  fell 
on  the  3d  of  the  month,  and  3.60  from  the  15th  to  the  16th. 

The  following  table,  formed  from  the  foregoing  statement,  will  exhibit,  in 
a  compendious  and  more  convenient-  form,  the  temperature  of  each  month  and 
the  hygrometric  character  of  the  atmosphere : — 


Mean  temp.                 Quantity  of  rain. 

Inches. 

May 

•                •                 1 

66.86     .... 

5.04 

June       • 

■                 •                 • 

78.06     .... 

1.20 

July 

•                 • 

82.01     .... 

4.92 

August    . 

•                 • 

79.08    .     .     .     , 

1.98 

September 

76 

1.56 

October 

58.08    .     .     . 

.     11.87 

It  follows  from  this,  that  the  mean  of  June,  July,  and  August,  the  three 
months  largely  concerned  in  the  production  and  diffusion  of  the  yellow  ferer, 
was  T9.Y8.  When  we  compare  this  with  the  result  obtained  during  the  cor- 
responding months  of  the  two  seasons  most  severely  visited  by  the  disease, 
we  find  that  the  mean  temperature  of  1820  fell  short  by  nearly  two  degrees 
of  that  of  1793,  when  itTOse  to  81.37  ;  but  wa^  within  a  fraction  of  that  of 
1798,  when  the  thermometer  showed  an  average  of  79.94. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  were  placed  under  the  influence  of 
the  thermometrical  and  hygrometrical  phenomena  just  enumerated,  they  were 
no  less  exposed  to  sources  of  exhalations  in  those  localities  which  have  ever 
been  the  seat  of  the  disease  under  consideration.  Dr.  Jackson  gives  a  lament- 
able account  of  the  condition  of  the  wharves  and  docks,  arising  both  from  the 
peculiarity  of  their  construction  and  the  careless  manner  in  which  they  were 
kept.  He  enlarges  on  the  effects  of  damaged  potatoes,  vegetables,  and 
molasses,  which  were  thrown  on  the  former  and  in  the  latter,  and  which  also 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  some  stores  in  the  vicinity,  and  allowed  there  to 
putrefy  and  give  rise  to  the  most  nauseous  effluvia.  He  speaks  of  the  filth 'of 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  streets,  alleys,  as  likewise  of  Pegg's  Run,  a  small 
stream  of  water  described  on  a  previous  page,  and  which,  at  the  period  in 
question,  was  in  a  most  foul  condition. 

Prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  hooping-cough  had  prevailed,  but 
given  way  to  measles.  This  in  its  turn  had  been  succeeded  by  zcarlatina,  had 
which  continued  to  prevail  until  the  month  of  August,  and  assumed,  in  some 
instances,  a  very  malignant  character.  (Jackson,  p.  13.)  '*  In  the  month  of 
May,  a  fever,  of  a  bilious  and  remittent  character,  combined  with  typhoid 
i^ymptoms,  appeared  among  the  blacks.  It  continued  to  spread  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July ;  and  late  in  the  last  mentioned  month  it  obfiLined  its 
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height,  and  was  seen  in  its  most  aggrarated  forms.  It  declined  through  the 
BOQth  of  August,  and  terminated  as  an  epidemic  in  September.^  Between 
foar  and  fire  hundred  persons  were  affected  with  it.  It  attacked  occasionally 
a  few  whites  of  the  poorer  class,  but  not  more  than  about  twenty  or  thirty  on 
the  whole  suffered.  It  was  so  generally  confined  to  the  blacks  that  it  acquired 
die  name  of  the  *  negro  ferer.' " 

The  yeUow  fcFcr  made  its  appearance  this  year  in  the  last  week  of  July,  the 
iist  case  being  reported  on  the  24th  of  that  month.  From  that  time  to  the 
2d  of  August,  numerous  cases  occurred.  On  the  9th,  it  recommenced  its 
coarse,  and  continued  to  prevail,  with  short  intermissions,  until  the  last  of 
XoTcmber,  when  it  was  arrested  by  heavy  falls  of  rain  and  the  accession  of 
cold  weather. 

As  regards  the  localities  affected  by  the  fever,  we  find  that  it  first  broke 
oat  in  T^ater  Street,  near  Race  or  Sassafras,  and  in  a  range  of  buildings 
situate  on  what  is  called  Hodge^s  Wharf,  near  the  foot  of  the  street  above 
named.  It  prevailed  there  and  in  the  vicinity  till  the  2d  of  August,  when  its 
course  was  arrested  by  measures  adopted  for  that  purpose.  On  or  about  the 
9th  of  the  same  month,  it  appeared  about  Walnut  Street  wharf,  and  continued 
to  spread  there  and  in  the  alleys  adjoining  till  near  the  close  of  the  month, 
when,  by  the  same  means  that  were  used  near  Race  Street,  its  progress  was  in 
some  degree  arrested.  It  next  showed  itself,  in  a  few  scattering  cases,  in 
Water  Street  between  Market  and  Mulberry,  in  Front  between  Walnut  and 
Chestnat,  in  Letitia  Court,  running  south  from  Market,  between  Front  and 
Second,  and  in  Second  Street  near  Shippen  (the  first  street  south  of  the  city 
boundaries).  As  the  disease  was  declining  in  the  latter  situation  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  it  suddenly  broke  out  on  the  18th  of  October  in  the 
Xortbcm  Liberties,  two  miles  distant  from  Shippen  Street,  and  one  from  the 
other  infected  districts. 

Im  tbis  sitoation  the  disease  reached  westward  to  between  Front  and  Second ; 
sod  we  have  seen,  also,  that  it  prevailed  in  Letitia  Court,  situate  between 
those  two  streets.  With  the  exception  of  these,  as  also  of  the  cases  in 
Second  near  Shippen,  and  a  few  in  Nonis's  Alley,  running  from  Front  to 
Second,  north  of  Walnut — ^the  disease  did  not  extend  to  the  westward  of 
Pront  Street — all  the  cases  being  traced  to  the  space  included  between  that 
street  and  the  river,  though  principally  to  the  wharves,  to  Water  Street,  and 
the  adjoining  courts  and  alleys.  To  the  westward  of  these  boundaries  the 
city,  tbrougfaout  its  wliole  extent,  continued  as  healthy  as  if  no  deadly  epi- 
demic had  existed. 

The  number  of  cases  reported  during  the  course  of  the  season  was,  when 
compared  with  the  results  of  former  epidemics — even  of  some  of  inferior 
note — ^very  limited,  amounting  to  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Others, 
doubtless,  existed,  which  did  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public  autho- 
rities— the  mOd  ones  particularly,  and  even  many  of  those  which  were  of  a 
flerere^  character,  though  ending  favourably.  To  what  extent  this  system  of 
coDceabi)|pBt  was  carried  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain ;  but  the  cases  of  the  kind 

*  See  Emenon,  Phila.  Med.  and  Phys.  Xoum.,  ill.  p.  194. 
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mentioned  could  not  have  fallen  short  of  fifty.  To  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Health  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease,  may  be  very 
justly  ascribed  the  limited  prevalence  of  the  epidemic.  Of  the  number  re- 
ported, not  less  than  83  died,  and  42  recovered ;  being  in  the  proportion  of 
nearly  two  deaths  to  one  recovery.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  at  one 
view  the  number  of  cases,  and  the  relative  mortality  in  each  locality: — 

SiTUAnoRS.               ,                                      No.  CMOS.  Died.        Recovered. 

Hodgo's  Wharf  and  yicinity 18  9  4 

Walnut  Street  wharves,  and  Water  Street,  east  side,  from 

Tun  Alley  to  Ross's  Wharf,  about  700  feet     ...  47  25  22 

Walnut  Street,  and  west  of  Water 8  5  3 

Front  Street,  between  Walnut  and  Chestnut,  and  Norris's 

Alley 11  9  2 

Front  Street,  below  Walnut  Street    .....  4  1  8 

Water  Street,  between  Arch  and  Market  Streets        .        .  2  2 

Letitia  Court,  and  Market  Street      ' 4  1  3 

Second  Street,  near  Shippen,  and  Shippen         ...  6  8  2 

Duke  Street  and  vicinity 12  11  1 

Scattered  in  various  places,  and  which  could  not  be  satis- 
factorily traced      . 19  17  2 

125  83  42 

The  above  table  exhibits  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  remark,  and  which 
has  been  noticed  in  other  epidemics  :  the  greater  malignancy  and  fatality  in 
certain  localitite.  Thus,  while  at  Walnut  Street  wharves  and  the  vicinity 
nearly  one-half  of  those  reported  recovered,  and  in  Front  below  Walnut, 
and  in  Letitia  Court  the  recoveries  were  still  more  numerous,  three-fourths 
of  the  cases  at  Hodge's  Wharf  and  vicinity,  and  almost  all  those  in  the 
Northern  Liberties,  ended  fatally. 

The  disease,  as  it  occurred  in  1820,  diflPered  in  nothing  from  that  of  pre- 
ceding  times.  Its  leading  symptoms  were  the  same,  and  the  mortalttj, 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  affected,  was  nearly  as  great  as  had  beeft 
observed  in  the  most  fatal  seasons;  thus  establishing  the  fact  of  the  grest 
malignancy  of  the  disease.  The  latter  was  easily  distinguished  into  differeat 
grades,  and  presented  well-marked  divisions — differing  in  point  of  severity — 
calling  for  a  difference  of  treatment,  and  constituting  the  basis  of  a  different 
prognosis.  The  rapid  progress  or  diffusion  of  the  disease  at  the  outset,  and 
the  greater  prevalence  of  the  most  malignant  class  of  cases  throughout  its 
course,  plainly  indicate  that  the  epidemic  would  in  all  probability  have 
assumed  a  rank  among  those  of  a  most  formidable  kind,  had  not  means  been 
taken  to  arrest  its  career  of  devastation,  and  limit  the  sphere  of  its  action. 
Guided  by  principles  very  different  from  those  adopted  in  former  epidemics; 
unrestrained  by  the  fear  of  disseminating  the  sickness  into  the  healthy  parts 
of  the  city  by  the  removal  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  infected  districts,  the 
Board  of  Health,  with  its  intelligent  and  indefatigable  president  at  its  head, 
Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  instead  of  shutting  up  the  sufferers  in  the  place  where 
they  sickened,  and  placing  sentinels  at  their  doors  to  prevent  commftiiication 
with  friends  and  neighbours,  and,  at  the  same  time,  aUowing  or  forcing  those 
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exposed  to  the  infection  to  remain  within  its  sphere — ^the  Board  of  Health, 
I  stLjj  as  soon  as  convinced,  from  the  qaick  recurrence  of  cases  in  the  vicinity 
of  Race  Street,  that  the  place  bore  evidence  of  infection,  determined  not 
onlj  to  reniove  such  of  the  sick  as  had  not  the  means  to  ptocure  proper 
attention,  and  whose  situation  permitted  the  change,  bat  to  clear  the  affected 
district  of  all  its  inhabitants.  Those  able  to  procure  places  of  refuge,  either 
in  the  country  or  In  healthy  parts  of  the  city,  were  allowed  to  shift  for  them- 
selves ;  others  were  provided  with  accommodations  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
City  Hospital.  By  these  means,  most  of  the  houses  were  cleared  of  their  in- 
mates in  a  few  days;  fences  were  erected  to  cut  off  the  approaches  to  Hodge's 
Wharf  and  dock,  which  appeared  to  be  the  focus  of  the  disease ;  and  offen- 
sive matters  were,  as  far  as  practicable,  removed.  These  measures  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  put  a  complete  stop  to  the  disease  in  that  vicinity.  When 
the  fever  appeared  at  the  foot  of  Walnut  Street,  similar  measures  were,  at 
the  recommendation  of  a  number  of  physicians,  adopted.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  infected  district  were  as  speedily  and  completely  removed  as  circimi- 
nances  would  permit,  and  barricades  were  erected.  There,  too,  the  plan 
was  successfnl.  The  disease  was  in  great  measure  arrested  in  its  progress, 
and  limited  to  the  very  narrow  space  already  mentioned. 

The  disease,  as  usual,  was  attributed  to  a  foreign  source.  Some  affirmed 
that  it  was  introduced  at  Hodge's  Wharf  by  a  vessel  from  St.  Jago,  which 
had  reached  Philadelphia  after  a  passage  of  twenty-six  days.  Sundry  vessels 
were  accused  of  introducing  the  fever  at  Walnut  Street  wharf,  and  in  other 
situations ;  while  the  cases  which  occurred  in  places  remote  from  the  influence 
of  the  shipping  were  attributed  to  intercourse  with  those  first  attacked  in 
the  infected  district.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  local  infection  was 
londly  proclaimed  and  ably  defended  by  Dr.  Jackson  and  others,  and  com- 
manded the  support  of  the  large  majority  of  the  medical  profession.  Every 
t  of  the  supposed  importation  of  the  disease  was  minutely  examined 
tltoroughly  sifted ;  every  local  cause  of  infection  was  pointed  out;  and 
resnlt  of  the  investigation  was  the  disproval,  in  the  minds  of  that  party, 
flf  tbe  doctrine  of  importation,  and  the  establishment  of  the  fact,' that  the 
causes  of  the  fever  were  to  be  sought  at  home,  and  in  the  places  where  the 
coold  almost  invariably  be  traced.  This  view  of  the  subject  naturally 
along  with  it  the  doctrine  of  non-contagion.  Hence  we  find,  that 
thoQ^h  by  some  the  disease  continued  to  be  regarded  as  transmissible  from 
individual  to  individual,  the  contrary  doctrine  was  upheld  by  the  almost 
entire  body  of  the  profession.  Dr.  Jackson,  whose  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion, as  President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  were  ample,  and  who  has  warmly 
espoased  this  doctrine,  does  no  more  than  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  phy- 
aeians  of  the  day  when  he  remarks,  that  the  fever  of  1820,  from  its  prevail- 
ing within  certain  bounds  to  which  all  cases  could  be  traced,  afforded  the 
most  favourable  opportunities  of  testing  its  communicability  from  the  sick  to 
those  in  health.     "  Nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  of  the  disease,"  he  says, 

1  Griffith,  Medical  Becorder,  ziv.  800. 
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**  were  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  evidently  contracted  in  some 
one  of  the  original  seats  of  the  infection  that  have  been  designated  and 
described.  Many  of  them  were  nnder  circumstances  in  the  highest  degree 
calculated  to  aid  its  propagation  by  means  of  contagion,  did  it  exist.  They 
occurred  in  the  persons  of  the  poor,  in  confined  and  ill-ventilated  apartments, 
in  houses  crowded  with  inhabitants,  in  some  of  the  filthiest  and  narrowest 
lanes,  alleys,  and  courts  of  the  city,  in  which  the  negro  epidemic  had  been, 
or  was  still  prevailing ;  yet,  in  conditions  thus  propitious  to  its  propagation, 
not  a  single  instance  is  known  of  any  person  attending  on,  or  who  had  com* 
munion  with  the  sick,  or  their  apartment,  having  taken  the  disease." 

The  appearance  of  the  yellow  fever  in  a  formidable  form,  after  so  long  an 
interval,  awakened  once  more  the  dormant  apprehensions  of  the  public  gene- 
rally, as  well  as  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  of  the  city  authorities,  for  the 
future  safety  of  the  city.  Public  meetings  were  held,  at  which  the  subject 
was  fully  discussed  and  appropriate  measures  suggested.  By  private  indi« 
yiduals,  schemes  of  improvement — some  of  great  magnitude,  and  amounting 
even  to  the  removal  of  all  the  buildings  situate  between  the  west  side  of 
Front  Street  to  the  Delaware,  from  Vine  to  South  Streets — were  proposed. 
The  Board  of  Health,  then  under  the  presidency  of  the  able  and  active  phy- 
sician already  named,  was  not  remiss  in  taking-  the  matter  into  consideration, 
with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  suitable  amendments  in  the  health  laws  ihea 
in  force;  and,  finally,  the  city  councils  appointed  a  joint  committee  to  "in- 
quire into  the  facts  connected  with  the  appearance  and  prevalence  of  malig- 
nant disease,  during  the  past  summer  and  autumn,  and  to  report  those  means 
they  may  deem  best  adapted  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  or  to  check  its  pro- 
gress." 

In  pursuance  of  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  the  Committee  applied  to  the 
College  of  Physicians,  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  Board  of  Health,  the 
Lazaretto,  physician,  the  port  physician,  and  others,  for  information  relative 
to  the  probable  causes  of  the  disease ;  the  peculiar  morbid  influences  dis- 
covered in  the  infected  district,  which  did  not  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  city; 
the  agency  of  frost  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the  means 
best  calculated  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  epidemic* 

Leaving  to  the  Board  of  Health  the  duty  of  devising  such  modifications 
in  the  health  laws,  both  as  regards  the  subject  of  quarantine,  send  of  do- 
mestic nuisances,  as  required  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  the  Conmiittee 
of  council,  fully  sensible  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  introducing  some  modi- 
fication in  the  ordinances  relative  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  city,  in  order  to 
insure  the  existence  of  a  pure  atmosphere — which,  they  were  aware,  was 
''no  less  desirable  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  malignant  fevers, 
than  as  a  certain  alleviation  of  them" — thought  it  necessary  to  reconmiend 
the  adoption  of  a  few  of  the  most  important  schemes  required  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  founded  on  such  facts  as  were  communicated,  or  were  known. 
They  suggested : — 

■  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Counoils  relative  to  the  Malignant  or  Pestilential 
Diseases  of  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1820,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.    Philad.  1821. 
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1.  That  alterations  be  made  in  t)ie  mode  of  contracting  for  cleansing  the 
gtreets  and  alleys  with  a  view  to  a  more  effecttial  fulfilment  of  that  object. 

2.  That  all  alleys  leading  into  public  streets  be  taken  nnder  the  public 
soperintendency,  if  anthority  from  the  State  can  be  obtained ;  that  they  be 
piTed  by  the  owners,  and  in  defanlt  thereof  closed  at  their  intersection  with 
the  streets. 

3.  That  some  mode  be  adopted  for  using  the  hydrant  water  at  the  same 
time  wheti  the  scarengers  are  at  work. 

4.  That  hewn  stone  be  laid  for  a  bottom,  as  well  as  a  side,  of  gutters,  in 
order  to  give  a  clear  passage  for  water  and  filth. 

5.  That  no  wharf  be  hereafter  built,  unless  the  dock  on  either  side  be  so 
deep  as  to  be  covered  by  water  at  loto  tide. 

6.  That  docks  now  made,  and  which  are  not  coyered  at  low  tide,  be  filled 
up,  or  dag  deeper,  to  produce  that  effect  at  the  head  of  the  dock* 

7.  That  wharves  be  paved  by  the  owners,  and  cleansed  as  the  streets  are 
or  shall  be;  and  that  when  paved,  they  shall  be  raised  above  the  summit  of 
spring  tides. 

8.  That  privies  shall  be  sunk  to  gravel,  or  to  the  depth  of*  feet 
where  there  is  none. 

9.  That  no  tavern  license  be  granted  or  renewed,  in  any  part  of  the  city, 
«Bless  the  lot  has  sufficient  space  outside  of  the  house  for  a  privy. 

10.  That  no  tUkvem  license  be  hereafter  granted  for  any  houses,  except 
those  now  licensed,  and  feny  houses,  from  the  east  side  of  Front  Street  to 
Delaware  River,  inclusive;  a  recommendation  predicated  on  the  fact  that 
our  summer  pestilence  has  generally  commenced  and  raged  with  greatest 
Tiolence  within  those  limits,  where,  from  the  confined  and  filthy  character 
of  the  localities,  the  exciting  causes  of  fever  arising  from  intemperate  drink- 
ing would  multiply  victims  to  this  disease. 

11.  That  inquiry  be  made  respecting  the  best  means  of  regulating  the 
■amber  of  inmates  or  boarders  in  one  house,  when  that  number  is  so  great, 
in  proportion  to  the  space  for  accommodation,  as  to  endanger  its  health,  or 
that  of  the  public. 

12.  That  a  committee  of  three  from  each  council  be  forthwith  appointed, 
to  inquire  into  the  most  expedient  measures  for  improvement  in  that  part  of 
the  city  eastward  of  Front  Street,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the 
general  health.^ 

■  The  Beport  says,  pp.  4,  5 :  "  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  your  Committee  was  to  ob- 
tain a  statement  of  facts;  and  another,  to  have  the  benefit  of  opinions  founded  on  them. 
It  is  weU  known,  that  the  learned  societies  who  first  acceded  to  the  inritation,  have  hereto- 
fore difTered  in  their  sentiments  respecting  the  ori^  of  malignant  fevers  with  which  the 
of  the  United  States  have  been  afflicted;  but  your  Committee  are  now  happy  to 
an  imasaal  degree  of  coincidence  as  regards  the  cause,  and  entire  consent  respect- 
the  means  of  prevention.  This  unity  of  medical  parties  consists  in  their  belief  that 
city  may  become  unhealthy,  even  to  the  malignant  state,  from  offensiye  matters 
broagfat  in  Teasels  from  other  parts,  and  that  a  deleterious  atmosphere  may  arise  among 
«B  from  accumulated  filth  about  the  wharres  and  streets,  from  the  want  of  cleanliness  in 
fumt*^^  and  from  iitide<inate  ventilation." 
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1853. — In  the  long  intefrral  of  time  which  elapsed  from  1820  to  1853,  the 
yellow  fever  prevailed  more  or  less  extensively  on  several  occasions,  not  only 
in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  in  several  cities  of  this 
country  and  Europe — New  York,  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  Pensacola,  Nat- 
chez, Norfolk,  Wilmington  (N.  C),  Galveston,  Mobile,  Woodville,  Vicks- 
burg,  Grand  Gulf,  Barcelona,  Gibraltar,  A;c. 

But,  while  such  was  the  nature  of  the  occurrences  in  the  places  mentioned 
during  the  above  interval,  Philadelphia  remained  entirely  exempt  from  the 
yellow  fever  in  the  epidemic  garb.  If  we  except  one  or  two  straggling  cases 
which  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1826,  we  may,  indeed,  afBrm  that  the  dis- 
ease was  completely  unknown  among  us,  even  in  the  sporadic  form,  during  the 
long  space  of  a  third  of  a  century.  In  the  summer  of  1853,  however,  during 
the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  constitution  of  atmosphere  which  extended 
over  a  large  expanse  of  country,  and  favoured  the  development  and  diffusion 
of  the  fever  in  almost  all  the  West  India  Islands,  in  Galveston,  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  Natchez,  Yicksburg,  and  many  other  places  in  our  southern  and 
southwestern  States,  and  even  invaded  the  small  village  of  Brandywine 
(Del.),  it  broke  out  unexpectedly  in  our  midst,  and,  though  not  spreading 
very  extensively,  attacked  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals  to  be  regarded 
as  having  assumed  the  character  of  an  epidemic. 

The  summer  was  characterized  by  an  unusual  degree  of  heat  in  Philadd- 
phia,  as  indeed  it  was  from  New  Hampshire  to  Savannah  in  Georgia.  So 
far  as  this  city  is  concerned,  the  following  table,  showing  the  mean  heat  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  confirms  the  above  statement.  The  observations 
were  made  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  and  the  result  varies  somewhat  from 
those  given  before — ^the  diflPerence  depending  on  the  locality  where,  and  the 
hour  at  which  they  were  noted : — 

JUNK.  JULY.  AUGUST, 

in.       out.  in.       out  in.       out 

77.12    83.88         77.68   "  83.92  '      78.89    85.07 

80.61  80.76  81.98 

Mean  of  four  obseirations : — 

Out-doors  at  7  A.  M. ;  12  M. ;  11  P.  M. ;  and  in-doors,  12  M. 

76.7  77.1  77.4 

In  regard  to  the  hygrometrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  quantity  of  rain  and  melted  snow  during  the  entire  year,  was 
less  by  3. 24  inches  than  it  had  been  the  year  before,  when  we  had  no  yellow 
fever,  and  amounted  to  42. T6  inches.  The  average  of  the  spring  months 
was  3.84  ;  of  the  summer  months,  4.25;  and  of  the  autumnal  months,  3.42: 
the  amounts  in  the  first  two  seasons  being  inferior  to  those  in  1852,  and  that 
in  the  autumn  being  but  -,Vff  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1854. 
While  such  was  the  amount  of  rain  and  melted  snow  collected  in  the  above 
seasons,  the  dew-point  in  each  of  the  months,  from  April  to  November  in- 
clusive, exceeded  (except  in  October)  that  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
the  preceding  years.     In  1852  and  1853,  April  gave  3?. 10 — 40.30j  May, 
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4S.50 — 49.29;  June,  50.90 — 54.1T;  July,  55.90— 5 Y. 58;  August,  55.30 — 
59.31;  September,  4T— 59;  October,  48—39.91;  November,  35.20—42.22. 

The  disease  made  its  appearance  some  time  in  July.  The  first  case  reported, 
and  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  health  officers  and  the  public  gcne- 
nlly,  occnrred  on  the  19th  of  that  month.  The  patient  was  a  young  raa!i, 
IS  years  of  age,  who  drove  a  furniture-car,  with  which  he  stood  on  the  upper 
side  of  South  Street  wharf.  On  the  next  day,  the  20th,  five  cases  occurred — 
til  among  individuals  residing  along  the  wharves  in  the  vicinity  of  South 
Street.  From  this  point,  the  disease  extended  north,  south,  and  west,  and 
covered  a  space  measuring  some  six  hundred  yards  in  one  direction  and  two 
bandred  in  another,  and  bounded  north  by  Union  Street,  south  by  Qtleen 
Street,  west  by  Second  Street,  and  east  by  the  Delaware  River.  Of  course, 
cases  occnrred  among  individuals  residing  in  other  parts  of  the  city ;  but  they 
were  mostly  traced  to  exposure  to  the  above-mentioned  infected  localities. 
In  some  instances,  however,  no  communication  of  the  sick  with  that  locality 
could  be  made  out.  This  was  especially  noticed  in  some  individuals  who 
redded  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  full  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  South 
Street,  and  were  attacked  towards  the  close  of  September. 

The  condition  of  the  localities  where  the  disease  appeared  and  prevailed 
^as  far  from  being  conducive  to  health,  more  particularly  under  the  meteoro- 
locical  influences  which  prevailed  throughout  the  months  of  June  and  July. 
•*Xot  the  least  mischievous  of  these  cases,"  says  Dr.  Jewell,*  "in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  onhealthy  atmosphere,  was  the  outlet  of  the  sewer  into  the  dock  at 
Sooth  Street  ferry,  belching  forth  continually  putrid  masses  of  animal  and 
vegetable  filth,  accumulating  around  its  mouth,  and  exposed,  at  low  water, 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  exhaling  streams  of  unwholesome  and  poisonous  gases 
into  the  surrounding  air.     Besides  this  agent,  there  was  a  most  foul  wharf  at 
the  upper  side  of  South  Street ;  a  filthy  avenue  between  Lombard  and  South 
Streets,  without  any  properly  constructed  surface  drainage ;  numerous  damp 
and  confined  cellars,  subject  to  an  occasional  overflow  by  the  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing of  the  tide-water  of  the  Delaware ;  and  various  minor  causes,  that  might 
properly  be  added  to  the  a'bove  category,  fruitful  in  the  production  of 
almof^herical  changes  injurious  to  health."    Again,  the  same  writer  says 
the  whole  neighbourhood  "may  be  considered  as  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion and  nourishment  of  malarious  fevers,  in  view  of  its  proximity  to  the 
river  docks,  the  open  sewer  at  South  Street  wharf,  the  damp  cellars,  filthy 
alley?,  and  other  local  causes  of  disease  under  such  a  long-continued  high 
dbermometrical  atmosphere  as  prevailed  during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
mmd  September."    The  gutters,  alleys,  Ac,  in  other  places  where  the  disease 
spears  to  have  originated,  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  an  impure  condition ; 
the  culvert  along  Pegg's  Run  empties  into  the  Delaware  at  Willow 
wharf,  not  far  from  which  the  three  above-mentioned  cases  occurred, 
is  fnllj  exposed  at  low  water,  and  contains  at  all  times  a  large  deposit  of 
potrefyiog  vegetable  and  animal  remains. 

'  Trans,  of  College  of  PhyBicians,  iL  pp.  64,  64,  &o. 
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As  nsaal,  the  local  origin  of  the  fever  from  the  morbific  agency  of  domestic 
Boarces  of  infection  was  by  some  denied.  The  instrumentality  of  a  vessel 
from  Cienfuegos,  Cuba  (the  barque  Mandarin),  was  had  recourse  to,  to  ac- 
count for  the  development  of  the  disease,  which,  it  was  contended,  broke  out 
a  few  days  after  her  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  she  dis- 
charged her  cargo.  According  to  that  view  of  the  subject,  the  fever  most 
be  referred  'Ho  the  agency  of  some  uncommon  and  virulent  poison  diffused 
through  the  atmosphere,"  which  poison,  ''whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  its 
character,  must,  in  part,  be  ascribed  to  a  morbid  effluvium,  generated  under 
the  limber  planks  in  the  hold  of  the  aforesaid  vessel,  from  the  putrescent  state 
of  her  bilge  water.  To  this  it  is  added,  that  the  noxious  emanations  which 
had  been  latent  in  the  hold,  under  the  limbers  of  the  vessel,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, after  the  cargo  was  discharged,  and  when  acted  upon  by  certain  causes 
— as  heat  and  moisture — ^to  disseminate  themselves;  and  that,  by  coming  in 
contact  with  other  elements  of  decomposition  existing  on  shore  and  in  the 
docks,  they  soon  poisoned  the  atmosphere  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
to  where  the  vessel  lay  moored,  and  thereby  created  the  evils  referred  to.*" 

By  others,  however,  a  different  view  of  the  subject  is  entertained.  The 
agency  of  the  vessel  in  question  is  denied,  and  the  epidemic  of  1853,  like  that 
of  preceding  years,  is  ascribed  to  the  morbific  influence  of  local  causes.  Of 
the  reasons  assigned  in  support  of  this  opinion,  I  shall  not  say  much  in  this 
place,  reserving  the  consideration  of  the  matter  to  a  future  part  of  this  volume. 
'AH  I  need  say  is,  that  the  agency  of  the  vessel  in  producing  the  effect  con- 
tended for,  is  principally  denied  on  the  ground  that  no  proof  exists  of  any 
poison  having' been  generated  in  any  part  of  the  vessel;  that,  even  had  such 
been  the  case,  we  have  no  evidence  of  such  a  poison  being  capable  of  acting 
as  a  ferment  by  mixing  with  domestic  exhalations — which  alone  would  produce 
no  deleterious  effect — and  thereby  creating  a  liiorbific  agent,  which  continues 
to  exercise  its  baneful  sway  months  after  the  departure  of  the  culprit  vessel ; 
that  such  domestic  exhalations  have  often,  here  and  elsewhere,  alone  given 
rise  to  the  same  kind  of  fever,  and  may  very  readily  be  supposed  to  have 
been  adequate  to  the  task  of  producing  a  like  effect  at  the  time  in  question; 
and  that,  besides,  facts  of  an  undeniable  character  show,  that  the  disease  had 
made  its  appearance  some  ten  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  which  is 
supposed  to  have  brought  it,  and  a  fortnight  before  the  first  case  reported.* 

While  such  is  the  diversity  of  opinion  entertained  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  yellow  fever  at  the  point  mentioned,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  even  by 
those  who  deny  its  having  been  the  offspring  of  domestic  causes,  that,  when 
once  established  among  us,  the  poison  did  not  exhibit  a  contagious  character. 
So  far  from  entertaining  such  views,  Dr.  Jewell,  the  principal  advocate  of  the 
exotic  origin  of  the  disease,  remarks :  "  Upon  the  first  glance  at  the  Man- 
darin, and  the  history  of  her  voyage  previous  to  her  arrival  at  Philadelphia, 
the  advocates  for  a  contagious  germ  for  yellow  fever,  or,  in  other  words,  a 

>  Jewell. 

«  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  which  prevailed  in  Philadelphia  in  1863, 
by  R.  La  Roche,  Trans,  of  ColL  of  Phys.,  iL  p.  214,  N.  S. 
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pfinciple  emanating  from  the  sick,  and  capable  of  being  conveyed  from  one 
person  to  another,  as  the  focus  for  the  fever  which  has  threatened  oar  city, 
naj  imagine  they  have  discovered  another  instance  in  support  of  their 
&Toiirite  theory.  This,  however,  we  are  persuaded  can  hardly  be  the  case, 
•hhoQgh  we  are  desirous  that  a  careful  review  of  the  facts  connected  with  the 
ill-&ted  vessel  should  speak  for  itself."  It  is  further  stated,  that  in  no  case 
VIS  the  disease  communicated  to  any  person  visiting  or  engaged  in  attendance 
OB  the  sick.  ''At  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  yellow  fever  cases  were 
intermixed  in  wards  with  numerous  other  patients,  some  ill,  and  others  con- 
laleseing  from  disease;  but  not  an  individual,  either  among  the  patients, 
■orses,  or  visitors,  contracted  the  fever.  The  like  immunity  was  observed 
with  the  cases  treated  in  the  Blockley,  St.  Joseph's,  and  Bush  Hill  Hospitals. 
In  private  practice,  although  numerous  cases  were  attended  away  from  the 
isfeeted  portion  of  the  city,  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  disease  in  a  single 
instance  was  propagated  from  the  sick  to  the  well,  although  there  was  an 
unrestrained  intercourse  between  the  patients  and  their  immediate  friends." 

From  the  19th  of  July,  when  the  first  reported  case  was  attacked,  to  the 
Tth  of  October,  the  date  of  the  last  case — a  period  of  two  months  and  nineteen 
days — 170  were  reported ;  of  these  128  died ;  being  in  the  proportion  of  1 
m  every  liV«»  ^^  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  It  is  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Jewell, 
that  there  have  been,  doubtless,  cases  that  presented  many  of  the  symptoms 
of  yeHow  fever  in  the  forming  stage,  but  which,  yielding  in  a  few  days  to  a 
jadicioos  treatment,  were  not  reported.  The  genuine  characters  of  others  were 
^estioned  by  the  attending  physicians,  and  not  reported ;  while  some  ''prac- 
titioners, either  from  indifference,  or  else  questioning  the  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Health  to  require  reports  of  malignant  cases  of  disease,  or  taking 
ikt  position  of  its  entire  uselessness,  did  not  report  at  all."  It  is  evident,  as 
Dr.  Jewell  adds,  that,  had  every  case  that  wore  the  aspect  of  a  malignant 
^rpe  of  fever  been  recorded,  the  list  of  cases  would  have  been  increased, 
whfle  the  percentage  of  deaths  would  have  presented  a  more  favourable 
^pearance  (pp.  37,  40). 

In  sobsequent  portions  of  this  work,  I  shall  dwell  in  detail  on  the  sources 
to  which  this  and  each  of  the  preceding  epidemics  have  been  attributed,  and 
<n  the  mode  of  transmission  of  the  disease. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

MEDICAL   HISTORY. 

87N0NTMB8 — ALTTTUDINAL  ANB  GSOOBAPHIGAL  BANGES. 

The  disease  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  work  has  received, 
firom  the  days  of  Da  Tertre  to  our  own  times,  a  yariety  of  denominations, 
based,  according  to  the  views  of  different  writers,  on  the  place  whence  it  was 
apposed  to  have  been  derived ;  on  some  one  or  other  of  the  prominent  symp- 
toms by  which  it  is  characterized ;  on  its  supposed  pathological  character, 
tke  classes  of  individuals  it  is  most  apt  to  affect,  or  some  other  of  the  pecu- 
it  presents.     It  is  the  coup  de  harre  of  the  old  West  Indians ;  the 
de  Siam  of  Labat,  Desportes,  and  other  early  writers;  the  malignant 
ftrer  of  Warren;  the  putrid  bilioui  fever  of  Hillary;  the  fehris  India  occi* 
dnUoHs  of  Mackittrick ;  the  cantintia  ptUrida  icterodes  Caroliniensis  of  Mac- 
bride  ;  the  elodei  iderodes  of  Yogel ;  the  fehris  maHgna  hiliosa  American^ 
fUiwa  of  Moultrie;  the  fehris  piUrida  coUiquativa  and  fehris  ardens  csstaiiva 
of  Roappe ;  the  typhus  icterodes  of  Sauvages  and  Cullen ;  the  typhus  tropicus 
of  others;  the  triUBophya  Americana  of  Sauvages;  the  maladie  maielotte  of 
some  old  writers ;  the  Kendal  fever  of  Hughes ;  the  Barhadoes  distemper  of 
;  the  endemic  causus  of  Moseley ;  the  typhus  occideiUal  ou  ictirique  of 
;  the  hiHous  or  yellow  fever  of  Williams;  the  malignant  pestilential 
fever  of  Chisholm ;  the  causos  or  ardent  fever  of  Desperri^re,  Gillespie,  &c. ; 
tbe  fievre  puiride  coniinui  of  Pngnet ;  the  hUious  remittent  yellow  fever  of 
Rash  aod  bis  school;  ihefehhre gialla  of  the  Italians )  the  vomitoprieto  and 
fiAre  amarilla  of  the  Spaniards ;   the  Bulam  fever  of  Pym ;   the  maladie 
epasTHodico  lypyrienne  des  pays  chauds  of  Chabert;  the  hamagastric  pesti- 
iemee  of  Copland;  the  fStvre  jaune  of  most  French,  and  the  ydlow  fever  of 
the  large  majority  of  English  and  American  writers. 

Aa  a  general  rale,  the  disease  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  low,  flat,  and 
level  localities,  and  as  appertaining  more  especially  to  hot  latitudes.  Without 
prefadging  here  questions  connected  with  the  origin  and  mode  of  tronsmission 
id  the  fever,  the  eiiamination  of  which  must  be  postponed  to  a  bubsequent 
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part  of  this  work,  I  may  remark  that  it  differs,  in  respect  to  its  altitudinal 
and  geographical  limits,  from  diseases  characterized  by  coDtagibas  properties, 
which  this  fever  is  also  supposed  by  some  to  exhibit,  and  approximates  ob 
the  same  points  to  ferers  of  a  local  and  malarial  origin.  The  former,  whether 
febrile  or  otherwise,  are  aninflnenced  by  any  degree  of  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  to  which  they  may  happen  to  be  carried.  Not  so,  however, 
diseases  arising  from,  or  connected  in  some  way  or  another  with,  mal^ial 
exhalations ;  for  they  are  found  to  lessen  in  point  of  prevalence  as  we  ascend 
to  a  considerable  distance,  and  cease  to  prevail,  however  propitious  the  locali- 
ties may  be  to  the  formation  of  the  poison  to  ^hich  they  are  due,  when  we 
reach  a  certain  degree  of  elevation. 

As  regards  the  cause  of  the  diminution  and  cessation  of  miasmal  fevers  at 
certain  degrees  of  terrestrial  altitude,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  at  any 
length  in  this  place.  The  effect  may  be  due,  in  some  measure,  to  a  diminished 
atmospheric  pressure.  .  But  many  circumstances  induce  the  belief  that  the 
explanation  must  be  sought  principally  in  the  diminished  or  low  temperature 
which  forms  a'  characteristic  of  high  localities ;  for  it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact 
that,  except  in  cases  where  the  soil  expands  into  extensive  plains,  and  the 
irradiation  of  caloric  which  ensues  counterbalances  the  cold  incident  to  tmeh 
positions,  increase  of  elevation  is  invariably  attended  by  diminution  of  tem- 
perature. It  has  been  computed  that  a  perpendicular  height  of  from  three 
hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  produces  a  decrease  of  heat  equal  to  that  attend- 
ant on  an  approach  of  one  or  two  degrees  towards  the  pdes.  Fuster,  in  his 
highly  interesting  work  on  the  Diseases  of  France,  calls  attention  to  the  hxX 
that,  under  the  line,  a  degree  of  cold  is  generally  found  to  correspond  to  an 
elevation  of  219  metres,  or  730  feet;  in  the  temperate  zone,  to  174  metres, 
or  580  feet;  in  winteV,  to  70  metres,  or  233 J  feet  less  than  in  summer;  and 
at  seven  o'clock  of  the  morning,  to  60  metres,  or  200  feet  less  than  at  five 
g'clock  of  the  afternoon.  In  Paris,  during  the  hot  season,  when  the  ground 
is  nearly  as  much  heated  as  it  is  in  tropical  regions,  it  was  ascertained  bj 
Gay-Lussac,  at  the  time  of  his  aerostatic  ascension,  that  at  a  height  of  7,000 
metres,  or  23,333^  feet,  a  degree  of  cold  corresponded  to  an  elevation  of 
only  174  metres,  or  500  feet.' 

Supposing  these  statements  to  be  correct,  it  follows,  as  M.  Boudin  remarks, 
that  at  the  46th  degree  of  north  latitude,  an  elevation  of  2,000  metres,  or 
6,666J  feet,  would  give  us  the  temperature  of  Laponia."  With  this  before 
US,  we  can  understand  that  febrile  complaints,  which  are  found  to  diminish  in 
point  of  frequency  as  we  proceed  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  finally  disap- 
pear when  we  reach  a  certain  point,  will  equally  cease  to  exis^  at  a  given 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  ' 

Like  the  latter  class  of  disease  mentioned,  the  yellow  fever  never  shows 
itself  beyond  a  certain  elevation.  It  may  even  be  said  that,  on  that  score,  it 
manifests  a  greater  difference  from  the  former  than  ordinary  paludal  fevers; 

1  Faster,  Bes  MnUiiiea  de  U  France  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  les  saisons,  &o.,  p.  83. 
'  Op.  cit,  p.  85. 
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for  the  limits  of  its  altitodinal  zone  are  more  restricted  than  theirs.  In  the 
West  Indies,  we  find  that  Maroon  Town  and  Phcenix  Park  (Jamaica),  each 
at  a  height  of  2,000  feet,  are  remarkable  for  healthiness.^  Major  TuUock, 
who  states  the  fact,  adds,  that  "  while  the  pestilence  of  yellow  fever  rages  in 
the  low  grounds,  and  along  the  coasts  of  that  island,  catting  off  its  thousands 
iDnoallj,  their  elevated  regions  enjoy  a  complete  immunity  from  its  effects ; 
for  that  bane  of  European  life  has  never  been  known,  in  any  climate,  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  height  of  2,500  feet."* 

The  inner  Cabrite  and  the  outer  Gabrite — ^the  first  at  430  and  the  latter 
590  feet  of  elevation — ^have  also  been  found  very  healthy.  **  In  the  beginning 
of  the  French  war,  about  the  year  1756,"  says  Lind,  "when  the  French  neu- 
trals were  removed  from  Nova  Scotia,  a  ship,  bound  to  Virginia,  on  which 
they  were  embarked,  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  the  island  of  An- 
tigua. This  mixed  company  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  all  sent  to 
Monk's  Hill,  in  order  to  recover  from  the  fatigues  of  their  voyage.  Soon 
after  this,  a  general  sickness  raged  in  the  island.  Our  seamen  in  English 
Harbor,  daring  it,  suffered  a  great  mortality  by  the  yellow  fever  and  flood ; 
but  the  English  soldiers,  who  composed  the  garrison  at  Monk's  Hill,  and 
the  neutral  French,  though  but  lately  arrived  from  their  cold  native  country, 
Xova  Scotia,  enjoyed  a  most  perfect  state  of  health,  and  were  totally  ex- 
empted from  the  prevailing  distempers  of  the  island.  "^  This  is  usually  the 
case  in  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Jago,  &c.  In  the  island  of  Grenada,  Morne 
Cardigan,  500  feet,  and  Richmond  Heights,  730  feet,  are  not  sickly.*  Mount 
I>esmoalin,  near  Roseau,  in  the  Island  of  Dominica,  at  an  elevation  of  1,500 
ieet,  has  been  invariably  free  from  yellow  fever.'  The  same  immunity  has 
been  noticed  in  St.  Domingo,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  which,  what- 
ever be  the  condition  of  the  soil,  this  disease  does  not  prevail.^  In  1792, 
when  troops  freshly  arrived  from  France,  and  therefore  susceptible  to  the 
disease,  were  sent  against  the  revolted  negroes,  camps  were  established  at  the 
foot  and  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains.  The  fever  appeared  in  the  former, 
bat  did  not  show  itself  at  all  in  the  latter.  In  1796,  the  English  took  pos- 
session of  the  western  portions  of  the  island.  Military  posts  were  established 
in  the  plains  and  on  the  summits  of  the  mountain ;  fever  occurred  at  Port 
Prince,  in  June,  but  did  not  reach  Mirbalais  or  Grand  Bois.  In  1802, 
ilar  resolts  were  obtained.  The  same  fever  has  made  its  appearance,  in 
1812,  and  on  other  occasions,  on  Brimstone  Hill,  St.  Christopher,  at  an  ele- 
Tation  of  700  feet,^  and  four  times  (1817,  1825,  1827,  and  1831)  at  Stony 
fifll,  Jamaica,  the  height  of  which  is  1,360  feet.**  But  these  are  generally 
healthj,  and  free  from  ordinary  fever.  In  Mexico,  according  to  Humboldt, 
the  Farm  of  the  Encero,  the  height  of  which  is  928  metres  (3,243  feet),  forms 

Imrmy,  £<L  J.,  Ixz.  260;  Arnold,  192 ;  Statist.  Rept.  of  Sickness,  &o.,  p.  63. 

Report  of  British  Army,  TuUock,  p.  48. 

Hot  Climates,  p.  223.  *  Hunter,  p.  807. 

ImTBj,  Edinb.  J.,  IxIt.  840;  Lind,  p.  224. 

BaHj,  pp.  826,  885;  Dalmas,  pp.  64,  65;  Gilbert,  p.  102. 

B.  JackMii,  Sketch,  L  p.  16.  *  Tullock's  Kept,  p.  59. 
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the  superior  limits  of  the  vomito/  and  the  same  disease  scarcely  ever  passes 
beyond  the  ridge  of  mountains  that  separate  La  Guajra  from  the  valley  of 
Caraccas.* 

Major  TuUock,  while  remarking  thaimere  elevation  to  a  height  of  600  or 
700  feet,  does  not  secure  a  healthy  position,  as  demonstrated  by  the  instances 
of  Fort  St.  George,  at  Tobago,  of  Mome  Fortune,  at  St.  Lucia,  and  of 
Mount  Bruce,  at  Dominica,  where,  indeed,  the  results  were  the  reverse  of 
salutary,  adds  that  it  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that,  ''at  an  elevation  of 
2,000  or  2,500  feet,  they  are  likely  to  be  wholly  exempt  from  that  disease,  or 
to  encounter  it  in  so  very  modified  a  form,  that  the  mortality  from  all  causes 
will  not,  on  the  average  of  a  series  of  years,  materially  exceed  that  to  which 
an  equal  number  of  European  troops  would  be  subject  in  the  capital  of  their 
native  country."'  Bally  also  gives  to  the  yellow  fever  an  analogous  altita- 
dinal  limit* 

In  this  country,  the  yellow  fever  is  never  known  to  prevail  in  very  high 
situations,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  localities.  But  at  what 
point  it  ceases  to  appear  or  prevail,  is  still  an  unsettled  question.  According 
to  Dr.  Drake,  along  the  Mississippi  River,  one  of  the  most  elevated  spots 
at  which  it  has  appeared,  is  the  summit  of  the  knobs,  on  which  the  upper 
parts  of  Vicksburg  are  built.  "  The  elevation  I  do  not  know,  but  suppose 
it  to  be  about  350  feet.  That  of  Memphis,  however,  is  estimated  at  400 
feet,  and  the  disease,  as  we  have  seen,  has  occurred  there  once."  "  This," 
Dr.  Drake  adds,  **  is  the  greatest  elevation  it  has  reached  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley."*  But  if  we  admit  the  fever  of  Gallipolis  to  have  been  of  the  true 
icterode  character,  it  will  follow  that  the  disease  has  prevailed  in  the  valley 
at  an  elevation  of  some  600  feet.  This  is  not  one-half  the  elevation  of  other 
spots  where  it  has  attained  and  prevailed  extensively.  We  have,  in  all  the 
instances  mentioned,  an  elevation  varying  in  different  places  from  about  500 
to  3,243  feet. 

Supposing,  therefore,  the  fever  to  have  really  prevailed  in  the  Encero  Farm 
— the  limits  assigned  to  it  by  Humboldt — we  may  assume  this  as  the  altitu- 
dinal  point,  beyond  which,  whatever  be  the  high  temperature  and  the  fever 
proclivities  of  the  country  generally,  individuals  are  secure  against  an  incur- 
sion of  the  disease.  They  may  carry  it,  but  it  will  never  originate,  and  cer- 
tainly never  be  propagated,  there. 

The  inability  of  the  yellow  fever  to  be  generated  at  a  high  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  depends  in  part  on  the  greater  elasticity  and  purity  of 
the  air,  on  a  diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  on  a  more  thorough 
ventilation.  But  the  main  cause  is  the  absence  there  of  the  degree  of  atmo- 
spheric heat,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
elaboration  of  the  morbific  agent  to  which  the  disease  is  due.  For  the  same 
reason,  in  part,  though  not  exclusively,  its  geographical  limits  are  restricted 


*  Nouvelle  Espagne,  p.  771. 

>  Op.  cit.,  p.  103. 

»  Drake,  ii.  pp.  188,  9. 


«  Humboldt,  Pers.  Nar.,  iii.  892-5. 
*  Typhus  d'Am^rique,  pp.  825,  6. 
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fiOon  cerUin  bounds  in  a  northern  direction ;  while  in  a  Bonthem,  the  same 
Beeti  ire  jprodnced,  ai  it  woold  seem^  by  an  excess  of  beat  and  a  yarioty  of 
tfocDces  of  a  meteorological  and  taUnric  nature.  Be  the  canses,  however, 
hat  they  may,  on  one  point  there  can  be  no  doubt — ^that  the  yellow  fever 
II  geographical  limits,  beyond  which  it  does, not  appear — and,  that,  within 
OK  very  limits  there  are  many  places  where  its  nsual  apparent  cause  would 
em  to  exist;  but  where,  nevertheless,  it  has  never  shown  itself,  or  has  done 
I  very  seldom.  The  West  Indian  Islands,  and  part  of  the  coast  of  South 
id  North  America,  constitute  its  proper  soil.     From  Brazil  to  Charleston 

one  direction,  and  from  Barbadoes  to  Tampico  in  another,  the  causes  of 
ji  form  of  fever  are  in  constant,  though  unequal  force,  in  regard  to  different 
aionsand  localities.*  It  prevails  often,  though  not  very  generally,  in  some 
aces  somewhat  more  north  than  Charleston ;  visits,  occasionally,  the  Atlantic 
lies  of  our  Middle  States,  and  has  ascended  as  far  as  Boston ;  while  in  the 
isrissippi  Yalley  it  has  prevailed,  as  already  seen,  as  high  as  Memphis,  per- 
{»  Gallipolis,  or  even  higher.  In  an  eastern  direction,  but  within  the  same 
diodes,  it  has  extended  to  Cadiz,  Xcrcs,  Carthagena,  Malaga,  Alicant, 
ivilie,  Barcelona,  and  other  cities  of  the  coast  and  the  interior  of  Spain. 

has  prevailed  several  times  at  Gibraltar,  once  at  Rocheford,  ohce  at 
isbon,  and  once  at  Leghorn.  Hence,  we  find  it  embracing  a  considerable 
vtion  of  the  earth's  surface.     In  its  fullest  latitudinal  extension,  it  reaches 

between  the  22d  and  23d  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  and,  on  the  other 
le,  to  the  42d  degree  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  to  the  35th  degree  on  our 
istem  waters,  and  to  the  8.56^  on  the  Pacific.  Considered  only  in  refer- 
ee to  its  legitimate  longitudinal  boundaries,  it  stretches  from  aboat  the 
th  to  the  97th  degree  of  west  longitude ;  while,  if  we  take  into  account 
ose  points  in  Europe  most  distant  from  us,  where  it  has  occasionally 
peared  in  an  epidemic  form,  it  will  be  found  that  its  eastern  limits 
ly  be  traced  to  the  2d  degree  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich.  Its  true 
ea  includes  the  Caribbean  and  other  islands  called  the  West  Indies,  and 
ihamas ;  the  contiguous  coast  of  Colombia  and  Guatimala  and  the  cxten- 
re  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  sweeping  from  Cape  Catoche  on  the  west 

Cape  Sable  on  the  east,  and  running  thence  along  the  coast  of  America 
>  Wilmington  (N.  C),  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Bos- 
m,  and  intermediate  towns;  in  some  of  which  places  it  is  an  occasional,  not 
aaoal,  or  even  frequent  visitor. 

Until  recently,  the  river  Amazon,  which  divides  Brazil  from  Guiana,  formed 
ibe  boundary  of  the  disease  south  of  the  equatorial  line ;  for,  although  it  is 
aid  to  have  prevailed  at  Olinda  from  1G8T  to  1694,"  and  to  have  shown 
itaelf  as  far  as  Montevideo'*  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  lat- 
ter circumstance  is  open  to  some  doubt ;  while,  in  Brazil,  from  the  close  of 
tHe  ITth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  present,  the  disease  was  not  observed. 

Since  1850,  it  has  invaded  Rio  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Pemambuco,  and  other  places 

'  Wilson  on  West  Indian  Fever,  p.  125.  '  Ferreyra  da  Rosa,  op.  cit 

'  Hoaboldt,  NouTelle  Espagne,  p.  7C1. 
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of  that  countrj.  It  is,  in  greater  measure,  a  stranger  to  the  Pacific,  having 
prevailed  bat  once  at  Panama,^  twice  at  Gaajaqnil,  and  once  at  Callao.  It 
does  not  appear  in  the  East  Indies;  the  fever  described  by  Wade,  Fontane 
Lind  (of  Windsor),  Johnson,  Twining,  and  other  writers  appertaining  to  the 
class  of  common  bilious  remittents.  It  has  never  prevailed  in  China,  Cochin- 
China,  Singapore,  Siam,  Ceylon ;  it  has  prevailed  only  occasionally  on  the 
African  coast,  Senegal,  and  the  Gold  Coast,  and  has  but  three  times,  in  the 
space  of  eighty-six  years,  showed  itself  in  Cayenne. 

Within  those  limits,  it  has  in  some  one  or  more  places  originated  and  pre- 
vailed to  a  greater  or  less  extent — occasionally  or  frequently — either  as  an 
endemic  or  as  a  mild  or  wide-spreading  epidemic."  Beyond  these  it  never 
shows  itself;  and  though — whether  north  or  south,  east  or  west — it  does  not 
reach  the  point  at  which  common  malarial  fevers  stop,  it  approximates  to 
these  diseases,  so  far,  especially,  as  its  northern  or  western  extension  is  con- 
cerned, in  being  circumscribed  within  certain  bounds ;  for  they,  too,  have 
their  limits.  The  effect  in  both  instances  is  due  to  modifications  in  the  same 
morbific  agencies.® 

A  distinguished  physician  of  New  Orleans,  Dr.  E.  H.  Barton,  to  whom 
the  scientific  world  is  deeply  indebted  for  ample  and  correct  meteorologi- 
cal records  and  valuable  observations  relative  to  the  etiology  of  the  yellow 
fever,  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  within  the  limits  of  the  zone  above 
pointed  out,  the  disease  usually  commences  its  epidemic  career  in  the  south, 
and  progresses  gradually  towards  the  north.  First  starting  in  the  West 
Indies,  South  America,  Mexico,  on  an  average,  one  year  with  another,  in 
May,  or  even  earlier,  it  does  not  reach  New  Orieans  until  some  two  months 
later,  and,  as  a*  general  rule,  does  not  break  out  epidemically  in  our  Middle 
States  and  Europe,  before  the  latter  part  of  July  or  the  early  days  of  Au- 
gust. Thus,  '^commencing  at  Rio  in  January,  it  proceeds,  after  reaching  its 
acme,  gradually  north,  reaching  the  northern  coast  of  South  America  in 
April  and  May,  and  the  West  Indies  and  Vera  Cruz  in  May  and  June ;  it 
arrives  here  (New  Orleans)  usually  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  does  not 
reach  its  northern  limits  until  some  time  in  August  and  September."  Dr. 
Barton  adds,  'Hhat  in  this  mere  historical  statement  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
implied  that  the  yellow  fever  is  imported  from  the  south  to  the  north  in  this 
regular  gradation,  but  merely  that  the  physical  changes  inviting  and  produc- 
ing its  development  become  evolved  as  the  season  advances."*  Again :  as 
the  disease  commences  usually  south  of  New  Orleans  two  months  in  advance, 
"so  it  retires  that  much  earlier,  and  being  a  fever  whose  ordinary  duration  is 
from  sixty  to  ninety  days,  usually  terminates  when  with  us  (New  Orleans)  it 

'  Humboldt,  loc.  cit. 

"  De  la  Condamine,  Voyage  ^  TEquateur,  Paris,  1751,  vol.  iv.  (Jlloa,  Voyage  Hi»- 
torique  de  TAm.  M^rid.,  i.  p.  149,  1752.  Jameson,  Rept.  of  San.  Com.  of  New  Orleans, 
1853,  p.  141. 

•  Leblond,  Obs.  sur  la  Fifevre  jaune,  p.  200. 

^  Report  of  Sanitary  Commission  of  New  Orleans,  1853,  p.  285. 
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is  at  its  maximam  iBteilsity.     The  samd  principle  will  apply  with  more  or 
less  accnracj  to  the  regions  north  of  us."^ 

If  these  be  laws,  then  these  laws  are  subject  to  nnmeroas  and  striking  ex- 
ceptions. The  yellow  ferer  being  a  disease  of  hot  weather,  requiring  a  high 
tferage  temperature  during  the  summet  months,  and  manifesting  itself  in  no 
climate  where  the  temperature  is  below  that  average,  it  is  gOYerned  in  great 
measure,  in  regard  to  its  outbreak,  duration,  and  termination,  by  that  condi- 
tion of  atmosphere.  It  thence  follows,  that  it  usually  commences  earlier  in 
southern  latitudes,  inasmuch  as  the  thermometer  reaches  there  the  requisite 
tverage  sooner  tftan  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  zone.  But,  as  we  proceed, 
facts  will  be  adduced  which  show  that  the  disease  has  not  unfrequently 
appeared  later  in  southern  latitudes  than  it  usually,  appears  with  us — that  as 
far  north  as  this  city  it  has  broken  out  nearly  as  soon  as  it  does  usually  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  that,  so  far  from  being  always  a  disease  of  sixty  or  ninety 
days,  and  terminating  in  hot  latitudes  when,  not  only  with  us,  but  eVen  in 
New  Orleans,  it  is  at  its  maximum,  it  often  not  only  continues  its  epidemic 
career  in  those  latitudes  long  beyond  the  limits  thus  assigned  to  it,  but  is 
even  prolonged  with  but  little  abatement  during  one  or  several  years. 


CHAPTER    II. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  YELLOW  FEVER. 


The  disease  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiries  does  not  vary 
either  in  regard  to  its  pathology  or  its  pathognomonic  phenomena,  in  whatever 
region  or  at  whatever  period  in  the  same  place  it  may  show  itself,  sporadic- 
ally or  in  an  epidemic  form.  But,  although  fundamentally  and  identically 
the  same  in  these  particulars,  under  the  various  circumstances  mentioned,  the 
yellow  fever,  like  many  other  diseases,  assumes,  in  different  places,  at  different 
periods,  and  often  in  the  same  place  during  the  same  season,  diversified  aspects, 
or  characteristic  distinctions — proceeding  not  from  any  specific  difference  of 
nature,  but  from  various  degrees  of  reaction  :  from  a  tendency  to  depression 
in  the  vital  force ;  from  the  preponderance  of  certain  symptoms,  appertain- 
ing or  not  to  the  disease,  and  varying  according  to  the  greater  or  fewer 
number  of  vital  organs  involved  in  the  derangement  of  the  body,  or  from 
other  causes,  the  whole  depending  on  peculiarity  of  constitution,  temperament, 
habits,  or  conditions  of  health  of  those  attacked,  on  a  difference  of  intensity 
in  the  morbific  agent,  and  on  numerous  contingencies  resulting  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  localities  affected,  the  degree  of  temperature,  humidity,  and  other 
phenomena  in  the  surrounding  elements.  What  Dr.  R.  Jackson  has  said  of 
the  fever  of  the  West  Indies  applies,  therefore,  with  equal  truth  to  the  fever 

>  Report  of  Sanitary  Commiasion  of  New  Orleana,  1858,  p.  284. 
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everywhere.  "  The  former,  thongh  arising  from  one  general  remote  cause, 
shows  differences  of  form,  and,  for  the  most  part,  differences  of  action  in  a 
stranger  and  native,  or  old  resident  in  the  climate ;  and  besides  this  general 
and  marked  difference  in  the  fevers  of  strangers  and  natives,  there  are  also 
differences  among  individuals  of  the  same  class,  depending  upon  original 
qualities  of  constitutions,  or  arising  from  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  adven- 
titious causes  to  which  men  are  individually  exposed."* 

From  this  it  follows  that,  in  the  examination  of  the  disease,  we  notice  not 
one  concatenatioa  of  phenomena  always  invariably  the  same  in  every  case, 
and  succeeding  each  other,  as  the  disease  progresses  towards  health  or  death 
in  regular  order,  but  a  variety  of  groups  of  symptoms  which,  though  linked 
together  by  certain  phenomena — which,  being  pathognomonic  of  the  disease, 
approximating  to  each  other  in  several  other  respects,  afford  very  strong  and 
evidence  of  their  being  all  members  of  the  same  family — are  yet  sufficiently 
distinct  in  their  general  outline  and  their  mode  of  progression,  to  justify 
their  being  made  the  subject  of  separate  consideration.  Certain  of  those 
groups  of  symptoms,  or  varieties  of  the  same  disease,  prevail  more  generally 
in  some  regions  than  in  others;  they  are  also  more  frequently  encountered  in 
some  seasons  than  in  others  in  the  same  place ;  and  while  in  some  epidemics 
several  or  all  the  varieties  are  intermingled  among  the  different  individuals 
attacked,  in  others,  the  fever  assumes  much  the  same  character  in  the  ma- 
jority of  those  affected.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  disease  as  it  affects  one  individual,  or  one  set  of  individuals,  wOl 
not  necessarily  apply  to  another  case,  or  group  of  cases.  In  some,  the  fever 
presents  itself  with  marks  of  inflammatory  action  of  greater  or  less  intensity; 
in  others,  that  action  is  almost  or  totally  absent.  In  some,  the  pathogno- 
monic symptoms  are  combined  with  an  element  of  malignancy  and  putridity 
which  imparts  a  totally  different  aspect  to  the  disease.  In  a  different  set  this 
element  is  absent,  and  replaced  by  one  of  a  nervous  character.  In  some 
instances,  phenomena  not  characteristic  or  pathognomonic  of  the  disease,  and 
depending  on  accidental  complications,  assume  the  preponderance,  and  there- 
by impart  still  greater  differences  in  the  features  of  the  case. 

I  scarcely  need  remark  that  a  general  description,  which  would  embrace  all 
the  phenomena  observed  under  the  diversified  circumstances  mentioned,  would, 
if  alone  trusted  to,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  opposite  and  conflicting 
details,  afford  but  a  slender  chance  of  presenting  to  the  mind  a  clear  and 
correct  picture  recognizable  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient ;  and  by  subjecting 
the  narrator  to  the  necessity  of  pointing  out,  as  he  proceeds,  the  endless 
exceptions  to  the  phenomena  described,  and  the  several  variations  in  the 
arrangement  of  them,  could  not  but  involve  the  whole  subject  in  obscurity, 
and  thereby  greatly  impair  its  utility.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  insure 
perspicuity  in  the  delineation  of  the  sypiptoms  of  the  disease,  writers  on  the 
yellow  fever,  while,  for  the  most  part,  admitting  its  identity  under  all  the 
circumstances  mentioned,  have  not  contented  themselves  with  such  a  general 

I  Outlines,  p.  178. 
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description,  but  dirided  the  disease  into  several  varieties  or  classes,  offer- 
iig  under  each  head  a  tableau  of  the  principal  phenomena,  and  tracing 
the  progress  of  these  from  the  outset  to  the  close  of  the  attack.  As  may  be 
Tttdily  presumed,  some  diversity  will  be  found  as  to  the  number  of  these 
Tirieties  or  classes ;  for  the  disease  not  presenting  the  same  aspect,  the  same 
intensity,  the  same  character  everywhere  and  at  all  seasons,  it  is  easily  fore- 
seea  that  the  division  which  would  suit  the  cases  observed  by  one  or  more 
writers,  would  be  inapplicable  to  those  that  have  fallen  under  the  cognizance 
of  other  observers.  Nor  is  it  less  true  that  the.diversity  in  question  depends, 
ii  several  cases,  on  the  peculiar  views  of  the  writers,  several  of  whom  describe, 
u  Ttrieties  of  tde  disease,  groups  of  symptoms  which  others  would  regard  as 
tppertaiuing  to  other  known  complaints,  and  which  are  rendered  somewhat 
Afferent  by  accidental  and  minot  complications.  Again,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  number  of  these  varieties  vary  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  they  are  based — some  writers  deriving  their  classification 
from  the  diversified  constitutions  or  temperaments  of  the  persons  attacked ; 
others  from  the  degree  of  violence  or  malignancy  of  the  disease;  others, 
iftin,  firom  the  inflammatory  or  congestive  character  of  the  cases. 

But,  whatever  be  the  number  of  the  varieties  or  classes  formed  of  the  disease, 
or  the  basis  on  which  the  classification  proposed  may  be  founded,  and  how- 
ever advantageous  the  adoption  of  the  plan  in  question  may,  for  the  reasons 
sUted,  prove  to  the  medical  inquirer,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  all  the  divi- 
sioiia  heretofore  proposed  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  open  to  objection,  and 
ineapable  of  obviating  all  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  correct  portraiture 
of  the  disease.  Hence,  in  advocating  the  propriety  of  classifying  the  cases 
observed  under  different  heads,  I  am  far  from  supposing  that  the  describer 
win  thereby  be  always  enabled  to  offer  distii^ct  and  concise  pictures  of  every 
form  under  which  the  fever  presents  itself.  The  most  complete  classifica- 
tion of  the  variations  into  which  a  disease  may  be  divided  is  at  best  arbi- 
tnry.  The  very  fact  of  the  diversity  of  the  arrangements  proposed  affords  a 
proof  of  this.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  instance  before  us,  more  than 
a  few  cases  can  exactly  suit  the  picture  presented  under  different  heads,  for 
»o  two  cases  resemble  each  other  in  every  particular ;  they  merge  into  each 
other  on  some  point  or  other,  however  allied  together  they  may  be  in  their 
feneral  ontline.  In  other  words,  most  cases,  though  approximating  more 
or  less  closely  to  the  description  given  of  one  class,  present  some  points  of 
resemblance  to  other  cases  described  under  a  different  head.  The  writer, 
therefore,  who  selects  as  his  standard  one  case  from  among  those  which, 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  each  other,  he  thinks  ihay  be  constituted  into  a 
separate  class,  or  who  draws  his  description  of  that  class  from  the  aggregate 
of  such  eases,  will  inevitably  produce  a  portrait  which  cannot  exactly  be 
applicable  to  any  one  case  in  particular. 

Unsuccessful,  however,  as  the  attempt  to  avoid  the  difficulties  mentioned 
may  prove,  such  difficulties  are  so  infinitely  inferior  to  those  which  would 
accrue  from  the  adherence  to  a  different  plan — the  cases  of  each  class  differ- 
ing from  each  other  much  less  than  they  do  from  those  of  other  classes — 
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and  are  so  decidedly  connterbalanced  by  the  advantages  to  which  I  hare  ^ 
already  adverted  as  resulting  from  the  classification  of  the  disease  under  \ 
varioiis  heads,  as  to  place  the  propriety  of  the  latter  plan  beyond  the  posn- 
bility  of  doubt,  and  to  jnstify  its  adoption. 

But,  while  generally  admitting  the  propriety  of  this  course,  writers  on  the 
yellow  fever  have,  as  already  seen,  differed,  and  continue  to  differ,  as  regards 
the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  varieties  into  which  the  phenomena 
should  be  groqped.     In  this  city,  several  of  our  writers — Currie,  Cathrall, 
Deveze,  Nassy,  Barnwell,  Eberle,  Dewees,  and  Wood — ^have  paid  but  little    . 
attention  to  the  subject;  their  descriptions  being,  for  the  most  part,  made  to  ',. 
embrace  all  cases,  though  followed,  in  some  instances,  by  an  cnumeratioB 
of  exceptions  or  variations  in  the  order,  character,  or  complication  of  the    ' 
phenomena.    By  Dr.  Rush  and  Dr.  S.  Jackson,  a  somewhat  different  cooiae  '^ 
was  pursued,  and  an  attempt  at  classification  made.     The  former,  in  hit  ^ 
account  of  the  epidemic  of  1*793,  while  abstaining  from  describing  separately  . 
each  variety,  and  presenting  a  picture  of  the  fever,  divides  the  patients  ^^ 
affected  with  the  disease  into  three  classes.     ''  The  first  includes  those  in  ^ 
whom  the  stimulus  of  the  miasmata  produced  coma,  languor,  sighing,  a  dis- 
position  to  syncope,  and  a  weak  or  slow  pulse.     The  second  includes  those  ^ 
in  whom  the  miasmata  acted  with  less  force,  producing  great  pain  in  the  ^ 
head,  and  other  parts  of  the  body ;  delirium,  vomiting,  heat,  thirst,  and  a   ^ 
quick,  tense  pulse,  with  obvious  remissions,  or  intermission  of  the  fever.    ^ 
The  third  class  includes  all  those  persons  in  whom  the  miasmata  acted  so    ' 
feebly  as  not  to  confine  them  to  their  beds  or  houses  (iii.  14).     In  the  year    ^ 
1797,  the  same  writer  classed  the  cases  into  a  greater  number  of  forms  or 
varieties :  1.  Cases  in  which  death  occurred  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  with    * 
convulsions,  coma,  or  apoplexy.     2.  Open  cases,  with  full,  tense  pulse  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  severe  pains,  &c.     3.  Depressed  or  locked  cases, 
with  debility,  little  or  no  pain,  a  depressed  and  slow  pulse,  a  cool  skin,  cold    * 
hands  and  feet,  and  obstructed  excretions.     4.  Divided  or  mixed  cases,  with    ^ 
active  pulse  until  the  fourth  day,  when  it  became  depressed,  accompiuiied    < 
with  all  the  other  symptoms  of  the  locked  state.     5.  Cases  in  which  the  palse 
imparted  a  perception  like  that  of  a  soft  and  shattered  quill,  accompanied    < 
with  a  disposition  to  sweat.     6.  Walking  cases,  in  which  the  patients  were 
flushed  or  pale,  had  a  full  or  tense  pulse,  no  pain,  good  appetite,  and  walked 
about  their  rooms  or  houses  as  if  little  indisposed,  until  a  day  or  two,  or  a 
few  hours  before  death.     7.  Intermittent  cases.     8.  Mild  remittent  cases. 
9.  Mild  cases,  in  which  the  patients  continued  to  attend  to  their  usual  avoca- 
tions.    10.  Yellow  or  jaundice  cases,  with  slight  indisposition.     11.  Chronic 
cases  (iv.  13-15). 

Dr.  S.  Jackson,  of  this  city,  in  his  clever  account  of  the  epidemic  of  1820, 
already  referred  to,  after  remarking  (p.  50)  that  Drs.  Physick  and  Parrish, 
two  eminent  practitioners,  had  observed,  in  our  various  former  visitations, 
that  three  grades  of  the  disease  could  be  evidently  distinguished,  differing 
in  the  concurrence  of  their  symptoms,  states  that  on  the  occasion  in  question 
the  disease  was  easily  distinguishable  into  different  grades,  and  presented 
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ell-marked  dmsions.  These  grades  of  divisions  were,  according  to  him, 
iree  in  nomber;  and  of  each  he  presents  an  elaborate  description.  The 
m  grade  inclodes  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  manifests  its  greatest 
iolence,  and  becomes  thereby  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  malignant.  The 
econd  ^rade  inclades  cases  characterized  by  high  inflammatory  action ;  while 
ke  third,  thongh  possessing  the  same  features  and  the  same  outline  of  symp- 
4MII8  as  the  other  two,  is  mild  and  easily  manageable,  being,  in  some  cases, 
io  more  than  an  ephemera  of  one  day's  continuance,  or  continuing  from  three 
to  fire  days,  and  being  attended  with  remissions  (pp.  50,  60,  61). 

Different  divisions  have  been  proposed  in  this  and  other  countries.     Dr. 

Chatard,  of  Baltimore,  makes  out  three  varieties :  1.  The  inflammatory.     2. 

Tte  bilioQS.     3.  The  nervous.^    Dr.  Jameson,  of  the  same  city,  divides  the 

&ease  into  six  varieties:  1.  The  synocha,  or  inflammatory.     2.  Synochns — 

a  less  inflammatory  grade,  and  holding  a  middle  place  between  the  former 

nd  the  foarth.    3.  The  synochoid,  presenting  a  still  greater  approach  to  the 

Imnrth.     4.  The  gangrenous.     5.  The  hectic — a  termination  of  some  other 

fom,  the  consequence  of  uncurcd  local  disease.     6.  The  occult.' 

Dr.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  recognized  two  varieties,  or,  as  be  denominates 
ftem,  two  species:  1.  The  simple,  or  inflammatory  yellow  fever;  and,  2. 
The  malignant,  typhoid,  or  contagious  fever.'  Girardin,  in  like  manner, 
■uis  oat  two  varieties,  the  inflammatory  or  sporadic,  and  the  malignant  or 
qridemic  (pp.  32,  54).  Berthe  and  Ameller's  division  differs  in  nothing 
from  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Chatard  (pp.  153-4,  368).  Dr.  Dufour,  of  Leg- 
horn, considered  the  disease  under  three  heads:  the  ataxic,  the  adynamic,  and 
the  simple,  or  bilious.*  Palloni,  of  the  same  city,  admits  likewise  the  exist- 
ence of  three  varieties :  1.  Cases  characterized  by  symptoms  of  vascular 
excitement.  2.  Cases  marked  by  gastric  symptoms.  3.  Those  exhibiting 
irmptoms  of  debility. 

Dr.  Robert  Jackson  regarded  the  disease  of  Andalusia,  in  1820,  as  having 
presented  three  varieties:  1.  As  it  occurred  in  persons  in  whom  the  sanguine 
temperament  predominated.  2.  As  it  occurred  in  the  persons  of  those  in 
whom  the  lymphatic  temperament  was  most  conspicuous.  3.  As  it  appeared 
to  exercise  a  particular  influence  on  the  serous  capillaries.  The  first  of  these 
forms  is  distinguished  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  high  vascular  action.  The 
Kcood  18  characterized  by  "defective  energy  in  the  circulation,  and  conse- 
quent imperfect  function  through  the  whole  system."  In  the  third  form,  "the 
primary  act  seemed  to  be  constrictive.  It  assumed  considerable  varieties  of 
appearances  at  its  commencement,  and  was  the  most  frequently  encountered 
in  that  season."*  In  his  sketch  of  the  febrile  diseases  of  the  West  Indies, 
the  (Uime  writer  speaks  of  the  fever  as  assuming  a  greater  number  of  varie- 
ties, according  as  it  produces  a  more  decided  impression:  1.  On  the  sanguine 
temperament.     2.  The  gangrenous  temperament.     3.  The  phlegmatic  tem- 


*  r>b4.  des  Sci.  MM.  de  Marseille,  t.  887. 

*  M«d.  E9M78,  ill.  424,  425. 

*  Ubs.  des  SeL  MM.  de  Marseille,  iv.  50. 


'  Med.  Recorder,  tI.  444. 
»  Fever  of  Spain,  pp.  68,  69. 
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perament.  4.  The  serous  temperament;  5.  As  it  attacks  principallj  the 
sentient  and  intellectual  system.*  The  first,  third,  and  foarth  are  similair  to  '^ 
the  varieties  observed  in  Spain,  where,  however,  the  other  two  forms — the  ' 
sentient,  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  functionally  disturbed,  and  the  gan-  -^ 
grenous,  in  which  the  system  at  once  sinks  from  deficiency  in  the  power  of 
reaction,  oppression  of  forces  from  the  outset  of  the  attack,  and  stagnation 
of  blood — occasionally,  though  not  frequently,  occurred.*  Each  of  thest 
varieties  he  subdivided — ^the  first,  into  mild  and  aggravated;  the  second,  into  -^ 
mild,  aggravated,  and  periodic ;  the  third,  into  mild,  aggravated,  and  liqni-  "^ 
escent  cachectic ;  and  the  fourth,  into  the  constrictive  serous  form,  and  a  ^^ 
retrograde,  colliquative,  or  liquiescent  form,  characterized  by  excess  of  secret  '^ 
tion,  particularly  of  the  cutaneous ;  colliquation  and  swelling  of  the  whole  & 
body.  <j 

Another  writer  of  eminence,  whose  experience  in  the  yellow  fever  wa#  ti 
derived  within  the  tropics,  regards  the  disease  as  divisible  into  two  species.  *>' 
According  to  him,  "  the  essential  char^icter  of  the  first  species  of  the  yellow  M 
fever  arises  from  the  existence  of  a  state  of  indirect  debility  whicU  presents  lu 
itself  under  the  aspect  of  an  eminently  inflammatory  diathesis,  and  from  an  ci 
evident  sthenic  condition  of  the  system.  The  character  of  the  second  species  i& 
is  based  upon  the  existence  of  direct  debility,  which  resembles  the  state  of  \2 
synochus,  and  approximates  to  that  of  nervous  fever.  Regarding  the  diseast  « 
as  belonging,  under  all  circumstances,  to  the  nosological  genus  tophus,  ho  ii 
applies  the  name  -of  typhus  iderode  to  the  yellow  fever  characterized  by  an  :: 
indirect  asthenic  diathesis — dividing  this  into  two  varieties,  the  regular  and  d 
the  irregular,  each  of  which  again  assumes  two  degrees.  The  second  form  of  ; 
the  fever,  that  by  direct  debility,  he  denominates  Western  or  American  typhus^    : 

Dr.  Ralph  states  that  the  fever  of  Barbadoes,  in  1816,  appeared  under  : 
four  forms.  The  first  was  recognized  by  symptoms  of  high  inflammatioii 
during  the  period  of  reaction.  In  cases  embraced  in  the  second  form,  the 
disease  was  marked  by  a  state  of  general  depression  at  the  outset,  and  defi- 
ciency of  reaction.  The  third  included  the  milder  and  more  protracted  cases. 
In  the  fourth  form,  the  disease  was  deceitful  and  insidious — ^very  generally 
fatal,  and  characterized  by  little  if  any  reaction.*  Sir  William  Pym  recog- 
nized at  Gibraltar,  in  1828,  three  forms  or  varieties  of  the  disease;  1.  Cases 
in  which  the  fever  was  mild  and  ephemeral.  2.  Severe  cases,  in  which  the 
paroxysm  was  prolonged  to  fifty  or  seventy  hpurs,  and  terminated  quickly, 
the  disease  presenting  all  its  characteristic  features,  and  often  ending  in 
death.  3.  The  more  malignant  and  rapid  cases.'  Dr.  T.  Smith,  in  his  critical 
review  of  Pym,^  adopts  much  the  same  division,  Which  differs  only  in  slight 
degree  from  that  adopted  by  Poupp^  Desportes,'^  Gilbert,®  Frost,"  and 

«  Vol.  i.  pp.  60,  86,  102,  138,  144.  «  Op.  cit,  p.  107. 

s  Savar^sy,  p.  266. 

«  Med.-Chir.  Joum.  of  Edinburgh,  ii.  65,  72. 

•  Edinb.  Journ.,  xxxy.  41.  •  Ibid.,  p.  42. 

T  Mai.  de  St  Domingue,  i.  176.  •  Hist.  M6d.,  &c.,  p.  72. 

*  Med.  Repoflit,  xiii.  29. 
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^•riset,*  the  Keporters  on  the  epidemic  of  1839  at  New  Orleans.'    Finally, 

►ther  writers,  Wilson,'  Barton,*  Merrill,*  Kelly,"  Cartwright,^  Hogg,"  Wal- 

•ee,»  0'Halloran,»  Catcl,"  Davidson,"  Caillot,"  Stevens,"  Dickson,"  Evans,»o 

Srailace,'^  and  Copland,**  have  admitted,  in  some  measure,  the  classification 

list   proposed  by  Jackson,  t.  e.  two  principal  varieties ;  the  inflammatory, 

■ith  reaction  more  or  less  free  and  open,  and  the  congestive,  typhoid,  malig- 

■ant,  or  cold  form,  attended  with  feeble,  if  any  reaction,  and  in  which  death 

often  occurs  without  the  signs  of  inflammation  having  presented  themselves, 

sometimes,  apparently,  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system.     To 

Tarieties,  Dr.  Barton  adds  a  third,  which  includes  what  he  denominates 

the  ample  cases.     The  first  of  these  writers.  Dr.  Wilson,  to  whom  we  are 

ndebted  for  one  of  the  best  works  on  the  West  Indian  fever,  subdivides  the 

iiflammatory  and  congestive  forms  of  the  disease  into  three  grades ;  the  first 

iito  the  mild,  the  violent,  and  the  intense ;  while  the  congestive  he  describes 

lader  the  heads  of  slight,  aggravated,  and  apoplectic. 

For  every  purpose  of  description,  the  division  adopted  by  Dr.  Wilson  ap- 
pcirs  the  best ;  enabling  us,  as  it  does,  to  include  with  sufficient  accuracy 
tbe  vmrioos  cases,  however  dissimilar  in  appearancef,  which  fall  under  the 
cogaixance  of  the  physician.  In  it«  grand  outline,  the  division  of  all  cases 
itto  the  inflammatory,  or  those  characterized  by  well-marked  reaction  and  the 
CMgestiTC,  in  which  this  reaction  is  but  faint  or  totally  absent,  is  founded  in 
iitere ;  and  it  would  require  but  a  slight  examination  to  show,  that  all  the 
other  diTisions  I  have  pointed  out  may  easily  be  resolved  into  the  one  in 
question.  The  first  yariety,  proposed  in  1793  by  Dr.  Rush,  may,  without 
diienlty,  find  its  place  under  the  head  of  congestive — the  other  two  under 
that  of  inflammatory.  The  second  variety  observed  by  him  in  1797,  included 
OSes  of  an  inflammatory  kind ;  the  others  were  modifications  of  the  con- 
gestire.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  classification  of  Drs.  S. 
Jiekson,  Jameson,  Hosack,  Palloni,  Dnfour,  Berthe,  Smith,  Savar^si,  Ralph, 
aad  others,  as  every  ohe  may  see  in  reading  the  description  they  have  given  of 
the  disease  in  its  yarious  modifications.  The  varieties  described  by  Dr.  R. 
Jickson,  as  manifesting  themselves  in  Spain,  are,  as  Dr.  Good  justly  remarks,^* 
eqaivalent  to  the- inflammatory,  typhus,  or  synochus  of  other  writers ;  and 
these,  again,  are  equivalent  to  the  inflammatory  and  congestive  forms  of 
another  set  of  authors ;  while  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  other 
varieties  admitted  by  him  in  the  West  Indies,  as  also  admitted  by  Ralph 

>  F.  J.  de  Bareelone,  p.  367.  '  Report^  p.  162. 

*  West  India  Fever,  pp.  7,  8.  *  Am.  J^  xt.  86. 

*  Med.  and  Phys.  Joom.,  ix.  243;  N.  A.,  ii.  228. 

«  Am.  J.,  Oct.  1847,  p.  877.  ^  Recorder,  ix.  13. 

*  Western  Jr.,  iL  417.  •  Ed.  Jr.,  xlvi.  274-8. 

»  Fev.  of  Andaloaia  in  1820,  p.  74.  "  Chenrin's  Report,  p.  11. 

"  Repos.,  Tiii.  p.  248-9.  ■'  Traits  de  la  Fi^vre  jaune,  pp.  20,  21. 

"  Obfi.  on  the  Blood,  p.  272.  ■»  Am.  J.,  ii.  70. 

»  End.  Fev.  of  W.  I.,  p.  807.  "  Edin.  J.,  xlvi.  278. 

■•  DicL  of  Pract  Med.,  iii.  301.  »  Study  of  Med.,  iL  167. 
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and  other  writers,  may  find  their  place  under  one  or  the  other  .of  these  two 
heads. 

As  far  as  the  observations  collected  daring  the  epidemics  which  haye  pre- 
vailed in  this  city  extend,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  fever  has  exhibited  a 
character  which  justifies  a  division  somewhat  similar  to  that  proposed  by 
Dr.  Wilson.  That  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory  on  all  points,  I  will  not  aver, 
aware,  as  I  am,  that,  as  already  stated,  no  classification  can  be  perfect — ^the 
cases  merging  into  each  other  in  the  most  provoking  manner.  But  it  is  suffi- 
ciently accurate,  and  may  be  made  to  embrace,  under  their  appropriate  heads, 
most  if  not  all  cases  that  present  themselves.  Before  doing  this,  however,  I 
shall  present  a  picture,  drawn  from  personal  observation  and  from  our  best 
authorities,  of  the  aggregate  of  the  symptoms  as  they  have  usually  shown 
themselves  in  this  city.  It  may  be  premised,  from  the  slight  notices  we 
possess  of  the  epidemic  of  1699;  from  the  more  detailed,  but  still  imperfect 
descriptions  of  those  of  1741  and  1762,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Br. 
Kearsley,*  Dr.  Redman,'  and  Dr.  Rush ;'  from  the  more  elaborate  records 
w^e  have  of  the  epidemics  which  prevailed  from  1793  to  1820,  inclusive, 
as  may  be  found  in  the  writings,  already  often  cited,  of  Rush,  Carrie^ 
Cathrall,  Caldwell,  Deveze,  Nassy,  Barnwell,  Jackson,  &c.;  and  from  the 
phenomena  observed  during  the  sickly  seasons  of  1853  and  1854 ;  that,  while 
in  its  various  visitations  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  year  1854,  the  disease 
presented  pathognomonic  marks,  whi<^h  establish  its  identity  as  to  pathologi- 
cal character,  and  which  will  be  recognizable  in  the  picture  I  am  about  to 
lay  before  the  reader,  it  at  the  same  time  assumed  at  each  visitation  the 
diversified  aspects  by  which  the  varieties  in  question  are  distinguished.  But 
here,  as  elsewhere,  at  every  repetition  of  the  disease,  some  of  those  varie> 
ties  were  more  frequently  seen  than  others.  At  times,  one  variety,  in  its 
several  modifications,  assumed  so  decidedly  the  preponderance  as  almost  to 
exclude  the  others,  and  thereby  to  impair  somewhat  the  correctness  of  the 
description  if  judged  by  the  occurrences  of  those  epidemics,  or  if  applied  to 
each  case  individually  during  the  same  season;  nevertheless,  taking  it  as  the 
representation  of  the  disease  in  its  totality,  it  retains  sufficient  accuracy  to  prove 
useful ;  and  is  applicable  to  so  large  a  number  of  cases,  generally  observed, 
in  some  seasons  more,  in  others  less,  as  to  afford  the  means  of  forming  a 
correct  idea  of  the  features  and  mode  of  progression  of  the  disease,  and  to 
establish  its  relationship  to  the  fever  as  it  appears  elsewhere.  Its  failure  in 
portraying  particular  cases  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  or  which  present  an 
anomalous  aspect,  will  easily  be  corrected  as  we  proceed  in  the  details  of  the 
several  modifications  of  the  different  varieties,  and  afterwards  in  an  examina- 
tion of  the  principal  symptoms  by  which  the  disease  is  characterized. 

I  Hed.  Mas.,  L  20.  >  See  ante,  p.  62.  >  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


SDffFTOlfATOLOQT  OF  THE  DISEASE. 


In  the  following  descriptioD,  the  syniptoms  will  be  laid  before  the  reader  as 
Much  ms  possible  in  the  progressive  order  in  which  they  present  themselves, 
ttteotioD  being  paid  to  the  different  stages  into  which  the  attack  is  divided. 
That  a  different  course  has  been  porsaed  by  Dr.  Rush,  Dr.  Jackson,  and 
others,  in  this  and  other  places,  I  know  full  well,  most  of  them  contenting 
themselTes  with  pointing  oat  the  modifications  produced  by  the  disease  in  the 
nuioos  organs  and  apparatuses  of  the  economy — ^the  sanguiferous,  the  respi- 
ratory, the  cataneous ;  the  gastro-intestinal ;  in  the  liver,  lungs,  and  brain ; 
the  nervoos  system ;  the  senses  and  appetites ;  the  secretions  and  excretions; 
the  lymph&tic  and  glandular  systems ;  the  skin,  the  blood,  &c.  &c. — and  the 
phoiomena  resulting  therefrom.    Nor  am  I  less  aware  that,  in  the  yellow  fever, 
from  the  protean  character  of  the  disease,  from  the  fact  that  few  cases  resemble 
eseh  other  exactly,  and  that  in  the  mild  as  well  as  some  of  the  worst  and 
■ost  malignant  forms,  the  cases  present  but  one  stage — ^being  characterised 
throoghoni  by  symptoms  of  excitement,  or  those  of  prostration — ^it  may  some- 
timet  be  difficult,  it  not  impossible,  to  trace  with  accuracy  the  line  of  demarca- 
tkm  between  the  various  stages,  which,  indeed,  are  hardly  manifest    Never- 
thden,  an  extended  survey  of  the  disease,  in  its  several  varieties,  must  lead  us 
to  admit,  with  Deveze  (p.  28),  that  the  large  majority  of  cases  exhibit  several 
rtages  in  a  manner  too  evident  to  be  mistaken.     These  stages,  according  to 
the  nme  author,  are,  like  those  of  other  complaints,  three  in  number ;  the 
irst,  that  of  reaction,  being  in  general  well  marked  and  defined ;  as  is  also  its 
ptisage  to  the  second,  or  that  of  exhaustion ;  while  the  third  consists  simply 
Jb  the  aggravation  or  maximum  of  the  phenomena  constituting  the  second. 
(Deven,  p.  25.)  Nor  are  the  stages  of  equal  duration  in  all  cases ;  the  first  con- 
tiimng  from  one  to  three  days,  rarely  beyond ;  while  the  duration  of  the  second, 
it  well  as  of  the  third,  varies  very  greatly.    Other  writers,  as  Copland,  admit 
also  the  existence  of  three  stages ;  but,  with  them,  the  first  stage  is  that  of 
the  cold  period ;  the  second  is  that  of  reaction ;  and  the  third,  that  of  ex- 
haustion (iii.  142).    Others,  again,  make  but  two  stages — ^that  of  excitement, 
and  that  of  collapse,  or  exhaustion.    In  the  following  description,  the  disease 
wfll  be  considered  as  presenting  three  stages :  I,  that  of  reaction  ;  2,  that  of 
faim  or  remission ;  and  3,  that  of  exhaustion. 

SmPTOMs. — The  attack  of  yellow  fever  often  commences  abruptly  in  the 

nidst  of  ordinary  health ;  the  patient  being  seized,  without  whrning,  with 

languor  and  a  sense  of  debility,  which  sometimes  supervenes  while  he  Is 

walking  in  the  street  or  attending  to  his  usual  avocations.     Sometimes  it  is 
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preceded  for  several  days  by  anorexia ;  the  indiyidnal  complaining  also 
general  uneasiness,  and  labouring  under  costiveness,  loss  of  appetite,  flatolei 
heat  in  the  stomach,  giddiness,  pain  in  the  head,  combined  with  dull,  waU 
or  brilliant  yellow  or  red  eyes,  low  spirits,  &c.  In  some  of  these  cases, 
well  as  in  those  in  which  the  disease  comes  on  abruptly,  the  attack  commoi 
sometimes  at  night — generally  in  the  after  or  forepart  of  the  day.  In  so 
instances,  the  patient  is  struck  down  instantaneously,  as  if  by  a  blow  or 
lightning,  and  falls  at  once  into  a  state  of  coma.  Very  frequently  the  atb 
is  ushered  in  by  a  regular  chill,  sometimes  by  a  mere  sense  of  coldne 
in  others,  again,  by  complete  rigors ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  very  severe  i 
dangerous  cases  are  not  unfrequently  characterized  by  an  absence  of  all  syn 
toms  of  the  kind. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  attack  is  ushered  in  by  a  chilly  fit,  the  lal 
often  alternates  with  glowing  flushes  of  heat.  This  state  is  generally  of  dc 
duration ;  but  at  times  it  continues  for  twelre  or  more  hours.  It  is  usa 
followed  by  confirmed  ferer,  which  is  more  violent  towards  evening  c 
throughout  the  night,  and  presents  some  alleviation — but  seldom  a  ded: 
remission — ^towards  morning.  In  a  diflferent  set  of  cases,  on  the  contrary,  s 
those  the  most  malignant  and  dangerous,  there  is  an  almost  or  total  abia 
of  febrile  reaction ;  the  pulse  is  feeble,  soft,  sometimes  full,  or  scared] 
be  felt,  the  patient  passing  at  once  into  the  state  of  depression — ^present^ 
be  described — or  sinking  immediately  with  stupor,  coma,  and  convalsioiii 

After  the  febrile  excitement  has  become  fairly  established,  the  pntei 
generally  found  quick  and  tense,  and  during  the  exacerbation  full  and  stra 
though  sometimes  soft,  beating  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  tk 
or  more  in  a  minute.  In  very  malignant  cases,  it  is  gaseous.  The  tempi 
and  carotid  arteries,  during  this  time,  throb  and  beat  strongly.  The  t 
becomes  hot,  dry,  harsh,  and  pungent.  In  others,  it  is  dry,  unctuous  or  ] 
spiring,  flabby  and  cold,  except  over  the  centre  of  the  body.  The  fbo 
highly  flushed,  or  pale,  or  purplish ;  and  the  eyes  remarkably  red,  soraeti 
apparently  bloodshot,  hot,  more  or  less  painful,  and  imparting  a  senn) 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  introduction  of  grit  or  sand.  In  many 
stances,  the  ball  of  the  eye  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  vessels  filled  with  Mo 
it  is  at  the  same  time  brilliant,  shining,  and  watery,  and  in  some  instai 
presents  somewhat  the  expression  peculiar  to  drunkenness.  In  some  a 
this  state  continues  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack  to  the  close  of 
stage  of  reaction ;  in  others,  it  does  so  only  partially  for  the  first  and  see 
day.  In  some  instances,  there  occurs  profuse  perspiration,  which  contii 
to  the  second  or  third  day ;  while  in  others,  there  is  but  little  change  ii 
temperature  of  the  surface;  in  others,  again,  the  surface  soon  becomes 
and  cool,  with  a  complete  torpor  of  the  vessels,  and  loss  of  irritability. 

These  symptoms  are  usually,  if  not  always,  accompanied  with  an  annoj 
and  even  torturing  pain  in  the  head — ^most  commonly  in  the  forepart,  ■■ 
the  eyes,  and  shooting  from  temple  to  temple,  but  sometimes  only  on 
side.  In  most  cases,  the  pain  continues  throughout  the  whole  stage  of  i 
tion,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  distressing  features  of  the  disease. 
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«dditios2    to  this,  tbe  patient  complains  in  equal  degree  of  pain  in  the  back, 

Inins  a  0  ^  \BTge  joints— extending  from  the  loins  to  the  hips,  and  down  the 

hiehs,   ^^^^  ^^^^  lower.    This  pain  is  generally  so  severe  as  to  extort  groans 

A  ere  v^  screams  from  the  patient.    Bnt  frequent  and  severe  as  these  symp- 

^^» ,  cases  occur  in  which  the  patient,  in  great  measure,  or  even  alto- 

thett  zr^mains  free  from  them ;  or,  in  some  very  malignant  cases,  the  pain  in 

^  bac^    ^^^  limbs  is  obscure  and  dull,  or  is  replaced  by  a  sense  of  weight  and 

nefi^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  head.   The  tongue,  during  this  time,  is  moist,  and  covered 

^         -th  *  ^v'^^toy  thin,  cottony  fur,  and  usually,  though  not  always,  red  on  the 

%       ^fre&  ^K^^  ^t  ^^  *P^^  y  while  the  throat  is  occasionally  sore,  to  such  an 

<t£^^  LKideed,  as  not  unfrequently  to  cause  difficulty  of  deglutition. 

^^  alcDost  every  case,  the  gastric  organs  become  early  involved  in  the 

^Vd  derangement,  as  manifested  by  a  variety  of  phenomena.     Nausea,  or 

'^  ^^^tiaeasiness  of  the  stomach,  with  or  without  vomiting,  is  not  unfrequently 

an  atxeadaot  from  the  outset  of  the  attack ;  the  stomach  is  generally  distended, 

-  '  i^i^i  ^ough  not  always,  painful  on  pressure,  and  irritable,  especially  after 
'^^^^~  .      \floso%  uiy  kind  of  drink  or >  aliment ;  frequently  affected  with  sick  qualms  and 

~  ZJl sort  or  less  propensity  to  yield  its  contents.  But  although  these  gastric  symp- 

.^^7^  toBU  often  occur  at  an  early  period,  they  are  not  generally  fully  developed 

:>T  r-L  *B^  ^^  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after,  the  outset  of  the  attack,  or  at  the 
— r-'-'  .  iDcessioo  of  the  second  stage,  when  they  become  prominent.  When  this  is  the 
^-'iL^^         CMe,  the  patient  complains  of  a  burning  pain,  or  a  sense  of  stricture,  weight, 

-  ti  AtendoD,  or  oppression — sometimes  overwhelming — at  the  prsecordia,  which 
'^  ^    ~%   faff  SB  if  tightly  bound  with  a  cord.     Tenderness  or  pain  on  pressure,  if 

^^  ~  ~  ^  lift  did  not  exist  before,  is  now  experienced — at  least  in  most  cases — and 

^n^  tlieoffles  excessive.     The  irritability  of  the  stomach  increases,  and  proves 

irtressing — ^the  organ  rejecting  everything  swaltowed,  and  throwing  off  its 

■orbid  contents  when  undisturbed  by  drink  or  medicine — the  act  of  ejection 

.    kebg  often  violent,  and  attended  with  retching  and  considerable  distress  and 

^-     fUL    During  the  stage  of  reaction,  the  matter  thrown  up  consists  usually  of 

'.    Ike  drinks  or  other  substances  swallowed — sometimes  mixed  with  clear,  glazy 

"^    Mens,  or,  in  some  cases,  with  matter  of  a  sea-green  colour  and  bitter  taste. 

Ib  mild  cases,  bilious  vomiting  sometimes  occurs.   In  those  of  a  concentrated 

-  -:   .cktficter,  bile  is  seldom  ejected,  and  when  it  is,  cannot  be  viewed  as  charac- 

'  ,*lnsUc  of  the  disease.     While  the  patient  suffers  in  this  way,  he  usually  ex- 

^    pcriences  considerable,  though  not  often  insatiable,  thirst.   But  most  generally 

^Mi  desire  for  cold  drinks  is  extreme,  the  natural  result  of  the  gastric  heat 

K^  ?ader  which  he  labours.     The  urine,  during  this  time,  is  generally  deficient 

^  'k  quantity,  and  of  a  dark-red  colour,  often  accompanied  with  a  copious 

^  -  Mdiment. 

^       The  bowels  are  ordinarily  costive — occasionally  obstinately  so.     When 

ritools  are  procured  by  art  or  artificial  means,  the  first  discharges  are  gene- 

•ally  soft,  feculent ;  sometimes,  but  seldom^  tinged  with  bile ;  at  others,  of  a 

drab  colour.     When  no  cathartics  are  used,  the  stools  in  the  course  of  the 

become  of  lighter  colour,  and  assume  a  starchy,  cream-like  or  puru- 
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loid  appearance.    In  a  few  Id  stances,  thej  are  watcFj,  or  eren  blood j, 
the  ontset  of  the  attack. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  patient  is  a  prej  to  restlessness  and  jactita 
moans,  sighs,  and  shifts  his  position  constantly  in  search  of  ease.  Et 
those  cases  in  which  jactitation  is  absent — and  these  are  not  seldom  em 
tered — the  patient  sometimes  feels  a  disposition  to  rise  from  his  bed  and 
aboat  the  room,  his  mnscnlar  strength  remaining  unimpaired  to  a  degm 
usnal  in  febrile  diseases.  Bat,  in  a  large  namber  of  instances,  there  is 
the  outset  nniyersal  debility,  which  continues  to  the  last.  Respiratic 
some  is  laborious  and  hurried ;  in  others  it  is  slow,  and  accompanied 
deep  and  heavy  sighing.  Instances  are  not  nnfrequently  found  in  whid 
patient  complains  of  feeling  as  if  he  could  not  expand  his  chest  and  ii 
his  lungs ;  or  experiences  spasmodic  pains  about  the  chest.  NeyertlN 
none  of  these  symptoms  are  constant  attendants  on  the  disease,  which 
seldom  runs  its  course  without  greatly  disturbing  the  respiratory  funetio 

When  drawn  soon  after  the  onset  of  the  attack,  and  when  symptoc 
reaction  are  well  marked,  and  especially  when  local  inflammation  exists 
blood  is  sometimes  found  of  a  bright  arterial  colour,  as  well  as  sizy,  and 
cupped,  as  in  ordinary  phlegmasise.  In  yery  many  cases,  if  not  genei 
however,  it  presents  no  cup  or  buffy  coat,  whilst  the  coagulum  is  flabbj 
easily  torn.  In  some  cases,  when  the  separation  into  crassamentum  and  i 
takes  place,  the  latter  is  of  a  natural  colour.  In  others,  it  is  of  a  yelloi 
or  slightly  tinged  with  red,  and  transparent.  In  another  set  of  cases — a 
some  epidemics  more  frequently  than  in  others — ^the  separation  does  not 
place,  the  fluid  remaining  for  hours,  or  altogether,  much  as  when  rec 
in  the  vessel.  In  a  few  cases,  when  drawn  later,  or  at  all  periods  in 
unattended  with  reaction,  the  blood  is  of  a  dark  colour,  void  of  all  infla 
tory  manifestations,  and  not  nnfrequently  as  fluid  as  molasses ;  while  in 
instances,  again,  it  is  smeared  over  with  a  pellicle  of  sizy  lymph,  at  the 
time  that  the  part  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  recipient  vessel  is  dis» 
In  the  early  stage  of  the  inflammatory  variety  it  is  very  hot,  and  has  a 
liar  odour,  which,  according  to  some  accurate  observers,  is  supposed  t 
nish  a  sure  indication  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease. 

In  the  early  stage,  the  mind  is  usually  disturbed.  The  patient  is  a 
hensivc  and  anxious  to  a  distressing  degree,  and  his  countenance  exhi 
strong  token  of  the  existence  of  these  feelings,  especially  in  very  maK] 
cases,  when  there  is  an  expression  of  apathy,  or  one  indicating  a  sei 
horror  or  intense  agony.  In  most  cases,  there  is  some  confusion  of  inl 
attended  with  constant  pervigilium,  though  without  so  much  derangv 
of  the  reasoning  faculties  as  to  amount  to  decided  delirium.  In  some  < 
however,  the  latter  symptom  assumes  a  more  marked  character,  the  du 
ance  of  the  mind  reaching  to  the  degree  constituting  mania,  attended 
wild  or  fiery  looks  and  uncontrollable  agitation  of  body.  In  other  insti 
there  is  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  stupor,  through  which,  as  Dr.  Wo< 
marks,  when  short  of  coma,  the  signs  of  distress  show  themselves  as  thi 
a  veil.     In  not  a  few  cases,  though  particulariy  in  young  persons  of 
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d  io  those  of  ODe  of  the  sexes  at  two  different  periods  of  life,  hemor- 
[e  place  from  ODe  or  both  nostrils  daring  the  afternoon  exacerbation. 
fpiis  et;^^  or  peHod  of  febrile  reaction  continues  with  little  or  no  mitiga- 
ij^n  dorlng  a  time  of  longer  or  shorter  daration,  varying  from  some  hours  to 
^^^  or  tJxxee  or  more  days ;  the  duration  being  generally  in  inyerse  ratio  to 
^^  tiol^xice  of  the  attack.  Having  run  this  course,  the  fever  subsides, 
^^^  more,  or  very  seldom,  to  return — the  disease  being  one  of  a  single 
.-y^Tvsm — and  is  followed  by  a  state  of  remission  or  metaptosis.  A  great 
gppixeat  amelioration  of  almost  all  the  symptoms  is  now  experienced.  The 
j^m^if  hot  before,  assumes  its  normal  temperature,  or  becomes  much  cooler 
fj^HftVtwas.  The  poise  returns  nearly  or  quite  to  its  natural  state,  falling  to 
KfCDty  or  eighty  pulsations,  or  even  less,  in  a  minute,  and  seldom  if  ever 
iwc((nn]!g  frequency  or  activity  and  strength  even  during  convalescence, 
«ta  leeovery  takes  place.  The  respiration  at  the  same  time  becomes  calm ; 
gtftrie  imtability,  with  the  distress  attending  it,  disappears  more  or  less 
rrrr^  coapletely.  The  delirium  or  intellectual  disturbance,  if  it  existed;  the 
L  rr^  fcwiiiche,  and  the  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  if  not  previously  removed, 
rr  ^^  abade.  The  patient,  thus  relieved  from  the  bodily  suffering  and  mental 
t  ^>r^  t^na  under  which  he  had  laboured,  fancies  himself  well ;  is  cheerful  and 
=  ^  ^~  kifAli;  rits  up  in,  or  gets  out  of,  b^.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  result  is 
's^4  fevonable;  the  after-symptoms  do  not  make  their  appearance,  and  conva- 
kKoee  u  at  once  established.  The  eyes  and  face  become  tinged  with  yel- 
bWf  or  copious  evacuations  of  bilious  matter  take  place  by  stool,  or  a  gentle 
^  vprafbfe  perspiration  sets  in,  or  often,  without  any  such  critical  signs,  the 
ptimi  speedily  recovers — the  disease  consisting,  in  such  instances,  of  but 
m  of  the  stages  into  which  it  is  usually  divided. 
Ifost  usually,  however,  matters  take  a  different  turn.  The  amelioration 
•  Avribed  proves  delusive,  and  its  occurrence  the  harbinger  of  a  dangerous 
^  ttodition.  The  great  struggle  between  life  and  death  is  yet  to  come.  The 
fkjsieian  soon  learns  how  little  he  can  trust  to  the  state  of  amendment  he 
^.  Md'ces;  for  while  in  some  cases  a  restoration  to  health  soon  follows,  as  we 
^'^  hrt  seen,  the  cessation  of  the  symptoms  of  the  reactionary  stages,  in  an^ 
^  otber  and  larger  number  of  cases,  he  finds  that  this  improvement  is  only  tem- 
forary,  and  is  soon  succeeded  by  other  phenomena  of  a  more  formidable 
chneter.  Indeed,  he  discovers,  on  close  inquiry,  that  during  the  very  period 
b  if  truiquillity  which  buoyed  up  the  hopes  of  the  patient,  symptoms  denoting 
Ae  existence  of  undiminished  danger  existed.  The  tenderness  of  the  epigas- 
Iriun  is  unrelieved,  and,  in  some  instances,  is  even  greater  than  it  was  before. 
Ihe  redness  of  the  eye  and  the  flush  of  the  face  have  given  way  generally, 
In  not  always,  to  a  yellow  or  orange  colour,  which  gradually  extends  from 
Ae  forehead  and  eyes  to  the  face,  neck,  chest,  and  at  last  diffuses  itself  more 
m  less  completely  over  the  whole  surface.  The  urine  also  is  found  tinged 
with  the  same  yellow  hue.  The  pulse  is  sometimes  slower  than  in  health, 
imI  in  bad  cases  the  patient  betrays  a  little  heaviness  of  intellect  or  stupor. 

This  state  of  extraordinary,  but  imperfect  remission,  varies  in  point  of 
inalion  from  a  few  hours  to  twenty-four  or  longer.    At  the  expiration  of 
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that  time,  the  symptoms  already  existing  become  aggrarated,  and  to  these,  ^ 
others  are  added.  In  some,  but  not  many,  the  pulse  becomes  quick,  irregu-  ^ 
lar,  and  feeble.  In  a  greater  number  of  instances,  it  remains  natural  or  slower  * 
than  in  hedth,  and  becomes  still  slower  as  the  disease  advances,  until  at  last  ^ 
the  pulsations  are  reduced  to  forty  or  thirty  in  a  minute,  and  are  withal  feeble  ^ 
and  irregular — ^the  heart,  at  the  same  time,  even  in  the  most  malignant  casefi,  "' 
being  found  often  to  beat  with  considerable  energy,  and  to  continue  doing  so  ^ 
after  the  pulse  has  ceased  to  be  felt  at  the  wrists  or  other  parts.  The  tongoe 
becomes  loaded — particularly  in  the  centre — moist  or  dry,  with  or  without 
redness  of  the  edges.  Thirst  increases,  and  is  often  insatiable ;  nausea  and 
vomiting,  attended  with  heat  in  the  stomach,  appear  again,  an^  become  con- 
slant — the  matter  ejected  being  mixed  with  streaks  or  flakes  of  a  red  or 
brownish  colour.  The  respiration  quickens,  or  becomes  embarrassed;  the 
skin  becomes  cool,  dry,  and  parched ;  the  anxiety  at  the  prsecordia  is  now 
distressing,  accompanied  with  a  sobbing  kind  of  sighing,  constant  hiccough, 
and  occasionally  with  an  expression  of  deep  anguish  and  despair. 

In  many  case^,  the  mind  remains  clear  and  undisturbed ;  the  irritability  and 
extreme  distress  of  the  febrile  stage  is  replaced  by  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  apathy,  and  the  countenance  conveys  the  expression  of  resignation  or  in- 
difference as  to  the  issue.  In  other  instances,  the  patient  at  this  time  is 
affected  with  a  kind  of  cheerful  delirium,  imagining  himself  well.  In  others, 
again,  though  not  delirious,  he  remains  a  long  time  as  if  in  a  deep  reverie ; 
and  when  aroused  from  this  state,  starts  with  surprise,  and  answers  in  a 
hurried  manner.  Many,  on  the  other  hand,  while  apparently  in  great  dis- 
tress, answer  that  they  are  well.  As  the  disease  progresses,  this  condition  of 
mind  is  often  succeeded  by  another  of  a  different  kind.  Coma  now  super- 
venes, from  which  the  patient  is  aroused  by  the  act  of  vomiting,  or  by  dreams. 
When  thus  aroused,  he  fancies  himself  perfectly  restored  to  health,  attempts 
to  get  out  of  bed,  but  soon  relapses  into  a  state  of  insensibility.  In  many 
instances,  debility  is  more  or  less  considerable.  In  not  a  few,  however, 
the  patient  retains,  to  a  late  period  of  the  disease,  his  muscular  strength — to 
such  an  extent,  indeed,  as  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  walk  about  his  room,  and 
further,  if  permitted.  The  physiognomy  is  peculiar  and  striking,  and,  as  is 
well  remarked  by  Dr.  Jackson,  conveys  at  once  an  imptessiori  of  the  malig- 
nant and  dangerous  nature  of  the  disease. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  tongue  becoming,  after  a  short  time,  cleaner 
and  moister  than  before.  Ordinarily,  however,  its  foulness  increases.  It  is 
sometimes  tremulous,  and  with .  diflSculty  protruded,  and  when  the  patient 
succeeds  in  showing  it,  he  not  unfrequently  forgets  to  put  it  in  again.  It  is 
brown  and  dry  in  the  centre,  or  smooth  red,  chapped,  with  sordes  on  the 
gums,  lips,  teeth,  and  nostrils ;  or,  again,  white  on  the  edges,  with  a  black 
streak  in  the  middle.  The  vomiting,  as  the  case  advances,  becomes  less 
frequent,  without,  however,  being  accompanied  with  diminished  irritability 
of  the  stomach,  which  rejects  everything  introduced  into  it.  But  while  the 
frequency  of  the  vomiting,  when  not  excited  by  drink,  somewhat  diminishes, 
the  quantity  thrown  up  at  each  ejection  increases — sometimes  to  an  extra- 
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ordinarj  extent,  the  act  of  emission,  which  affords  momentary  respite  to 
tke  patient,  being  effected  by  a  sadden  contraction  of  the  stomach  and  other 

concerned,  which  propels  the  contents  of  the  organ  to  a  considerable 
From  this  condition,  recovery  not  nnfrequently  takes  place — gene- 
lallj  by  a  gradoal  receding  of  the  symptoms,  but  sometimes  by  an  evident 
critical  revolntioD — the  pulse  acquiring  force  and  activity,  the  skin  becoming 

and  moist,  ti^e  irritability  of  the  stomach  lessening,  and  finally  disap- 


Bat  in  other  cases,  the  disease  progresses  and  presents  symptoms  of  a  still 
■ore  formidable  character.     The  matter  vomited  now  consists  of  brown, 
blackish,  or  chocolate-coloured  flakes  or  particles,  diffused  in  a  colourless 
liquid  which,  though  at  first  slightly  tinged  by  them,  ultimately  becomes 
Uack  and  opaque,  resembling  coffee-grounds  floating  in  a  serous  fluid.     In 
lome  cases,  grumous  dissolved  blood  is  thrown  up.     The  matter  vDmited  is 
acrid — often  excoriating  the  throat,  tongue,  and  lips.     Usual,  however,  as 
the  occurrence  of  such  vomiting  may  be  at  the  present  period  of  the  disease, 
eaaes  occur  in  which  it  does  not  take  place,  and  the  patient  dies  without  hav- 
ing thrown  up  black  matter.     Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  its  appearance 
portends  the  most  imminent  danger,  for  though  some  recover  after  the  )iis- 
charge,  the  number  is  very  limited.   The  abdomen  is  soft,  seldom  meteorized, 
bat  the  stools,  when  they  occur  at  this  time,  present  much  the  same  character 
as  the  matter  ejected  from  the  stomach,  or  assume  the  appearance  of  tar  or 
molasses ;  or,  again,  consist  of  blood  more  or  less  pure.     The  urine  becomes 
aatoral  in  appearance,  or  of  a  dark  colour,  and  limpid.    It  is  now  often  sup- 
pressed from  deficiency  of  secretion,  or  simply  retained.    Sleep  is  interrupted, 
and  attended  generally  with  painful  dreams.     The  face  and  breast  become 
spotted  as  with  ink.     The  jaundice — which,  though  so  frequent  an  attendant 
<tf  the  disease  as  to  have  given  it  its  name,  is  nevertheless  often,  especially  in 
npid  cases,  totally  absent — becomes  more  diffused  and  of  deeper  hue.     The 
skin  is  now  often  of  a  deep  dusky  yellow,  or  brown,  mahogany  bronze,  or 
purple  colour,  imparting  the  idea  of  blood  settled  in  a  bruised  part.     The 
flaid  becomes  stagnant  in  the  capillaries,  forming  petechia,  vibices,  or  large 
Uotehes,  and  accumulates  in  depending  parts  and  the  extremities.    It  oozes, 
in  many  cases,  from  the  nostrils,  tongue,  gums,  anus,  eyes,  from  leech-bites, 
blistered  surfaces,  and  the  punctures  of  the  veins ;  and  is,  like  all  the  blood 
in  the  vessels,  dark-coloured  and  dissolved. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  symptoms  described  increase  in  intensity,  and 
ire  combined  with  others  imparting  a  still  higher  degree  of  malignity  and 
danger.  Hiccough  now  sets  in,  and  is  soon  constant  and  accompanied  with 
the  hippocratic  countenance,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  slow  and  stertorous 
convulsive  respiration.  The  pulse  becomes  small,  feeble,  intermittent,  and 
finally  fades  away.  The  alvine  evacuations  are  highly  offensive,  of  cadaver- 
ous smell,  and,  like  the  urine — which,  if  at  all  secreted,  assumes  a  blackish 
and  bloody  appearance — are  voided  involuntarily.  Subsultus  teudinum  not 
nnfrequently  follows ;  so  also  gangrenous  spots ;  and,  in  a  few  cases,  buboes, 
etrboncles  and  eschars  in  various  parts  of  the  body.    Loss  of  speech,  dimness 
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of  vision,  insensibilitj,  low  muttering,  delirium,  and  coma,  at  times  super- 
Tene ;  but  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  patients  retaining  their  intellectual  facul- 
ties unimpaired  to  the  last.  Next,  we  have  rattling  in  the  throat,  cold  clammj 
sweats,  cadaverous  and  peculiarly  offensive  odour  of  the  body,  cold  respira- 
tion, the  whole  ending  in  death,  which  often  occurs  quietly,  but  in  other 
instances  in  the  midst  of  violent  convulsions. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cases, 
from  three  to  nine  days ;  sometimes  it  is  shorter,  at  others  longer ;  while,  in 
cases  of  recovery,  the  convalescence  is  usually  secure  and  rapid. 

If  now  we  pass  from  this  general  survey  of  the  symptoms  observed  in  the 
yellow  fever,  considered  in  the  aggregate  of  the  phenomena,  to  the  several 
groups  in  which  they  usually  present  themselves,  we  shall  find  they  are  amen- 
able to  the  two  grand  divisions  or  species,  marked  by  two  opposite  conditions 
of  the  system  mentioned — ^the  one  characterized  by  phenomena  denoting  an 
inflammatory  vascular  action,  the  other  marked  by  those  denoting  a  state  of 
asthenia,  impaired  vascular  action  or  congestion.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  dis- 
cover, on  closer  scrutiny,  that  each  of  these  species  or  general  groups  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  subdivided  into  several  varieties  or  grades,  depending  on 
different  degrees  of  intensity,  merging,  undoubtedly,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  into  each  other,  and  presenting  phenomena  common  to  all,  bat  in 
many  respects  sufficiently  distinct  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diag- 
nosis, and  to  discover  suitable  therapeutic  indications. 

The  first  of  these  species — ^the  inflammatory — will  be  examined  under  the 
heads  of  intense,  mild,  and  ephemeral ;  the  other — ^the  congestive — sunder 
those  of  aggravated,  adynamic,  walking,  and  apoplectic. 

Intense  Grade. — Cases  of  this  grade  of  the  inflammatory  specif,  are 
usually,  though  not  necessarily,  ushered  in  by  a  chill,  preceded  by  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  enumerated  above.  In  some  patients,  there  is  only  a 
sense  of  coldness ;  in  others,  complete  rigors — the  attack  commonly  coming 
on  at  night,  and  the  chill,  when  it  occurs,  often  alternating  with  flushes  of 
heat.  This  is  succeeded  by  febrile  reaction,  which  generally  attains  con- 
siderable intensity.     The  pulse  becomes  quick,  frequent,  strong,  and  full 

beating  from  90  to  120  strokes  in  a  minute.  The  skin  is  hot,  and,  though 
sometimes  moist,  is  usually  dry  and  parched.  The  temporal  and  carotid 
arteries  throb  and  beat  with  considerable  force ;  the  face  is  highly  flushed ; 
the  eyes  are  remarkably  red  and  bloodshot,  the  balls  often  appearing  to  be  a 
mass  of  vessels  gorged  with  blood.  They  are,  besides,  hot,  painful — ^feeling  as 
if  they  contained  sand — and  withal  brilliant,  shining,  and  watery,  while  the 
lids  are  sometimes  swollen.  The  patient  complains  of  intense  pain  in  the 
supra-orbital  region,  and  severe  rachialgia,  and  suffers,  besides,  in  the  thighs 
and  legs.  The  tongue  is  moist,  covered  with  a  white  or  yellow  fur,  and 
usually  of  a  crimson  red  at  the  edges  and  apex.  The  gastric  organs  8oon< 
share  in  the  morbid  derangement.  There  is  a  sense  of  anxiety,  constriction, 
and  intense  heat  at  the  prsecordia.  Nausea  soon  supervenes,  increases  rapidly 
in  intensity,  and  terminates  in  retching  and  vomiting.     The  stomach  is  often 
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distended,  and,  in  some  cases,  painful  on  pressure,  and  generally  afTected 
vith  an  almost  nnconqnerable  irritability  These  gastric  symptoms,  though 
Eometimes  early  developed,  are  not  usually  so,  to  any  extent,  until  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours  after  the  outbreak  of  the  attack,  when  they  assume  a 
permanent  character,  and  constitute  a  source  of  great  distress  and  suffering. 
The  matter  thrown  up  consists  of  drinks,  and  other  articles  swallowed,  mixed 
with  a  clear,  glairy  mucus,  and  occasionally,  with  a  substance  of  a  sea-green 
coloar  and  bitter  taste.  In  a  few  instances,  bile  is  ejected,  and  appears  to 
consist  in  that  which  was  contained  in  the  gall-bladder  or  duodenum  at  the 
moment  of  the  attack.  The  urine  is  deficient  in  quantity,  high-coloured,  and 
often  sedimentous.  The  bowels  are  ordinarily  costive,  and  hard  to  move ; 
the  matter  evacuated  being  at  first  soft  and  feculent,  and  sometimes  tinged 
with  bile ;  then,  when  no  cathartics  are  used,  becoming  of  lighter  colour, 
and  of  starchy,  cream-like  appearance.  The  patient  suffers  from  restlessness 
and  jactitation ;  moans,  sighs,  shifts  his  position  constantly,  and  feels  a  dis- 
poeitioD  to  leave  his  bed  and  walk  about.  The  respiration  is  laborious  and 
harried,  and  the  countenance  presents  an  anxious,  gloomy,  sad,  or  impatient 
expression.  The  patient  is  apf^rehensive  and  anxious  to  a  distressing  degree. 
His  intellect  is  confused,  and  he  experiences  constant  pervigilium.  Delirium, 
properly  speaking,  seldom  occurs.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  makes  its  ap- 
pemrance,  reaching,  at  times — even  from  an  early  period — ^to  the  degree  con- 
stituting mania. 

This  stage  of  inflammatory  reaction  continues,  with  little  or  no  mitiga- 
tion, from  some  hours  to  two  or  three  or  more  days — generally  from  sixty  to 
9eventy-two  hours — and  is  succeeded  by  the  state  of  remission,  the  metapto- 
vi5  or  stadinm  without  fever,  already  described.     The  pulse  loses  its  febrile 
excitement,  and  becomes  almost  natural,  or  even  slower  than  in  health ;  the 
skin  regains  its  natural  temperature;  the  pain  of  the  head,  loins,  and  extre- 
mities disappears  or  is  greatly  diminished.    The  confusion  or  derangement  of 
mind  likewise  subsides,  and  the  patient  either  thinks  himself,  or  endeavours 
to  represent  himself,  well;  is  cheerful,  sits  up  in,  or  gets  out  of,  bed,  and  ex- 
presses an  appetite  for  food.     The  redness  and  glistening  appearance  of  the 
ejes  are  no  longer  apparent,  but  are  replaced  by  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  adnata. 
This  state  of  relief,  which  proves  but  too  frequently  delusive — ^few  cases  ending 
tt  this  time — continues  from  a  few  hours  to  twenty-four  or  thirty,  and  gra- 
doally  glides  into  the  succeeding  stage.     Prostration  follows ;  the  pulse  be- 
comes rapid,  irregular,  and  depressed — or,  as  is  more  usual,  it  is  of  natural 
frequency,  or  even  slower  than  in  health.     The  tongue  becomes  loaded  with 
a  brown  fnr,  presenting  a  darker  streak  in  the  middle,  and  is  swollen  and 
moist     As  frequently  it  is  clean,  with  a  slight,  pasty  coating,  or  of  a  deep 
fiery  red;  occasionally,  in  an  advanced  period,  it  is  bloody  or  dry,  black,  and 
chapped,  with  dark-coloured  sordes  about  the  mouth,  lips,  gums,  and  nos- 
trils.    Respiration  quickens  and  becomes  laborious ;  thirst  increases,  and  is 
often  insatiable.     The  anxiety  at  the  prsecordia  becomes  distressing,  and  is 
accompanied  often  with  hiccough  and  sighing.     The  pain  at  the  epigastrium 
iaereases,  and.  in  many  instances,  becomes  intolerable.    It  is  increased  during 
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vomiting,  which  is  now  effected  without  difficulty,  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
being  spouted  out,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  distance,  bj  a  sndden  con- 
traction of  the  stomach  and  abdominal  muscles.  The  matter  Tomited  now 
consists  of  brown,  blackish,  or  chocolate  flakes  or  particles  diffiased  in  a 
colourless  liquid,  and  gradually  acquires  in  fatal  cases  the  qualities  charac- 
teristic of  the  black  vomit  already  described.  In  fiome  cases,  the  bowels 
give  passage  involuntarily  to  black,  acrid,  and  offensive  discharges,  sometimes 
having  the  external  characteristics  of  tar  or  molasses ;  at  other  times  con- 
sisting of  blood.  The  jaundice,  which  had  commenced  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  this  stage  about  the  forehead  and  eyes,  next  extends  to  the  face  and 
chest,  and  at  last  covers  the  whole  surface.  It  gradually  acquires  a  deeper 
hue,  the  skin  being  of  a  deep  husky,  or  of  the  brown,  mahogany,  bronze  colour 
mentioned.  In  many  instances,  however,  it  is  absent  or  restricted  to  the 
adnata,  or  shows  itself  only  after  death.  In  many  cases,  the  mind  is  clear 
and  undisturbed,  and  remains,  so  to  the  last ;  the  patient  not  unfrequently 
exhibiting  an  extraordinary  degree  of  apathy,  with  an  expression  of  resigna- 
tion and  indifference.  In  other  individuals,  we  notice  the  various  modifica- 
tions of  delirium  enumerated.  In  many  instances,  the  debility  is  more  or  less 
considerable ;  but  in  as  large,  perhaps  a  larger  number,  the  patient  regains  hia 
muscular  strength,  if  he  had  lost  it  before,  and  retains  it  often  to  the  last  to 
an  almost  incredible  degree.  As  the  case  advances,  the  body  becomes  cold 
and  clammy ;  the  urine  is  blackish  or  bloody,  and  often  voided  involuntarily. 
More  frequently  it  is  suppressed  x>t  simply  retained.  Hemorrhages  take  place 
from  all  the  natural  outlets,  the  blood  being  dark  and  dissolved,  and  death, 
preceded  by  intolerance  of  light,  petechisB,  meteorism,  singultus,  eructation 
of  offensive  gas,  subsultus  tendinum,  convulsions  or  coma,  closes  the  scene. 
The  rapidity  of  the  disease,  in  this  grade,  is  generally  proportioned  to  the 
violence  of  the  inflammatory  action  of  the  second  stage;  the  latter,  in  its 
higher  degree,  overwhelming  and  disorganizing  rapidly  the  vital  organs,  and 
thereby  hastening  the  occurrence  in  them  of  changes  incompatible  with  the 
continuance  of  their  functions,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  life. 

That  death  is  not  the  inevitable  result  of  this  grade  of  the  inflammatory 
species,  I  will  not  deny.  But  recoveries  do  not  often  occur  in  the  most  violent 
cases,  and  when  they  do,  they  occur  before  the  accession  of  the  black  vomit 
and  succeeding  symptoms,  and  are  effected  by  a  gradual  amendment  of  the 
symptoms,  sometimes  through  the  instrumentality  of  some  critical  movement. 

Mild  Grade. — In  this  grade  of  the  inflammatory  species,  the  symptoms 
are  much  the  same  at  the  outset  as  those  just  described,  though  less  violent, 
rapid,  and  tumultuous.  The  disease  presents  similar  premonitory  symptoms, 
and  is  as  often  preceded  by  chills  or  rigors.  The  pulse  is  strong,  full,  and 
frequent,  between  from  90  to  120  or  more  in  a  minute,  or  it  is  comparatively 
corded  and  hard ;  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  sometimes  soft,  with  a  disposition 
to  diaphoresis.  The  pain  in  the  orbits,  back,  and  forehead  is  intense ;  the  face 
is  flushed,  attended  at  first  with  cerebral  excitement,  producing  occasionally 
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t  flow  of  spirits,  amounting  almost  to  slight  intoxication ;  stnpor  or  deli- 
riom  sometimes  supervenes ;  but  in  many  cases  the  intellectual  functions  are 
■oimpaired.  Respiration  is  hurried  and  often  laborious ;  the  tongue  is  slightly 
fisrred  and  moist,  with  more  or  less  redness  at  the  edges  and  apex.     As  the 
disease  adTsnces,  this  organ  often  becomes  dry  and  covered  with  sordes,  and 
usumes  sometimes  some  of  the  other  appearances  described  under  the  pre- 
ceding head.    The  uneasiness  and  sense  of  heat  at  the  prsecordia  are  very 
troublesome;  the  thirst  and  desire  for  cold  drinks  great ;  nausea  and  vomiting 
are  distressing,  and  with  difficulty  controlled ;  the  bowels  give  passage  to 
dark-col6ured  and  offensive  discharges.     This  period  of  excitement  continues, 
as  in  the  former  grade,  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  three  days;  but,  unlike 
what  takes  place  in  that  grade,  it  is  attended  with  more  decided  exacerba- 
tions and  abatement  of  the  fever — ^making,  in  some  instances,  an  approach 
to  decided  remissions — and  often  extends  to  four  or  five  days.    It  is  then  fol- 
lowed by  the  aforementioned  state  of  remission,  which  is  also  more  perfect, 
and  in  many  cases  the  harbinger  of  recovery — convalescence  dating  from  the 
sabsidence  of  fever  which  takes  place  at  this  period,  and  the  disease,  which, 
in  such  cases,  consists  of  only  the  first  stage,  going  off  with  bilious  critical 
discbarges  by  the  bowels,  a  moisture  over  the  skin,  or  diaphoresis,  a  copious 
onission  of  urine,  or  a  hemorrhage  from  the  nose — with  or  without  janndice 
— often  without  any  evident  crisis.     In  other  cases,  however,  this  state  of 
metaptosis  proves  delusive,  and  is  succeeded  by  many  of  the  symptoms  enu- 
merated as  constituting  the  closing  stages  of  the  preceding  grade.     In  some 
eases  they  assume  a  character  of  great  malignancy,  and  if  not  arrested  by  art, 
or  the  recuperative  efforts  of  nature,  carry  off  the  patient  in  the  manner 
mentioned.     In  others,  they  stop  short  of  the  black  vomit,  and  the  patient 
is  gradually  restored  to  health  by  the  intervention  of  art,  seldom  through 
the  unaided  efforts  of  nature.     In  others,  again,  though  in  very  small  number, 
the  patient  is  saved  even  after  the  supervention  of  that  and  other  usually 
fatal  symptoms.     But,  whatever  be  the  apparently  visible  character  and  issue 
of  these  cases,  they  evince  the  fact  that  the  yellow  fever,  in  this  grade,  is  evi- 
dently less  malignant  in  its  nature,  and  within  the  range  of  remedial  agen- 
cies.   The  bowels  are  acted  upon  without  much  difficalty  by  cathartics  or  ene- 
mata,  and  the  operation  is  productive  of  relief;  the  pain  aiid  affection  of  the 
kead  and  other  parts  are  under  the  control  of  proper  depleting  remedies, 
general  and  local,  of  revulsives,  Ac. ;  the  gastric  irritability,  though  obsti- 
nate, is  not  always  as  difficult  to  manage  as  in  the  preceding  grade,  and 
diaphoresis  is  generally  easily  obtained  by  external  and  internal  means. 

Ephemeral  Grade ^The  disease  in  this  grade  is  mild  and  manageable. 

It  is,  as  may  be  presumed,  of  short  continuance,  terminating  sometimes  in 
&  single  day  from  the  action  of  proper  and  even  mild  treatment.  In  other 
eases,  it  continues  from  three  to  five  days;  in  which  event  it  is  sometimes 
tttended  with  slight  and  imperfect  remissions.  But,  although  mild,  and 
easily  under  the  control  of  art,  and  often  removed  by  the  unaided  efforts  of 
latore,  the  disease  in  this  grade  presents  the  same  features,  the  same  outline 
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of  phenomena,  as  characterize  the  other  two  grades,  and  enable  ns  to  esta- 
blish a  correct  diagnosis. 

Like  the  others,  it  is  usnallj  preceded  by  a  chill,  while  the  period  of  re- 
action is  attended  with  the  pain  in  the  supra-orbitar  region,  in  the  loins, 
the  joints  and  limbs,  noted  in  the  other  grades;  bat,  in  the  one  under  con- 
sideration, these  symptoms  are  not  so  intense.  The  eyes  present  the  suffused, 
shining,  and  glistening  appearance  described;  the  face  is  flushed;  the  skin 
hot,  dry,  and  harsh  to  the  feel;  delirium  seldom  attends,  but  the  mind  is 
usually  confused ;  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high  coloured ;  the  respiration  is 
sometimes  embarrassed;  the  pulse  is  quick,  frequent,  and  full ;  the  tongue  is 
often  loaded  and  red;  and  the  thirst  is  sometimes  considerable.  In  the 
milder  cases,  the  stomach  generally  remains  undisturbed,  or  is  but  slightly 
affected.  In  the  more  severe  cases,  however,  nausea,  and  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  and  copious  vomiting  are  constant  attendants;  the  matter  ejected 
consisting  of  the  ingesta  mixed  with  mucus,  and  of  bile — ^the  quantity  of  the 
latter  being  much  larger  than  in  other  grades  of  the  disease.  Those  symp- 
toms which  exhibit  evidence  of  an  open  and  well  developed  febrile  paroxysm, 
subside  sometimes  suddenly,  at  other  times  gradually,  the  crisis  being  marked 
by  increased  alvine  evacuations,  by  diaphoresis,  or  epistaxis. 

Congestive  Species.  1.  Aggravated  Grade, — Dangerous,  and  frequently 
fatal  as  may  be  the  first  grade  of  the  inflammatory  species  of  the  yellow  fever, 
more  apprehension  must  be  felt  when  the  disease  assumes  the  congestive 
form.  In  this,  whatever  be  the  grade  it  presents,  the  efforts  of  art  prove  but 
'  too  frequently  of  little  avail,  those  of  nature  are  powerless,  and  the  liurge 
proportion  of  individuals  thus  attacked  are  doomed  to  almost  certain  death. 
In  the  inflammatory  form,  we  have  seen  that  the  disease — especially  in  its 
milder  grades — consists  sometimes  of  but  one  of  the  ordinary  stages,  conva- 
lescence commencing  at  the  period  of  remission ;  and  that  in  other  cases  it 
consists  of  the  first,  second,  and  portions  only  of  the  third  stage,  the  patient 
recovering  before  the  accession  of  adynamic  symptoms.  In  the  congestive 
species  the  disease  passes,  as  it  were,  immediately  from  the  first  sign  of  indis- 
position to  the  last  stage,  without  going  through  that  of  reaction.  In  this 
grade,  the  attack  comes  on  suddenly,  and  is  attended  from  the  outset  with  con- 
siderable prostration — quickly  followed,  in  many  cases,  by  giddiness,  stupor, 
almost  unconquerable  disposition  to  sleep,  loss  of  memory,  and  a  desire  to 
be  left  alone.  Together  with  this  stupor  there  is  a  sense  of  weight  and  op- 
pression, rather  than  acute  pain,  in  the  head.  In  a  few  cases  there  is 
delirium,  either  transient  or  ending  in  confirmed  coma.  The  face  is  pale  and 
purplish,  or  livid  in  colour,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  either  stolid  or 
apathetic — the  patient  appearing  in  a  taciturn  mood,  and  uttering  no  coip- 
plaint.  In  other  instances,  he  is  entirely  insensible,  with  his  eyes  wide  open, 
and  presents,  at  times,  an  expression  indicative  of  a  feeling  of  distress,  horror, 
and  even  intense  agony.  The  acute  pain  in  the  loins  and  extremities, 
noticed  in  the  inflammatory  species,  is  replaced  by  one  of  an  obscure  charac- 
ter, and  a  feeling  of  helpless  debility  about  the  spine — ^most  distressing 
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about  the  sacrnm — sometimes  attended  with  a  paralytic  failare  of  the  lower 
extremities.  The  eyes  have  a  dall,  red,  glassy,  or  drunken,  idiotic  look — 
irith,  in  some  cases,  a  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  sleepy  motion.  The 
state  of  the  skin  varies  in  different  cases,  but  is  always  deficient  in  tone — 
dry,  dense,  or  unctuous,  or  sometimes  covered  with,  and  as  if  melting  in, 
sweat.  It  is  generally  cool — sometimes  cold,  except  at  the  centre  portion  of 
the  body,  which  is  hot;  in  some  instances  smooth  and  white,  and  occasionally 
loses  more  or  less  completely  its  sensibility  and  irritability.  The  pulse  varies 
considerably  in  regard  to  both  frequency  and  expansion,  being  sometimes 
accelerated,  at  others  not  more  frequent  than  in  health ;  sometimes  full,  at 
others  small.  But  it  is  always  weak,  and  offers  no  resistance  to  the  pressure 
of  the  finger;  and  is  occasionally  almost  wanting  at  the  wrist,  though  at  the 
time  the  heart  and  carotids  may  be  throbbing  forcibly.  As  the  disease  ad- 
Tances,  it  diminishes  in  frequency,  the  beats  not  amounting,  at  times,  to  more 
than  forty,  or  even  thirty  iti  a  minute.  In  some  cases  it  becomes  intermit- 
tent. When  blood  is  drawn,  it  is  generally  found  dark  or  discoloured,  and 
seldom  retains  its  natural  character. 

Daring  this  time,  there  are  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium,  and  tension  of 
the  hypochondria ;  weight  and  oppression  at  the  prsecordia.  The  stomach 
becomes  early  irritable;  vomiting  soon  follows — ^the  matter  ejected  rapidly 
mssaming  the  character  of  the  deadly  black  vomit.  The  discharges  from  the 
bowels  are  scanty,  cream  or  clay-coloured,  puruloid  or  gelatinous;  some- 
times they  are  of  a  pea-green  colour,  or  black  and  bloody;  the  respiration 
u  laborious.  The  tongue  is  sometimes  natural,  at  others  it  is  at  first  pasty, 
with  patches  of  white  fur,  its  edges  and  apex  being  red.  Occasionally  it 
appears  as  though  seared  with  a  hot  iron.  It  is  often  tremulous,  and  when 
the  patient  puts  it  out  he  often  forgets  to  draw  it  in  again.  In  some  cases, 
the  tongue  becomes  dry,  the  papillae  being  at  the  same  time  separated  by 
deep  fissures.  Besides  these,  we  have  orthopnoea,  sore  throat,  deep  and 
iotermpted  sighs,  hemorrhages  of  dissolved  blood  from  some  one  or  more 
of  the  natural  outlets,  a  yellow  or  bronze  colour  of  the  skin,  suppression  of 
vrine,  extreme  restlessness,  low  monotonous  wailing,  and  other  isymptoms 
denoting  the  utmost  danger  or  the  approach  of  death. 

In  some  cases  of  this  variety,  the  disease  is  principally  characterized  by  an 
overwhelming  oppression  at  the  prsecDrdia,  attended  with  slow,  laboured 
respiration,  deep  sighs  and  groans.  In  others,  the  stomach  is  the  organ 
most  implicated,  the  patient  being  affected  with  constant  vomiting  and  ii^t^nse 
epigastric  distress;  the  whole  soon  followed  by  black  vomiting  and  death. 
In  a  different  set,  again,  the  ptilse  is  nearly  natural,  the  tongue  clean,  and  the 
stomach  calm.  But  this  is  accompanied  with  excessive  restlessness,  and  great 
anxiety  and  distress,  soon  followed  by  black  vomit  and  fatal  collapse. 

The  symptoms  above  enumerated  are  characteristic  of  the  more  intense 
form  of  congestive  yellow  fever,  from  which  but  a  very  limited  number  of 
those  attacked  recover.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  that,  in  some 
instances,  the  disease,  though  marked  by  the  same  train  of  phenomena, 
aasomes  a  less  formidable  character,  stops  short  of  the  black  vomit  and  other 
&tal  symptoms,  and  proves  comparatively  mild  and  manageable. 
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2.  Adynamic  or  Typhoid  Grade, — This  grade,  which  occurs  in  persons 
of  deficient  vital  power,  or  under  circumstances  tending  to  foster  or  develop 
the  typhoid  diathesis,  is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  sense  of  chilliness,  which 
is  succeeded  by  one  of  burning  heat,  partially  distributed  over  the  body, 
and  affecting  principally  the  under  parts  of  the  arm,  and  inner  surface  of 
the  thighs.  The  circulation  is  depressed ;  the  pulse  being  small  and  weak. 
The  eyes  present  a  dingy  appearance.  The  head  is  severely  painful,  and 
attended  with  confusion  of  thought  and  dimness  of  vision.  The  skin  assumes 
an  olive  hue,  and  is  covered  with  petechias  or  vibices.  Hemorrhage  from  the 
natural  outlets,  leech-bites,  &c.,  follow;  as  also  excoriations  about  Uie  nose, 
mouth,  or  other  parts ;  gangrene  of  blistered  surfaces ;  sometimes  anthrax, 
buboes,  and  more  frequently  venous  infiltration  under  the  skin,  or  in  the 
interstices  of  the  muscles. 

3.  Walking  Grade, — In  this  grade,  the  functions  of  organic  life  appear 
to  be  at  first  alone  implicated — those  of  animal  life  remaining  almost  un- 
touched. The  patient,  though  sometimes  in  bed,  is  found  more  frequently 
sauntering  about  his  room ;  and,  indeed,  he  at  times  walks  about  the  street, 
for  recreation  or  business;  and  though,  in  some  instances,  he  states  that  he  is 
weak,  in  others  he  exhibits  at  intervals,  or  throughout,  marks  of  considerable 
muscular  strength.  He  complains  of  nothing,  denies  his  being  ill,  amuses 
himself  in  reading  or  otherwise,  and,  to  a  casual  observer,  appears  to  be 
slightly,  if  at  all,  indisposed.  To  the  physician,  however,  matters  appear 
in  a  different  light ;  for  he  may  generally  observe  that  the  patient  exhibits 
an  unusual  expression  of  countenance — dull  and  listless.  The  eye  is  watery ; 
the  complexion  is  almost  of  a  mahogany  colour ;  while  the  pulse  is  found  to 
be  exceedingly  weak,  and  even  totally  absent.  Black  vomit  overtakes  him 
even  while  occupied  in  the  way  mentioned,  or  very  soon  after,  and  death 
speedily  ensues. 

4.  Apoplectic  Grade, — In  some  of  the  cases  classed  under  this  head,  the 
patient  is  struck  down  suddenly,  as  if  by  lightning,  with  stupor  or  coma,  and 
death,  preceded  by  convulsions,  soon  follows.  In  other  instances,  the  pro- 
gress is  less  sudden.  Without  even  the  slightest  premonitory  symptoms,  the 
patient  is  in  an  instant  seized  with  vertigo  and  confusion  of  mind.  He  com- 
plains of  dull  pain  and  fulness  of  the  head,  together  with  spasmodic  pain  and 
considerable  debility  in  the  legs ;  coldness,  debility,  and  a  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness in  the  spinal  region.  The  pulse  varies  in  different  cases  in  point  of  ful- 
ness and  frequency,  but  is  always  weak,  and  finally  becomes  faltering.  The 
skin  is  cold,  sometimes  dry  and  flabby,  but  generally  unctuous  or  bedewed 
with  cold  perspiration ;  the  stomach  is  sometimes  irritable.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  patient  lies  as  if  stunned,  with  dilated  pupils  and  an  expression  of 
gloom  on  his  countenance.  From  this  unpromising  state  an  effort  at  reaction 
occasionally  takes  place ;  but  this  scarcely  ever  leads  to  a  successful  result. 
More  generally,  the  patient  becomes  perfectly  comatose,  the  eyes  assume  a 
glassy  appearance,  the  pulse  fades  away,  involuntary  discharges  and  profuse 
hemorrhage  supervene,  and  death  soon  ensues. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

TEUXyW  7EYEB  THB  SAME  BVEBTWHEBE,  IN  TEAIPEBATE  AND  TROPICAL 
CLIMATES — SEPABATE  EXAMINATION  OF  ITS  PHENOMENA — ^PREMONITIONS-— 
MODK  OF  INYASiaN. 

In  the  last  chapter,  a  fall,  perhaps  nnnecessarily  minute,  description  was 

giTen  of  the  symptoms  of  the  yellow  fever  as  it  has  appeared  in  Philadelphia 

•t  Tarioos  periods  from  the  early  settlement  of  the  city  to  the  year  1864. 

If,  with  these  details  firesh  in  his  memory,  the  reader  revert  to  the  history  of 

the  disease  which,  under  the  same  name,  has  long  desolated,  and  continues  to 

desolftte  many  secttcms  of  our  country;  which  has  on  several  occasions  visited 

cities  of  Spain  and  Italy,  and  is  viewed  as  endemical  in  most  parts  of  tropi- 

regioBS ;  if  h'b  peruses  the  descriptions  of  the  fever  for  which  the  professional 

world  is  indebted  to  Moultrie,  Hosack,  Dickson,  Arejula,  Pariset,  Gillkrest, 

Pslloni,  Bally,  Warren,  Williams,  Desportes,  Hillary,  Bancroft,  Jackson, 

Rochoox,  Wilson,  Moseley,  and  many  others  that  might  be  named,  he  will 

nequire  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  perfect  identity  of  that  fever 

with  cor  own. 

That  a  somewhat  different  opinion  has  been  occasionally  ventured  upon  at 

Tarions  periods — ^from  the  days  of  Arejula  to  the  present — is  a  fact  well 

known  to  most  readers.    As  regards  the  fever  of  this  country  generally — 

from  Boston  to  Oalveston — ^its  identity  with  that  of  Philadelphia  has  never, 

60  &r  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  been  contested.     In  all  places,  we 

discover  that  the  disease  is  one  of  a  single  paroxysm.     In  all,  we  notice  the 

characteristic  appearance  of  .the  eye  and  countenance;  the  lull  or  stadium 

without  fever  of  the  second  or  third  day.    In  all,  we  find  the  peculiar  absence 

of  febrile  excitement  after  the  subsidence  of  that  stadium ;  the  same  gradual 

slowness  of  the  pulse  and  depression  of  cutaneous  heat  in  the  after  stage ; 

the  same  coloration  of  the  surface ;  the  same  character  of  the  matter  ejected 

from  tlie  stomach.    While  such  is  the  uniformity  of  sentiment  in  relation  to 

tke  analogy  of  our  yellow  fever  with  that  of  other  parts  of  this  country — a 

niifoAnity  fully  borne  out  by  the  writings  of  Brown,  of  Boston ;  Hosack  and 

HOler,  of  New  York;  Davidge,  Potter,-  and  Reese,  of  Baltimore;  Moultrie, 

Lining,  Irvine,  and  Dickson,  of  Charleston;  Barton,  Thomas,  Gros,  and 

Gtrardin,  of  New  Orleans;  Smith,  of. Galveston,  and  others  too  numerous 

to  be  mentioned  in  this  place ;  while,  I  say,  this  sameness  of  sentiment  prc- 

TailB  on  the  subject  in  question ;  and  while;  moreover,  little  or  no  difference 

of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  identity  of  the  yellow  fever  of  North  America  with 

that  which  at  times  has  prevailed  in  Europe,  as  we  easily  gather  from  the 

vritings  of  Arejula,  Fellowes,  Pym,  Jackson,  Doughty,  O'Halloran,  Rochoux, 

Pariset,  kc.,  which  clearly  show  that  the  latter  is  marked  by  precisely  the 
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same  pathognomonic  phenomeua  as  the  former,  there  are  not  wanting  some 
who,  dififcring  from  the  majority  of  oar  best  authorities,  affirm  that  this  fever 
differs  essentially  from  that  which  in  tropical  regions  is  designated  by  the 
same  name.     On  the  subject  of  this  dissimilarity  much  has  been  said,  and 
considerable  ingenuity  and  talent  displayed ;  by  none  more  strikingly  than 
by  Dr.  Ilochonx,  the  most  zealous,  best  informed,  and  most  pertinacious  de- 
fender of  its  reality.     To  those,  however,  who  investigate  the  subject  atten- 
tively, it  will  without  difficulty  appear  that  the  success  obtained  is  far  from 
being  commensurate  with  the  efforts  made  to  establish  the  existence  of  a 
fundamental  difference.     It  is  true,  that,  if,  limiting  our  examination  of  the 
character,  phenomena,  and  mode  of  progression  of  the  West  Indian  fever,  to 
this  disease  as  described  in  the  large  and  interesting  volume  which  that  distin- 
guished author  has  put  forth  in  defence  of  his  peculiar  views,  and  in  another 
publication,  devoted  exclusively  to  that  fever,  we  compare  it  with  the  descrip- 
tion he  has  furnished  of  the  fever  of  Barcelona — a  fever  he  regards  as  identical 
with  that  of  Philadelphia  and  other  parts  of  extra-tropical  latitudes,  and  which, 
in  order  the  better  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former,  he  denominates  amarily 
or  yellow  typhus — ^we  mighty  perhaps,  feel  disposed  to  assent  to  his  opinion ; 
for,  in  the  portrait  therein  drawn  of  the  West  Indian  fever,  we  discover  a 
disease  of  an  open  inflammatory  character,  marked  by  phenomena  indicative 
of  the  undoubted  existence  of  gastro-enteritis,  and  the  usual  symptoms  ex- 
hibited in  such  cases  everywhere ;  while,  in  the  description  he  gives  of  the 
amaril  typhus,  we  note  a  complaint  of  a  diametrically  opposite  character, 
showing  a  strong  tendency  to  a  malignant  or  adynamic  depression,  and  many 
other  phenomena  either  not  mentioned  as  appertaining  to  the  yellow  fever  of 
tropical  regions,  or  contrasting  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  w^ith  the  corre- 
sponding ones  noticed  in  the  latter.     But  if,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  written  on  the  fever  of  temperate  regions,  not  by  Mr.  Rochonx 
-  alone,  but  by  our  own  writers  and  others  in  Europe,  we  open  the  principal 
works  on  tropical  yellow  fever,  we  shall  find  that  matters  present  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect.    Consult  the  volumes  of  Pouppd-Desportes,  Warren,  Chisholm, 
Jackson,  Clark,  Dariste,  Savaresi,  Imray,  and  many  others,  and  it  will  be 
plain  to  the  commonest  understanding  that,  in  assuming  the  form  of  fever 
which  he  had  occasion  to  see  at  Guadaloupe  during  a  single  epidemic,  as  the 
true  and  constant  type  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Rochoux  has  been  guilty  of  a  great 
oversight ;  inasmuch  as,  during  some  seasons,  and  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, the  fever  of  those  regions  presents  an  aggregate  of  phenomena,  a 
diathesis,  and  a  mode  of  progression,  identical  with,  or  closely  allied  to, 
those  observed  in  the  fever  which  he  represents  as  belonging  exclusively 
to  regions  beyond  the  tropics.     So  true  is  this,  that  the  description  of 
several  West  Indian  epidemics  on  record — ^the  memorable  fever  of  Grenada 
in  1793,  as  described  by  Chisholm  and  Steward;  that  of  Dominica,  in  the 
same  year,  by  Clark ;  the  description  of  several  of  the  varieties  noted  by 
Jackson,  Ralph,  Imray,  Savar^i,  Lempri^re,  not  to  mention  others  of  as 
easy  access,  might,  with  very  trifling  changes,  serve  more  appropriately  for 
the  epidemic  of  Barcelona  in  1821,  of  Cadiz  in  1800,  and  some  of  those  of 
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oar  own  cities,  than  for  the  disease  which  is  stated  by  Dr.  Roehonx  to  pre- 
TtO  excloslTely  in  the  Antilles.  Dr.  Jackson,  who,  after  investigating  the 
IcTcr  in  the  West  Indies  during  some  thirty  years,  and  describing  its  various 
fflodifieations  minntely  and  with  oonsnmmate  ability,  witnessed  the  epidemics 
of  Cadiz  and  Xeres  in  1820,  fonnd,  a&  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  dis- 
ease in  those  cities  presented  the  characters  he  had  noticed  on  various  occa- 
sons  in  America,  and  entertained  in  consequence  no  doubt  of  their  identity; 
and  from  all  we  have  seen  of  our  own  fever,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that 
the  same  conclusion  will  be  drawn  by  those  who,  while  familiar  jfrom  per- 
•oaal  observations  with  the  various  modifications  it  presents  at  different  times^ 
wOl  take  the  trouble,  to  investigate  the  disease  as  it  shows  itself  witiiin  the 
tropics. 

But,  even  could  we  not  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  high  authority  i^ 
fared  to — a  testimony  which  might  be  strengthened  by  that  of  Pym,  Qilpin, 
FeDowes,  Chervin,  O'Halloran,  Bally,  Doughty,  and  others,  who  witnessed 
the  (bver  in  both  hemispheres,  and  admit  its  identity  everywhere ;  even  were  it 
Justifiable  to  base  .an  opinion  Eespeoting  a  question  of  this  kind  on  the  result 
of  observations  made  duriAg  a  single  epidemic  in  the  different  latitudes  men- 
tioned ;  even  were  the  differences  as  great  as  represented  by  Dr.  Bochonz ; 
and  even  were  we  unable  to  point  out  instances  in  which  the  description  of 
certain  epidemics  in  the  West  Indies  might  with  little  change  be  applied  to 
Ike  Barcelona  disease,  which  Dr.  B.  regalrds  as  the  type  of  his  amaril  typhus, 
tke  correctness  .of  his  opinW  might  still  be  contested ;  for  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
cover, amid  cases  similar  to  those  he  regards  as  alone  exhibitiBg  the  features 
of  the  true  yellow  fever  of  tropical  climates,  instances — sometimes  in  laige 
Dumber,  sometimes  otherwise— in  which  the  disease  presents  the  form  or 
diaracter  which,  according  to.him,  appertains  to  the  other.    In  oilier  wordSi 
ia  the  course  of  an  epidemic  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  fever  exhibits  a 
train  of  phenomena  differenjt  from  that  supposed  to  be  observed  in  temperate 
regions,  and  along  with  cases  of  that  description  which,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
vken  the  disease  presents  itself  sporadically,  attacks  only  the  unacclimated, 
JBStaDces  occur  in  which  the  fever  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  that  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Bochoux,  is  noticed  beyond  the  tropics.     In  fact,  the  same 
diferences  exist  among  individual  (;ases  of  fever  prevailing  in  the  tropics— 
aometioies  the  one  form,  at  other  times  the  other  having  the  ascendency — as 
are  exhibited  between  those  described  as  examples  of  the  disease  in  the  two 
regions.    It  follows,  as  a  necessary  conseqaence,  that  if  a  disease  similar  to 
the  one  existing  in  temperate  climates  exi^s  also  in  the  West  Indies  and 
other  kindred  regions;  that  if  the  former  differs  from  that  represented  as  the 
troe  type  of  yellow  fearer,  and  that  if  the  two  diseases  prevail  in  the  same  place 
BOt  only  at  different  times  but  also  simultaneously,  there  can  be  no  ground 
for  the  distinction  attempted  to  be  drawn  between  them. 

Xor  is  this  all.    While  such  differences  are  noted  in  warm  latitudes,  the 
e  result^  obtain  in  this  country,  where,  although  epidemics  in  whieh  the 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Barcelona  have  occurred,  others, 
which  it  was  no  less  ^Mudogoua  to  the  disease  assumed  as  characteristic  of 
10 
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true  yellow  fever,  have  been  described  by  our  highest  authorities.    Nay,  on  --^ 

some  occasions  when  the  first  mentioned  form -hod  the  ascendency  iu  point  of  -"^ 

numbers,  instances  of  the  other  form  have  been  encountered;    Of  the  tmdi  --^ 

of  this  statement  respecting  the  varieties  of  form  assumed  by  the  fever- of  ^'^ 

temperate  regions,  and  of  the  approximation  of  this  disease  to  that  described  -^  ■ 

by  Dr.  Rochonx  m  occurring  in  the  West  Iqdies,  tl^e  details  entered  into  In  ^'^^ 

the  preceding  chapter,  relative  to  the  classification- of  the  cases  and  the  dt*  --'  ~ 

Bcription  presented  of  the  fever  of  this  city,  afford  ample  proof;  while  a  ^^^ 

survey  of  the  result  of  observations  made  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  ^'*'. 

will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  like  conclusion.     In  Europe  itself^  judging  from  ^7^ 

fhe  descriptions  of  Jackson,  Palloni,  4-^j<il&f  Berthe,  and  O'Hallorftn,  the  -i^L 

inflammatory  form,  even  in  its  higher  grades,  as  well  as  the  force  and  p^-  :-£ 

Bistence  of  reaction,  presented  itself,  if  not  as  frequently  as  it  has  at  timea  sz 

done  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  at  least  sufficiently  so  to  show  that  it  is  <s 

not  to  bo  encountered  exclusively  in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  its  absenee  i^^ 

cannot  be  adduced  by  Dr.  Rochoux  in  support  of  his  opinion.  x  • 

From  the  whole  of  what  precedes,  and  an  examination  of  Ihe  varied  in-  .  .;! 

formation  we  possess  in  reference  to  the  yellow  'fever  generally,  we  must  be  ^< 

prepared  to  admit  either  that  there  are  two  yellow  fevers  in  both  temperate  ^ 

and  tropical  climates,  or  that  the  disease  presents  in  such  climates  as  great  ^v 

differences  in  its' character  and  the  general  train  of  it3  phenomena  at  different  ^v-^ 

seasons,  in  the  same  place,  and  often  in  different  places  during  the  same  ^^ , 

season,  as  those  adduced  in  support  of  the  distinctign  affirmed  to  exist  be-  ^ 

tween  the  fever  of  tropical  and  that  of  temperate  zones ;  for,  contrary  to  the  ^^ 

representation  of  Dr.  Rochoux,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  phenomenon  mani-  ^j 

fested  in  the  one  which  is  not  observed  in  the  other  at  some  time  or /Other.  ,\.^ 

Indeed,  in  the  description  of  the  very  disease  pointed .  out  as  differing  from  .J 

that  of  the  temperate  regions,  we  find  an  enumeration  of  those  phenomena  .  [^ 

and  peculiarities  which,  whatever  be  the  modifications  the  disease  may  pfe-  ^^ 

sent,  are  viewed  by  every  one  and  everywhere,  as  pathognomonic  of  it^— the   ^ 

red,  vultuous,  shining  aspect  of  the  face ;  the  peculiar  and  intense  injection  .  ' 

of  the  conjunctiva;  th^  brilliant,  watery,  appearance  of  the  eyes;  the  anxiety;  *^ 

restlessness;  watchfulness;  acute  supra-orbital  pain,  and  all  the  symptoms  .^^ 

indicative  of  a  febrile  paroxysm,  succeeded  by  the  metaptosis  described ;  the  '^ 

absence  of  fever  in  the  after-stage  of  the  disease ;  the  jaundice,  black  vomit,  '" 

passive  hemorrhages ;  the  suppression  of  urine,  and  the  frequent  integrity  of 

the  intellectual  faculties;  the  retention  of  muscular  strength,  and  other  symp-  ^ 

toras  which  I  have  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that,  in  investigations  of  this  kind,  pathogno- 
monic sympto^is — such  as  establish  the  individuality,  as-  it  were,  and  the 
nosological  position  of  the  disease-should  alone  be  assumed  as  objects  of 
comparison ;  because,  apart  i'rom  these,  it  is  found  that  in  the  group  of  phe- 
nomena observed  in  various  cases  there  are  many,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
which  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  character  of  tha  disease,  and  which 
owe  their  origin  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  not  necessarily  connected  with 
its  cause.    This  fact,  which  is  true  as  regards  epidemic  diseases  generally,  is 
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particMiIarlj  so  Id  respect  to  the  yellow  fever,  and,  if  not  attended  to  in  an 
isqairj  like  the  present,  might  lead  to  a  very  erroneous  conclusion.  Though 
upon  this  point  I  have  already  entered  at  large,  I  must  be  permitted  to  repeat 
that  the  accounts  extant  of  the  various  visitations  of  that  fever  in  the  same 
countrj,  oar  own,  for  example,  show  that  in  some  seasons  various  symptoms 
■anifest  themselves  frequently  -which,  at  other  times,  are  comparatively  of 
are  occurrence.  •  The  diathesis  varies  at  different  periods ;  particular  organs 
ire  more  or  les«  affected,  &c. ;  but  the  disease  does  not  on  this  account  cease 
to  be  piecisely  the  same  at  these  different  times ;  for,  amid  the  diversified 
phenomena  notlc^,  there  are  some  always  present  which  impart  to  the  dis- 
ease a  stamp  of  individuality,  and  enable  the  physician  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  others.  The  same  difference  which  at  various  seasons  occurs  among  groupe 
of  cases,  occurs  in  the  same  seasons  among  individual  cases.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  patients,  lying  in  the  same  wards  of  an  hospital,  labour  under 
symptoms  so  variously  grouped  as  to  lead  an  inexperienced  practitioner  to 
eonclnde  he  has  before  him  several  diseases  bearing  little  affinity  to  each 
other;  while  to  one  more  conversant  with  the  subject,  the  family  connection 
of  all  the  cases  is  rendered  apparent  by  the  immedic^te  detection,  in  each,  of 
those  pathognomonic  signs  which  serve  to  identify  the  disease. 

It  most  follow  that,  in  comparing  the  diseases  of  different  countries,  the 
exclosive  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  essential  and  fundamental  pheno- 
as  in  comparing  the  complaints  of  different  seasons  in  the  same  country ; 
lor,  if  the  secondary  or  accessory  symptoms  vary  at  different  times  in  the 
latter,  thej  may  be  supposed,  with  greater  reason,  to  vary  in  distinct  lati- 
tudes, although  the  disease  remains  identically  the  same.     An  examination 
of  Mr.  Bochoux's  chapters  on  the  distinction  between  the  yellow  fever  and 
the  amaril  typhus,  founded  on  the  descriptive  history  of  the  two  diseases, 
vfll,  I  think,  show  that  he  has  not  had  sufficient  regard  to  those  considera- 
tions; laying  stress,  to  attain  his  end,  on  various  symptoms  and  phenomena 
which  are  merely  accessory,  and  not  essential  to  characterize  the  disease,  and 
which  Tary  as  often  in  the  several  epidemics  of  the  same  as  in  that  of  different 
conntries,  and  at  the  Sjame  time  representing  some  as  serving  to  distinguish 
his  trae  yellow  fever  from  the  amaril  typhus,  which,  so  far  from  belonging 
exclasiTely  to  the  former,  have  been  noticed  more  or  less  frequently  in  the 
litter. 

Assuming,  from  a  consideration  of  these  facts,  the  identity  of  the  yellow 
lever,  in  whatever  place  it  may  present  itself,  I  next  proceed  to  a  separate 
examination  of  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  as  it  occurred  here,  as  also  of 
Tirioas  points  connected  with  its  mode  of  progression  and  its  results,  as  well 
as  of  the  source  and  nature  of  the  most  characteristic  of  those  phenomena.  In 
tlie  progress  of  this  examination,  the  identity  in  question  will  become  more 
apparent 

A.  Premonitiont. — Having,  in  the  preceding  pages,  presented  a  full  ex» 
po§i  of  the  symptoms  of  the  yellow  fever,  such  as  it  usually  exhibits  in  its 
progression  through  various  stages  from  the  outset  of  the  attack  to  the  close 
by  death  or  recovery,  and  offered  a  similar  tableaux  of  the  several  groups 
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of  phenomena  constituting  the  different  forms  or  Tarietics  into  which  the  ^ 
disease  may  be  diTided,  I  pass  to  the  consideration  of  each  indiyidnal  sjmp- 
torn,  and  to  a  comparison  of  thbse  noticed  here  with  the  corresponding  ones 
observed  in  the  yellow  fever  of  different  sections  of  this  country  and  of  other  ' 
climes.   In  conducting  this  examination,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  in  review 
'the  morbid  manifestations  exhibited  by  each  of  the  organs  and  tissues  impH-  '^^ 
cated  in  the  disease,  and  the  changes  occasioned  in  the  functions  and  pro-  ;^ 
ducts  of  those  parts.  *' 

The  phenomena,  thns  brought  out  in  relief,  may  be  divided  into  those  ^ 
which  present  themselves  prior  to  the  development  of  the  changes  constitat-  -^ 
ing  the  attack,  properly  speaking,  and  which,  for  that  reason,  are  denond-  '- 
nated  precursory  or  premonitory;  and,  secondly,  those  which,  by  their  - 
aggregation,  impart  an  identity  to  the  disease,  indicate  the  nature  and  ex-  ^ 
tent  of  the  sufferings  of  the  organs  and  tissues  affected,  and  without  which,  '** 
indeed,  the  complaint  could  not  have  an  independent  existence.  I  shaB  '^ 
commence  with  the  former,  and,  after  speaking  of  the  mode  of  invasion,  pro-  % 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  latter.  n 

In  the  foregoing  description,  the  reader  will  have  perceived  that  the  dis-  9 
ease  differed  somewhat,  in  different  cases,  in  regard  to  its  premonitions ;  in  ^ 
some  instances,  being  announced  by  hours  or  days  of  indisposition ;  in  others,  o 
coming  on  suddenly,  and  with  little,  if  any,  warning.  That  such  has  been  ^ 
fhe  case  in  the  epidemics  of  this  city,  may  be  learned  from  Dr.  Rusb  and  ife 
our  other  writers,  who  point  out  the  nature  of  the  premonitory  signs  bj  H 
which  the  fever  has  often  been  foreshadowed.  "The  precursors,  or  pre*  ( 
monitory  signs  of  this  fever,"  says  the  former,  in  his  account  of  the  epidemie  n 
of  1T93  (iii.  51-2),  "  were  costiveness,  a  dull  pain  in  the  side,  defect  of  ^ 
appetite,  flatulence,  perverted  taste^  heat  in  the  stomach,  giddiness  or  pain  ii 
in  the  head,  a  dull,  watery,  brilliant,  yellow,  or  red  eye ;  dim  and  im'perfect  k 
vision ;  a  hoarseness,  or  slight  sore  throat ;  low  spirits,  or  unusual  vivacity ;  % 
a  Dloisture  on  the  hands ;  a  disposition  to  sweat  at  nights,  or  after  moderate  ^ 
exercise,'  or  a  sudden'  suppression  of  night-sweats."  More  or  less  of  these  41 
symptoms  frequently  continued  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  patients  were  i 
confined  to  their  beds,  and  in  some  people  they  continued  during  the  whole  )| 
time  of  its  prevalence  in  the  city^  without  producing  the  disease  (p.  62).  In  ^ 
1794,  Dr.  Rush  observed  two  other  signs — a  frequent  discharge  of  pale  urine  ij, 
for  a  day  or  two  before  the  commencement  of  the  fever ;  and  sleep  unusually  % 
sound  the  night  before  the  attack  (iii.  203).  In  1797,  the  attack,  in  several  --^ 
cases,  was  preceded  by  acute  toothache ;  and,  in  one  patient,  there  was  an  (- 
almost  total  inability  to  close  the  mouth,  from  soreness  of  the  teeth.  In  some  y- 
of  these  cases,  mercury  had  been  used  to  obviate  the  disease  (iv.  70).  g 

Dr.  Currie  (p.  19),  in  like  manner,  states  that  it  was  generally  preceded  by 
a  slight  indisposition — such  as  muscular  debility,  and  a  sense  of  lassitude  on 
exercise  or  motion ;  drowsiness,  slight  pain  and  giddiness  in  the  head,  pain 
in  the  back  and  loins,  defective  appetite,  flatulent  eructations,  &c. ;  and  a 
like  statement  is  made,  though  not  in  such  detail,  by  Dr.  Barnwell  (p.  360), 
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Dr.  Caldwell  (p.  80),  Dr.  Deveze  (p.  21),  Dr.  Wood  (i.  83),  and  S.  Jackson 
(pp.  50,  9). 

Bat,  as  we  haye  seen,  the  dise^e  very  often,  if  not  generally,  attacks  ab- 
fiptlj  in  the  midst  of  ordinary  health,  or  is  not  preceded  by  perceptible  in- 
dqpodtion.  On  this  head,  we  may  again  appeal  to  the  high  authority  of  Dr. 
Roah,  A8  well  as  to  the  writers  cited,  and  to  Dr.  Nassy  and  others,  who  make 
BO  mention  of  the  occurrence  of  premonitory  symptoms.  ''  Freqnent  as  the 
precarBors  of  the  fever  were,"  says  Dr.  Rush,  "  they  were  not  universal. 
Hmhj  went  to  bed  in  good  health,  and  awoke  in  the  night  with  a  chilly  fit 
Muy  rose  in  the  morning,  after  regular  and  natural  sleep,  and  were  seized 
U  their  work,  or  after  a  walkf  with  a  sudden  and  unexpected  attack  of  the 
ierer  (iii.  52). 

Tetj  nmilar  have  been  the  results  of  observations  made  in  the  other  cities 
of  the  middle  and  northern  sections  of  this  country — ^Baltimore,  Norfolk, 
WDmington  (N.  C),  New  York^,  New  Haven,  Middletown,  Charleston,  and 
SsTatinah,  where  the  disease  is  very  often  preceded  by  some  one  or  another  of 
tiie  symptoms  enumerated — general  languor,  lassitude,  sluggishness,  weari« 
■ess,  restlessness  and  heaviness,  depression  of  spirits — sometimes  approaching 
to  stnpor — or,  unusual  flow  of  spirits ;  disinclination  for  bodily  exercise, 
debility,  pun  in  the  head,  loins,  and  limbs  (coup  de  barre)^  loss  of  appetite, 
■wtsea,  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth,  perspiration  with  creeping  sensation, 
mghing,  yawning,  &c. ;  while  frequently  the  attack  comes  on  abruptly,  and 
withoat  premonition.* 

Dr.  Henstis,  in  his  Topographical  Yiew  of  Louisiana  (p.  109),  gives  the 
fDnowing  minute  enumeration  of  the  phenomena  by  which  the  fever  of  New 
Oriemns  is  nsually  preceded:  ''Listlessness,  want  of  energy,  and  disinclina- 
tion to  motion ;  and  exertion  of  every  kind  becomes  laborious  and  irksome. 
nil  sensation  of  languor  and  lassitude  increases  to  a  degree  of  anxiety  and 
■Bemsiness ;  the  mind  is  easily  fatigued  by  the  slightest  attention,  and  exercise 
k  difficolt  and  painful.  An  uneasy  sense  of  stiffness  is  perceived  in  the  motion 
of  tlie  ejes,  a  degree  of  tension  is  felt  across  the  orbits,  and  a  dull,  heavy  pain 
m  the  head.    The  joints  feel  stiff;  an  uneasy  sensation  of  weariness  takes 
place  in  the  small  of  the  back ;  a  soreness  affects  the  muscles  of  the'legs;  the 
aaimml  functions  are  debilitate ;  and  indescribable  anxiety,  at  times,  per- 
TBdA  the  system.    For  a  short  time  he  seems  to  stand  tottering  upon  the 
ktlimiis  between  health  and  disease ;  flattering  himself  that  his  indisposition  is 
ifight,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  health  will  return  without  the 
istcrference  of  mescal  aid.    By  turns  he  thinks  his  disorder  imaginary,  and 
CBdeavours  to  partake  of  the  passing  amusements ;  he  howeveir  soon  finds 
bimself  fatigued,  and  so  much  indisposed  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
going  to  bed."    Dr.  Shecut,  of  -Charleston,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  of  a 
''peculiar  and  almost  indescribable  appearance  of  the  whole  physiognomy,  of 

1  Davidge,  p.  102 ;  Drysdale,  i.  86.;  Addoms,  p.  10;  Aloz.  Hosack,  p.  11 ;  E.  H.  Smith, 
fL  115;  MoDSon,  p.  179;  DaYis,  p.  7;  Barton,  p.  15;  Dalmas,  p.  6;  Harrison,  p.  181; 
Townsend,  p.  143;  Areher,  t.  66;  Hill,  t.  99;  Tolly,  p.  294;  N.  0.  1^20,  p.  7. 
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the  patient's  expression  of  pecaliar  anxiety  and  alternate  dejection,  which  is 
seldopi  found  in  autumnal  remittents''  (pp.  118-19). 

Dr.  Stone,  of  Natchez,  noted  a  whirling  sensation  in  the  head  (p.  556). 
Dr.  Waring,  of  Savannah,  besides  some  of  the  symptoms  enumerated,  notices 
a  burning  sensation  in  the  stomach  (p.  45).  Dr.  Cartwright  (ix.  13),  and 
Merrill  (ix.  244),  of  Natchez,  remarked  in  some  cases  an  unusual  exhilaration 
of  spirits.  The  attention  of  Dr.  Lining,  of  Charleston  (p.  411),  was  directed 
to  acute  pain  in  the  knees.  Dr.  Barrington  (xii.  311)  speaks  of  severe  pain' 
in  the  penis.  Gros  (p.  9),  Thomas  (81),  the  reporters  on  the  fever  of  New 
Orleans,  in  1820  (p.  71),  and  Girardin  (p.  32^,  limit  themselves  to  an  enu- 
meration of  some  of  the  phenomena  mentioned ;  while  most  of  the  writers 
named,  as  well  as  Barton  (p.  10)  and  Harrison  (p.  131),  represent  the  attack 
as  commencing  suddenly  in  many,  if  not  all  cases.  To  this  I  may  add  that 
Dr.  Wragg,  who  had  charge  of  the  Roper's  Hospital,  iti  Charleston,  daring 
the  epidemic  of  1854,  states  that  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  invaded  was 
strictly  inquired  into  in  all  practicable  cases:  ''It  was  noted  in  225,  that, 
out  of  this  number,  92  attacks  were  sudden;  32  came  on  insidiously,  the 
patients  complaining  of  malaise,  &c.,  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then 
gradually  becoming  feverish;  and  that  101  ofifered  the  usual  symptoms  cha- 
racterizing the  approach  of  fever.'" 

The  yellow  fever  of  our  country,  therefore,  whether  of  the'  Middle, 
Southern,  or  Eastern  States,  differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  this  city,  so  far 
as  regards  the  signs  of  indisposition  by  which  it  is  preceded.  Most  of  the 
phenomena  noticed  elsewhere  have  fallen  under  our  cognizance  here,  and  the 
few  that  may  not  have  done  so,  were  mixed  up  with  others  familiar  to  onr 
practitioners,  and  constitute,  at  most,  a  trifling  exception  to  a  general  mle. 
Even  the  minute  enumeration,  borrowed  from  Dr.  Heustis,  might  apply  as 
well  to  our  fever  as  to  that  of  Louisiana.  Finally,  everywhere,  the  fever  very 
commonly  comes  on  abruptly,  and  without  warning. 

In  the  fever  of  Spain  and  of  Leghorn,  we  find  a  similar  train  of  premoni- 
tory signs  in  many  cases,  and  a  like  suddenness  of  attack  in  others.  Berthe 
(p.  76),  and  Caisergues  (p.  165),  who  have  offered  good  and  minute  summaries 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  epidemic  of  Cadiz  in  1800,  have  donie  little  else  than 
repeat  what  had  been  said  on  the  subject  in  question  by  the  writers  on  the 
fevers  of  this  country ;  and  from  the  former  we  learn  that  the  disease  often 
attacked  abruptly— ^ar  explosion.  And  the  descriptions,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Arejula  (p.  169),  Burnett  (p.  5),  Pym  (p.  228),  Pariset  (pp.  369-372), 
Audouard  (p.  55),  Blin  (p.  6),  Velasquez  (p.  9),  Pariset  (Ohs,,  p.  29),  Gill- 
krest  (ii.  270),  Ratier  (p.  55),  O'Halloran  (pp.,  76, 122),  Palloni  (p.  2),  Brig- 
nole  (p.  19),  Rochoux  (p.  455),  and  Jourdain  (v.  257),  corroborate  the  state- 
ment made  by  other  writers  as  to  the  character  of  the  prpmonitory  symptoms, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  suddenness  of  the  onset  of  the  disease  in  a  large 
number,  on  some  occasions  in  the  great  majority,  of  cases. 

Nor  shall  we  find  it  different  if,  turning  from  temperate  climates,  we 

'  Charleston  Journal,  x.  71. 
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cmmine  into  what  takes-place  in  the  yellow  fever  of  tropical  regions.  **  The 
fellow  ferer,"  says  an  intelligent  writer  who  had  in^Yiew  the  Iatt€(^  disease, . 
**  manifests  itself  in  a  sudden  manner,  and  without  being  announced  by  any 
pRcnrsory  sign.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  patients  experience  the  symp* 
toDS  which  usually  precede^astric  fevers,  such  as  loss  of  appetite,  headache, 
kMBtade,  watchfulness,  prostration,  low  spirits,  &c."^ .  Blair  states  that  it  is 
WMftimca  preceded  by  a  sensation  of  malaise  of  several  days'  duration;  but 
tkat  in  one-half  of  the  cases  the  disease  .commences  suddenly  (pp.  64,  72). 
Sararesj  (p.  267)  enumerates  increased  heat,  vertigo,  slight  headache,  weak- 
MK  of  the  lower  extremities — ^which  f^el  as  if  cut ;  hence  the  denomination 
tm^  de  barre,  applied  to  the  disease  by  Du  Tertre  and  his  contemporaries. 
greater  number  of  yn'iters  on  the  fever  in  question'  enumerate  much  the 
», symptoms,  together  with  faintness,  weariness,  yawning,  pain  in  different 
]aarU  of  the  body,  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  yellowish  tinge  of  the  tongue,  thirst, 
kard  aad  wiry  or  full  and  developed  pulse,  hot  breath,  proclivity  to  the  use  of 
strong  drinks,  costivencss,  and  diarrhoea. '  Humboldt  states  that,  in  Mexico, 
tbe  sadden  drying  of  the  soap  applied  to  the  face  for  the  operation  of  shaving 
la  regarded  by  some  as  a  premonitory  sign  of  the  disease  (p.  774).  Other 
agns  might  be  gathered ;  but  the  above  will  suffice  to  show  the  identity  of 
the  fever  of  tropical  climates  with  that  of  our  own  country,  while  the  parallel 
if  rendered  still  closer  by  the  (act,  that  most  of  the  writers  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  state  that  the  disease  often,  if  not  generally,  attacks  in  a  sudden. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  a  difference  in  regard  to  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms will  generally  be  found  to  depend  on  the  degree  of  violence  and  malig- 
icj,  as  well  as  on  the  rapid  course  of  the  case.  The  mild  forms  of  the 
are  more  frequently  preceded  by  some  one  or  another  of  the  pheno- 
mentioned,  while  thos6  of  a  different  character  are  sudden  in  their 
onset.* 

B.  MoJie  of  Invasion. — t^assing  from  the  premonitory  symptoms  to  the 
of  invasion  of  ihe  disease,  we  shall  find  that  it  varies  somewhat  in  the 
forms*  assumed  by  the  latter  in  different  subjects  and  in,  different  epi- 
demic seasona.  Dr.  Rush  states  that,  in  1793,  many  went  to  bed  in  good 
htmkth  and  awoke  in  the  night  with  a  chilly  fit.  Others  were  attacked  in  the 
day,  and  in  most  of  them  the  disease  came  on  with  a  chill,  which  afforded, 
Ivj*  its  Tiolence  or  duration,  a  iiolerable  presage  of  the  issue  of  the  case 


,  Bally,  p.  208 ; 
Manuel,  p.  176; 
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(iii.  52).    Dr.  Nassy,  in  his  accoant  of  the  same  epidemic  (p.  21),  states 
that  the  disease  began  with  pains  in  the  loins  and  head,  accompanied  with 
chills  more  or  less  considerable.    Barnwell  (p.  369)  speaks  of  a  sense  of 
uneasiness  and  sickness  at  the  stomachy  followed  bj  rigors,  and  a  strictore, 
all  oyer  the  .extreme  vessels,  with  a  shrivelled  appearance  of  the  Bkin.    Mnch 
to  the  same  pnrpose  are  the  statements  of  Cathrall  and  Carrie.    The  former 
(p.  21)  speaks  of  some  degree  of  general  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite,  disagree- 
able taste  in  the  mouth,  sadden  prostration  of  strength,  universal  pain  and 
soreness,  some  degree  of  chilliness,  or  alternate  chills  and  flushes  of  heat ; 
but  very  seldom  a  complete  rigor.    Dr.  Currie  (p.  20)  remarks  that,  after 
the  premonitory  signs,  which  lasted  six  or  eight  hours,  and  sometimes  with- 
out, "a  chilly  fit,  alternating  with  glowing  flushes  of  heat,  came  on  generally 
in  the  after  part  of  the  night,  or  forepart  of  the  day,  which,  after  a  duration 
fbr  the  most  part  short,  though  sometimes  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours'  con- ' 
tinuance,  gave  place  to  fever."    Thus  it  would  appear  that  in  the  fever  of 
the  year  in  question  the  attack  was  usually  ushered  in  by  a' chill  or  chilly  fil 
It  is  true  that,  from  Deveze's  statement,  we  might  infer  that  they  Were  only 
of  occasional  occurrence  and  transient  character — qtieiques  frissons  rapidef 
et  ine^iers  prScSdctiefU  parfois  une  chaleur  violenU,^^    But  the  statement 
of  this  writer,  however  entitled  to  our  regard,  cannot  overthrow  those  to 
which  I  have  referred ;  and,  after  all,  shows  that  chills,  if  not  as  frequent  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  latter,  were  nevertheless  encountered  in  tiaany  cases. 
But,  however  this  may  have  been  in  '93,  chills  do. not  appear  to  have  been 
firequently  observed  the  next  year.    In  the  epidemic  of  that  season,  as  we 
learn  from  Dr.  Rush,  **  a  sKght  shivering  ushered  in  the  fever  in  several  in* 
stances.     But  the  worst  cases  which  he  saw  came  on  without  a  chilly  fit,  or 
the  least  sense  of  coldness  in  any  part  of  the  body"  (iii.  214).     Three.  year» 
after,  in  1797,  the  disease  in  like  manner  came  on  often,  according  to  the 
same  writer,  without  chills  (iv.  13) ;  or,  as  we  l^am  from'  Dr.  Currie,  was 
ushered  in  with  chilliness,  or  sense  of  universal  coldness,  but  no  shivering.^ 
At  a  later  period  (1805),  there  was  a  chilliness,  with  sometimes  some  degree 
of  tremor;  generally,  however,  the  latter  phenomenon  was  wanting,  and  the 
chilliness  was  often  compared  to  streams  of  cdd  water  running  along  the 
spine."    In  1820,  as  we. learn  from  the  chronicler  of  the  epidemic  of  that 
year,  Dr.  Jackson,  "  chills,  with  few  exceptions,  occurred  at  the  .beginning 
of  the  attack,  and  were  frequently  distinct  rigors ;  but  sometimes  amounted 
only  to  a  sense  of  coldness,  or  a  crawling  .sensation.     In  some  cases,  ahd 
those  of  the  greatest  violence,  they  were  entirely  absent  (pp.  51,  59,  61). 
.  From  the  foregoing  statements  of  the  occurrences  in  the  various  periods  of 
fhe  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  ?hiladelphia,.it  follows  that  the  disease  was 
ushered  in  by  a  chill  of  more  or  less  duration  and  severity ;  that  this  mode  of 
invasion  was  of  more  frequent*  occurrence  during  some  seasons  than  others ; 
that  the  chill  was  often  replaced  by  a  mere  sense  of  t;oldness ;  and  that  in 
some  cases-rat  certain  periods  very  generally — there  was  a  complete  absence 

1  Bil.  Fev.,  p.  18.  *  CaldweU,  p.  81. 
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of  both  the  one  and  the  other.  To  those  who  are  aware  of  the  above  analogy 
of  the  fever  of  oar  city  with  that  of  other  sections  of  North  America,  I  need 
tmicdj  say  that  similar  observations  have  there  been  made.  For  while  by 
tome  writers^  the  febrile  excitement  js  said  to  have  been  preceded,  either 
geoerally  or  ii|  mafty  cases,  by  chills  of  greater  or  less  severity  and  duration ; 
while  others— Bayley  (pp.  72,  73),  Hogg  (Fever  of  1839,  pp.  416,  417), 
Cartwright  (ix.  11) — ^have  represented  the  disease  as  being  ushered  in  by  a 
Bere  sense  of  coldness,  sometimes  slight,  at. others  deep,  penetrating,  and 
stupefying,  or  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat' — ^there  are  not  wanting  those 
who  contend  that  the  disease  is  but  seldom  preceded  by  symptoms  of  the 
kind.  Some  do  not  allnde  to  them ;  others,  again,  think  they  are  as  Often 
sbsent  as  present  In  232  cases  examined  at  the  Roper's  Hospital,  Charles- 
ton, in  1854,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  often  chill  was  the  incipient  symp- 
tom, it  was  ascertained  that  104  commenced  with  it,  and  128  without.' 

Dr.  Rochonx,  whose  observations  relative  to  the  yellow  fevei^  of  temperate 
dimates  were  made  at  Barcelona,  states-  that  the  fever  always  commenced 
with  a  sensation  of  coldj  more  or  less  marked,  deep,  penetrating,  and  stupe- 
fying, and  in  some  cases  of  twelv^  hours'  duration ;  and  that  in  a  few  instances 
it  came  on  with  a  decided  chill  (pp.  455,  '568).  Similar,  or  nearly  similar, 
itetements  are  made  by  Andonard  (p.  55),  Arejula  (p.  170,  and  Edinh. 
nfowm,,  i.  448),  Fellowes  (p.  61),  Berthe  (p.  84),  Caisergues  (p.  167),  Palloni 
(p.  4,  and  Edinh.  Joum,,  ii.  84),  Boyd  {Johnson,  p.  297),  Dufonr  (Marseillei 
Jaum.^  iv.  50),  Prondfoot  (Edinh*  Jourii,,  xxvii.  249),  Jonrdain  (Ann,  de  la 
MM.  Phyt.,  V.  257,  258).  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  infer  from  the  statements 
of  other  writers  that  chills  were  at  dififerent  seasons  of  more  frequent  occur- 
vence  than  would  seem  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  afore-mentioned  writers.. 
O'Halloran- states  that,  in  the  inflammatory  species,  there  was  a  sense  of  cold 
al  the  extremities,  gradually  extending  to  the  back  and  limbs,  and  succeeded 
bj  chflliness  of  long  duration.  In  the  serous  temperaments,  chills  were  slight 
and  of  short  duration  (p.  123).  Dr.  Jackson  states  that  in  the  fever  of  Cadiz 
and  Xeres,  in  1820,  alternate  chills  and  flushings  of  heat  ijrere  generally  no« 
liced — ^the  chijls  seldom  strong,  but  recurring  at  intervals  for  a  length  of  time 
(p.  94)*  Pariset  (p.  380)  mentions  horripilations  or  ehills  as  ushering  in  the 
disease.  In  the  two  descriptions  of  the  disease  which  we  And  in  the  large 
bat  flat  quarto  of  the  last  writer — ^the.one  of  the  fever  of  Seville  in  1819, 
by  Dr.  Velasquez,  and  the  other  of  the  epidemicof  Cadiz  in  the 

le  jear,  for  which*  he  was  indebted  to  a  physican  of  that  city  (probably 


>  Gros,  p.  9;  Thoiiim8,'p.  11-;  Merrill,  ii.  233;  Dickson,  ill.  258;  Irrine,  p.  27;  War- 
in  Tytler,  p.  601 ;  A.  Hosack,  p.  11 ;  Seaman,  p.  95;  Revere*  iii*  224;  Munson,  p. 
179;  Smith,  Am.  J.,  zxv.  501;  Kelly,  pp.  875,  377;  S.  Browd,  pp.  11,  12;  Drake,  uL 
ISS;  Waring,  p.  45 ;  Lining,  p.  412;  Archer,  t.  66;  Ticknor,  iii.  222;  Hill,  y.  89;  New 
in  1819,  p.  8;  Girardin,  p.  88;  Valentin,  p.  164;  Hogg,  p.  411 ;  Townsend,  p.  148; 
%  p.  87 ;  Diyadalft,  i.  87 ;  Nott,  Charleston  Joam.,  iii.  9. 
t  Hosack'8  Practiee,  p.  888;  Perlee,  iii.  11 ;  Dickson,  p.  348;  H.  S.  Smith,  pp.  115, 
125 ;  Potter,  Notes  to  Gregory,  i.  18 ;  Dahnas,  p.  6;  Drysdale,  i.  137 ;  Kelly,  pp.  875-7. 
*  Wragg,  Charleston  Joam.,  z.  71. 
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Dr.  Flores) — the  onset  of  the  attack  is  represented  as  having  been  sudden, 
and  characterized  by  chills  (pp.. 9,  22).  By  Loais  we  are  told  that  at  Gibral- 
tar, in  1828,  fatal  cases  came  on  asnally  with  an  intense  headache,  accom- 
panied by  chilU,  skivering,  pain  in  the  limbs,  and  soon  after  pain  in  the  back ' 
(p.  16t).  In  mild  cases,  most  commonly,  at  the  commencement  there  were 
headache,  chiUs,  followed  by  a  slight  degree  of  heat  (p.  176). 

If  to  this  it  is  added  that  in  not  a  few  instances  the  attack  is  nshei^  in  bj 
neither  chill  nor  sensation  of  coldness,  the  identity  of  the  fever  of  Europe  with 
that  of  other  parts  of  temperate  regions,  so  far  as  regards  the  mode  of  invi^ 
sion,  will  be  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  donbt.  While  agreeing  on  this 
subject,  and  admitting  that  the  yellow  fever  of  temperate  regions  is  preceded 
by  a  sensation  of  coldness  or  a  chill,  Dr.  Rochoux  states  that  the  fever 
of  tropical  climates  always  commences  by  the  development  of  more  or  leas 
heat,  which  soon  becomes,  intense ;  that  few  or  none  experience  a  sensation 
of  coldness,  unless  they  have  been  wet  and  have  exposed  themselves  to  night 
air ;  and  that,  even  under  such  circumstances,  the  sensation  is  slight  and  of 
short  duration.  Relying  on  the  reality  of  this  difference,  Dr.  R.  derives  from 
it  an  argnment  in  favour  of  the  dissimilar  character  of  the  two  diseases.  But 
on  this  point,  as  on  every  other  connected  with  this  subject,  he  will  be  found 
at  variance  with  well-attested  facts.  Already  we  have  seen  that,  in  temperate 
regions,  the  fever  is  far  from  being  always  ushered  in  by  a  chill  or  a  sensation  ' 
of  coldness ;  that,  in  fact,  these  are  very  frequently  absent,  or  that,  in  other 
instances,  they  are  slight  aild  of  short  duration.  In  these  respects,  therefore^ 
we  find  that  some  caises,  at  least,  approximate  to  the  fever  of  tropical  climateSy 
supposing  the  statement  of  Dr.  Rochoux,  as  regards  the  latter  disease,  to  be 
correct.  The  question,  then,  to  be  ascertained  is — not  whether  in  some  or 
many  cases  the  disease  commences  at  once  by  the  development  of  febrile  heat^ 
and  without  the  occurrence  of  a  chill  or  a  sensation  of  coldness,  btit  whether 
such  is  the  case  to  the  'extent'  mentioned-7-whether,  in  fact,  the  absence  ot 
the  latter  phenomenon  takes  place  in  all  cases,  and  constitutes  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  disease.  Now,  that  on  this  point  Rochoux  may  appeal  for 
support  to  high  professional  authorities  is  evident.  Savaresy,  in  his  minute 
detail  of  the  symptoms  of  the  fever  of  Martinique  (p.  269),  makes  no  mention 
of  chills,  nor,  indeed,  t)f  a  sensation  of  coldness.  Neither  does  Davidson 
(viii.  pp.  248,  249),  who  states  that  the  Causos  and  the  yellow  fever  com- 
mence with  vascular  excitement.  Dickinson  says  nothing  of  chills,  but  men-^ 
tions  slight  dhilliness,  which,  he  says,  evidently  differs  from  the  chill  of  other 
fevers  (pp.  125, 169).   Other  testimony  to  the  same  effect  might  be  collected.* 

But  while  such  are  the  statiements  of  these  writers,  others  of  a  different 

• 

kind  are  more  frequently  met  with ;  for  we  find,  on  reference  to  ^he  highest 
authorities,  that  the  opening  symptom  of  the  disease  in  the  West  Indiea 
and  other  tropical  regions  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  that,  observed  elsewhere. 
Dr.  John  Hunter  tells  us  that  ^' there  is  uneasiness,  with  languor,  followed  by 

1  Yatable,  p.  845;   Imray,  Edinb.  Jonm.,  liii.  78;   DesportM,  i.  198;  Lempriere^ 
U.  59. 
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s  sense  of  chilliness  or  cold  dhiYering,  which  are  soon  succeeded  by  great 
beat"  (p.- 20).     "In  this  disease/'  says  Dr.  .Osgood  (p.  9),  ''first  a  lassitade 
ii  felt>  sometimes  with  alternate  chills  and  flushes  of  heat,  bat  at  other  times 
with  great  beat  and  no  chills."    According  to  Hillary,  the  ''disease  opens 
irith  a  smaH  chilliness  and  horror,  very  rarely  with  a  rigor,  which  is  soon 
foUowed  by  riolent  heat  and  high  fever."    Chisholm  remarks  that  the  patient 
suddenly  becomes  giddy,  and  remains  in  that  state  half  an  hour  or  upwards 
(i.  14T).     "During  this  .paroxysm,  ther  body  feels  cold,  and  is  overspread 
with  cold  sweat"  (Vol.  i.  pp.  148,  149.)    In  another  place  he  says :  "The 
disease,  too,  in  a  few  cases,  has  seized  the  patient  in  the  manner  most  other 
-fevers  come  on,  that  is,  with  shivering  and  a  sense  of  cold."  (Yol.  i.  p.  150.) 
Bancroft  (p.  9)  states  that  when  the  yellow  fever  is  epidemical,  and  attacks 
young  and  robust  men,  a  slight  sensation  of  cold  is  among  the  early  symp- 
toms.    Lempriere  (ii.  b%)  remarks  that  sometimes  a  slight  rigor  precedes 
the  attack.     Dr.  Th.  Clark,  in  speaking  of  the  fever  as  it  appeared  at  Baf- 
badoes  ip  1T93,  says:  "The  disease  came  on  with  excessive  debility,  cold, 
sliiveTings,  &?c. ;  in  short,  with  the  same  symptoms  as  fevers  of  this  country" 
(p.  99).   Dr.  R.  Jackson  speaks  of  the  same  symptoms  in  his  description  of  the 
several  forms  of  that  disease  as  it  is  observed  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the 
eoast  of  Dutch  Guiana.    Thus,  in  the  mild  form  of  continued  fever  as  it  affects 
the  sanguine  temperament: "The  actual  invasion  is  usually  indicated  by  a 
sense  of  cold  at  the  extremities  and  in  the  back,  a  creeping  in  the  flesh,  termed 
horror,  sometimes  by  shivering,  and  even  by  shaking  (i.  61).     In  the  aggra- 
Tated  form  there  is  more  or  less  horror  and  shivering.   The  sensations  of  cold 
recur  at  intervals,  sometimes  continue  long,  but  are  rarely  high  in  degree"  (i. 
65).     In  the  mild  form  of  fever,  ranked  in  the  retrograder  series,  and  engrafted 
oo  the  gangrenous  temperament,  "the  commencement,  like  that  of  most  other 
fevers,  is  marked  by  a  sense  of  cold  and  chilliness,  seldom  strong,  but  often 
of  long  continuance.""  (Vol.  i.  p.  87.)    In  the  slight  degree,  in  phlegmatic 
temperaments,  "  a  sense  of  long-continued  cold,  rather  than  horror  and  shi- 
rering."  (Vol.  i.  p.  104.)    In  the  concentrated  form,  "the  sensations  of  cold^ 
so  common  at  the  commencement  of  fevers,  are  here  somewhat  peculiar — ^- 
disagreeable,  deep-seated,  and  in  a  manner  stationary,  seldom  intermixed  with 
llushingq  of  heat."  (Vol.  i.  p.  108.)     Speaking  of  the  second  form  of  the 
disease,  Ralph  says:  "After  some  days  of  slight  indisposition,  fever  would 
declare  itself  by  the  recurrence  of  severe  rigor  or  protracted  sensation  of 
chilliness"  (p.  65).    And  Bufz  says  of  the  fever  of  Martiniqpe,  in  1838 : 
''  In  three-fourths  of  the  cases,  the  disease  was  ushered  in  by  a  single  and 
legnlar  chill — ^whether  the  disease  came  on  abruptly  or  whether  it  was*  pre- 
ceded by  premonitory  symptoms. '  The  chill  was  not  of  long  duration." 
(J^eport,  p.  11.)    Barrington  (xii.  311),  Gillespie  (p.  38),  Moseley  (p.  435), 
Me  Arthur  (in  Johnson,  p.  345),  Hume  (p.  195),  Madrid  (p.  30),  Furlong  (p. 
290),  Stevens  (p.  218),  Bruce  (p.  186),  state*  that  this  disease  is  generally 
Qshered  in  by  chilliness,  a  sensation  of  cold,  horror,  shivering — sometimes  of 
long,  though  generally^  of  short  duration  ;  sometimes  of  a  mild,  at  others  of 
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a  seTere  and  penetrating  degree.  While  a  large  number  of  writers,^  besides 
those  mentioned,  represent  chills-r-of  greater  or  less  force  and  dnration — and 
eren  rigors  as  of  frequent,  though  not  constant;  occurrence  at  the  outset  of 
the  disease.  In  fact,  if  we  examine  the  records  of  the  fever  of  tropical 
regions,  we  shall  find  the  most  ample  confirmation  of  the  statement^  here 
made.  It  matters  not  if  by  some,  or  many,  the  occurrence  of  chills  or  sen- 
sation of  cold  is  denied  or  passed  by  uQuotiqed.  Such  symptoms  may,  or 
possibly  really  do,  constitute  exceptions  of  a  rule ;  but  that  they  do  present 
themselves,  cannot,  from  what  precedes,  be  called  in  question. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  assertion  of  Rochoux  as  to  the  invariable  absence 
of  chills  or  sense  of  cold  at  the  outset  of  the  fever  of  tropical  regions,  and 
with  it  the  distinction  he  wishes  to  establish  on  that  score  between  that  fever 
and  its  namesake  of  temperate  regions,  fall  to.  the  ground.  That  in  the 
latter  regions  tho^e  symptoms  are  more  usually  noticed,  and,  when  so  noticed, 
are  in  general  more  intense  than  in  hot  latitudes,  may,  for  what  I  know,  be 
true ;  but,  admitting  such  to  be  the  fact,  it  would  be  improper  to  conclude 
from  this  difference  that  the  diseases  are  intrinsically  dissimilar ;  for,  on  the 
same  ground,  we  should  be  justified  in  pronouncing  that  the  fevers  of  the 
various  West  Indian  Islands  are  different  from  each  other ;  or,  again,  that  the 
fever  which  prevails  in  a  given  island  at  one  period  is  not  the  same  as  that 
which  appears  there  at  another  season ;  or  even  that  in  the  same  place  and 
at  the  same  time  the  cases  that  prevail,  though  presenting  the  same  charac- 
teristic symptoms,  differ  essentially ;  since  the  disease  is  not  in  all  found  to 
be  ushered  in  in  the  same  manner.  Thus,  Hillary,  who  practised  at  Barba- 
does,  Drs.  Osgood  and  Holliday,  whose  experience  was  acquired  at  the 
Havana,  and  Chisholm,  who  encountered  the  disease  in  Grenada,  appear  to 
have  observed  those  symptoms  more  frequently  and,  in  a  more  marked  manner 
than  was  done  by  Dr.  Lenapriere  and  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  practised  in  Ja- 
maica, or  Dr.  Imray,  who  practised  in  Antigua,  or  Saver^sy  and  Davidson, 
who  resided  at  Martinique.  While  the  last-named  physicians  take  no  notice 
of  chills,  or  a  fiense  of  cold  in  the  fever  of  that  island.  Dr.  Catel  and  Dr.  Rnfz 
represent  them  as  occurring  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  In  Jamaica,  those 
who  followed  Hunter,  saw  less  of  those  symptoms  than  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  with  that  eminent  physician.  Nay,  more,  the  symptoms  in  question 
vary  in  the  same  season — appearing  pretty  constantly  in  some  forms  of  the 
disease,  and  being,  absent  in  others  {Ralph,  pp.  65,  671) ;  and  if  this  diversity 
as  to  their  appearance  can  occur  without  leading  to  a  disbelief  in  the  identical 
character  of  the  disease-— iJT  with  us  they  may  appear  some  years  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  and  be  absent  at  other  times,  though  the  disease  remain 
the  same  undei;  all  circumstances,  the  same  diversity  may  certainly  be  sup- 

I  Lefoaloiv  p.  870;  Goplitod,  i.  139;  Leblond,  p.  112;  Arnold,  p.  8;  Blair,  p.  64; 
JTooberti  p.  966;  Hume,  p.  107;  Bourdon,  p.  9;  Mabit,  p.  10;  Vmcent^  p.  28;  Ferer  of 
Gtjenne,  p.  166;  Frost,  ziii.  29;  Peixoto,  i.  412;  Puj^et,  p.  853;  Caillot,  p.  16 ;  Bally, 
p.  209;  Maher,  p.  848;  Catel,  p.  11;  Dariste,  p.  168;  J.  Clark,  pp.  B,  17;  Holliday,  p. 
8;  BUne  on  Seamen,  p.  405;  Fentana,  p.  72;  Pjm,  pp.  228,  288;  Gilbert,  p.  66. 
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1  -to  exist  between  the  fever  of  the  two  regions,  even  snpposing  it  con- 
^ritbout  lending  support  to  the  theory  of  Br.  Rochoox. 
-tliis  let  it  be  tedded  that,  in  some  cases,  the  disease  is  nshered  in  by 
f^ess^  bearing    great  analogy  to  that  produced  by  inebriating  liqnors. 
E^o0b  speaks  of  cases  in  which  it  came  on*  while  the  individual  attacked 
^r^lking  in  the  street,  and  imparted  the  idea  that  he  was  drunk  (iii.  63). 
,  same  phenomenon  was  noted  by  other  writers.^    In  other  eases,  it  has 
^to^o^'ni  to  be  nsbered  in  with  convulsions  (McLean,  p.  92),  syncope,  &c* 
\<t  remains  to  be  mentioned,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  the  att^k 
^frequently,  if  not  usually,  occurs 'at  night,  or  rather  towards  morning, 
ij^  the  patient,  after  going  to  bed  without  feeling  much,  if  at  all  indis- 
«QMA,aw8JLen8  i^tb  a  chill  or  cold  feeling,  or  again  with  decided  fever."   Dr. 
Our,  vho  has  paid  particular  attention  to  thiA  point,  remarks  that,  in  Deme- 
mt,  the  hours  of  6  ^.  M.  and  6  P.  M.,  when  in  that  latitude  the  most  violent 
^birbuice  of  tbe  day  occurs,  were  most  favourable  to  .the  seizure.   In  1,145 
cues,  231  occurred  at  the  first  of  those  periods,  and  124  at  the  other.    Fifty- 
Kfen  took  place  at  midnight.    Dr.  J.  Davy  remarks,  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, tkt  at  the  time  of  sunrise — ^the  coolest  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
ilien,  According  to   tbe  above  observations  of  Dr.  Blair,  a'  large  proportion 
of  attacks  commences — ^the  temperature  of  the  body  is  lowest.     This  is  the 
Rsnlt  of  a  series  of  trials  conducted  on  his  own  person  consecutively  for  three 
jtminthe  West  Jndies;  at  the  same  time  the  pulse  was  commonly  slowest. 
Tbia  condition  of  tbe  system  might,  as  Dr.  Davy  very  properly  thinks,  explain 
occnrrence  in  question.* 


CHAPTER    V. 
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&  treating  of  the  symptoms  of  the  yellow  fever,  as  they  manifest  them- 
lelres  in  the  circulatory  system,  I  shall  examine,  them  under  different  heads : 
1st,  1  shall  inquire  into  the  appearance  and  character  of  the  blood  during 
the  vacious  stages  of  the  disease ;  2d,  I  shall  treat  of  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  •  3d,  of  the  capillary  circulation  and  of  the  hemorrhagic  tendency. 

A.  Blood.— From  an  early  period  in  the  history  gf  the  disease  in  this  cify, 
the  peculiar  appearance  and  character  of  the  blood,  both  in  an  early  and  an 

*  JaelLBon,  p.  858 ;  Cartwright,  ix.  18 ;  Merrill,  ix.  246 ;  Washington,  Med.  and  Pliys. 
JmtISII;  Cbisholm,  i.  148;  Bruce,  p.  186;  Hillary,  p.  147;  Moselej,  p.  486;  R.  Jack- 
son, p.  88;  Frost,  xiii.  29;  Osgood,  p.  11 ;  Pariset,  p.  401. 

«  Bdly,  p.  228;  Rush,  iii.  209;  Arnold,  pp.  7,  8;  Gilbert,  p.  66;  Deyeze,  p.  26; 
Vtlentin,  pp.  178,  4;  Fellowes,  pp.  62,  64;  Gillespie,  p.  41. 

»  Artjula,  p.  170 ;  Copland,  iU.  141 ;  Rush,  Hi.  62 ;  Cathrall,  p.  21 ;  Thomas,  p.  87 
(2d  ed.].  ^  Blair,  pp.  72-8,  and  note. 
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adv'anced  stage,  were  made  a  subject  of  special  inqairy.    In  his  account  of  the 
epidemic  of  1793,  Dr.  Rush  noticed,  1st.  That  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases 
it  was  without  any  separation  into  crassamentum  and  serum,  and  of  a  scarlet 
colour.     2d.  In  many  cases,  there  was  a  separation  of  the  blood  into  crassa- 
mentum and  yellow  serum.     3d.  In  a  few  cases,  in  which  this  separation  took    • 
place,  the  serum  was  of  a  natural  colour.    4th.  In  many  cases,  the  blood  was    ' 
as .  sizy  as  in  pneumonia  and  rheumatism.     5th.  In  some  instances,  it  was    • 
covered  abdve  with  a  blu^  peUicle  of  sizy  lymph,  while  the  part  which  lay  at 
th^  bottom  of  the  bowl  was  dissolved.     In  two  cases,  the  lymph  was  mixed    i 
with  green  streaks.     6th.  It  was,  in  i^  few  instances,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  as    i 
fluid  as  molasses.     To  this  Dr.  R.  adds,  that,  "  in  some  patients  the  blood,    i 
in  the  course  of  the  disease,  exhibited  nearly  all  the  appearances  which  have 
been  Qientioned.     They  varied  according  to  the  time  in  which  the  blood    ! 
was  drawn,  and  the  nature  and  force  of  the  remedies  which  had  been  used 
(iii.  142-3).     In  the  year  1794,  tiie  blood  exhibited  the  following  appear- 
ances :  1st.  It  was  dissolved  in  a^  few  instances.     2.  The  crassamentum  of    i 
the  blood  was  so  partially  dissolved  in  the  serum  as  to  produce  an  appearance  .  i 
in  the  latter  resembling  the  washings  of  flesh  i^  water.     3d.  The  senun  was 
so  lightly  tinged  of  a  red  colour  as  to  be  perfectly  transparent.     4th.  The    ; 
serum  was,  i^  many  cases,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.     5th.  There  was,  in 
every  case  in  which  the  blood  was  not' dissolved,  or  in  which  the  second 
appearance  that  has  beeti.  mentioned  did  not  take  place,  a  beautiful  scarlet- 
coloured  sediment  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  forming  lines  or  a  large  circle. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  of  the  blood  to  dissolution."    6th.  The  crassa- 
mentum generally  floated  in  the  serum,  but  it  sometimes  sank  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bowl.     In  the  latter  case,  the  serum  had  a  muddy  appearance.     7th. 
In  very  few  cases  there  was  no  separation  of  the  crassamentum  and  serum. 
It  was  of  a  deep  scarlet.    In  1793,  this  appearance  was  very  common.    8th.  In 
others  there  was  partial  separation,  and  the  blood  was  of  a  deep  black  colour. 
9th.  In  several  instances,  there  was  a  transparent,  jelly-like  pellicle,  which 
covered  the  crassamentum,  and  which  was  easily  separated  from  it  without 
attaining  its  texture.     10th.  The  blood,  towards  the  crisis  of  the  fever  in 
many  people,  exhibited  the  usual  forms  of  inflammatory  crust.    It  was  cupped 
in  many  instances.     11th.  When  the  blood  happened  to  flow  along  the  exter- 
nal part  of  the  arm,  in  falling  into  the  bowl,  it  was  so  warm  as  to  excite  an 
unpleasant  sensation  of  heat  in  several  patients  (iii.  222-3).     In  1797,  "the 
blood  Vas  dissolved  in  a  few  cases.    That  appearance  of  the  fluid  which  has 
been  compared  to  tha  washing  of  flesh,  was  very  common  (iv.  12).'.  It  was 
more  or  less  sizy  towards  the  close  of  the  disease  in  most  cases." 

Kindred  statements  are  made  by  other  writers  as  regards  the  state  of  the 
blood  in  the  early  epidemics  of  this  city,  though  principally  in  reference  to 
its  appearance  after  death.  Drs.  Physick  and  Cathrall  found  the  blood  in 
the  heart  in  a  fluid  state,  and  similar  to  that  of  persons  who  have  been  hung 
or  struck  by  lightning.*  Dr.  Deveze  states  that  the  right  auricle  was  di^nded 

• 

»  Rufih,  iii.  92 ;  Cathrall,  Fever  of  1798,  p.  70. 
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vith  fluid  black  blood,  or  coagala  of  the  same  colonr.^  Kassj  speaks  of  the 
imditjof  the  blood.*  ."The  first  blood  drawn  in  the  fever,"  says  Dr.  Cnrrie, 
"eeldom  showed  anj  white,  ^Intinons  covering,  or  size ;  but,  after  the  second 
bleeding,  this  appearance  was  seldom  absent,  though  it  was  never  thick  or 
ferr  toogb.     The  crassamentnm  was  bnlkj,  flat,  and  smooth,  and  never  rose 

• 

with  that  cup-like^  or  sand-box  form,  which  is  common  in  cases  of  pneumonic 
iBflanunation."*  Dj.  Cathrall,  alreiMly  cited,  remarks,  m  his  treatise  on  the 
same  epidemic,  that  the  blood  drawn  in  the  early  stage  ''very  seldom 
separated  into  serum  and  crassamentum ;  when  it  did,  the  former  was  nearly 
of  a  natural  colour,  though  small  in  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  latter ; 
the  crassamentum  was  generally  of  a  florid,  arterial  colour,  tender  in  the 
course  of  the  warm  weather ;  as  the  .cool  weather  advanced,  and  the  disease 
became  more  inflammatory,  it  was  sizy  in  some  cases,  with  a  proportionable 
degree  of  contraction  of  its  superior  circumference  exhibiting  a  cup-like  ap- 
pearance. This'was  generally  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  crassa- 
mentmn  and  firmness  of  the  bu^  substance,  though  sometimes  during  the 
▼arm  weather  there  was  a  thick,  tender,  sizy  coat  on  its  upper  surface,  without 
tte  cop,  or^  as  it  is  generally  called,  salt-box  appearance.  When  blood  was 
trawn  daring  the  yellow  suffusion  of  the  skin,  the  serpm  was  of  a  correspond- 
ing colour,  but  not  in  the  least  bitter  to  the  taste,  that  could  be  observed  in  a 
Tirietj  of  cases,  and,  like  healthy  serum,  it  was  affected  by  heat  and  acids" 
(pp.  47-8).  By  all,  the  fluid  condition,  and  the  discolored  appearance  of 
the  blood  when  issning  from  the  natural  outlets  of  the  system  in  the  closing 
iUges  of  the  disease,  weire  noticed. 

Mnch  the  same  remarks  were  made  in  respect  to  th^  state  of  the  blood, 
daring  lifcand  nfter  death,  in  the*  epidemics  \^hich  subsequently  prevailed  in 
^is  city.^  In  that  of  1805,  Dr.  Caldwell  found  not  only  that  the  blood  which 
lowed  in  hemorriiage  was  never  capable  of  firm  coagulation,  thereby  evi- 
dencing ''that  its  vitality  was  netfrly  extinguished  (pp.  85-7),  and  that  in 
MMDj  cases  it  was  dissolved  (p.  8t). ;  but  that,  when  drawn  from  the  vein,  it  was 
seldom  covered  with  a  buffy  coat ;  and  that  the  venous  blood  was^  very  florid, 

and  did  not  coagulate  firmly  (p.  J04).  Similar  observations,  as  to  the  fluidity, 

•  •  • 

defective  coagulation,  ataddark  colour  of  the  blood,  were  made  during  the.fe?er 
of  1820.  But,  on  this  occasion,  it  was  discovered  that,- although  the  blocrd 
presented  this  appearance,  aod,  when  Examined  after  death,  was  found  in  a 
inid  state,  its  power  of  coagulation  was  often  rather  tardily  established  than 
lost.  Thns,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Jackson,  '*  the  veins  oif  the  omentum 
mesentery,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  aystem  of  the  vena  portee,  were  always 
distended  with  fluid  blobd.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  blood,  being 
thus  flaid,  was  in  a  dissolved  state,  so  often  mentioned  by  writers.  But  Dr. 
Hewson,  wishing  to  make  some  experiments,  collected  portions  of  it  in  cups. 
In  the  coarse  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  it  was  firmly  coagplated,  and  this  was 
found,  in  subsequent  observations,  invariably  to  pccur  (p.*  80). 

>  Trmxt6  d«  la  F.  J.,  p.  60.  *  Obs.  on  the  Nature  Causes,  &o.,  p.'  28. 

•  Fever  of  1799,  p.  41,  note.  «  Firtfa,*pp.  85-6;  Loober  Med.  Mus.,  v.  28. 
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From  all  that  precedes,  it  results  that,  in  the  epidemics  mentioned,  the  - 
blood,  though  in  some  cases  exhibiting,  at  a  particular  period  of  the  attack,  ■ 
some  at  least  of  the  characters  it  usually  assumes  in  inflammatory  fevers,  and  * 
in  diseases  based  on  the  existence  of  local. irritation,  was  more  frequently  i 
found  in  an  altered  and  morbid  state,  as  evinced  by  its  often  not  separating 
into  serum  and  crassamentum ;  by  the  yellow  colour  sometimes  assumed  by  i 
the  serum ;  by  its  being  sometimes  from  the  beginning;,  though  more  g>en^  ! 
rally  in  the  advanced  stage,  thin, -fluid,  or  thick  as  molasses,  or  dissolved ;  by  s 
its  occasionally,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  washing  of  flesh  in  water;  « 
and,  in  other  instances,  by  its  manifesting  considerable  tardiness  in  coagn-  j 
lating ;  by  its  very  generally  coagulating  imperfectly,  and  sometimes  by  its  -i 
not  coagulating  at  all.  It  remains  to  state,  in  reference  to  the  occurrences  in  t 
this  city,  that  the  appearance  of  the  Mood  during  the  epidemic  of  1853,  and  n 
in  the  cas^s  that  presented  themselves  this  year  (1854),  most  of  which  fdl  ,; 
under  my  personal  observation,  differed  in  nothing  fronf  those  noticed  in  pre-  | 
ceding  seasons.  In  few,  was  there  a  show  of  inflammatory  crust ;  in  the  ^ 
greater  number,  the  crassamentum,  when  formed,  wa^  l&rge,  fiat,  soft,  tad  ^ 
easily  broken ;  in  some,  the  separation  did  not  take  place ;  in  many,  the  coloor  ^ 
was  darker  than  in  the  natural  state  ;  the  scrum  in  several  was  yellow ;  and  -, 
in  many  instances,  in  less  proportion  to  the  solid  parts  than  in  health  and  .y 
other  complaints;  while,  in  ^all  cases,  as  the  disease  advanced, •  the  blood  ^ 
became  thin,  bla^k,  and  otherwise  morbidly  altered. 

A  diseased  condition  of  the  blood,  similar  to  the  one  noticed  in  the  yel- 
low fever  of  this  city,  had  long  before  been  recorded,  with  more  or  less 
minuteness,  by  writers  in  this  and  other  countries.  Lining  states  that,  in  ^ 
the  fever  of  Charleston,  ''  the  blood  saved  at  venesection  had  not  any  inflam- 
matory cVust.  In  warm  weather  it  was  florid,  like  arterial  blood,  and  con- 
tinued in  one  soft  homogeneous  mass,  without  any  separation  of  the  serom  , 
after  it  was  cold.  When  there  was  any  separation,  the  crassamentum  was  of  . 
too  lax  a  texture."^  In  a  subsequent  page,  he  speaks  of  a  partial  disi9ola- 
tion  of  the  blood  in  the  after-stages  of  the  disease,  as  exhibited  in  the  flnid 
discharged  in  various  h^mofrhages."  Moultrie  states  that,  in  the  first  stage, 
the  blood  talcen  in  venesection  is  'dissolved,  the  crassamentum  is  broad,  thin 
{crassamentum  ejus  latum  minimeque  profundum)^  floating  on  the  surface. 
It  is  of  less  firmness  than  in  the  natural  state,  and  exhibits,  at  times,  livid 
spots  onthe  surface.  In  the  last  stage  it  is  black,  dissolved,  and  in  a^state 
of  putrefaction  (p.  7)»  From  that  day  to  this.  All  writers  on  the  fever  of  this 
country,  with,  scarcely  one  exception,  mention  Incidentally,  or  call  special 
attention  to,  the  altered  state  of  the  blood .  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease,  or 'during  its  latter 'stages:  its  defective  coagulability,  the 
absence  of  inflammatory  cnist ;  the  softness  of  the  coagulum ;  the  absdnce 
of  separation ;  the  peculiar  appearance  or  small  proportion  of  the  serum ;  the 
dark  colour  of  the  whole  mass ;  its  altered  consistence,  &c.' 

I  Edinb.  Med.  Essays  and  Obs.,  ii.  415.  «  Ibid.,  p.  422. 

.  »  S.  Brown,  p.  15 ;  Valentin,  p.  182 ;  Irrine,  p.  25 ;  MiUer,  p.  62 ;  MitcheH,  Med.  Miia., 
i.  e»  7 ;  Kelly,  Am.  J.  (N.  S.),  xir.  889 ;  Harriaon,  N.  0.  J.,  il  189 ;  Stone  (t*.  of  Natdiei), 
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If  we  tarn  now  to  the  yellow  feyer  of  tropical  regions,  we  shall  find  that 
Batters  do  not  take  a  different  turn;  for,  though  the  condition  of  the  blood 
is  not  attended  to  by  Dn  Tertre,  Labat,  Lignon,  and  others  of  the  old  chro- 
liders  of  the  disease,  it  did  not  escape  the  attention  of,  and  is  dwelt  upon 
with  more  or  less  emphasis  by,  the  early  writers  on  the  subject,  and  has 
■ercr  ceased  since  to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of 
the  fever.     Thus,  Dr.  Towne,  who  practised  in  Barbadoes  in  the  early  part  of 
tke  last  centory,  and  was,  I  think,  the  first  English  writer  on  the  yellow 
ferer,  speaks  of  the  **  too  great  division  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
blood'^  in  the  early  stage,  and  remarks  that,  in  the  after  part  of  the  disease, 
it  "becomes  a  lazy,  stagnating,  inactive  puddle.''^    Warren,  who  came  some 
twenty  years  after,  states  that  the  blood  drawn  in  the  hot  stage  'Ms  florid 
lad  rarefied,  with  evident  marks  of  colliqnation,  and  without  the  least  sign  of 
asiie  that  I  could  even  once  observe;  the  insula  or  crassamentum  (even 
vhen  cool),  upon  moving  it,  undulates  like  water  in  a  basin,  and  has  some- 
times blackish  spots  here  and  there  upon  its  surface,  with  much  yellow  serum, 
■poo  which  it  extends  itself  wide  and  thin."    Hume,  in  like  manner,  noted 
(he  broken-down  and  dissolved  texture  of  the  blood,  particularly  in  the  latter 
Mages  (p.  199).      So,  also,  Makittrick,  who  says:    ''The  blood  is  appa- 
leatiy  firm,  but,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  assumes  less  consistence  than  in 
the  natural  state.    The  crassamentum,  on  the  third  day,  becomes  of  a  blackish 
eokmr,  and  is  scarcely  coagulated.     Hence,  it  is  easily  decomposed,  or  it 
casQy  becomes  putrid."    Not  very  different  is  the  account  given  by  Nasmyth 
and  Bruce:  **  The  blood,  in  the  beginning,"  as  the  former  remarks,  "  is  com- 
■only  loose  and  dissolved;"  a  condition  to  which  he  attributes  the  passive 
benorrhages  which  take  place  at  some  period  of  the  disease.'    The  other 
ajB  of  the  blood  in  the  first  stage :  "  Sanguis  etiam  ingmenti  morbo  missus, 
eolorem  exhibit  floridum,  rutilum,  et  quasi  rarefactum,  crassamcnto  vix  cohse- 
lente,  aero  Inteo  croceo" — and  in  regard  to  the  stage  of  prostration,  he  re- 
■arks  that  the  blood  which  passes  off  is  almost  black.^    ''  The  blood  ob- 
tained by  venesection,"  says  Desportes,*  "  is  always  very  red,  florid  (vermeil) 
and  frothy,  containing  but  little  serum.     If  we  bleed,  after  the  cessation  of 
the  fever,  the  blood  remains  a  long  time  in  a  liquid  state,  sometimes  three  or 
§omr  hoars  after  the  operation,  and  there  is  no  serum."     Hillary  is  equally 
explicit:  "Blood  taken  from  the  patient,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
ease, 18  often  of  an  exceeding  red  colour,  much  rarefied  and  thin,  and  without 
the  lemst  appearance  of  siziness ;  and  the  crassamentum,  when  it  has  stood 
tiD  It  is  cold,  will  scarce  cohere,  but  fluctuates;  the  serum  is  very  yellow."^ 
''Blood  taken  from  the  sick  on  the  second  or  third  day,  is  much  more 

K.  O.  J.,  yL  671 ;  lb.,  N.  0.  J.,  it  181 ;  Cartwright,  Med.  Rec,  ix.  26-7 ;  Drysdale,  Med. 
Jiu.,  L  138;  GrM,  F.  of  N.  0.  in  1817,  p.  11 ;  Dalmas,  p.  16;  £.  H.  Smith,  p.  122; 
Archer,  Med.  Rec.,  ▼.  68;  Nott,  Am.  J.,  N.  S.,  ix.  281;  Townsend,  p.  196;  Cooke,  N. 
O.  J.,  X.  621 ;  Lewis,  ib.,  i.  801. 

■  A  TreatiM  of  the  Diseases,  &c.,  in  Barbadoes,  pp.  21,  64. 

*  Lind  on  Seamen,  p.  66,  note,  '  Lind  on  Hot  Climates,  pp.  278,  9,  note. 

«  Maladies  de  St  Pomingne,  L  216.  '  Change  of  Air,  &c.,  p.  147. 
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dissolved,  the  sernm  more  yellow,  and  the  crassamentam  florid,  loose,  scarce 
cohering,  bnt  nndnlates  like  sizj  water  when  shaken,  and  sometimes  has  dark 
blackish  spots  on  its  surface,  showing  a  strong  gangrenescent  diathesis.'^ 
In  the  last  stage,  the  '*  blood  is  so  attenuated  and  dissolved  as  to  flow  from 
different  parts."* 

Another  writer,  who  also  observed  the  disease  in  the  West  Indies,  sajs, 
that  the  crasis  of  the  blood  ''  is  as  much  broken  down  before  death,  and  its 
vitality  destroyed,  as  it  could  be  by  the  introduction  of  the  poison  of  the  ser- 
pent's tooth;"  and  that  ''after  death  it  will  be  seen  to  have  lost  all  the 
character  and  composition  of  blood,  being  found  in  its  vessels  like  the  lees  of 
port  wine,  or  the  grounds  of  coffee."* 

.  -  Dr.  Stevens  dwells  minutely  on  the  state  of  the  blood  in  the  various  forms 
of  West  Indian  fevers,  and  in  an  account  which,  though  too  highly  coloured, 
embodies  many  true  facts,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  that  in 
that  form  which  he  denominates  African  typhus,  and  which  corresponds  to  our 
yellow  fever,  the  blood  is  diseased  even  before  the  attack.  When  drawn  in 
the  beginning,  it  is  dark  in  colour,  and  decidedly  deranged.  It  coagulates 
almost  invariably  without  any  crust.  Black  spots  are  seen  on  the  sorface  of 
the  crassamentum.  The  coagulum  is  easily  broken  up  with  the  finger,  and 
during  its  formation  a  large  quantity  of  the  black  colouring  matter  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cup.  When  the  serum  separates  it  has  a  yellow,  even  a  deep 
orange  colour  (p.  219).  In  the  first  stage,  the  structure  of  the  red  globules 
is  frequently  deranged,  as  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  colouring  matter  is  often 
detached  from  the  globules,  and  dissolved  in  the  serum.  This  gives  to  that 
part  of  the  blood,  when  separated  from  the  fibrin,  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  which 
cannot  be  separated  from  it.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  red  colour  is  lost, 
and  the  whole  becomes  black,  and  so  thin  as  no  longer  to  resemble  healthy 
blood.*  The  change  of  colour  is  not  limited  to  venous  blood,  but  extends  to 
the  fluid  circulating  in  the  arteries;  the  whole  changing  from  a  natural  scarlet, 
or  modena  red,  to  a  dark  black,  having  great  analogy  to  the  matter  of  black 
vomit.  The  blood  found  after  death  has  the  character  of  a  dissolved  fluid, 
nearly  as  thin  as  water,  almost  as  black  as  ink,  and  evidently  so  diseased  as 
to  be  totally  incapable  of  either  stimulating  the  heart  or  supporting  life.  In 
both  cavities  of  the  heart  the  fluid  is  equally  black,  and,  in  the  whole  Tascular 
system,  all  distinction  between  arterial  and  venous  blood  is  entirely  lost.' 
Of  the  blood,  as  he  observed  it  at  Barcelona  in  1821,  Pariset  remarks: 
''  The  blood  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  is  black  and  fluid.  If  clots 
exist,  they  are  small  and  diffluent."  In  another  place,  he  speaks  of  the  blood 
as  being  apparently  deprived  of  fibrin,  and  no  longer  red;  as  no  longer  sepa- 
rating itself  into  a  solid  part  and  yellowish  serum,  and  as  always  remaining 
black,  carbonized,  and  fluid.  ''The  blood,"  he  adds  further  on,  "is  certainly 
more  fluid  and  blacker.    The  arterial  would  seem  to  approximate  to  the 

I  Op.  cit,  p.  148.  «  Ibid.,  p.  161. 

»  Ferguson,  Recol.,  p.  146.  ♦  ObeenrationB,  pp.  4,  6. 

»  Ibid,,  pp.  2,  8. 
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Tenoas,  so  far  as  regards  colonr  and  consistence.  Its  molecules  lose,  in 
grett  measure  at  least,  their  property  of  cohesion — ^their  plastic  form" 
(pp.  361,363,429). 

Enough,  I  have  no  doabt — ^perhaps  too  mnch^— has  ahreadj  been  said  to 
ihow  that  in  the  yellow  fever  of  this  and  other  coantries,  the  blood,  from  the 
onset  of  the  disease,  has  been  found  Tariouslj,  bat  certainly  deranged ;  and 
that  this  morbid  change  becomes  more  and  more  evident  as  the  case  pro- 
gr^ses.  Nor  is  it  alone  on  the  testimony  of  the  foregoing  writers  that  such 
t  condition  of  the  blood  6an  be  established.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  there  is  scarcely  an  author  who  has  treated  of  the  disease — ^whether  in 
tropical  or  temperate  regions — ^whatever  may  be  his  pathological  views,  but 
ks  noted  some  or  many  of  the  changes  in  question  in  the  early  or  later 
lUges,  or  after  the  death  of  the  individual  attacked.' 

From  a  survey  of  all  that  precedes  on  the  subject,  and  of  various  state- 
Bents  contained  in  the  writings  of  other  medical  inquirers,  as  well  as  fh)u 
fiKts  which  have  come  under  the  observation  of  the  author  of  these  pages, 
«e  srrive  at  the  following  conclusions: — 

1.  In  acme  instances,  the  blood  appears  at  first  unaltered  as  regards  colour, 
proportion,  firmness  of  the  crassamentum,  power  of  coagulation,  quality  of 
tlie  senun,  &c.,  and  continues  so  till  the  accession  of  the  second  stage." 

2.  More  generally,  and  even  in  cases  in  which,  judging  from  its  general 
Kpect,  it  would  seem  to  preserve  its  usual  characters,  the  blood  is  found 
■ore  or  less — often  very  considerably  and  as  often  completely — deprived  of 
its  power  of  coagulation ;  the  crassamentum,  when  the  separation  takes  place, 
bciBg  generally  found  broad,  flat,  thin,  of  soft  consistence,  and  diffluent.' 

3.  But  this  inability  or  reluctanoe  to  coagulation,  though  generally  exhibited, 
B  not  universal,  and  cases  occur  in  which  the  blood  coagulates  with  as  much 
itidinesB  and  firmness  as  in  other  diseases.     Dr.  Kelly  remarks,  that  he  has 


pp.  12&-127 ;  Copland,  iii.  141 ;  Boyle,  pp.  114, 167;  Gillespie,  pp.  42,  72 ; 
I.  Jsduoo,  L  294,  &c. ;  Rouppe, p.  807 ;  lb.,  Transl.,  p.  41 1 ;  Hollidsy,  pp.  10, 1 1 ;  Arnold, 
pf.  24,  85;  Hunter,  pp.  64,  124,  155;  McLean  (H.),  p.  32;  Blair,  p.  84;  Hum%  pp. 
19S-9;  Leracher,  pp.  76, 82;  Heastie,  p.  21 ;  Frost,  xii.  30;  Joubert,  p.  971 ;  Savardsy, 
f.  TtZ;  Ferer  of  Cayenne  in  1850,  p.  176 ;  Lempriere,  ii.  278 ;  Magne  An.  Marit.  1844, 
IT.  562;  Mmher,  p.  887;  Ralph,  ii.  p.  77;  Vincent,  p.  45;  Mabit,  pp.  11,  12;  Catel, 
f.  15;  BTans,  p.  226;  J.  Bayy,  Ed.  J.,  IxxU.  280;  Roohonx,  F.  J.,  p.  157;  Imray,  liii. 
tl;  Wilaoo,  p.  24;  WilliamsDn,  i.  127;  Nichole,  in  Johnson,  p.  102;  Rufz,  p.  15; 
Fi^bK,  p.  857 ;  BaUy,  p.  202 ;  Chirac,  i.  57 ;  Louis,  p.  75 ;  Doughty,  pp.  14,  95,  106, 
118,  132-4,  160;  GiUkrist,  iL  280;  FeUowes,  pp.  55,  62;  Blair,  p.  9 ;  Audouard,  p.  221 ; 
Bsthe,  pp.  88,  255;  O'Halloran,  p.  112;  Palloni  Firmin,  Maladie  de  Surinam;  Pennell, 
llML-Chir.  Trans.,  zxzri.  258 ;  De  Maria,  p.  61 ;  Arejula,  p.  427 ;  Lallemant,  ObserTa9CBS 
Aecrea  da  Epidemic,  &e.,  p.  8,  Rio  Janeiro,  1851. 

>  Rash,  Rochouz,  Catel,  BUdr. 

*  Rasli,  Caldwell,  Cathrall,  Lining,  Moultrie,  Warren,  Bruce,  Hillary,  Sterens,  Jack- 
SOS,  S.  Brown,  Irrine,  Kelly,  Harrison,  Stone,  Cartwright,  Lempriere,  Rufz,  Bone,  S.  H. 
Jackson,  Miller,  Townsend,  Palloni,  Parisetj  Vincent,  Mabit,  Valentin,  Ralph,  Drysdale, 
SaTarftsy,  Nasmyth,  Leracher,  Hunter,  Caisergue,  Diet  des  Soi.  M^,  HoUiday,  Rouppe, 
fiillrepir,  Catel,  ETans,  Hacket,  Oillkrest,  Rochoux,  Imray,  Firmin,  Hume,  Makittrick, 
Qros,  FeUowes,  Blair,  Audouard,  Berths. 
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seen  the  blood  coagulate  as  perfectly  in  the  yellow  fever  as  in  ordinary  inter* 
mittent  fever.*  Dr.  Stevens  states  that  in  that  form  of  pyrexia  which  he  de- 
nominates climate  fever,  the  fibrin  coagulates  firmly.'  Pr.  Evans  found  the 
blood  diseased  in  only  11  out  of  26  fatal  cases,  and  in  12  out  of  37  others  (p. 
225) ;  which,  admitting  them  all  to  have  been  genuine  yellow  fever  cases — which 
I  do  not — is  a  small  proportion.  But  be  the  number  small  or  large,  some  of 
those  in  which  the  blood  did  not  appear  to  the  reporter  to  have  been  diseased, 
were  doubtless  of  that  sort,  and  necessarily  furnish  us  with  examples  of  firm 
and  natural  coagulation  in  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Frost  says :  **  The  blood  drawn 
was  in  some  dense  and  almost  black,  and  if  allowed  to  stand  a  little  while, 
was  as  complu^t  and  solid  as  the  sid^stance  of  the  liver.''*  Drysdale  states, 
that  '4n  some  cases  the  crassamentnm  was  very  firm."*  The  retention  of  the 
power  of  firm  coagulation  might,  in  the  absence  of  positive  facts,  be  inferred 
from  the  statements  already  cited  in  reference  to  the  manifestation  of  particular 
conditions  of  the  blood  usually  associated  with  the  power  in  question,  and  to 
which  I  shall  revert  presently.  To  this  I  must  add,  that  instances  have 
fallen  under  my  observation  in  which  the  blood,  in  respect  to  the  power  in 
question,  dififered  in-  no  wise  from  blood  in  health,  or  in  diseases  of  a  different 
character.* 

4.  In  many  cases,  the  power  of  coagulation,  though  not  lost,  is  tardy  in 
manifesting  itself;  pften  it  does  not  do  so  until  the  blood  has  been  for  some 
time  removed  from  the  body  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric 
air.  We  have  seen  the  statements  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Jackson,  of  this  city 
(p.  80),  Desportes,  in  the  Wiest  Indies,  and  others.  Dr.  Doughty  drew 
some  blood  (two  ounces)  for  experiment.  "  For  two  hours  there  was  but 
little  disposition  to  coagulate ;  it  then  began  gradually  to  coalesce  in  its  par- 
ticles, from  the  bottom  of  the  pot,,  and  in  the  course  of  six  hours  there  was  a 
general  appearance  of  coagulum,  without  the  slightest  separation  of  serum, 
however,  and  it  was  of  so  slender  a  texture,  that  the  immersion  of  the  feather 
end  of  a  quill  returned  it  instantly  into  one  homogeneous  mass."  When  the 
patient  had  recovered,  or  nearly,  blood  was  again  taken  for  further  experi- 
ment. This  formed,  in  a  few  minutes,  a  very  firm  coagulum,  which  could  not 
be  separated,  as  before,  by  the  immersion  of  a  feather.  Next  morning  there 
was  a  separation  of  serum  to  nearly  half  the  quantity  of  the  whole  mass, 
of  a  deep  green-like  yellow  colour,  very  much  resembling  that  of  urine 
(pp.  160,  1,  8).  Dr.  Nott  collected  the  blood  by  thrusting  a  trocar  into  the 
right  auricle,  and  drawing  it  off  in  clean  quinine  bottles.  It  was  so  fluid, 
and  was  accumulated  in  such  quantity  in  the  auricle,  and  veins  connected 
with  it,  that  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  death  it  would  run  freely  through  the 
canula  to  the  amount  of  a  pint  or  more.  When  set  aside,  it  generally  coagu- 
lated ;  in  some  cases  this  was  effected  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  but  in 
others  not  before  several  hours — even  as  late  as  thirty-six.'    The  same  tar- 

1  Am.  Journal  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xiv.  889.        '  Stevens  on  the  Blood,  pp.  206-7. 

•  Med.  Repos.,  xii.  80.  «  Med.  Mus.,  i.  188. 

•  Davidge,  Dickinson,  Blair.  •  Am.  J.,  ix.  (N.  8.)  281. 
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diness  has  been  noticed  by  Blair  (p.  84),  S.  Brown  (p.  15),  and  Harrison 
(p.  140). 

5.  In  manj  instanced  the  blood,  from  the  onset  of  the  attack,  thongh  more 
gnierally  after  the  accession  of  the  later  stages,  not  only  manifests  a  relnctance 
to  coagulate,  but  remains  flnid,  and,  as  it  were,  dissolved.  We  have  seen 
thtt  this  peculiar  state  of  blood  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Rash,  Physick,  Cathrall, 
Caldwell,  Nassy,  and  other  historians  of  our  early  epidemics.  It  was  found  in 
ov  more  recent  vifflitations.  It  is  mentioned  by  Lining,  Moultrie,  Hume,  Nas- 
DTth,  Bruce,  Hillary,  Hunter,  and  Stevens ;  and  has  been  noticed  and  dwelt 
vpon  by  other  writers  in  this  and  other  countries — Evans,  Frost,  Pariset, 
Stone,  Irvine,  S.  Brown,  Miller,  Davidge,  Cartwright,  Caisergues,  Ralph, 
Townsend,  Catel,  Valentin,  Vincent,  Mabit,  R.  Jackson,  Imray,  Levacher, 
Gros,  Andonard,  Berthe,  Nott,  Blin,  Joubert,  Bryce,  Veitch,  Bone,  Bryson, 
8.  H.  Jackson.^ 

6.  In  some  cases  during  most  epidemics,  and  very  generally  daring  others, 
tlie  blood  is  found  sizy,  and  even  cupped,  and  presenting,  more  or  less  exactly, 
t^  appearance  described  by  Dr.  Rush.  Drysdale,  during  the  epidemic  of  Bal- 
timore, observed  cases  in  which  the  crassamentum  was  covered  with  a  thick 
iMiffy  coat,  cup-formed,  and  floating  in  a  large  quantity  of  serum.  In  other 
cases,  in  which  there  was  no  separation,  a  quantity  of  very  yellow  lymph  floated 
on  the  top  of  the  red  globules  till  it  coagulated — ^the  whole  congealed  into  a 
solid  mass.*  Chisholm  states  that  the  blood  drawn  at  an  early  period  always 
threw  up  an  inflammatory  crust  of  greater  or  less  thickness  (i.  336).  Ro- 
diooz  says  that,  in  the  West  Indies,  after  the  first  forty-eight  hoars,  the 
blood  in  one-half  of  the  cases  is  sizy.  In  some  instances,  the  size  is  a  simple 
jdh  of  a  pearl-gray  colour — ^tremulous,  semi-transparent,  and  from  half  to 
one  line  thick.  In  other  instances,  it  is  of  a  net-like  character,  through  the 
openings  of  which  the  crassamentum  is  seen,  covered  or  not  with  a  thin 
gelatinous  pellicle.  In  others,  again,  it  is  from  one  to  three  lines  thick,  and 
of  a  yellowish  colour."  Other  writers,  as  Williamson,  Dickerson,  Cathrall, 
dnrie,  Savar^,  Grant,  and  Catel,  speak  of  a  buffy  coat. 

7.  More  frequently  the  blood  does  not  present  a  bufify  character,  and  is 
■either  sizy  nor  cupped.  We  have  jast  seen  that  this  freedom  from  size  was 
often,  if  not  generally,  noticed  in  our  early  epidemics.  It  was  common — 
■ay,  almost  universal — ^in  that  of  1853,  and  among  the  cases  which  occurred 
the  next  year.  According  to  Rochoux,  the  appearances  in  question  were  ab- 
mt  in  one-half  the  cases  which  fell  under  his  observation;  and  few,  if  any  of 
the  writers  above  referred  to  speak  of  them  otherwise  than  as  of  rare  occur- 
rence. In  like  manner,  Drysdale  states  that  in  some  instances  they  were  absent 
in  Baltimore,  in  1794.  'Dr.  Davidge  remarks  that,  in  1798,  in  the  same  city, 
the  blood,  when  abstracted,  was  seldom  covered  with  a  hxiffy  coat  (i.  104). 
"Never,**  says  Dr.  Gillkrest,  *' has  the  blood,  in  a  single  instance,  presented 
a  boffy  surface"  (ii.  280).     Harrison  affirms  that,  in  Kew  Orleans,  blood 

•  Report  on  Fever  of  Cayenne.  •  Med.  Mus.,  i.  138. 

*  Bochonx,  Traits  de  la  FieTre  Jaune,  i.  157, 158 ;  lb.,  Des.  Dif.  Mai.,  &c.,  pp.  G30,  841. 
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drawn  from  the  arm  rarelj,  if  ever,  presents  a  bnffj  coat,  and  that  he  has 
never  seen  it  cnpped  (p.  140).  Rnfz  (p.  16)  made  a  like  obsenration  in 
Martinique  in  1838.  Catel  (p.  15)  speaks  of  an  albuminous  coating  as  only 
of  occasional  occurrence.  Frost .  did  not  recollect  to  have  3een  a  buffj  coat 
(xii).  30).  Moselej  (p.  445)  remarks  that  the  surface  of  the  blood  is  never 
sizy,  and  seldom  contracted;  and  similar  observations  are  recorded  by  Lining, 
Warren,  Hillary,  Moultrie,  Towne,  Hume,  Ferguson,  Racket,  Stevens,  Nott,  > 
Trotter,  R.  Jackson  (Fever  of  Jammca),  Bone,  Davidge,  Bryson,  Boyle, 
Lempriere,  and  Pennell. 

8.  In  some  instances — during  some  epidemics  and  seasons,  very  generally — 
the  blood,  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  fe  of  •  florid,  brilliant  red  or  scarlet 
colour.  This  appearance,  nUeh  is  mote  eommon  when  the  circulation  is 
more  than  usually  rapid,  ww  noticed,  n  already  seen,  in  the  epidemics  of 
this  city  ;*  and  such,  algo^  wae  the  ease  at  Grenada  in  1793,  according  to 
Chisholm  (i.  336).  A  like  appearanee  htm  been  noted  by  Palloni,  Catel, 
Rouppe,  Gaisergues,  Dickinson,  Steveni,  Moseley;  Wilson,  Rochoux,  Hillary, 
Foumier,  Lining,  Bruce,  Warren,  Desportes,  Stevens,  Trotter,  Hume^  Wil- 
son, and  Pennell,  as  of  frequent  or  occasional  occurrence. 

9.  In  all  cases,  whatever  be  the  appearance  of  the  blood  at  the  onset  of  the 
attack,  it  becomes  dark,  and  even  black  as  the  disease  advances  and  passes 
to  the  last  stage.  In  many  instances,  and  during  some  epidemics,  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases,  it  exhibits  a  dark  hue  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease ;  and  in  all  instances  it  is  found  so  after  death.  I  haye  already 
referred  to  Rush,  Physick,  Cathrall,  Deveze,  Moultrie,  Bruce,  Makittrick, 
and  Stevens,  for  statements  to  that  effect ;  and,  if  we  turn  to  the  writings  of 
Savar^y,  Williamson,  Bruce,  Maher,  Joubert,  Chabert,  S.  Brown,  Stone, 
Bone,  Catel,  Bryson,  Caisergues,  Copland,  Levacher,  Nichols,  Rufz,  Dariste, 
Jackson,  Brown,  Kelly,  Cartwright,  Dalmas,  Pariset,  Vincent,  Mabit,  Valen- 
tin, Evans,  Palloni,  Drysdale,  Miller,  E,  H.  Smith,  Gillespie,  Frost,  Rouppe, 
Towne,  Pugnet,  Bally,  Hacket,  Wilson,  Gros,  Blin,  Fellbwes,  Audouard, 
Berthe,  Doughty,  Blair,  and  Pennell,  we  shall  find  that  the  change  has  been 
noticed  everywhere. 

10.  In  some  instances,  according  to  Warrwi,  Hillary,  Moultrie,  Stevens, 

and  Caisergues,  the  crassamentnm   presents   dark  blackish  spots  on  its 
surface. 

11.  It  is  not  unfrequent  when  the  blood  is  dark,  while  issuing  from  the 
body,  to  find  it  becoming  more  florid  as  it  flows,  or  after  exposure  to  the  air. 
(Drysdale f  Eufz,) 

12.  In  some  instances,  the  blood  presents  a  mixed  appearance,  as  if  the 
vein  had  contained  two  differently-coloured  fluids — the  one  bright  red,  the 
other  almost  black.     This  was  observed  by  Dr.  Imray,  at  Antigua,  in  1838. 

13.  In  some  instances,  the  blood  has  been  found,  even  at  the  onset,  quite 
fluid  and  of  thin  consistence.  Dr.  Rush  and  others  noticed  this  peculiarity  in 
this  city,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  of  frequent  occurrence  in  several  works  already 

>  Badi,  Cathrall,  Caldwell. 
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referred  to — Hillary,  Caisergpies,  Fournier,  Nicholls,  Townsend,  Miller,  Nott,' 
Frofit,  Racket,  Leracher,  Imraj.  This  character  is  more  frequently  observed 
IB  the  latter  stages,  and  often  only  after  death. 

14.  In  other  cases,  it  is  represented  as  thicker,  in 'the  early  and  aifter- 
stages,  than  in  health,  and  as  having  the  appearance  of  molasses.  The  same 
diarmcter  of  the  blood  is  noticed  after  death.  {Evans,  Cartwright,  Hacket, 
Bally,  Savari»y,) 

'  15.  In  some  instances,  there  is  an  uncommon  relactance  in  the  flow  of  the 
Wood,  although  the  pulse  may  feel  strong  and  full.  (Brown,  Evans,) 

16.  As  regards  the  arterial  blood.  Dr.  Hacket  (Med,'€hir,  Rev,,  xvi.  291) 
found  it,  in  the  living  subjeot,  to  present  its  characteristic  bright-scarlet 
kne.  Bat  that  such  has  not  always  been  the  case,  is  fully  proved  by  the 
statements  of  older  trnd  modern  writers.  Towne  observed  that  not  only  the 
Teoous,  but  the  arterial  blood  also,  was  dark,  and  became  ''a  lazy,  stagnating, 
asd  inactive  puddle."  Dr.  Stone  found  it  black  at  Woodville  in  }844,  and 
at  Natchez  four  years  after.  Pariset  afirms  that  the  arterial  blood  presented 
the  same  characters  as  the  venous,  in  regard  to  colour  and  consistence,  at 
Barcelona  in  1821.  We  have  also  seen  that  similar  observations  were  made 
by  Dr.  Stevens,  of  Santa  Cruz ;  and  every  dissection,  those  of  Dr.  Hacket 
Bot  excepted,  shows  that,  after  death,  the  blood  found  in  the  left  cavities  of 
the  heart  differs  in  nothing  from  that  contained  in  the  right. 

IT.  Dr.  Rush  is  not  the  only  writer  who  has  noticed  the  increased  tem- 
pentore  of  the  blood  in  the  early  stage  of  the  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Drysdale 
Rinarks  that,  at  Baltimore,  in  1794,  it  was  sometimes  so  hot  as  to  impart  a 
icorching  sensation  to  the  arm ;  and  Dr.  Rufz,  of  Martinique,  called  atten- 
tiOB  to  the  same  peculiarity  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  1838,  '9  (p.  16). 
Haller,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  great  work  on  Physiology  (p.  36),  cites 
anthorities  to  prove  that,  in  yellow  fever,  the  temperature  of  the  blood  has 
been  known  to  rise  to  102  degrees;  and  facts  might  be  adduced  to  show  that 
it  has  risen  higher  still.  It  has  been  found  that  the  temperature  of  the  body 
retches  to  from  104  to  110  degrees — that  in  health  being  98}.  A  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  blood  may  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  occur ;  for,  as  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Babington,  whatever  theory  may 
be  adopted  respecting  the  generation  of  animal  heat,  it  is  a  fact,  which  is 
generally  admitted,  that  it  is  effected  through  the  medium  of  the  blood ; 
that  it  is,  caieris  paribus,  increased  in  proportion  to  the  velocity,  freedom, 
and  force  of  the  circulation ;  and  that  it  is  mainly  dependent  for  its  deve- 
lopment on  the  presence  of  red  particles.*  The  increased  heat  of  the  blood 
beyond  the  healthy  standard,  in  the  early  stage  of  some  forms  of  yellow 
fever,  is  placed  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  and  cannot  be  matter  Of 
astonishment.  It  is,  of  course,  not  peculiar  to  the  disease,  and  is  gene- 
rally, though  not  always,  found* in  other  fevers  and  the  phlegmasia.  In 
intermittents  it  has  risen  to  104;  in  other  fevers,  to  106  and  108;  and  in 
eontinned  fevers,  to  109.  {Haller,) 

I  Cyclop,  of  Anat  and  Phys.,  L  418. 
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18.  It  has  been  seen  that  while  changes  are  effected  in  the  character  and 
appearance  of  the  blood  generally,  and  in  the  consistence  and  colonr  of  the 
crassamentam,  alterations  of  equal  importance  and  extent  are  noticed  in  the 
semm,  both  in  respect  to  quantity  and  coloration. 

a.  In  many  instances,  the  number  varying  at  different  seasons,  there  is  no 
separation  into  crassamentum  and  serum,  the  blood  drawn  retaining  its  homo- 
geneity— and  this,  whether  it  coagulates  or  remains  fluid.  In  this  city,  this 
character  was  frequently  observed  during  the  epidemic  of  1793;  less  so  in 
1794.  It  was  likewise  observed  in  Baltimore  in  1794  {Drysdale,  i.  138), 
and  is  noticed  by  Evans,  Frost,  Lining,  Gillkrest,  Lefort,  and  Nasmyth. 

5.  In  many  cases,  when  the  separation  into  crassamentum  and  serum  takes 
place,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  normal  state, 
especially  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  Virginia,  found 
the  proportion  of  the  serum  to  be  one-half  in  the  beginning,  two-thirds  at 
the  height,  and  larger  in  the  aftor-part  of  the  disease ;  and  Desportes  repre- 
sents the  blood,  in  the  early  stage,  as  containing  but  little  serum.  Similar 
facts  were  shown  here  by  Cathrall  and  others ;  at  Martinique  by  Rufz  and 
Catel,  and  elsewhere  by  Williamson,  llouppe,  Savartsy,  Grant,  Audou- 
ard,  &c. 

r.  On  the  other  hand,  Drysdale  remarks  that  in  some  cases  the  quantity  of 
serum  was  in  excess  (p.  138).  Dr.  Imray,  too,  states  that  at  Antigua,  in 
1838,  the  serum  was  in  larger  quantity  than  natural,  even  at  the  onset  of  the 
attack  (pp.  91,  92) ;  so,  likewise,  Gillespie  (p.  71)  and  Moultrie  (p.  3). 

d.  Like  Dr.  Rush,  Dr.  Drysdale  states  that  in  some  cases  the  serum  had 
the  appearance  of  water  in  which  meat  had  been  washed  (p.  138).  Dr. 
Caisergues  makes  similar  remarks  as  to  the  blood  issuing  from  the  outlets  of 
the  body  (p.  159). 

«.  The  serum  is  usually  found  of  a  yellow  or  an  orange  colour.  This,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  early  noticed  in  this  city  by  Drs.  Rush  and  Cathrall,  and 
has  been  observed  by  many  others.  It  is  mentioned  by  Warren,  Hillary, 
Stevens,  Bally,  Palloni,  Caisergues,  Stone,  Rouppe;  Foumier,  Gillespie,  Pari- 
set.  Frost,  Potter,  Stevens,  Archer,  S.  H.  Jackson,  Drysdale,  &c. 

/.  In  some  instances,  a  portion  of  the  red  or  black  extraneous  matter  is 
precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  or  the  serum  mixes  intimately  with  these, 
and  acquires  thereby  a  bright  scarlet,  or  dark,  or  muddy  hue,  as  the  case  may 
be;  all  of  which  have  been  noticed  by  Rush,  Stevens,  Catel,  Imray,  Potter, 
and  Nott. 

19.  It  remains  to  remark,  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  blood  in  yellow 
fever,  that  it  has  been  found  to  emit  a  peculiar  smell,  which  differs  from  that 
emitted  by  the  blood  in  other  fevers — plague,  typhus,  typhoid,  Ac. — and  is 
probably  produced  by  a  volatile  salt  of  ammonia.  This  fact  was  noticed  in 
the  West  Indies  by  Dr.  Stevens  (p.  219),  in  relation  to  that  form  of  the  fever 
he  denominates  the  African  typhus ;  and  Dr.  Rush,  in  his  account  of  the 
epidemic  of  1794,  states  that  a  similar  fact  was  communicated  to  him  by  a 
German  bleeder,  whose  experience  in  1793  was  very  ample,  and  aififmed  he 
could  distinguish  the  yellow  from  all  other  forms  of  fever.     **From  the  cer- 
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ttlDty  of  his  decision  in  one  case  which  came  under  mj  notice,"  adds  Dr.  R., 
"before  a  suspicion  had  taken  place  of  the  feyer  being  in  the  city,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  there  is  a  foundation  for  his  remark."  (Vol.  iii.  p.  223.) 
I  mar  add  that  Mr.  Ripperger,  an  experienced  bleeder  and  highly  respectable 
■an,  who  has  gone  through  all  our  epidemics,  from  1793  (inclusive)  to  the 
present  day,  and  during  that  time — thanks  to  the  system  of  practice  long  in 
Togae — shed  more  blood  than  any  ten  men  living  or  dead,  has  confirmed  to 
m  the  above  statement  of  Dr.  Rush's  informant.  And  why  should  it  not  be 
fo?  It  is  known,  particularly  since  the  experiments  of  Barruel,  that  the  blood 
of  every  vertebrate  animal  has  in  it  an  odoriferous  principle,  identical  in  all 
the  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  similar  to  the  odour  of  the  cutaneous 
tnospiration,  or  to  that  part  of  it  which  gives  to  each  animal  its  character- 
istic smell.  We  know  also  that,  according  to  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Btmiel,  and  more  or  less  acknowledged  by  other  chemists,  the  blood  of  each 
ifidividoal  exhales  an  odour  closely  resembling  that  of  the  cutaneous  perspi- 
ntion ;  and  so  peculiar,  that  the  species,  and  even  the  sex,  of  any  animal, 
from  whom  a  given  quantity  of  blood  has  been  drawn,  may  be  determined  by 
it  It  is  known,  also,  that  certain  poisonous  and  other  substances — ether, 
liTdrocyanic  acid,  camphor,  and  alcohol,  which,  when  taken  into  the  system, 
find  their  way  into  the  circulation — impart  peculiar  odours  to  the  Wood ;  and, 
when  we  combine  these  various  circumstances  together,  we  cannot  help  per- 
eeinng  that  the  yellow  fever,  like  other  malarial  and  zymotic  poisons,  when 
absorbed,  may  so  modify  the  fluid  as  to  produce  analogous  effects. 

In  the  latter  stage,  towards  the  close  of  life,  the  blood  discharged  by  hemor- 
rhaflre  is  represented,  by  Chisholm,  Brown,  Caisergues,  Palloni,  and  Berthe,  as 
emitting  a  highly  offensive  smell.  But,  by  Dariste  and  many  other  writers, 
the  statement  has  been  invalidated ;  and  my  own  observations  lead  me  to 
nnite  with  them  in  opinion,  and  to  ascribe  the  effect  to  the  changes  which  the 
fluid  undergoes  after  exuding  from  the  capillaries.* 

The  preceding  facts  and  statements  can  leave  no  doubt  on  our  minds  that 
the  blood  in  the  yellow  fever  approximates,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  condi- 
tion it  presents  in  other  pyrexia  of  the  zymotic  class.  It  exists,  in  varying 
degrees,  in  all  malarial  diseases,  from  the  simple  intermittent  to  the  malignant 
remittent,  as  well  as  in  typhoid,  typhus,  and  relapsing  fever,  to  say  nothing 

*  It  would  be  ansafe  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  blood  circulatiDg  through  the  system 
hj  that  of  the  fluid  ooxing  from  the  capillaries  of  the  mouth,  anus,  stomach,  ulcers,  &c., 
for  facts  are  adduced  to  show  that,  while  the  latter  may  appear  dissolvedr  the  former  may 
retain  many  of  its  physical  properties.  Dr.  Blair  giyes  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  bled 
from  the  arm  to  Jvi,  "while  his  skin  was  yellow,  mind  stupefied,  urine  scanty,  oozing  of 
Uaek,  molasses-like  blood  from  mouth  and  anus,  cadavferic  odour  from  body  after  black 
vomit;  and  yet  the  blood  was  florid,  though  with  yellow  serum,  and  clot  so  firm,  that, 
after  standing  eighteen  hours,  when  four-fifths  divided  through,  the  clot  could  be  sus- 
pended by  one  of  ite  sections,  without  any  tendency  of  the  other  to  break  ofi'."  Dr.  B. 
adds:  "  The  healthiness  of  the  circulation,  simultaneous  with  a  dissolved  appearance  of 
the  extrarasated  blood,  was  not  uncommon,  and  frequently  continued  during  all  the  suc- 
eewTe  stages,  and  up  to  the  hour  of  death"  (p.  84). 
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of  cholera,  the  plagae,-and  eraptive  ferers.  •  It  has  been  pointed  out,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  fevers  of  this  country,  by  Drs.  Daniel,  Drake,  Dickson,  Stew- 
ardson,  Stevens,  Fridk,  and  others,  and  has  not  been  neglected  by  those  who  i 
have  written  on  the  fevers  of  England,  France,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Italy,  and  i 
Germany,  as  well  as  of  the  West  Indies,  Algeria,  Western  Africa,  Egypt^  !i 
Ceylon,  and  Persia,  as  the  reader  may  readily  find  by  referring  to  the  pages  of  ) 
Haxham,  Cleghom,  Sarcone,  R.  Armstrong,  Evans,  Tweedie,  Gormack,  Ste-  n 
vens,  Boyle,  J.  Davy,  Andral,  Leonard  and  Foley,  Glanny,  Bnms,  Stokes,  i 
Reid,  Stoker,  Haspel,  Bondin,  McWilliams,  Jennings,  J.  Armstrong,  Lecann,  n 
Cozzi,  Salvagnoli,  F.  Homes,  Clot  Bey,  C.  W.  Bell,  and  Cameron.     That  it  a 
manifests,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease — ^in  some  cases,  at  least — as  it  do€8   i 
in  other  forms  of  malarial  fevers,  little  or  no  change  from  its  normal  state,  may  n 
be  trne  ;  but,  in  a  greater  number  of  instances,  it  undergoes,  even  at  a  v^  ( 
early  period — ^indeed,  from  the  outset,  and  perhaps,  as  we  shall  see,  before  the  j| 
attack,  and  always  at  an  advanced  period,  alterations  of  the  most  important  | 
kind,  in  its  chemical  composition  and  physical  characters,  no  one  can  deny.  ^ 
The  fluid  is  in  that  state  which  has  received  the  denomination  of  hypinosis,  and  q 
in  the  worst  and  malignant  cases  reaches  that  denominated  spansemia.     The  i, 
fibrin  is  frequently  less  than  in  healthy  blood,  or,  if  it  amounts  to  the  normal   ^ 
quantity,  its  proportion  to  the  blood-corpuscles  is  less  than  is  found  in  a  state  i, 
of  health.     In  the  early  stage  of  uncomplicated  cases,  this  element  is  never   , 
augmented ;  sometimes  it  is  in  natural  quantity,  often  diminished ;  but^  what-    , 
ever  be  the  proportion  of  it  at  first,  the  quantity  decreases  as  the  disease 
advances.    The  blood,  from  this  circumstance,  has  a  tendency  towards  a  state 
of  dissolution,  or  that  which,  at  a  period  not  very  remote  from  our  own,  was 
designated  by  the  name  of  putrid  or  adynamic.   It  presents  all  the  characters 
resulting  from  this  diminution  of  fibrin,  imperfect  separation  of  the  scrum 
and  crassamentum,  and,  as  a  result  of  this  diminished  quantity  of  the  former, 
a  dark-coloured,  large,  flat,  and  soft,  or  over-diffluent  coagulum,  or  no  coagu- 
lum  at  all.   At  the  same  time,  no  albuminous  coat  forms,  or,  when  it  does,  it 
is  thin  and  soft,  and  consists  of  a  gelatinous,  parti-coloured  deposit  on  the 
clot,  and  the  serum  is  more  or  less  discoloured  from  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  bile,  or  from  dissolved  hsematoglobulin  or  blood-corpuscles  in  suspension. 
While  such  are  the  changes  that  take  place  in  regard  to  the  fibrin,  the  quan- 
tity of  corpuscles  is  either  absolutely  increased,  or  their  proportion  to  the 
fibrin  is  larger  than  in  the  healthy  state ;  and,  in  addition,  the  quantity  of 
solid  constituents  is  also  frequently  larger  than  in  the  normal  fluid. 

Dr.  John  Davy  states  that,  in  three  different  examples  in  which,  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  fever,  a  minute  quantity — a  drop  or  two— of  blood  was 
taken  from  a  vein  and  put  into  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  the  cor- 
puscles, under  the  microscope,  exhibited  their  normal  form  and  about  their 
normal  dimensions,  excepting  in  two,  in  which  they  seemed  thinner  than 
usual.  "Whenever  the  blood  was  examined,  taken  from  the  dead  body,  how- 
ever rapidly  after  death,  the  corpuscles  were  seen  to  be  corrugated,  as  if  from 
incipient  putrefaction,  to  which,  after  death,  and  even  before,  in  the  advanced 
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» was  a  great  tendency."^  Another  microscopical  inquirer,  whose 
ins  were  in  like  manner  conducted  in  tropical  regions,  M.  de  Bien^ 
iserred  rather  different  resnlts.  Examining  the  blood  in  all  stages 
lae,  he  found  that,  even  at  an  early  period,  the  parenchyma,  which 
a  envelop  to  the  globules,  was  destroyed.  The  blood  was  very 
its  colour  had  changed  from  a  purple  to  a  cherry  red.  These 
were  greater  in  proportion  to  the  advanced  period  of  the  disease.' 
ills  obtained  in  examinations  recently  made  at  my  request  by  Pro- 
j,  were  far  from  being  confirmatory  of  those  last  mentioned,  and 
sertain  extent  of  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Davy.     Two  portions  of 

examined.  The  flint  was  procured  by  me  from  an  individual  in 
art  of  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  whose  skin  was  of.  a  deep 
our,  and  cool ;  pulse  80,  and  weak ;  mind  wandering,  &c.  The 
1  taken  from  the  heart  of  the  same  individual  a  few  hours  after 

both  cases  the  examination  was  made  almost  immediately  after 
M  obtained.  In  the  first,  the  blood  was  of  a  dark  logwood-red 
1  imparted  to  the  sides  of  the  receiving  vessel,  as  it  flowed,  a  yel- 
'e,  resulting  from  the  serum,  which  was  of  a  deep  yellow.  There 
disposition  to  separation  or  coagulation,  and  the  crassamentum 
I  soft  and  easily  broken.  Placed  under  the  microscope,  the  cor- 
re  found  apparently  unchanged.  A  few  only  were  broken.  In  a 
inutes,  they  formed  numberless  piles,  overlapping  each,  and  show- 
leir  flat  surface.  Soon  after,  they  turned  on  their  edges,  and, 
losely  to  each  other,  formed  themselves  into  rouleaux,  lying  on 
kod  branching  off  in  all  directions.  In  no  case  could  the  slightest 
of  the  destruction  of  the  enveloping  parenchyma,  spoken  of  by  M. 
ly,  be  discovered ;  so  far  from  this,  and  so  far  from  being  broken  up, 
;le8  assumed,  in  the  last  particular  mentioned,  much  of  the  appear- 
present  in  inflammatory  blood.  Examined  fifteen  hours  after,  the 
were  found  to  have  lost  the  disposition  to  form  themselves  into 

They  remained  separate,  and  on  their  flat  surface  with  serrated 

soon  after,  as  the  process  of  exosmosis  progressed,  assumed  a 
3pearance. 

tion  of  blood  taken  from  the  heart  was  darker  than  the  preceding, 
deep  maroon  colour.  It  was  fluid  and  homogeneous.  Under  the 
,  it  gave  nearly  the  same  results.  The  globules  were  much  more 
than  in  the  former  specimen.  They  were  entire,  and  apparently 
rhere  was  no  destruction  of  the  enveloping  capsules,  and  no  cor- 
,8  if  from  incipient  putrefaction.  In  this  case,  however,  the  fluid 
•m  healthy  blood,  or  from  the  portion  previously  examined,  in  this, 
•rpuscles,  after  appearing  detached  and  showing  their  flat  surface, 
ry  soon  into  rouleaux,  without  passing  through  the  intermediary 

>f  Barbadoes  in  1847,  »8;  Edinb,  Journ.,  Ixxii.  281 ;  Ibid  ,  Notes  to  Blair, 
,  Ann.  Maritimes,  tol.  iv.,  for  1844,  p.  651. 
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process  of  overlapping  each  other.  Other  portions  were  examined  a  short  ' 
time  after,  and  at  once  exhibited  the  rouleaux  appearance,  thereby  leading  ^ 
to  the  inference,  that  these  were  formed  in  the  fluid  before  any  of  it  had  been  ^ 
placed  under  the  focus  of  the  instrument.  The  number  of  these  rouleaux  was  '^ 
immense,  and,  branching  off  at  all  angles,  they  formed,  as  it  were,  a  complete  ^ 
network.  On  this  subject,  however,  our  knowledge  has  not,  so  far,  made  •> 
much  progress ;  for  though,  from  its  general  appearance,  and  other  circnm-  ^ 
stances,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  blood  is  greatly  impaired  in  the  •  9 
disease  under  condderation,  the  microscope  has  not  as  yet  enabled  us  to  ' 
ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  changes  it  has  undergone.  Few,  therefore^  r: 
who  have  directed  their  attention  to  it  will  refuse  their  assent  to  the  remark  ■ 
of  an  able  investigator,  that  the  blood  is  greatly  affected,  and  its  microscopie  i 
appearance  greatly  modified  in  yellow  feVer,  as  well  as  in  congestive  and  'M 
typhous  fever ;  but  that  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  easy  to  name  the  specific  k 
changes  it  has  undergone.*  •«: 

Neither  can  we  say  that  in  regard  to  the  chemical  properties  of  the  blood  tl 
in  yellow  fever,  much  satisfactory  information  has  so  far  been  obtained.    Dr.  it 
Davy  informs  us  that,  in  several  instances  observed  by  him  at  Barbadoes,  ft 
during  the  epidemic  of  1847,"  the  fluid  was  found  acid  by  the  test  of  litmns  ^ 
paper,  thus  differing  from  the  blood  of  other  forms  of  malarial  fevers,  in  i& 
which,  so  far  from  being  acid,  it  preserves  its  alkaline  reaction.     Dr.  Davy  is  ■ 
not  the  only  one  who  found  the  altered  blood  acid.     Trials  made  by  myself  i 
prove  it  to  be  so,  while  sometimes  it  is  neutral ;  and  when,  bearing  in  mind    ^ 
the  uncoagnlated  state  of  the  blood,  its  grumous  appearance,  and  other  pecu-    i 
liarities,  we  revert  to  the  effects  of  acids  upon  the  fluid — a  subject  which  will    ' 
be  alluded  to  in  another  chapter — as  well  as  to  the  impediment  which  exists 
to  the  excretion  of  the  organic  acids  which  are  commonly  being  formed  in  the 
system,  and  perhaps  their  introduction  through  the  medium  of  the  eflScient 
cause  or  poison  which,  like  malarial  poisons  generally,  some  chemists  regard 
as  acid,  we  may  feel  disposed,  in  the  absence  of  positive  facts  furnished  by 
repeated  and  accurate    chemical  examinations,  to  admit  that  the  acidity 
alluded  to  must  often  exist  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  and  that  to 
it  must  be  ascribed  in  some  measure  the  changes  adverted  to. 

To  Dr.  William  Stevens,  whose  work'  appeared  in  London  twenty-three 
years  ago,  credit  has  usually  been  given  for  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the 
blood,  in  yellow  and  other  fevers  of  kindred  nature,  is  deficient  in  the  propor- 
tion of  its  saline  ingredients,  and  that  to  this  circumstance  must  be  referred 
the  dark  colour  of  the  fluid  observed  at  some  period  or  another  of  the 
disease,  sometimes  at  the  onset,  always  in  the  last  stages.  According  to 
his  observations  and  experiments,  the  red  colour  of  the  hfematosin  is  im- 
parted to  it  by  the  ingredients  in  question,  and  any  change  in  the  pro- 

*  Microscopic  Observations,  pertaining  to  Yellow  Fever,  by  J.  L.  Riddell,  M.  D.  New 
Orleans,  1854. 

*  Edinburgh  Journal,  Ixxii.  280. 

*  Observations  on  the  Ilcaithj  and  Diseased  Properties  of  the  Blood.    LondoQ,  1832. 
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MrtioQ  of  these  will  occasion  a  correspondiDg  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
lid,  which  remains  bkck  even  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen,  but  in- 
utlj  changes  colonr  when  we  add  to  it  a  clear  flnid  that  contains  even  a 
nil  portion  of  anj  nentral  salt.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
•  hcta,  on  wldch  the  theory  of  Dr.  Stevens  rests,  are  not  correct,  and  the 
my  itself  mast  hence  be  set  aside ;  and  that  the  saline  constituents  of  the 
wd,  so  far  from  being  decreased  in  amount,  sometimes  exist  in  increased 
vportion.  The  fact  has  been  well  ascertained  in  respect  to  cholera,  con- 
ry  to  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Stevens,  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  and  others.  From 
I  and  other  circumstances,  we  may  conclude  that  the  diminution  of  the 
■line  reaction  in  the  blood,  and  its  dark  colour  and  diffluent  character, 

I  not  dne  to  the  loss  of  its  salts,  but  to  the  impeded  elimination  of  organic 
dSy  which,  as  already  remarked,  are  constantly  being  formed  in  this  disease, 
Abj  are  stated  to  be  in  some  other  zymotic  complaints. 

Bot  these  are  not  the  only  changes  that  are  found  to  occur  in  the  blood  of 
low  fever.  M.  Chassaniol,  whose  residence,  during  several  years,  at  Gua- 
oape,  afforded  him  ample  opportunities  of  investigating  the  subject,  has 
mtly  communicated  the  result  of  sundry  experiments  on  the  blood,  insti- 
ed  at  his  request  by  an  able  chamist,  and  which  led  to  the  discovery  that  this 
id  after  death,  and  most  probably  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  contains 
otable  quantity  of  urea.  In  one  case,  50  grammes  of  blood,  taken  from  the 
irt  a  few  hours  after  death,  gave  0.24  of  that  substance,  and,  in  another,  60 
L  gave  0.29.  In  stating  these  results,  the  operator  remarks  that  the  blood 
mined  must  have  contained  a  larger  quantity  of  urea  than  here  mentioned, 
a  portion,  doubtless,  escaped  with  the  albumen  at  the  moment  of  coagula- 
fL  M.  Chassaniol  is  of  opinion  that  the  phenomena  of  the  second  stage 
B  dne  to  the  poisoning  of  the  blood  by  this  substance.^  It  may  not  be 
proper  to  remark  that  urea  has  been  detected  in  the  blood  of  the  relapsing 
rer  of  Scotland,  as  also  in  the  serum  contained  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
iia  ;*  that,  in  this  disease,  as  in  the  yellow  fever,  the  urinary  secretion  is 
fMired,  and  that  in  the  former  many  of  the  symptoms  of  the  last  stage 
wt  been  satisfactorily  traced  to  the  poisoning  action  of  that  substance  on 
ie  blood,  and  of  the  latter  on  the  brain  and  other  important  organs.  Nor 
Mmld  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  urea  usually  exists  in  increased  quanti- 

II  in  cholera — ^the  amount  differing  considerably  in  the  several  stages  of  the 
iRMe;  that  it  is  small  in  quantity  in  the  intense  stage  of  collapse ;  increases 
■log  reaction,  and  is  in  excess  when  consecutive  febrile  symptoms  occur.' 
I  this  disease,  as  in  yellow  and  relapsing  fever,  the  urinary  secretion  is 
^neatly  impeded,  and  we  naturally  infer  that,  in  all,  the  presence  of  urea  in 
ke  blood  is  dne,  in  part  at  least,  to  want  of  elimination  of  it  through  means 
i  its  natural  emonctory,  and,  to  some  degree,  to  a  disordered  condition  of 
k  secretory  function. 

1  Compte  rendu  de  VAo.  dea  Sci.    Meeting  of  12th  Deo.  1853. 

I  Ilendersoxi,  Edinburgh  J  cum.,  Ixxii.  223,  &o. 

*  Reportd  on  Epid.  Cholera,  Roy.  Coll.  of  Thys.,  2d  Rep.  by  D.  Gull,  pp.  51-3. 
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In  experiments  made  in  this  city  during  the  last  summer  bj  Prof.  Rogers,  ^ 
of  the  Uuiversitj  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  ability  and  accuracy  are  well  knowa,  ■ 
the  results  were  somewhat  different.  Specimens  of  blood  drawn  for  the  pur-  ^ 
pose  of  trial  during  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  furnished  no  traces  of  - 
urea.  The  fluid  contained  the  constituents  of  bile,  and  an  increased  quan-  > 
tity  of  its  usual  salts.  Neither  did  other  specimens,  collected  after  death,  ? 
contain  urea.  Bile  again  was  found,  but  the  salts  were  in  deficient  quantity,  i 
Assuming  that  healthy  blood  presents  the  following  proportions  of  materials:  'i 
water  790,  and  solid  matter  210 — and  that,  of  the  latter,  the  salts  and  ex-  i 
tractive  matter  amount  to  10.7,  the  specimen  examined  contrasted  with  it  to  ii 
the  following  extent :  the  portion  taken  during  life  contained  water  785,  :i 
solid  matter  215 ;  the  salt«  and  extractive  matter  being  17.5.  That  col-  r 
lected  after  death  contained  water  815,  solid  matter  185;  the  salts,  and  ex-  ii 
tractive  being  only  8.  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  the  negative  ii 
result,  relative  to  the  presence  of  urea,  obtained  in  the  experiments  referred  fa 
to,  may  not  give  positive  evidence  of  the  absence  of  that  substance,  inasmuch  li 
as  the  specimens  of  blood  examined  had  undergone  some  slight  pntrefactive  <}) 
change — as  evinced  by  its  peculiar  odour — which  may  have  been  attended  by  ^ 
the  destruction  of  any  trace  of  urea  had  it  been  present.  )i 

The  changes  to  which  attention  has  been  called  as  occurring  in  the  blood  jg 
in  the  yellow  fever  of  both  temperate  and  tropical  regions^  modified  though  ^ 
they  may  be  under  different  epidemic  influences,  sometimes  in  different  indi-  ig 
viduals  during  the  same  season,  and  in  the  several  stages  of  each  particular  ^ 
case,  evince  the  production  in  that  fluid  of  a  morbid  condition  resulting  from   « 
the  introduction  therein  of  a  febrific  poisonous  agent.     They  are  in  no  small    *. 
degree  analogous  to  those  produced  by  the  action  of  other  such  poisons,  as 
well  as  of  numberless  toxical  substances  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  evra 
mineral  kind,  and  also  of  putrid  substances  introduced  into  the  circulation. 
From  this  analogy,  and  other  circumstances  already  adverted  to,  we  not  only 
infer  the  correctness  of  the  views  set  forth  respecting  the  cause  of  the 
changes  in  question,  but  discover  reasons  for  discarding  the  notion  suggested 
by  a  fanciful  writer,  who  refers  the  alteration  observed  in  the  blood  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  yellow  fever  to  the  absorption  of  the  black  vomit.* 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  that  the  diminution  of  the  fibrin  and  increase  of 
the  corpuscles,  as  also  the  diversified  proportions  of  the  saline  ingredients, 
and  the  almost  constant  dark -colour  of  the  blood  are  observed  in  other 
diseases  remotely  allied  to  the  yellow  fever,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  any 
notable  or  perceptible  changes  in  that  fluid  in  some  cases  or  stages  of  that 
fever — so  far  especially  as  regards  the  quantity  of  the  fibrin — clearly  proTet 
that  we  cannot  refer  solely  to  that  particular  condition  of  the  blood  all  tiie 
symptoms  of  the  disease  in  question.     Something  else  is  required  for  that 
purpose.     All  we  so  far  know  is,  that  the  specific  cause  of  the  fever  acta 
upon  the  blood  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  its  coagulable  element.    We 
may  apply  to  the  disease  before  us  what  M.  Andral  says  of  the  pyrexia  gene- 

1  Audouard,  p.  221. 
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"  If  the  cause  acts  with  little  energy,  or  if  the  economy  resists  it,  the 
nction  of  the  fibrin  is  not  effected.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  cause  con- 
!S  to  act  with  all  its  intensity,  and  the  power  of  the  organism  fails,  the 
nction  of  the  fibrin  will  commence  either  from  the  onset  of  the  attack, 
h  is  rare,  or  some  time  after.  This  applies  as  well  to  typhoid  as  to 
tiTe  feTers.  In  all  these  cases  there  exists  a  true  intoxication.  If  it  is 
it,  its  effect  on  the  blood  doubtless  is  produced  in  all  cases,  but  it  is  not 
wciable  to  oar  senses ;  but  if  the  intoxication  is  more  considerable,  the 
t  it  produces  on  the  blood  becomes  perceptible,  and  is  eyinced  by  a 
omtion  in  the  fibrin."^ 

X  what  period  of  the  disease  the  changes  adverted  to  commence,  it  is 
eoH  to  say  positively.  We  have  seen  that,  in  many  cases,  they  are  not 
sored  in  the  early  stages — ^the  blood  retaining  its  apparently  natural 
Bet — and  only  become  well  marked  at  an  advanced  period.  At  the  same 
B,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  belief  thaty  whatever  may  be  the  outward  ap- 
nnce  of  the  fluid — ^however  natural  it  may  seem  to  us — ^it  is  early  morbidly 
sd  upon  by  poison ;  and  thus  undergoes  from  the  outset  changes  which, 
■gfa  escaping  our  means  of  investigation,  are  not  on  that  account  the  less 
L  On  this  snbject,  I  cannot  but  coincide  with  a  writer  who  is  entitled  to 
'.Ttgard  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  disease.  It  is  probable,  says 
.  Evans,  that  "the  day  will  arrive  when  the  blood,  in  all  these  cases,  will  be 
vfed  to  have  nndergpne  a  particular  modification,  which  our  present  igno- 
re prevents  ns  from  detecting.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  in  two 
m,  apparently  similar,  and  arising  from  the  same  cause,  one  shall  exhibit 
ftinge  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  and  the  other  not.  Is  it  not  more 
ioui  to  soppose  that  in  both  this  change  exists,  but  in  different  degrees, 
1  that  we  detect  it  in  the  one  only  because  it  is  evident  to  our  senses  ?" 

Ml-) 

Ihe  correctness  of  the  above  opinion  will  appear  the  more  probable  when 
» bear  in  mind  the  well  known  fact  that  the  poison  of  the  fever,  floating  in 
I  atmosphere  during  the  course  of  an  epidemic,  produces  an  impress  on 
I  blood  of  most,  probably  of  all  individuals  within  the  range  of  its  influ- 
ee,  withont,  however,  necessarily  affecting  them  sensibly,  or  impairing  their 
iKh.  On  this  subject,  the  facts  recorded  by  several  American  and  other 
leave  no  doubt.  Alluding  to  the  fever  of  Baltimore,  in  1800,  Dr. 
says :  "  To  ascertain  the  appearance  of  the  blood  in  good  health,  I 
ev  It  from  five  persons  who  had  lived,  during  the  whole  season,  in  the  in- 
sled  parts  of  the  city,  who  were,  in  every  external  appearance  and  inward 
fiag,  in  perfect  health.  The  appearance  of  the  blood  could  not  be  distin- 
■fced  from  that  of  those  who  laboured  under  the  most  inveterate  grades  of 
•  disease.  A  young  gentleman  having  returned  from  the  weltern  part  of 
BBBsylvania  on  the  10th  of  September,  in  good  health,  I  drew  a  few  ounces 
blood  from  a  vein  on  that  day;  it  discovered  no  deviation  from  that  of 
her  healthy  persons.  He  remained  in  my  family  till  the  26th  of  the 
Qttthy  and  on  that  day  I  repeated  the  bloodletting.    The  serum  had 

1  Essai  d'H^matologie  Pathologiqne,  p.  68. 
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assamed  a  deep  yellow  hae,  and  a  copious  precipitate  of  red  gtobnles  had  fallen 
to  the  bottom  of  the  receiving  vessel."^  Dr.  Archer,  of  Norfolk,  has  also 
noticed  the  same  fact,  stating  as  an  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  pre- 
disposing causes  of  this  fever  operated,  that  the  blood  taken  from  healthy 
persons  generally  exhibited  changes  which  were  easily  discernible  as  it 
trickled  down  the  sides  of  the  basin.  These  were  pretty  regularly  increased 
as  you  approached  the  infected  district.' 

In  this  respect,  the  poison  of  the  yellow  fever  approximates  to  that  of 
other  fevers  and  of  zymotic  diseases  generally.  The  late  Dr.  John  Mitchell, 
of  Virginia,  in  the  account  he  left  us  of  the  so  called  yellow  fever  which  pre- 
vailed in  some  parts  of  that  State  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  re- 
marks, that  even  those  who  were  bled  ''after  a  received  contagion,"  before 
the  fever  was  formed,  had  a  'Hhin,  dissolved,  florid  blood"  even  in  winter. 
''  This  was  the  constant  state  of  the  blood  in  about  thirty  or  forty  whom  I 
have  known  to  have  been  bled  at  all  seasons  of  the  year."'  **  So  great  and 
so  constant  is  the  difference,"  says  a  high  authority  in  reference  to  the  feven 
of  the  Tuscan  Maremme— Salvagnoli — ''  that  from  the  physical  examinatioi 
of  the  blood  only,  almost  without  error  the  physician  may  judge  if  the  patient 
resides  constantly  in  an  unhealthy  atmosphere,  and  if  the  liver  and  spleei 
have  been  altered."*  Dr.  Stevens  makes  similar  statements  relative  to  the 
malarial  fever  of  the  interior  of  New  York.  Dr.  S.  did  not  meet  with  even 
one  intelligent  practitioner  in  the  Genesee  country  who  was  not  aware  of  Um 
fact  that  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants,  during  the  sickly  months,  is  very  dif^ 
ferent  from  that  of  individuals  who  arrive  horn  healthy  situations:  **  Whilst 
even  in  those  who  reside  in  the  most  unhealthy  situations,  and  who  have  not 
yet  had  the  fever,  it  is  not  only  dark  in  colour,  but  evidently  so  much  diseased 
in  its  properties  as  to  be  very  unlike  the  blood  in  health.'  The  same  writer 
has  noted  the  changes  during  the  prevalence  of  the  malarial  fevers  in  the 
West  Indies.^  In  an  interesting  report  on  the  epidemic  ague,  or  fainting 
fever  of  Persia,  which  occurred  in  Teheran  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  Dr.  Cb. 
W.  Ball  informs  us  that,  while  the  disease  was  at  its  height  in  the  town,  the 
blood  even  of  those  not  sensibly  attacked,  was  universally  of  a  dark,  dusky, 
reddish-brown  colour,  very  different  from  that  of  healthy  venous  blood ;  and 
that  in  general  the  serum  did  not  separate  from  the  clot.' 

It  may  be  true  that  those  cases  in  which  the  blood  remains  apparently 
unaltered,  and  especially  those  in  which,  instead  of  being  dark  coloured  aft 
the  outset,  it  is  of  a  bright  florid  hue,  militate  against  the  views  here  set  forth 
respecting  a  commencement  of  deterioration  of  that  fluid  anterior  to  the 
attack.  But,  as  was  said  before,  there  are  reasons  to  think  that,  £hoagh  nata- 
ral  and  healthy  in  appearance,  it  must,  nevertheless,  have  undergone  morbid 
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*  A  Memoir  on  Contagion,  p.  54. 

«  Hist,  of  the  Yel.  Fev.  of  Norfolk  m  1821,  Med.  Rec.,  v.  68. 
'  Med.  and  Philos.  Register,  iv.  188. 

*  Saggio  illustrativo  le  Tevole  della  Stadstica  Medica  dclla  Maremme  Toscane,  p.  211. 

*  On  the  Blood,  pp.  210-219.  •  Ibid.,  pp.  214-217. 
^  British  and  Foreign  Med.  Rev.,  xvi.  521. 
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dianges,  which,  if  the  downward  coarse  of  the  disease  be  not  arrested,  will 
go  on   increasing  till  they  have  attained  the  degree  that  marks  the  latter 
stage ;  whilst,  in  regard  to  those  instances  characterized  hj  a  florid  red  appear- 
ance of  the  blood,  the  etFect  may  be  ascribed  to  the  strong  efforts  made  by 
the  powers  of  life  to  resist  the  deadly  action  of  the  poison  and  to  eliminate 
it  from  the  system ;  in  other  words,  to  the  excess  of  reaction  which  follows 
the  first  impression  of  the  poison,  in*  virtue  of  which  a  flame  is  kindled, 
destined,  if  the  powers  of  life  succumb,  to  die  out  in  a  few  short  moments, 
leaTiDg  the  system  at  the  mercy  of  the  deadly  foe.     Certain  it  is,  that  the 
peculiar  appearances  in  question  are  found  in  the  inflammatory  form  of  the 
disease,  when  symptoms  of  reaction  are  predominant  and  the  circulation  is 
greatly  accelerated ;  and  that,  as  these  symptoms  fade  away,  this  florid  red- 
ness diminishes,  and  gives  place  to  the  dark  colour  and  diflluence  of  the 
blood  ;  while  in  the  true,  malignant,  or  congestive  variety,  when  the  reaction 
13  feeble,  or  does  not  exist,  we  may  expect  the  blood  to  be  at  the  very  outset 
dirk  coloured,  emitting  the  peculiar  smell  noticed,  evincing  a  deficient  power 
of  coagulation,  presenting  a  soft  clot,  rarely,  if  ever,  covered  with  a  crust, 
and  from  which  a  large  quantity  of  black  colouring  matter  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cap,  with  deep-yellow  or  orange,  but  never  bright-red,  coloured  serum, 
tad  exhibiting  in  the  latter  stages,  when  the  disease  proves  fatal,  and  some- 
times very  early  in  bad  cases,  the  thinness,  blackness,  already  noticed,  as  well 
•8  a  deficiency  in  amount  of  animal  matter  and  sometimes  of  saline  ingre- 
dients.    To  this  let  me  add  that,  in  the  yellow  fever,  the  prompt  and  firm 
cotgnlnm,  and  especially  the  buffy  coat  and  the  cup-like  form  of  the  latter, 
win  probably  be  found,  as  it  is  in  \  other  pyrexia  or  zymotic  diseases  gene- 
nDv,  only  in  cases  complicated  with  a  local  inflammation,  a  morbid  state, 
which  may  be,  and  often  is,  appended  to,  but  forms  no  necessary  part  of,  the 
disease ;  in  pure  cases  of  which  the  fibrin,  though  generally  diminished  in 
(ptotity,  ipay  sometimes,  and  ut  a  certain  period  of  the  case,  be  in  natural 
proportion,  but  is  never  in  excess,  as  in  the  phlegmasia. 

As  to  the  intimate  nature  of  those  changes  we  know  but  little.  We  do 
bow,  however,  that  the  lessened  power  of  coagulability,  and  the  dark  colora- 
tion of  the  blood,  are  combined  with,  or  are  ascribable  to,  a  deficiency  of  ani- 
Mil  matter,  or  a  derangement  in  its  elementary  principles,  as  well  as  to  an 
leenmnlation  of  organic  acids;  and  that  to  an  increase  of  saline  matter  may 
be  referred  the  floridness  of  the  blood  in  the  early  stage  of  some  forms  of  the 
diKase.  We  know,  also,  that  the  yellow  or  red  colour  of  the  serum  is  owing 
pvtlj  to  the  coloaring  matter  of  the  bile,  and  partly  to  dissolved  hsBmato- 
globolin  ;  and  that  the  peculiar  smell  is  probably  produced  by  the  evolution 
of  a  volatile  salt  of  ammonia,  as  conjectured  by  very  competent  authorities,  is 
iko  very  true.  But,  how  tl)e  poison  of  the  yellow  fever  produces  those  effects, 
and  whether,  when  it  has  done  so,  it  remains  in  the  circulation  until  elimi- 
nated through  some  of  the  emunctories,  or  enters  into  a  peculiar  chemical 
combination  with  the  blood,  are  points  which  must  be  deferred  for  future 
iaqniry.  All  that  need  be  said  in  this  place  is,  that,  as  in  other  fevers  of 'a 
12 
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kindred,  though  not  identical  character — ^the  remittent  of  the  African  coast/ 
and  malarial  fevers  generally — as,  also,  in  typhus,  typhoid,  and  relapsing 
fevers,  in  cholera  asphyxia,  in  eruptive  diseases,  in  the  morbid  states  induced 
by  certain  vegetable  and  animal  poisons,  the  blood  presents  phenomena  not 
very  dissimilar  to  those  noticed  in  the  yellow  fever;  end  as,  nevertheless^  each 
of  the  diseases  mentioned  presents  symptoms  which  impart  to  it  a  character 
of  individuality  that  enables  us  to  distinguish  it  from  the  others,  we  may  infer 
that  those  changes  are  of  a  secondary  nature ;  or  that  the  poison,  which  pro- 
duces the  effects  in  question,  floats  in  the  blood,  and  occasions,  through  its 
means,  those  modifications  on  the  tissues  which  constitute  the  disease  under 
consideration ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  blood,  though  pre-  i 
sen  ting  appt^arances  externally  analogous  in  those  diseases,  can  be  really  ^ 
similarly  constituted,  and  yet  occasion  morbid  states  so  specifically  different   t 


CHAPTER   VI. 

i 

CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM  CONTINUED — ACTION  OP  THE  HEART  AND  ARTERIES.         * 

Pulse.— From  the  description  I  have  presented  of  the  symptoms  of  the  i 
yellow  fever  of  Philadelphia,  it  will  be  seen  that  considerable  differences  v 
exist,  in  different  cases,  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,   i 
as  manifested  in  the  pulse.     These  differences  are  observable  during  the 
several  periods  or  stages  of  the  disease,  though  more  particularly  during  the 
first.     They  show  themselves  in  the  various  forms  or  varieties  of  the  disease, 
which,  indeed,  they  mainly  serve  to  characterize,  each  form  being  generally 
accompanied  by  a  peculiar  condition  of  pulse ;  and  as  those  forms  vary,  in 
point  of  frequency,  in  different  epidemic  seasons,  in  various  situations  and  in 
the  same  place,  and,  during  the  same  epidemic,  at  different  phases  of  the 
latter  and  in  different  subjects,  so  the  modifications  in  question  necessarily 
vary  in  point  of  frequency  with  the  accompanying  circumstances.     They  have 
reference  to  the  degree  of  strength  and  fulness  of  the  pulse,  to  the  qufckness 
and  rapidity  of  the  pulsations,  and  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  rhythm. 

a.  Strength, — ^We  have  seen  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  when 
the  period  of  reaction  has  fairly  set  in,  the  pulse  is  often  strong,  tense,  and 
full ,  and  even  bounding.  This  was  especially  the  case  during  the  memorable 
epidemic  of  1793,  as  we  find  recorded  in  the  writings  of  Rush  (iii.  53), 
Currie  (p.  20),  Cftthrall  (pp.  23,  24),  Deveze  (p.  23),  Barnwell  (p.  372), 
Nassy  (p.  19).  The  same  peculiarity  was  observed,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  in  the  character  of  the  pulse,  during  the  subsequent  epidemics  of  this 
city  in  1794,  1797,  1798,  1802,  1806,  1820,"  and  1863.' 

•  «  Bryson,  Ed.  J.,  Ixix.  186;  McWiUiftms,  p.  148. 

2  Rush,  iii.  203,  iv.  10,  40;  Currie,  Bil.  Fev.,  p.  219;  Firth,  p.  26 ;  Caldwell,  Fcv.  of 
1805,  p.  81 ;  S.  Jackson,  pp.  59-62. 
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The  pecaliarities  in  qaestion  of  the  pulse  are  characteristic  of  the  inflani- 
Ltory  variety  or  fonn  of  the  disease,  and  exhibit  themselves  in  bolder  relief 
is  proportion  to  the  energy  of  the  reaction  and  the  grade  of  violence  of  that 
Tariety.  It  has  been  noticed  in  all  other  cities  or  towns  of  the  United  States. 
Among'  the>  characteristics  of  the  fever  of  New  Orleans,  Thomas  (p.  83)  men- 
tions **  an  ponls  gen^ralement  tres  dur  et  develope."  Girardin  (p.  33)  speaks 
of  a  fall,  strong,  tense,  and  regular  pulse ;  Gros  (p.  9),  of  a  full,  strong,  and 
regular  pulse ;  and  Barton  (p.  16),  Harris  {Am.  Joum,  of  Med,  Sci.^  xiv. 
41),  Baxter  (Repon't.,  xxi.  3-12),  Heport  of  Fever  of  1839  (p.  331),  and 
Harrison  (N.  O.  Joum.,  ii.  132),  furnish  us  with  similar  statements;  while 
many  others  bear  testimony  to  the  same  effect  in  regard  to  the  fevers  of  Nor- 
folk, Wilmington  (N.  C),  Key  West,  Natchez,  Galveston,  Charleston,  Balti- 
more, New  York,  New  London,  Boston,  and  New  Haven.* 

Nor  do  we  find  this  character  of  pulse  unknown  in  the  yellow  fever  of 
Earope.  In  the  fever  of  Cadiz,  in  1800,  the  pulse,  during  the  period  of 
reaction,  was  often  strong,  full,  and  hard ;  and  the  subsequent  epidemicn  of 
that  and  other  cities  of  Spain,  as  well  as  of  Gibraltar,  exhibited  the  same 
iihenomena.'  Boyd  found  it  of  that  kind  in  the  fever  of  Minorca  ;^  and,  in 
Leghorn,  in  1804,  the  strong,  hard  pulse  was  generally  encountered — **i  polsi 
duri,  stirati,  tesianche  neUe  remissione  della  fehhre*^ — says  Tommasini.* 
Pufour,;  as  remarks  the  same  celebrated  writer,  found  the  pulse  generally 
tease  and  fall ;  Palloni,  hard  and  freqnent ;  the  medical  commissioners  sent 
from  Lucca  to  Leghorn  on  that  occasion,  say  it  was  frequent  and  vibrating ; 
Pasqnetti  and  Brignole  say  that,  during  this  stage  (the  first),  the  fever  is 
iident,  and  that  the  pulse  begins  to  lose  strength  only  at  the  accession  of  the 
ieeond  stage.  La.  Coste  was  the  only  one  who  found  the  pulse  weak  and 
depressed  in  the  first  stage.  ^ 

Dr.  Rochoux  regards  the  strong,  full,  large,  and  developed  pulse  as  cha- 
neteristic  of  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies  ;^  and  the  medical  inquirer 

*  Addoms,  p.  9;  Valentin,  p.  165;  Archer,  Record.,  v.  66;  Ilill,  ib.,  v.  89,  90;  Ticknor, 
5.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joorn.,  iii.  223 ;  Merrill,  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  ix.  244;  Cart- 
vri^t.  Recorder,  ix.  13;  Hogg,  Western  Journ.,  i.  416;  A.  Smith,  Am.  Joum.  Med. 
fid,  xxT.  501 ;  Lining,  Edinb.  Essays,  ii.  411 ;  Moultrie,  p.  8 ;  Irrine,  p.  28 ;  Shecut,  p. 
119;  DIckBon,  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  iii.  254;  Drysdale,  Med.  Mus.,  i.  29,  122;  Re- 
twe.  Recorder,  iii.  224;  Kelly,  Am.  Joum.  Me<l.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  xiv.' 377;  Seaman,  Webster's 
CoL,  p.  7;  E.  H.  Smith,  ib.,  p.  116;  Munson,  ib.,  p.  180;  A.  Hosack,  pp.  11,  12  j  Stone, 
5.0.  Joum.,  t.  660;  Warren,  in  Tytler,  p.  601 ;  Lathrop,  Med.  Repos.,  ii.  478;  Do  Ros- 
«t  ib.,  ii.  153 ;   Wragg,  Charleston  Joum.,  x.  74 ;  Lewis,  N.  0.  Joum.,  i.  297. 

'  GaiMTgues,  p.  168;  Doughty,  p.  118;  Berthe,  p.  85;  O'Halloran,  p.  79;  Fellowes, 
f^  62,  200;  Edinb.  Joum.,  i.  448;  Smith,  ib.,  xxxv.  42;  Amiel,  Johnson,  p.  263; 
Lvaia,  pp.  208,  209,  211,  212;  Pariset,  pp.  29,  875;  Laso,  ^eriodico  de  la  Sociedad 
M^ffieo-Chimrgia,  toI.  ii.  No.  8,  p.  843,  quoted  by  Rochoux,  p.  491. 

'  See  Johnson  on  Trop.  G.,  p.  299. 

«  Febbre  GiaUa,  i.  164. 

*  IMd.,  {  9,  p.  11.  See  also  Pallonl,  p.  4 ;  Med.  Repos.,  Tiii.  426  ;  Dufour,  Marseilles 
Joam.,  IT.  61. 

'  Reeli.  mir  les  DiC  Mai.,  &e.,  p.  813;  lb.,  Rech.  sor  la  Fi^tre  Jaune,  p.  186. 
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will  find,  on  reference  to  most  writers  on  the  diseases  of  tropical  climates, 
that  this  physician's  statement  will  apply  to  a  large,  if  not  to  the  largest, 
number  of  cases ;  while,  in  others,  it  is  full,  more  or  less  throbbing,  but 
soft.^  In  some  instances,  ^e  pulse  is  small  and  hard.  Moultrie  noticed  ^ 
this  peculiarity  a  century  and  more  ago  (p.  3),  and  it  has  attracted  the  atten-  - 
tion  of  many  since  his  time. 

From  the  weight  of  authorities  referred  to  in  reference  to  the  occurrence 
of  a  strong,  hard,  and  full  pulse  in  the  yellow  fever  of  this  country  and  other 
localities  of  temperate  regions,  I  might  reasonably  conclude,  even  could  I 
not  appeal  to  personal  experience,  that  the  reality  of  such  a  condition  of 
the  arterial  circulation  is  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.     By  some 
writers,  however,  the  fact  has  been  viewed  in  a  different  light,  and  they  have 
not  hesitated  to  call  in  question  the  correctness  of  the  statements  made  on 
the  subject.     Dr.  Tully,  of  Middletown,  is  disposed  to  do  so,  aflfirming  that 
the  same  pulse  is  often  described,  by  different  physicians,  not  only  under  a    < 
variety,  but  under  opposite  denominations,  and  that  he  has  often  witnessed  a 
gaseous  mistaken  for  a  strong  and  full  pulse ;  a  wiry  pulse,  indicative  only    J 
of  irritation,  for  a  hard  one ;  and  a  morbidly  natural  pulse  for  the  genuine    -i 
pulse  of  health.   And  Rochoux,  in  the  same  spirit,  but  with  a  different  object    a 
in  view,  indulges  in  kindred  remarks  :  ''Sometimes  I  have  found  it  a  little    *« 
stiff  and  tense;  but  even  then  it  was  easily  compressed.     It  is  doubtless  to   •( 
cases  of  this  kind,  observed  without  sufiScient  attention,  that  we  n\nst  attri-    ^ 
bute  what  certain  authors  have  said  of  the  strength  of  the  pulse  in  the  amaril    ■ 
typhus.'^  Such  denials  are  easy,  and  are  convenient  for  those  who  endeavour    « 
to  establish  a  favourite  hypothesis.     But  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  above 
American  and  French  writers,  whose  experience  was  circumscribed,  in  the 
one  instance,  to  a  dozen  cases,  and  in  the  other,  to  a  larger  number,  but  to 
a  single  epidemic,  and  who,  besides,  had  a  theory  to  support,  to  persuade 
the  unbiassed  and  well-informed  reader  that  all  preceding  observers  have 
been  deceived  on  the  subject  of  the  pulse,  and  that  they  alone  are  entitled  to 
belief. 

But  although  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  is  sometimes,  and,  in  some 
seasons  and,  places,  often,  characterized  by  a  condition  of  pulse  such  as  has 
been  described,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  attack  commences  in  a  different 

'  Pugnet,  p.  364 ;  Fontana,  p.  72 ;  Lefort,  De  la  Saigne^,  &c.,  p.  677 ;  Jackson,  FeTen 
of  Jamaica,  p.  280 ;  lb.,  Sketch,  p.  46 ;  Blane  on  Seamen,  p.  418 ;  Gillespie,  p.  38 ;  Bar- 
rington,  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  xii.  811 ;  Bancroft,  p.  80;  Moseley,  p.  436;  Osgood,  p. 
9;  Desportes,  i.  198;  Imray,  liii.  79 ;  MoArthar,  in  Johnson,  p.  846;  Poissonni^res,  p. 
64;  Ralph,  £d.  Med.-Chir.  Tr.,  ii.  70;  Wallace,  Edinb.  Joum.,  xlvi.  276;  Savar^sy,  p. 
270;  Peixotto,  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.,  i.  412;  Gilbert,  p.  66;  Dariste,  p.  168; 
Wilson,  pp.  8,  9;  Bally,  p.  220;  Dancer,  Med.  Ass.,  p.  82;  Maher,  p.  848;  Caillot,  p.  17; 
Hunter,  p.  64;  Dayidson,  Med.  Repos.,  yiii.  1^48;  Morgan,  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.,  ir. 
4;  Pym,  p.  228;  Dyott,  Med.-C;hir.  Rer.  and  Journ.,  i v.  1003;  Belcher,  Edinb.  Journ., 
xxiii.  249 ;  Warren,  p.  9 ;  Lefoulon,  p.  68 ;  Bruce,  278 ;  Leva^her,  p.  72 ;  Hillary,  pp, 
147,  160 ;  Madrid,  pt  ii.  p.  24 ;  Rufs,  p.  18 ;  GUlkrest,  p.  271 ;  Leblond,  p.  103 ;  Rouppe, 
p.  804 ;  lb.,  Traosl.,  p.  408 ;  Cayenne  in  1860,  p.  176 ;  Lallemant,  Fey.  of  Rio  Janeiro, 
p.  79. 
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juid  opposite  way-i-the  pulse  being  soft  or  feeble,  though  more  or  less  full ;  or 
weak,  depressed,  and  small ;  and,  at  times,  natural.  Those  conditions,  par- 
ticiilarlj  the  last,  indicate  imperfect  or  deficient  reaction,  and  are  generally 
diaracteristic  of  the  congestive  or  malignant  variety  of  the  disease.  Such 
peculiarities  of  pulse  are  observed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  all  epi- 
demics, and  are  found  to  preponderate,  or  to  be  almost  universal,  in  certain 
aessons  and  places.  They  were  noticed  here  in  1793,  when,  as  Dr.  Rush 
remarks,  the  fever  came  on  with  a  weak  pulse,  often  without  any  preternatural 
fireqaency  or  quickness,  and  sometimes  so  low  as  not  to  be  perceived  without 
pressing:  the.  artery  at  the  wrist.  (Vol.  iii.  p.  53.)  Dr.  Rush  also  speaks  of 
a  full,  soft  pulse,  imparting  the  impression  of  the  artery  being  filled  with  air.^ 
The  same  characters  of  pulse — the  weak  and  full,  the  depressed  and  small, 
and  even  the  gaseous — were  noticed  in  our  subsequent  epidemics,  and  espe- 
cially in  1794  and  1799.  Dr.  Caldwell  states  that,  in  1805,  cases  occurred 
in  which  there  was  no  reaction  or  febrile  commotion ;  the  pulse  and  other 
fuctions  or  organs  remaining  undisturbed  (p.  86).  They  were  likewise 
BOticed  in  1 820,  and  constituted  a  striking  feature  in  many,  if  not  the  larger 
■amber,  of  the  cases  which  occurred  in  1853  and  1854.  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  state  here  that,  in  instances  in  which  the  pulse  disappeared  readily 
■ftder  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  other  symptoms  denoted  a  depressed 
condition  of  the  system,  the  heart  was  found  to  beat  with  energy  and  con- 
Takively.   (  Caldwell,  pp.  85,  86 ;  Jackson,  pp.  52-57.) 

The  characters  of  pulse  above  described  have  been  often  referred  to  in  the 
^cseriptions  of  the  epidemics  of  New  York,  Baltimore,  Middletown,  New 
HftTeo,  Natchez,  Charleston,  Wilmington  (N.  C),  Mobile,  New  Orleans, 
lad  Norfolk.'  In  a  total  number  of  observations  amounting  to  1771,  in  the 
three  stages  of  the  disease,  made  at  the  Roper  Hospital,  Charleston,  in  the 
aekly  season  of  1854,  it  was  found  that  the  pulse  was  full  in  193,  small  in 
2(3,  weak  in  340,  and  strong  in  79.  ''An  inspection  of  the  column  will  show 
tfeunportant  fact,"  remarks  the  reporter,  ''that  want  of  energy  and  vigour 
Tere  the  most  frequent  characteristics  of  the  circulation."** 

Rochonx,  who,  under  the  name  of  amaril  typhus,  has  described  the  only 
jeDow  fever  of  temperate  climates  he  ever  had  ocoasion  to  observe,  that  of 
Bueelona,  and  holds  it  up  as  the  legitimate  type  of  the  disease  called  yellow 
fever  in  this  country  and  Europe,  but  which  differs  in  toto  from  the  fever  of 
kot  latitudes,  affirms,  that  the  pulse  in  it  is  always  weak,  unequal;  and  irre- 
gakr;  and  though  we  have  reason  to  believe  he  was  as  exclusive  in  this  as 
01  other  points,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  on  the  occasions  mentioned,  such, 
in  most  cases,  was  the  character  of  the  pulse.    Dr.  R.  Jackson,  a  much  better 


Bnsh,  iii.  63;  lb.,  iv.  10-40;  Deveze,  pp.  28,  29;  Barnwell,  p.  372. 

«  Drysdale,  i.  29;  Revere,  iii.  224;  E.  H.  Smith,  p.  116;  C.  Drake,  xxi.  134  ;  Town- 
nnd,  p.  146;  Tully  and  Miner,  p.  297;  Pcrlee,  iii.  II,  12;  Munson,  p.  180;  Irvine,  p. 
<0:  Diekeon,  iii.  254;  Hill,  v.  90;  Archer,  v.  61;  Gros,  p.  9;  Baxter,  xxi.  3;  Barton,  p- 
^;  KeUj,  xiv.  379;  Lewis,  N.  0.  Joum.,  i.  290;  Haync,  Charleston  Journ.,  vii.  5;  C; 
Captasd.  iii.  141 ;  Lallemant,  p.  79. 

'  Wragg,  Charleston  Med.  Joum.,  x.  74. 
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authority  on  all  matters  of  the  kind,  remarks,  that  in  Spain,  in  1820,  the 
pulse  was  often  small,  frequent,  and  irregular  during  the  period  of  invasion, 
sometimes  sluggish  and  obscure,  rarely,  if  ever,  buoyant  and  elastic  (p.  Yl). 
In  1800,  .also,  it  was  sometimes  of  a  kind  denoting  deficiency  of  energy  in  the 
action^  of  the  heart.  So,  likewise,  was  the  condition  of  the  pulse  at  Malaga 
in  1804,"  and  at  Gibraltar  at  different  periods.' 

Xor  is  it  alone  in  temperate  climates  that  the  peculiarities  of  poise  in 
([ucstion,  and  the  form  of  the  disease  they  serve  to  characterize,  are  observed. 
That,  by  some  writers,  an  assertion  to  the  contrary  has  been  ventured ;  that 
they  maintain  that,  in  the  yellow  fever  of  tropical  regions,  the  first  stage  is 
always  marked  by  a  condition  of  pulse  indicative  of  high  inflammatory  re- 
action, is  true.  But  true  it  is  also,  that  such  a  statement,  made  to  npbold  a 
favourite  hypothesis,  will,  on  examination,  be  found  as  void  of  foundation  as 
that  of  the  invariable  absence  of  the  strong,  full,  and  hard  pulse  in  the  fever 
of  temperate  regions.  The  fact,  recorded  already,  of  the  frequent  occurrence 
in  hot  climates  of  a  typhoid  congestive  form  of  the  disease  characterized  by 
imperfect,  broken,  or  defective  reaction,  would  alone  snfl&ce  to  show  the  erro- 
neoosness  of  the  statement  in  question,  since*  the  existence  of  such  a  typhoid 
and  congestive  condition  of  the  system  is  incompatible  with  that  of  a  strong, 
full,  and  throbbing  pulse.  But  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  contrary  con- 
dition of  pulse  in  the  fever  of  tropical  climates,  and  the  additional  proof 
therefrom  derived,  of  the  identity  of  that  disease  with  the  yellow  fever  of  this 
country  and  Europe,  may  be  found  in  the  positive  statements  of  wTiters  on 
the  former.  Hillary  (p.  147)  tells  us  that,  in  some  cases,  the  pulse  in  the 
stage  of  reaction  is  soft,  low,  and  oppressed.  Bancroft  (p  30^  says  it  is 
sometimes  oppressed  and  irregular.  Moseley  (p.  436)  states  that,  in  some 
cases,  it  is  low,  vacillating — sometimes  deeply  depressed.  Imray  (Hi.  79) 
mentions  that,  in  general,  it  is  weak,  sometimes  scarcely  above  the  natural 
standard.  Lempriere  (ii.  85-6)  states  that  the  pulse,  in  his  hybrid  variety, 
has  an  iiTegular,  creeping  motion,  and  ^one  of  the  symptoms  which  seem 
to  denote  an  inflammatory  affection.  Frost  (xiii.  20)  remarks  that,  in  some 
patients,  the  pulse  was  unnaturally  depressed  and  weak.  Wilson  (pp. 
11-19)  states  that,  in  the  congestive  variety,  the  pulse  varied  nuich  in 
frequency  and  expansion,  but  was  always  weak  and  yielding.  In  some  forms 
of  the  disease,  described  by  Dr.  R.  Jackson  (p.  91),  the  pulse  is  represented 
as  being  '* seldom  much  changed  from  the  pulse  of  health,  unless  by  marked 
deficiency  of  quickness  and  energy  in  the  mode  of  pulsation."  Madrid 
(p.  24),  Wallace  (xlvi.  275),  Makittrick  (p.  91),  Vatable  (p.  345),  Bruce 
(p.  278),  Pym  (p.  228),  Dyott  (p.  1003),  and  Furlong  (p.  290),  state  that 
the  pulse,  though  full,  is  soft  and  easily  compressed;  while  Comrie  (J^</. 
Joimi.,  xiii.  167-175),  Caillot  (p.  19),  Maher  (pp.  842-867),  Pym  (p.  233), 
Davidson  {Repos,,  viii.  249),  Dubreuil  (Journ.  Uiiiv.^  viii.  333),  Arnold  (p. 
8),  J.  Clark  (p.  10),  Rufz  (p.  11),  Moseley  (p.  439),  and  Catel  (p.   11), 

'  Caisergiie8,  p.  168;  Berthe,  p.  84.  «  Fellowes,  p.  200;  see  Ed.  Journ.,  i.  448. 

»  T.  Smith,  Ed  Journ.,  xxxv.  p.  42;  Gillkrest,  Cycl.  of  Pract  Med.,  ii.  272. 
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fsmisb  additional  evidence  of  the  facts  contended  for.  Barry  tells  us  that, 
It  Sierra  Lteone,  in  1823,  the  pulse  was  hurried  and  somewhat  full,  but  seldom 
indicated  any  degree  of  inflammatory  action.^ 

Indeed,  cases,  unattended  with  arterial  excitement,  were  noticed  from  the 
earliest  times;  for  Father  Labat  tells  us  (vol.  i.  p.  73)  that  the  opening 
•rmptoms  of  the  disease  were  sometimes  succeeded  by  a  high  fever  (grosse 
jShrre)  ;  at  others,  by  an  internal  fever,  which  did  not  manifest  itself  out- 
wmrdly.  In  such  cases,  the  pulse  could  not  very  well  have  been  full,  bound- 
ing, and  strong.  The  contrary  condition  of  the  pulse,  in  like  manner,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Warren,  who,  after  stating  that  it  is,  in  some,  quick, 
high,  and  throbbing,  add8\:  *'  In  others,  it  is  quick,  low,  and  vacillating" 
(p.  9). 

b.  Freqtiency. — Many  of  the  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  yellow  fev^r 
of  this  city  and  country,  as  also  those  who  have  described  the  fever  as  it 
occors  elsewhere,  have  spoken  more  or  less  pointedly  of  the  frequency  of  the 
palse  in  the  majority  of  cases,  contenting  themselves,  however,  with  the  sim- 
ple enameration  of  the  fact,  withput  specifying  the  average  number  of  pulsa- 
tions.    From  the  adoption  of  this  course,  we  may  infer  that  the  frequency  to 
vhich  they  allude  did  not  transcend  the  usual  rate  observed  in  febrile  com- 
pl^ts  generally.    We  have  seen,  in  the  foregoing  description  of  the  disease, 
tkat,  in  the  inflammatory  variety,  whether  of  the  violent  or  milder  grade,  the 
poke  has  been  stated  to  vary  from  80  to  120  or  more  in  a  minute;  being, 
u  Dr.  Rush  remarks,  as  frequent  as  in  pleurisy  and  rheumatism.     Barnwell 
(p.  369),  states  it  to  have  ranged,  in  1793,  from  120  to  130.  In  1820,  it  varied 
in  such  cases  from  100  to  120.     Similar  observations  were  made  in  1853  and 
lSo4.     In  New  York,  in  1822,  it  An  from  90  to  120.     During  the  epidemic 
of  the  same  city  in  1795,  Dr.  Seaman  states  it  to  have  been  from  80  to  130.* 
Lo&is  (p.  208)  never  found  it  to  exceed  100  at  Gibraltar  in  1828,  whatever 
■rig;ht  be  the  issue  of  the  case.     In  the  West  Indies,  the  frequency  is  much 
the  same.     Dariste  tells  us  that,  at  Martinique,  the  pulse  varied  from  100  to 
HO.     Savaresy  (pp.  270-9)  from  80  to  90.     Ralph,  in  one  variety,  found  it 
^dom  above  100.     In  another,  it  rose  to  120  (p.  68).     Dr.  Steward,  in  his 
icconnt  of  the  fever  of  Grenada,  states  that  the  pulsations  did  not  exceed 
l(»Oin  a  minute.'    Rufz  states  them  to  have  ranged  between  100  and  112. 

In  a  few  cases  of  a  decidedly  inflammatory  kind;  in  many  in  which  this 
diaracter  is  questionable ;  and  still  more  frequently  in  those  of  a  typhoid  or 
eongestive  form,  the  pulse  has  been  either  slower  or  more  rapid.  In  1839, 
It  New  Orleans,  it  was  generally,  in  cases  of  the  latter  kind,  at  120.*  In  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Vance,  Dr.  Pym  states  that  the  pulse  rose  at  the  commencement 
as  high  as  140  (p.  59).  In  the  fever  of  1804,  it  often  reached  to  130,  while, 
in  bis  letter  to  Sir  R.  Keith,  he  mentions  the  range  to  have  been  only  from  100 
to  120.    In  this  country,  it  has  been  found  occasionally  to  be  preternaturally 

•  Report  in  Boyle  oa  Diseases  of  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  p.  271. 
>  Med.  Bep.,  iv.  p.  249.  s  .Med.  and  Phil.  Register,  iii.  p.  184. 

*  Report,  p.  881. 
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qaick  and  frequent — ^porticalarly  in  cases  where  it  was  weak.  Dr.  Rash  (IS. 
p.  203)  saw  it  as  high  as  140,  or  even  176,  in  a  minate.  This  occarred  a 
1794.  In  1820  it  rose,  in  one  instance,  to  160  strokes  in  a  minnte.  iJach<m^ 
p.  59.)  According  to  Dr.  Rochonx,  who  had  in  view  the  fever  of  Barceiont 
in  1821,  the  pulse  at  the  commencement  is  characterized  by  great  velocitjr, 
reaching  usually  to  between  120  and  140  in  the  minute  (p.  490),  and  never 
falling  below  100.  In  tropical  climates,  also,  we  hear  of  its  presenting  the  sane 
character.  In  Comric's  account  of  the  ardent  fever  of  the  West  Indies,  tke 
pulse  is  represented  as  being  sometimes  at  130,^  and  weak;  sometimes  betweoi 
130  and  150,  and  even  higher — small  and  weak.  Chisholm  has  known  tk^ 
pulse  to  rise  as  high  as  130 — but  never  higher — nor  slower  than  30  (i.  162). 
At  Cayenne,  in  1850,  the  pulsations  reached  as  high  as  from  120  to  l^ 
{Report,  p.  176),  and  Finlay  notes  them,  as  a  general  occurrence,  at  139 
(p.  12),  whilst  Lallemant  has  seen  them  reach  IGO  and  even  180  (p.  78). 
Other  writers,  in  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  have  called  attention  to  Urn 
quickness  and  frequency  of  the  pulse." 

.Such  instances,  however,  arc  not  always  encountered.  In  many  cases,  the 
tendency  is  rather  towards  an  uncommon  slowness.  Deveze,  in  some  ca8ei» 
found  it  very  slow  (p.  28),  and  Dr.  Rush,  in  1793,  notices  such  instaocesii 
of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  (iii.  54).  In  1794,  it  was  seldom  very  fi^ 
queut.  In  one  case,  it  beat  64  strokes  in  a  minute  for  several  days,  and  il 
no  time  exceeded  96.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  which  came  under  Dr. 
Rush's  notice  that  year,  where  the  danger  was  great,  the  pulse  seldom  ex- 
ceeded 80  strokes  in  a  minute  (iii.  203).  Dr.  Caldwell  tells  us  that,  ii 
1805,  he  found  it  natural  in  some  instances  (p.  86). 

Dr.  Townsend  states  that  in  New  Yorlf,  during  the  epidemic  of  1822,  tk 
pulse  was  "sometimes  as  low  as  80,  and  even  GO  and  55  in  a  minute fro» 
the  beginning  of  the  attack.''  1\\  one  case,  it  was  as  low  as  45,  six  booll 
after  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  and  never  became  more  frequent  than  W 
(p.  14G).  Drysdale  found  it  as  low  as  50  in  Baltimore  (i.  123).  Bartei 
as  low  xis  40.  Dr.  J.  Clark  remarks  (p.  7)  that,  in  Dominica  (1793),  th 
pulse  never  rose  higher  than  90.  In  Sierra  Leone,  the  pulse,  in  many  casei, 
was  considerably  below  par,  presenting  a  peculiar  sluggish  action  known  t» 
be  demonstrative  of  debility  {Boyle,  p.  290). 

In  fact,  the  slow,  sluggish,  or  natural  pulse  has  been  frequently  noticed 

>  Edinburgh  Journ.,  xiii.  167,  170,  176. 

'  Parisct,  Observ.,  p.  29;/ A.  Smith,  Am.  Journ. ,.xxv.  212;  Amid,  Edin.  Journ.,  zxt. 
2G3;  A.  Ilosack,  pp.  11,  12;  Palloni,p.4;  Tommasini,  i.  U;  Caldwell,  p.  81;  Don^i 
p.  113;  Smith,  Edinb.  Journ.,  xxxv.  42;  Moultrie,  p.  6;  Hill,  v.  89,  90;  Barton,  j^t, 
10;  Shecut,  p.  119;  Harrison,  p.  132;  Stone,  v.  5G0;  Wragg,  Charleston  Journ.,  x.  74 
Gilbert,  p.  65;  Dancer,  p.  82;  Dyott,  p.  1003;  Morgan,  Med.  and  Phjs.  Journ.,  It.  4 
Maher,  pp.  842,  848;  Pym,  p.  228;  Fontina.  p.  72;  Pugnet,  p.  354;  VaUble,  p.  845 
Rufz,  p.  11 ;  Wilson,  pp.  8,  13 ;  Gillespie,  p.  38;  Barrington,  xii.  311 ;  Bancroft,  p.  I 
Peixotto,  New  York  Med.  and  Phys.,  i.  412;  Osgood,  p.  18;  Levacher,  p.  72;  HillwTi 
p.  147;  Moseley,  p.  486;  Imray,  liii.  79;  Hunter,  p.  64;  Sayar^sy,  p.  270;  WaiTes,p.9 
Bruce,  p.  278 ;  Ralph,  ii.  65,  70,  72 ;  Makittrick,  p.  95. 
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daring  the  first  stage  in  the  yellow  fever  of  temperate  and  tropical  regions, 
and  is  mentioned  by  almost  every  writer  of  note  on  that  disease.^  So  general, 
indeed,  .is  this  tendency  in  the  less  inflammatory  and  in  the  congestive  forms 
of  the  fever,  and  so  nnusaal  is  the  great  rapidity  of  the  palsc  in  these  or 
other  forms,  that  we  might,  from  that  circumstance  alone,  infer  that  those 
who  reg'ard  extreme  rapidity  as  the  nsaal  characteristic  of  the  pnlsc  in  the 
fever  of  cool  regions,  have  erroneously  converted  the  exception  into  the 
general  rule.  But,  on  this  point,  as  on  many  others,  we  may  controvert  the 
assertion  by  an  appeal  to  authorities.  Bally,  Fran9oi8,  and  Purisct,  who 
observed  the  epidemic  described  by  Dr.  Rochoux,  state  that  the  pulse  ranged 
from  80  to  90,  and  never  rose  to  100  (p.  394).  The  same  may  be  said  of 
other  epidemics  of  Europe;  Berthe  (pp.  84,  85),  Caisergues  (p.  168),  Palloni 
(p.  4),  O'llalloran,  (pp.  77-126),  Jackson  (p.  81),  and  Blin  (p.  6)  speak,  it 
is  true,  of  an  accelerated,  but  say  nothing  of  an  excessively  rapid  i)ulse ;  and 
fftill  less  do  they  deny  the  occurrence  of  a  natural  or  slow  pulse.  Louis,  as 
we  have  seen,  did  not  find  it  ever  to  exceed  100  strokes  at  Gibraltar  in  1828, 
and  Gillkrest  (p.  271),  who  saw  the  disease  on  that  occasion,  represents  a 
rapid  ]>ulse  as  a  possible  contingency,  but  not  as  a  necessary  occurrence. 

Such,  as  I  have  described,  are  the  usual  varying  characteristics  of  the  pulse 

daring  the  first  stage  of  yellow  fever,  as  regards  activity,  fulness,  strength, 

and  frequency.     It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  while  thesfe  several  differences 

are,  at  times,  found  to  mark  the  disease  during  the  whole  of  some  epidemics, 

on  other  occasions  they  appear  intermixed  in  almost  equal  proportions.     In 

«uch  cases,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  pulse  varying  considerably  at  the  dif- 

fiprent  phases  or  periods  of  the  epidemic.     The  change  was  noticed  in  this 

city  in  1793.     In  August,  and  during  the  first  ten  days  of  September,  a  small, 

irregular,  and  slow  pulse  prevailed  very  frequently.    After  that  period,  it  was 

tew  commonly  noticed,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  weather  became  cool,  it 

imdually  disappeared,  and  was  followed  by  a  full,  tense,  quick  pulse.  {Rush, 

iii.  54-56.)     Drysdale  made  a  similar  observation,  in  Baltimore,  the  year 

following  (i.  123). 

Xor  is  it  less  true  that  such  differences  are  found  to  occur  not  only  at 
diiferent  periods,  during  the  course  of  the  same  season,  but  at  the  same  time 
io  the  different  parts  of  an  infected  place.  Indeed,  the  circumstance  might 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  the  several  forms  of  the 
disease — which  are,  in  great  measure,  characterized  by  different  conditions  of 
poUe — are  often  variously  preponderant  in  the  several  localities  of  such  places. 
In  not  a  few  instances  during  the  several  epidemics  by  which  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  has  been  visited,  the  pulse  exhibited  great  irregularity  in  respect 
toils  rhythm.  Speaking  of  1793,  Dr.  Rush  states  that  the  pulsations  often 
intermitted  after  the  fourth,  in  some  after  the  fifth,  and  in  others  after  the 

•  Dalmas,  p.  6;  Gillkrest,  ii.  271 ;  Doughty,  pp.  122,  128;  Comrie,  p.  175;  Hillary,  p. 
147;  Frost,  xiii.  20;  Ralph,  ii.  75;  Lefort,  op.  cit.,  p.  5C9;  Lallemant,  p.  70;  Imray, 
liii.  70;  Moseley,  p.  436;  Maosoiu  Webster's  Collect,  p.  180;  Seaman,  ib.,  p.  7;  O'llal- 
loran,  p.  126;  Arnold,  pp.  124,  128;  Dickson,  iii.  264;  IrYine,  p.  28;  Harrison,  p.  188; 
WfiHng,  p.  46. 
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fourteenth  stroke.  "These  intermissions  occorred  in  several  persons  wbo 
were  infected,  but  who  were  not  confined  by  the  fever.  They  likewise  con- 
tinued in  several  of  my  patients  for  many  days  after  their  recoveries"  (iii.  53). 
This  disposition  to  intermission  was  combined  with  a  depressed  and  slow 
condition  of  the  pnlse.  It  was  common  in  1794,  in  1797,  and  has  been  ob- 
served at  all  subsequent  sickly  periods  (iii.  203;  iv.  10).  Drysdale  (i.  122) 
found  it  hobbling — a  full  pulsation  being  succeeded  by  another  of  less  force, 
and  no  two  successive  strokes  resembling  each  other  in  frequency.  In  one 
person,  he  counted  three  pulsations  in  one-sixth  of  a  minute — in  another 
sixth,  they  amounted  to  sixteen.  In  many  cases,  there  was  an  intermission 
after  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  or  14th  strokes.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  two  rapid  pulsations  are  followed  by  an  intermission  of  greater  or  less 
duration.  This  again  is  succeeded  by  two  pulsations  similar  to  the  others, 
and  so  on.  This  condition  of  pnlse  is  often  connected  with  powerful  con- 
tractions of  the  cceliac  artery.  The  intermittent  or  irregular  pulse  has  been 
noticed  by  many  others  ;*  but  Chisholm  mentions,  as  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  the  pulse,  at  Grenada,  never  Intermitted  even  at  the  approach 
of  death  (i.  162). 

From  the  details  into  which  I  have  ent<}red,  the  medical  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  pulse  which  may 
be  viewed  as  characteristic  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  nothing  that  is  peculiar 
to  that  disease,  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  the  tendency  it  very  often  exhibits, 
amid  a  train  of  alarming  symptoms,  either  to  retain  its  normal  condition  in 
point  of  volume,  strength,  and  frequency,  or  to  be  depressed  in  every  respect 
below  the  standard  of  health.  Even  in  cases  in  which  inflammatory  reaction 
takes  place,  it  differs  little,  in  point  of  energy,  from  that  of  other  febrile  dis- 
eases of  like  character;  or,  if  it  does,  the  difference  lies  in  its  being  less  fre- 
quently tense  and  hard  ;  while  rising,  as  it  seldom  does,  to  120 — ^l)eing  gene- 
rally under  110,  and  often  under  100 — it  cannot  be  viewed  as  distinguishable 
for  its  rapidity.  It  is  doubtful,  moreover,  whether  the  tendency  alluded  to 
above — to  retain  the  natural  standard,  or  to  be  reduced  in  the  early  stage 
below  that  standard — can  be  adduced  as  a  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the 
yellow  fever,  or  as  one  of  its  main  pathognomonic  characters,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  not  manifested  in  all  cases,  and  is  found  to  occur  in  other  diseases,  but 
remotely  connected  with  the  former. 

But  if  nothing  distinctively  peculiar  can  be  noted  in  the  pulse  during  the 
first  stage  or  period  of  the  yellow  fever,  matters  assume,  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases,  a  different  turn  at  the  accession  of  the  metaptosis  or  remission, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  takes  place  after  the  disease  has  progressed  a  short 
time.  For  then,  whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  or  kind  of  deviation 
which  the  pulse  exhibited — ^however  strong,  hard,  accelerated,  or  quick  it 

*  Caillot,  p.  19;  Maher,  p.  867;  Davidson,  Med.  Repos.,  i.  1C6 ;  Madrid,  pt.  2,  p.  24; 
0*Halloran,  p.  120;  Savardsy,  p  277;  T.  Smith  (Ediub.  J.,  xxxv.  42;  Waring,  p.  9; 
Ralph,  ii.  05,  08  ;  Lcvacher,  p.  74 ;  Pugnet,  p.  So-i ;  Lemprierc,  ii.  62,  83,  85 ;  Seaman, 
p.  7;  Ilayne,  Charleston  J.,  vii.  5,  6;  Lallemant,  Fever  of  Rio  Janeiro,  p.  79. 
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IT  have  been  daring  the  period  of  febrile  commotion — and  whatever  may 
be  the  issue  of  the  ease,  it  ahnost  suddenly  loses  all  these  morbid  characters, 
asgnmes  once  more  the  normal  standard,  and,  in  not  a  few  eases,  even  be- 
comes slower  than  in  health ;  sinking  from  its  former  rapidity  to  90,  80,  or 
TO;  in  other  instances  to  60,  50 ;  and,  in  a  few,  to  40,  or  even  30  strokes  in 
%  minnte.  In  the  various  epidemics  of  this  city,  this  redaction  of  the  pulse 
It  the  period  in  question,  and  even  the  more  striking  instances  of  it  alladed 
to.  have  been  observed  ;*  and  if  we  open  the  description  of  thedisease  as  it 
has  prevailed  and  continues  to  prevail  in  other  parts  of  this  country,  in 
Europe,  and  in  tropical  regions,  we  shall  find  that  it  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  disease.  Sach  has  been  the  case  in  Bal- 
timore,* Norfolk,'  Alexandria,*  Charleston,'  Savannah,®  New  Orleans,^ 
Natchez,'  Galveston,"  Mobile,*'*  New  York,"  Middletown,"  Boston."  Such, 
also,  has  been  the  case  in  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Seville,  and  other  cities  of  Spain,'* 
in  Leghorn,"  and  Gibraltar  ;'•  and  there  is  scarcely  a  writer  on  the  fever  of 
hot  climates  who  has  not  dwelt  more  or  less  pointedly  on  the  change.'^ 

In  fact,  so  constant  and  marked  is  the  latter  everywhere,  that  it  may  safely 
be  viewed  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease,  and  as  the  same  phe- 
nomenon is  observed  in  no  other  form  of  fever — except,  perhaps,  as  an  acci- 
dental occurrence — it  may  be  regarded  as  pathognomonic  and  distinctive. 
As  to  the  period  at  which  it  occurs,  some  differences  are  found  in  different 

*  Rash,  ill.  54,  ir.  18;  Currie,  p.  26;  Catbifall,  pp.  80,  26;  Barnwell,  p.  873;  Deveze, 
p.  23;   Flrtb,  p.  26;  Jackson,  pp.  66,  7,  60;  Caldwell,  p.  84. 

«  R«Tere,  iii.  225.  »  Valentin,  p.  167;   Archer,  v.  67. 

*  Dick,  Med.  Repoait.,  vii.  192. 

*  Liniog,  iL  417;  Moultrie,  pp.  9,  12;  Dickson,  iii.  255;  Irvine,  pp.  20,  30;  Hayne, 
CharlestcQ  J.,  Tii.  56. 

*  Waring,  p.  46. 

'  Thomafl,  p.  83;  Gros,  pp.  10,  12;  Girardin,  p.  86;  Fever  of  1820,  p.  9;  lb.  of  1839, 
p.  S33;   Harrison,  p.  132. 

'  Cartwright,  ix.  10.  •  Asbbel  Smiib,  Am.  J.,  xxv.  501. 

»  Kellj,  Am.  J.,  N.  S.,  xiv.  877,  8. 

"  S«aman,  Med.  Reposit.,  iv.  249;  Townsend,  p.  148. 

"  Tttlly,  pp.  297,  8.  "  Rand.,  Med.  Repost.,  i.  473. 

♦«  Pari«et,  Fev.  of  Barcelona,  pp.  400,  427;  lb.,  Fcv.  of  Cadiz  in  1819,  pp.  10,  30; 
Bob.  Jackson,  pp.  74,  92 ;  O'llalloran,  p.  83 ;  Aadoaard,  p.  59 ;  Bcrtlie,  p.  88 ;  Cai- 
sergues,  p.  168;  Rochoax,  p.  491;  Jourdain,  An.  de  la  M^d.  PLjs.,  v.  257  ;  Ediub.  J., 
L448. 

•*  Palloni,  p.  5;  Dufour,  Marseilles  J.,  iv.  51. 

■  Amiel,  in  Johnson,  p.  264;  Gillkrest,  ii.  270;  Louis,  p.  211. 

^  Warren,  pp.  10,  15;  Levacher,  p.  74;  Wilson,  pp.  10-14;  Peixotto,  N.  Y.  Med.  and 
Phrs.  J.,  i.  418;  Pugnet,  p.  854;  Dnbreuil,  Journ.  Univ.,  viii.  333;  Bruce,  p.  278;  Fon- 
Una,  p.  73;  Vatable,  p.  845;  Jackson,  Tr.,  p.  260;  lb.,  Sketch,  i.  70,  110;  Blane  on  Sea- 
men, pp.  413,  415;  Gillespie,  pp  40,  48;  Hillary,  pp.  149,  151;  Brancroft,  p.  32; 
besportes,  i.  194;  Lempriere,  ii.  61,  2;  Imray,  liii.  79,  80;  Osgood,  p.  11  ;  McArthur, 
p.  347;  Savar^y,  pp.  270-7,  288-9;  Madrid,  pp.  6,  26,  31 ;  Frost,  xiii.  30,  35;  Comrie, 
p.  176;  Ralph,  pp.  66,  75;  Rufz,  pp.  14,  16;  Bally,  p.  228;  Daristc,  p.  1(14;  J.  Clark, 
p.  15;  Chisholm,  i.  161;  Rouppe,  p.  306,  410;  Davidson,  Repos.,  i.  106;  lluutcr,  pp. 
64-69-71;  Moseley,  pp.  46-49,  487;  Blair,  p.  76. 
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epidemics  and  among  different  sabjects  daring  the  same  season,  the  period 
of  excitement  being,  in  general,  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  violence  of  the  attack. 
Bat,  on  a  review  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  sobject,  we  cannot  err 
greatly  in  fixing  the  period  of  the  change  in  question — which  varies  from  one 
to  five  days — at  seventy-two  hours  after  the  onset  of  the  attack.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  at  this  point,  as  Dr.  R.  Jackson  remarks,  fever,  as  a  progressive 
process,  terminates.  The  pulse,  in  the  majority  of  cases>  becomes  slower  and 
slower,  and  depressed  in  point  of  strength  and  volume.  The  uninterrupted 
and  progressive  depression  occurs  also  in  cases  in  which  the  pulse  was,  at  the 
onset,  weak  and  slow ;  though  in  some  instances  it  becomes,  in  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  more  accelerated  as,  through  the  effect  of  art,  or  the  efforts 
of  nature,  reaction  occurs.  ''From  a  calm  and  uniform  tenor,  it  ordinarily 
retires  silently  from  the  surface  and  extremities  of  the  body,  loses  force  and 
expansion  throaghout,  intermits,  and  finally  ceases."'  In  some  instances, 
though  sinking  in  .force^  it  continues  rather  quick — in  others,  again,  it  In- 
creases in  frequency  towards  the  close  of  the  attack,  and  has  been  known  as 
high  as  120  and  130  strokes  in  a  minute,  and  generally  irregular  and  inter- 
mittent." Dr.  Rush  states  that  he  met  with  several  cases  in  which  it  was  full 
and  active,  and  even  tense  in  the  last  hours  of  life  (iii.  57).  Ca^ses  of  this 
kind  have  been  occasionally  noticed  everywhere,  In  1854,  among  the  254 
cases  treated  at  the  Roper  Hospital,  the  pulse  was  full  in  2G,  and  strong  in 
7,  in  the  third  stage.  In  the  second  stage  it  was  full  in  53,  and  strong  in 
9.  These  peculiarities  are  properly  accounted  for  by  the  violence  of  the 
local  determinations,  resulting  after  the  yellow  fever  symptoms  proper  had 
passed  off.' 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  pulse 
is,  that  the  yellow  fever  is  not  a  disease  in  which  the  arterial  system  is 
necessarily  implicated ;  since  the  most  alarming  symptoms,  and  even  death, 
ensue,  when  the  pulse  throughout  remains  unaltered,  or  but  little  changed 
from  the  standard  of  health.  We  infer  from  this,  also,  that  the  cause  of  the 
disease  is  of  a  toxical  nature,  for  a  like  unalteration  of  the  pulse  is  noticed  in 
other  morbid  states  resulting  from  the  deadly  operation  of  kindred  agencies; 
while  the  retardation  of  the  pulse  is  evidently  the  effect  of  an  altered  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  resulting  from  the  action  on  the  latter  of  the  poison  in 
(juestion. 

The  reader  must  perceive,  from  what  precedes,  that  the  pulse  is  deceptive 
in  the  yellow  fever  in  both  a  prognostical  and  practical  point  of  view;  for  it  is 
often  found  little  if  at  all  altered  throughout,  in  cases  where  the  other  symp- 
toms indicate  a  state  of  great  danger,  or  even  portend  the  approach  of  death ; 
and  in  most  instances,  whatever  may  have  been  its  condition  at  the  outset,  it 
resumes,  in  a  day  or  two,  its  natural  standard,  and  might,  if  considered  with- 

'  Jftckson,  Sketch,  i.  110. 

«  Ibid.,  Treat.,  p.  263;  Moseley,  p.  438;  Bally,  p.  295;  Madrid,  p.  27;  N.  0.  Rep., 
1889,  p.  333:  Tully,  p.  207;  Townsend,  p.  158. 
'  Wragg,  Charleston  J.,  x.  74. 
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oat  reference  to  other  sjmptoms,  lead  to  a  favourable  prognosis,  when,  on 
the  contrary,  the  disease  is  progressing  to  a  fatal  issue ;  while  in  other  cases 
the  pnlse  fe  found  much  altered  froln  its  natural  condition,  though  nothing 
the  is  calculated  to  create  alarm,  and  the  issue  proves  thfe  correctness  of  the 
prognosis.  Nor  is  it  less  certain  that  the  pulse  does  not  afford  us  a  sure 
^de  in  the  management  of  the  disease ;  for  it  is  natural  or  depressed  when 
active  means  are  called  for,  and  often  fonnd  useful.  In  other  instances,  the 
same  natural  pnlse  is  associated  with  a  formidable  train  of  symptoms  which 
forbid  the  use  of  the  active  means  alluded  to,  and  call  for  a  contrary  treat- 
ment, or  no  treatment  at  all ;  and  again,  in  very  many  instances,  it  would  be 
to  predicate  an  active  depletory  and  antiphlogistic  plan  on  the  exist- 
I,  in  the  stage  of  reaction,  of  a  full  and  active  pulse ;  inasmuch  as  this 
condition  usually  subsides  after  a  short  period  without  the  aid  of  evacuant 
means ;  and  the  use  of  these,  if  carried  to  the  extent  which  a  pulse  of  that 
kind  calls  for  in  other  diseases,  might,  by  depressing  too  much  the  powers  of 
fife,  give  rise  to  irremediable  mischief. 

So  far,  little  has  been  done  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  heart's  action 
in  the  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Pennell,  who  saw  the  disease  on  a  large  scale,  at 
Bio  Janeiro,  during  the  epidemic  of  1850,  and  whose  attention  was  early 
caOed  to  the  subject,  and  availed  himself  of  the  ample  opportunities  within 
kk  reach,  remarks  that,  upon  auscultation,  the  heart,  in  an  early  stage,  is 
often  found  to  be  beating  violently,  but  communicates  very  little  impulse  to 
the  ribs;  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  small,  distant  heart,  impetuously  acting. 
The  sounds  of  the  heart's  action  are  either  very  much  subdued,  or  one  or 
both  are  entirely  lost.  "  In  other  instances,  a  species  of  rumbling  or  churning 
ioond  accompanies  the  disappearing  of  the  natural  sounds.  Both  sounds 
become  less  distinct  as  the  disease  progresses;  but  it  is  yet  doubtful  whether 
^ther  one  is  always  and  regularly  lost  before  the  other.  In  some  instances, 
the  first,  and  in  others,  the  second  seems  to  be  that  which  was  first  affected. 
It  is  generally  the  second  sound  which  is  first  and  most  seriously  affected."* 
These  phenomena  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  existence  of  certain  patho- 
logical changes,  and  furnish  prognostical  indications  which  will  be  referred  to 
in  their  appropriate  places. 

»  Med.-Chur.  Trans.,  xxxvi.  247,  248. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM  CONTINUED. 


Hemorrhages. — Hemorrhages  occupy  a  eonspicnons  place  in  the  list  of    ■ 
the  symptoms  of  the  yellow  fever.     Though  not  peculiar  to  that  form  of    ' 
febrile  diseases,  they  constitute  one  of  its  main  characteristics.     They  take    ^ 
place  in  many  mild  or  moderate  cases ;  are  absent  in  but  few  of  the  riolent,    i 
malignant,  and  fatal  ones  ;  and  issue  from  a  greater  variety  of  parts  than  is    ^ 
found  in  most  other  complaints.      Hemorrhages,  according  as  the  bh>od    i 
escapes  from  or  remains  in  the  substance  of  the  parts  affected,  may,  for  por-    : 
poses  of  description,  be  divided  into  external  and  internal.     I  shall  examine    ) 
these  separately,  passing  briefly  in  review  the  various  subdivisions  of  which 
they  are  each  susceptible.     External  hemorrhages,  among  which  we  most 
include  only  those  in  which  the  blood,  at  the  time  of  its  exit,  retains  those 
qualities  by  which  its  true  nature  can  be  easily  recognized,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  and  from  among  which  we  must  consequently  exclude  the 
black  vomit  and  dark  intestinal  dejections,  the  matter  of  which  presents 
appearances  some^what  foreign  from  that  of  ordinary  blood,  and  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion — external  hemorrhages,  I  say,  proceed  from  the  sldn, 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  uose,  gums,  tongue,  mouth,  from  the  conjunctive, 
ears,  fauces,  oesophagus,  stomach,  large  intestines,  and  bladder. 

The  frequenc^^  of  hemorrhages  in  the  yellow  fever — the  tendency  to  effu- 
sion, especially  during  the  latter  stage  of  the  disease,  from  the  several  ontlets 
of  the  body,  and  through  textures  and  into  parts  which,  in  the  natural  state 
and  in  diseases  generally,  do  not  afford  passage  to  blood — ^must  depend  on  a 
general  cause ;  and  that  cause  no  one  acquainted  with  the  yellow  fever  will 
fail  to  detect  in  the  particular  alteration  of  the  blood,  upon  whiqh  I  have 
already  dwelt  in  detail,  and  which,  by  the  modifications  it  imparts  to  the 
texture  of  the  capillary  vessels,  renders  them  more  apt  to  allow  an  exit  to 
their  contents,  or  to  promote  the  effusion  of  the  latter  in  the  substance  of 
certain  tissues. 

The  hemorrhagic  tendency  is,  in  some  seasons,  manifested  even  in  indi- 
viduals who,  though  under  the  influence  of  the  efficient  cause,  are  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  affected  with  the  disease,  and  who  otherwise  appear  to  be  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health.  Many  of  these  bleed  freely  from  the  nose  or 
other  parts.  Such  was  the  case  here  in  1794  ;*  and  such  has  been  observed 
at  other  times  and  in  other  places.  The  tendency  may  even  be  said  to  be 
exhibited  after  death ;  for,  in  many  cases,  blood  continues,  after  the  cessation 
of  life,  to  be  discharged  from  the  nose,  mouth,  bowels,  &c* 

I  Rash,  iii.  204. 

«  lb.,  iii.  89;  Stone,  N.  0.  Joam.,  p.  182;  I^evacher,  p.  83. 
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As  may  readily  be  inferred  from  the  general  description  of  the  fever  given 
in  a  preceding  chapter,  and  from  a  consideration  of  the  changes  which  take 
]»l3ce  in  the  condition  of  both  flnids  and  solids  daring  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  hemorrhages  are  not  equally  freqnent  at  all  periods.  Occurring 
sometimes  in  the  first  stage,  they  show  themselves  more  generally  in  the 
second  and  last,  or  that  of  collapse.  In  the  absence  of  statistical  details 
iUastrative  of  this  statement  relative  to  the  fever  in  this  city,  I  borrow  the 
following  fact  from  a  recent  publication  by  my  friend  Dr.  Wragg,  of  Charles- 
ton. In  86  cases  of  hemorrhage  which  occurred  among  the  patients  treated 
io  the  Roper  Hospital,  during  the  sickly  season  of  1854,  10  occurred  in 
the  first  stage,  43  in  the  second,  and  33  in  the  last.^ 

The  exudation  of  blood  which  proceeds  from  some  of  the  outlets  specified 
is,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  result  of  an  active  congestion,  or  even  of 
an  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  parts  affected.    This  is  particularly  the  case 
when  it  occurs  at  an  early  period  of  the  attack,  or  during  or  at  the  close  of 
the  first  stage  ;  for  it  is  then  associated  with  symptoms  6f  general  arterial 
excitement — ^is  attended  often  with,  or  preceded  by,  evident  marks  of  local 
irritation,  to  which  it  affords  relief — or,  succeeding  immediately  to  such  a 
condition,  is  often  followed  by  recovery ;  all  of  which  would  appear  incom- 
p«tible  with  the  idea  of  capillary  atony  and  relaxation.     But,  although  such 
15  the  correct  view  as  regards  some  of  the  phenomena  mentioned,  and 
althoag'h  convinced  that  many  of  what  are  regarded  as  passive  hemorrhages 
are  really  of  a  different  character,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  coinciding 
with  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  any  other  than  active  hemorrhages  in 
the  yellow  fever,  and  maintain  that  the  flow  of  blood  is  always — at  whatever 
period  of  the  disease  it  may  occur — the  eff'ect  of  irritation  and  inflammation." 
So  far  from  subscribing  to  this  ultra  Broussaian  doctrine,  we  cannot  err  in 
considering  the  sanguineous  exudations  which  take  place — in  the  latter  stages 
particularly — as  of  a  passive  character.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  the  parts  prior  to  the  occurrence,  the  vessels  evidently  aff'ord  passage 
to  their  contents  from  an  atonic  or  relaxed  state  of  their  texture ;  they  con- 
tinoe  to  discharge  those  contents  after  death,  when,  surely,  irritation  does  not 
exist ;  they  are  associated  with  symptoms  indicative  of  anything  rather  than 
active  irritation — a  slow,  filiform,  and  often  scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  cold 
extremities,  and  cold  and  viscous  sweats;  they  occur  in  parts  in  which  no 
ifTitation  can  be  discovered  to  exist  or  to  have  existed ;  and  the  effused  blood 
is  of  a  character  the  very  reverse  of  that  existing  in  active  hemorrhage. 

TTie  tendency  to  hemorrhage  in  yellow  fever,  though  forming  a  noted  cha- 
racteristic of  the  disease  everywhere,  is  not  equally  conspicuous  in  all  places 
and  at  all  times.  While  at  Grenada,  in  1793,  hemorrhages  occurred  much 
oftener  and  more  profusely,  and  were  attended  with  more  dangerous  conse- 
qoences  than  in  any  other  disease — *'the  scurvy,  perhaps,  excepted'^ — they 
were  but  seldom  observed  at  Gibraltar  in  1828,  at  least  according  to  Louis,^ 

I  ChaHeston  Jonrn.,  x.  79.  «  Catel,  p.  11 ;  lb.,  Ann.  Mar.,  1844,  It.  226. 

>  Chisholm,  i.  166.  «  Pp.  266-258. 
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who,  apparently  unaware  of  the  results  obtained  in  other  epidemics,  wonders 
how  authors  could  have  thought  of  classing  the  yellow  fever  among  com- 
plaints of  an  hemorrhagic  character.  Hemorrhages  were  not  very  common 
in  this  city  in  1853,  while  they  were  very  much  so,  during  the  same  season,  in 
New  Orleans,  {Fenner^  p.  40.)  Dr.  John  Davy  remarks  that  endemics  have 
been  brought  to  his  notice,  by  medical  officers  of  long  experience  in  the 
diseases  of  the  "West  Indies,  in  which  there  has  been  associated  with  yellow- 
ness of  skin  little  or  no  tendency  to  passive  hemorrhage.* 

In  1827, 1835,  and  1838,  the  tendency  to  the  hemorrhagic  condition  in  the 
latter  stages  at  Charleston  was  greater  than  usual,  ''and  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  bled  freely,  whether  they  recovered  or  died."  In  1817 
and  1824,  it  was  rare,  compared  with  the  number  of  cases  and  the  mor- 
tality." At  Martinique,  in  1840,"  and  at  New  Orleans,  in  1839,*  passive 
efifusions  were  of  less  frequent  occurrence  than  in  the  preceding  years.  Sach 
has  been  found  to  be  the  case  also  in  this  city,  where,  in  1794,  as  we  learn 
from  Dr.  Rush  (iii.  204),  hemorrhages,  though  occurring  in  all  the  gradei 
of  the  fever,  were  less,  frequent  than  they  had  been  the  year  before. 

This  tendency  varies  also  as  to  extent  at  different  periods  of  the  same 
season.  Dr.  Rufz  states  that,  during  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  at  Mar- 
tinique in  1838  and  1839,  hemorrhages  were  very  common  in  November  and 
December  of  the  former  year,  and  in  May  and  June  of  the  next — in  other 
words,  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  the  epidemic — while  during  the 
intermediate  months,  this  symptom  was  rarely  encountered.*  At  Barbadoes, 
in  1847,  patients  were  less  prone  to  passive  efifusions  at  the  advanced  period 
of  the  epidemic  than  at  the  commencement." 

An  equal  difference  exists  aa  regards  each  individual  hemorrhage,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  influence  it  may  exercise  on  the  issue  of  the  case.  In  one  epi- 
demic, a  certain  form  of  hemorrhage  will  be  often  encountered  which,  at 
another  season,  seldom  shows  itself,  while  others  are  predominant.  At  one 
period,  some  hemorrhages  tend  to  a  favourable  issue,  which  at  other  times 
fail  more  or  less  completely  in  that  respect,  and  point  to  an  opposite  result 
But  on  these  subjects  I  shall  more  properly  dwell  while  passing  each  form  in 
review,  as  well  as  in  the  chapter  on  prognosis  ;  contenting  myself  here  with 
the  remark  that  hemorrhages  are  far  from  always  and  necessarily  indicatiog 
fatal  results  in  the  yellow  fever,  or  proving  by  themselves  a  source  of  positiTe 
danger  to  the  patient.  Influenced  by  such  a  consideration,  there  are  Hoi 
wanting  those  who  regard  the  hemorrhagic  tendency  as  a  sign  of  less  im- 
portance than  is  usually  supposed;  the  discharge  producing,  as  thej  think, 
when  it  shows  itself,  but  little  change  in  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and 
failing  often  to  furnish  correct  indications  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  the  case. 

It  may  even  be  affirmed  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  hemorrhages  not 

>  Notes  to  Blair,  p.  67.  «  Bell's  Eclectic  Journal,  iv.  110. 

*  Rufz,  Report  on,  by  Chervin,  p.  53 ;  Examiner,  iii.  67,  72,  120. 

*  Report,  p.  160. 

'  Chervin's  Rep.,  p.  16;  see  also  Examiner,  iii.  57. 

*  John  Davy,  Edinb.  Joum.,  Ixxii.  280. 
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obJ  V  fail  to  n^gravate  the  disease,  bat  may  prove — and,  indeed,  have  proyed — 
miotarj  by  mitigating  or  permanently  remoTing  important  or  distressing 
ifmptoms ;  and  that,  in  some  cases,  they  have  done  more,  and  exercised  a 
eritieal  inflnence,  and  hastened  conralescence.*  Bnt  sooh  effects  will  nsoally 
be  found  to  occnr  when  the  hemorrhage  takes  place  at  an  early  period  of  the 
ittack,  and  is  of  the  active  kind.  If  we  credit  t)r.  Catel,  of  Martinique — 
lad  his  aothority  in  a  qoeetion  like- this  can  scarcely  be  ignored — the  effect 
BMt  hftTe  been  obtained  frequently  among  the  troops,  admitted  into  the 
hospital  of  Fort  Royal.  "It  is  nsnally  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day  that 
te  grare  symptoms  are  developed.  It  would  seem  as  if  nature,  reacting 
fiolently  against  the  inflammation  which  threatens  to  disorganize  the  viscera, 
neks,  through  means  of  hemorrhages,  to  destroy  the  disease  which  oppresses 
if  Those  hemorrhages,  which  Dr.  C.  holds  to  be  active,  ar»  most  profuse 
when  blood  has  not  been  freely  abstracted  by  artificial  means.  ''  If  we  jndge 
from  the  results  of  observation  and  experience,  we  will  say  that  these  hemor- 
ihages  are  critical,  and  consequently  salutary  every  time  the  blood  flows  ex- 
teraally.  We  have  seen  individuals  lose  as  much  as  three  litres  (or  quarts) 
kf  the  tongue  only,  and  four  litres  by  the  nose.    These  men  recovered."* 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  such  things  occur  often  elsewhere ;  and  though 
keaorrfaages  undoubtedly  occasionally  prove  salutary,  and  even  critical,  we 
ttt  justified  in  the  belief  that,  in  instances  such  as  M.  Catel  has  mentioned, 
mA  many  others  in  which  they  have  been  thought  to  exercise  the  aforesaid 
iaflaence,  the  individuals  so  affected  have  recovered  in  spite,  and  not  through 
Ike  effect,  of  the  loss  of  blood  they  have  experienced.     Be  this,  however,  as 
it  may,  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  effusion  assumes  the 
puBve  character,  and  is  associated  with  other  symptoms  of  grave  import, 
tkey  generally  cease  to  act  in  that  beneficial  way,  affording  no,  or  only  tran- 
■eat,  relief  to  existing  symptoms,  and  tending  in  no  way  to  bring  about  a 
ikvonrable  issue.     It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that,  even  under  such  un- 
fromising  circumstances,  they  do  not  constitute  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
leeovery.*    In  some  epidemics,  hemorrhages  have  been  found  less  frequently 
mefbl  than  in  others,  and  still  less  frequently  to  exercise  a  critical  agency. 
Saeh  appears  to  halve  been  the  case  at  Orenada  in  1793,  where,  according  to 
Cyaholm,  the  efl^ion  of  blood  was  never  critical,  nor  in  any  instance  perma- 
MBtly  relieved  the  headache,  Ac.  "  I  have  sometimes  been  induced  to  think," 
si^  Dr.  C,  and  his  experience  coincides  with  that  of  Dr.  Evans,  of  St.  Lucie, 
Ot,  (p.  140),  "that  it  had  benefited  the  patient,  by  his  declaring  that  the 
bad  abated  in  consequence  of  it ;  but  cold,  clammy  sweats,  an 
imperceptible  pulse,  and  delirium  or  coma  supervening  soon  after, 
evinced  the  imperfect  state  of  the  patient's  feelings,  and  the  fallacy  of  the 
pn^nostic"  (i.  66). 

*  Wrmgg,  Charieston  Jonin.,  x.  79;  Lewis,  N.  0.  Journ.,  i.  800;  Cooke,  ^.  0.  Jown., 
X.  643  :   Fenner  (1853),  p.  50. 

*  Aim.  Mar.  1844,  it.  226. 

*  Rush,  iii.  149;  WnrreD,  p.  19;  ITarrison,  p.  138;  Jackson,  p.  60. 
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1.  Skin, — An  exudation  of  blood  from  the  skin,  without  abrasion  of  the 
surface — ^though,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  obseryed  in  this  city — ^has  not  on- 
frequentlj  been  noticed  in  the  jellow  ferer  of  other  places. .   Lining  remarks, 
that  during  the  visitations  of  the  disease  at  Charleston  in  1*739  and  1745, 
"there  was  one  or  two  instances  of  a  hemorrhage  from  the  akin,  without  any 
apparent  puncture  or  loss  of  any  partj4f  the  scarf  skin.  "^    Mooltrie,  in  like    i 
manner,  noticed  such  hemorrhages  as  occurring  from  the  surface  of  the  face, 
neck,  and  chest  (pp.  4,  7) ;  and  so  also  did  Thomas,  in  New  Orleans  (p.  42),    i 
and  Caisergues  (p.  170),  Berthe  (p.  88),  and  Gillkrest  (ii.  271),  in  Europe.    : 
In  the  West  Indies,  Labat,  in  alluding  to  one  of  the  first  recorded  epidemics,    j 
that  of  Martinique  in  1688,  says:  "  Often  there  superrened  a  flow  (dAard^'    i 
ment)  of  blood  from  all  the  outlets  of  the  body,  even  from  the  pores. '^    The   i 
same  symptom  was  subsequently  noticed  by  Bourgeois,"  Desportes  (i.  198),    i 
Bruce  (in  ZtW,  p.  279),  Nasmyth  (in  Lind  on  Seamen,  p.  55),  Makittrick    u 
(p.  94),  Hillary  (p.  151),  Moreau  de  St.  M^ry  (i.  702) ;  and  though  not    i 
observed  by  Bochoux  during  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Ouadaloupe  (p.    i 
331),  it  has  been  noticed  in  our  town  times,  and  shortly  before,  in  every  part   w 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  among  these  at  Martinique ;  where,  as  we    i 
learn  from  Savar^y,  it  is  known  under  the  popular  appellation  of  blood-    ^ 
sweat  (siteur  de  sang),^ 

The  blood,  in  these  cases,  issues  from  the  forehead  and  arm-pits  {Na$m^) ;  , 
face,  neck,  chest  (Moukrie)]  from  under  the  nails  {GxUkresi,  ii.  271),  aad  | 
from  the  scrotum.*  ^ 

As  may  be  presumed,  the  symptom  in  question  occurs  only  in  the  closing  . 
stages  of  the  disease ;  seldom  in  any  but  the  most  malignant  and  fatal  forma  . 
of  the  latter,  and  is  always  a  sign  of  portentous  character — ^the  harbinger  of  ^ 
approaching  dissolution.  It  is  generally  of  restricted  locality  and  of  slow  ^ 
progress,  the  blood  oozing  gradually,  and  in  a  thin  sheet,  from  the  minute  . 
capillaries. 

2.  Nose, — A  flow  of  blood  from  the  nostrils,  varying  as  to  the  quantity 
discharged,  and  the  period  at  which  it  occurs,  is  a  much  more  usual  symptom    , 
in  yellow  fever  than  the  preceding,  or  perhaps  than  any  other  form  of  hemor- 
rhage.    From  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  as  well  as  from  the  influence 

it  may  exercise  on  the  issue  of  the  disease,  or  the  light  it  may  throw  on  the 
probablo  result  of  the  case,  epistaxis  deserves  the  greatest  attention.  It  has 
been  observed  everywhere — in  this  country,  in  Europe,  and  in  hot  climates — 
to  constitute  a  main  element  in  the  symptomatology  of  the  disease.  la  tbh 
city,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present,  its  frequency  and  tendencies 
have  been  pointed  out  and  dwelled  upon  by  Currie  (p.  22),  Rush  (iiL 
57-204),  Caldwell  (p.  85),  Deveze  (p.  26),  Jackson  (p.  60),  Cathrall  (pp. 
25-40),  Nassy  (22). 

«  Op.  cit,  ».  422.  «  Op.  cit,  i.  78. 

'  Voy.  Int^reBBans  dans  Diff.  Col.  Fran^aiscs,  p.  438. 

*  Chisholm,  i.  166;  Rufz,  Examiner,  iii.  67;  Bally,  p.  286;  .H.  Ferguson,  Recoil.,  p. 
146 ;  Savar^sy,  p.  274 ;  Finlay,  p.  21 ;  Hayne,  Charleston  Journ.,  tiL  8,  4. 

'  New  Orleans  Joom.,  tIL  48;  Barton,  Feyer  of  New  Orleans  in  1888,  p.  20;  Fenner, 
Fever  of  same  city  in  1853,  pp.  49,  50. 
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In  other  cities  of  this  contiDent,  from  Texas  to  Boston — writers  on  the 
jellow  fever*  have  foond  this  form  of  hemorrhage  to  be  of  equally  frequent 
oeeurrence.  So  also  with  those  in  Europe  ;*  and  there  is  scarcely  a  writer  on 
the  feTer  of  tropical  climates  who  has  not  dwelt,  more  or  less,  on  the  same 
nbject.' 

Epistazis  occurs  sometimes  dnri^,  or  at  the  close  of  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease  ;*  but  more  freqaentlj — indeed  almost  uniTersallj — it  is  a  symptom  of 
the  last  stage,  occurring  towards  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  and  continuing  to  the 
md.  In  the  former  case,  when  the  energies  of  the  system  have  not  been  ez- 
kamted,  and  when  the  excitement  has  been  great,  this  form  of  hemorrhage 
■ay  be  hailed  as  a  faTourable  omen,  leading,  as  it  often  does,  to  salutary 
results,  as  evinced  by  a  gradual,  sometimes  rapid  diminution  of  the  more 
alaimiag  symptoms ;  and  if,  i^  other  instances,  such  an  amelioration  fails, 
tod  death  succeeds,  the  issue  may  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  violence  of  the 
disease,  over  which  the  salutary  effort  of  nature  could  exercise  no  control, 
than  to  the  effusion  of  blood.  In  those  cases,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  he- 
■orrhage  take. places  at  a  later  period,  it  is  more  rarely  followed  by  an  amend- 
■ent  of  the  symptoms;  the  disease  usually  ptursuing  its  course  to  a  fatal 
inae  uninfluenced  by  the  tardy  effort ;  while  the  efiEusion  which  continues  to, 
or  occurs  towards  the  close 'of  the  disease,  assumes  a  passive  character,  and 
eonsists  of  altered  blood,  and,  being  associated  with  a  relaxed  condition  of 
the  capillary  vessels,  and  a  prostration  of  the  vital  powers  generally,  is  sel- 
dom very  copious,  but  the  result  of  a  gradual  filtration.  Under  such  circum- 
•Uoces  it  is  rarely  if  ever  followed  by  recovery,  and*  may  even  tend  to  hasten 
the  fatal  issue,  if,  as  sometimes  occurs,  it  is  very  profuse. 

Nor  does  the  difference  of  result  rest  solely  on  the  period  of  the  disease  at 
which  epistaxis  occurs.  Much  will  also  be  found  to  depend  on  the  mode  of 
tke  fusion ;  for  experience  has  proved  that  in  order  to  be  beneficial,  or  not 
to  prove  the  forerunner  of  a  fatal  result,  the  flow  of  blood  must,  even  at  the 

>  BmlmAS,  p.  8;  Michel,  Charleston  Joomal,  t.  745;  Lining,  ii.  422;  Waring,  p.  46; 
€irmr£ii,  p.  23;  Thomas,  p.  84;  Archer,  p.  69;  Gros,  pp.  9, 11 ;  Monltrie,  p.  4;  Davidge, 
pt.  lOS;  Harrison,  p.  183;  A.  Hosack,  p.  17;  Townsend,  p.  160;  Shecat,  p.  121;  Fen- 
acr,  1853,  pp.  49,  &0;  Kelly,  p.  8&0;  Valentin,  p.  170;  Manson,  p.  180;  Seaman,  Ferer 
•r  1796,  p.  8;  E.  H.  Smith,  p.  116;  Athbel  Smith,  Tr.  of  Acad,  of  Med.  of  N.  Y.,  L  61,- 
tt;  Wrsgg,  Charleston  Joum.,  x.  79. 

•  Chirac,  i.  68  ;  Gillkrest,  p.  271 ;  Pjm,  pp.  283-4 ;  Audouard,  p.  68 ;  O'Halloran,  Feytr 
of  Spain,  pp.  86-130 ;  Blin,  p.  7 ;  Pariset,  pp.  376-429 ;  Amiel  (in  Johnson),  p.  264; 

pp.  169-179;  Fellowes,  p.  66;  Berthe,  p.  87;  Robert,  Guide  S.,  i.  268;  Louis, 
256-7;  Vance  (in  Pym),  p.  127 ;  Rochoux,  p.  498. 

•  Bmce,  p.  279;  Desportes,  L  198;  Moseley,  p.  428;  Holliday,  p.  10;  Erans,  p.  267; 
Ckfllot,  pp.  17-19;  Bancroft,  p.  34 ;  Hillary,  p.  160;  Lempriere,  iL  66-84;  Dickinson, 
126-129;  Arnold,  p.  10;  Warren,  p.  16;  Ferguson,  p.  146;  Rufx.  p.  16;  Bally,  pp.  230-6; 
Dariste,  160-6;  Pngnet,  p.  867;  Gillespie,  p.  41 ;  McArthur,  p.  347 ;  Sarardsy,  p.  278; 
ChieboliD,  i.  166;  Imray,  liii.  79,  81;  Gilbert,  p.  66;  J.  Clark,  p.  7;  Leblond,  p.  104; 
tLoehouXf  p.  831 ;  Nasmyth  (in  Lind  on  Seamen,)  p.  66 ;  Finlay,  p.  21 ;  Bourgeois,  p.  488. 

*  Catbrall,  Girardin,  CaiUot,  Gros,  Moultne,  Currie,  Dickinson,  Harrison,  Audouard, 
Jaeksoo,  Desp<nies,  Gilbert. 
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most  propitious  moment,  be  somewhat  abnndant;  and  that,  in  this,  as  indeed 
in  other  acute  diseases,*  a  trifling  effusion  of  a  few  drops,  repeated  several 
times  a  day,  is  not  only  found  unpeodnctive  of  a  farourable  change,  but  the 
harbinger  of  immediate  danger.  Not  unfreqnently,  however,  the  patient,  who 
may  perchance  loae,  as  seen  above,  with  impunity,  a  large  amount  of  blood 
through  the  outlet  in  question,  is  thereby  tlipidly  reduced,  and  the  fatal  event 
is  accelerated  by  the  great  amount  of  the  fluid  discharged. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  nostril  is  generally  increased  by  the  slightest  pres- 
sure or  friction.  As  may  be  inferred  from  what  was  said  in  reference  to  he^ 
morrhages  generally,  epistazis  occurs  more  frequently  in  some  epidemics  than 
in  others.  It  was  very  common  $t  Dominica  in  1838,*  and  at  Pomergue  near 
Marseilles  in  18S2.* 

3.  GumSf  Tongue,  and  Mouth. — ^Exudation  of  blood  from  the  lining  mem- 
brane  of  the  mouth,  gums,  and  tongue,  separately  or  conjoined,  though  not 
as  generally  observed  as  the  preceding  form  of  hemorrhage,  is,  nevertheless, 
frequently  encountered  in  the  yellow  fever,  whether  of  temperate  or  tropical 
regions.  In  the  various  epidemics  of  this  city,  it  has  not  been  a  very  on- 
usual  symptom,  as  recorded  by  Bush  (iii.  57),  Cnrrie  (p.  28),  Cathndl  (p. 
31),  Deveze  (p.  26),  Barnwell  (pp.  386-7),  Caldwell  (p.  85),  and  S.  Jackson 
(pp.  56-60). 

« 

In  other  cities  of  this  country,  it  has  not  been  less  usually  noticed.*  At 
Barcelona,  in  1821,  according  to  Bochoux  (p.  495),  probably  one-fourth  part, 
and,  according  to  Pariset,  one-sixth  or  one-fifth,  of  those  attacked  with  the  dis- 
ease, suffered  from  the  phenomenon  in  question ;  and  though  by  other  writers 
on  this  and  the  other  epidemics  of  Europe,  nothing  is  said  of  its  relative  tn* 
quency,  we  may  infer  from  their  statements  that,  if  it  has  not  always  been  as 
ft^quent  as  is  mentioned  by  Bochoux  and  Pariset,  it  is  sufficiently  so  to 
shield  them  ft'om  the  charge  of  exaggeration.'  Certain  it  is,  that,  in  tropical 
regions,  it  has  been  very  commonly  noticed  at  every  repetition  of  the  disease.* 

'  Hippocrates,  De  Morb.  Vulg.,  lib.  i.  Coacae  Pranot.  No.  67,  179. 

«  Imray,  lin.  88.  .  »  Robert,  L  258. 

«  Moultrie,  pp.  4,  7;  Lining,  u.  422;  E.  H.  Smith,  p.  16;  Gros,  p.  11 ;  Aahbel  Smith 
Tr.  of  Ac.  of  Med.  of  N.  T.  i.  61,  62;  Valentin,  p.  170;  Waring,  p.  46;  Dickson,  pp 
850-418;  Munson,  p.  180;  Townscnd,  pp.  160,  1-178;  Shecnt,  p.  121 ;  Irrise,  p.  29 
A.  Hosack,  p.  17;  Kelly,  p.  880;  Wurdeman,  Am.  Joam.,  N.  S.,  ix.  62;  Archer,  p.  68 
Pascalis,  Maraeilles  Joum.,  t.  140-1;  Harrison,  p.  188;  New  Orleans  Joum.,  tU.  48 
Thomas,  p.  84;  Tully,  p.  299;  C.  Drake,  xxi.  186;  Revere,  p.  226;  N.  0.  1820,  p.  10 
lb.,  1839,  p.  838;  Seamen,  1796,  p.  8;  Fenner,  1858,  pp.  49,  50;  Stone  (Woodville],  p. 
182 ;  Wragg,  Charleston  Joum.,  x.  79. 

»  Arejula,  p;  160;  Jackson,  pp.  76-100;  Gillkrest,  p.  271 ;  Fellowe8,p.  62;  Velasquei, 
p.  12;  Palloni,  p.  6;  Vance  (in  Pym),  p.  127;  Gilpin,  t.  822;  Berthe,  p.  87;  Proadfoot, 
zxTii.  250 :  Caisergues,  p.  169 ;  Robert,  i.  268 ;  Louis,  p.  256 ;  Audouard,  p.  68 ;  O'Hal- 
loran,  p.  86;  lb..  Fever  of  S.  of  Spain,  p.  180. 

•  Warren,  p.  16;  Holliday,  p.  10;  Dariste,  pp.  128-165;  Lempriere,  ii.  66-84;  Gil- 
lespio,  p.  41 ;  Pugnet,  p.  867 ;  Imray,  liii.  81 ;  McArthur,  p.  847 ;  Savar^y,  pp.  273-4 
Rochoux,  p.  884;  lb.,  F.  L,  p.  161 ;  Moseley,  p.  488;  Caillot,  p.  19;  Bancroft,  p.  14 
Pym,  p.  283;  Dickinson,  p.  188;  Hillary,  p.  151 ;  Chishohn,  L  166;   Ferguson,  p.  146 
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Eveiywhere  hemorrhages  from  some  portion  of  the  lips  have  been  found, 
oecasionallj,  to  be  associated  with  those  from  the  gums  or  internal  lining  of 
the  moath,  and  have  been  noticed  in  oor  early  and  later  epidemics.* 

Hemorrhage  from  the  parts  mentioned,  like  that  from  the  pituitary  mem- 
hruie,  takes  place  sometimes  at  aa  early,  thongh  more  usually  at  the  closing 
stage  of  the  disease.  Though  a  symptom  of  serious  import,  it  does  not  ac- 
eompany  fatal  cases  only,  and  must  not  be  viewed,  apart  from  other  symp- 
toms, as  indicative  of  inevitable  dissolution,  especially  when  it  occurs  early. 

In  these  cases  it  continues,  sometimes  at  intervals,  to  the  close  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  even,  according  to  Pariset  (p.  413)  and  other  observers,  during 
eonvalescence,  the  progress  of  which  it  does  not  impede.  Assuming,  at  first, 
the  character  of  a  slow  exhalation,  by  which  the  saliva  is  simply  tinged  of  a 
reddish  hue ;  the  quantity  effused  gradually  increases  until  it  becomes  very 
eoBsiderable.  The  blood  thus  discharged  is  more  or  less  pure;  but,  in 
coDseqneBce  of  being  retained  for  some  time  in  the  mouth,  and  then  mixed 
with  air  and  saliva,  it  becomes  slightly  decomposed,  and  acquires  the  fetid 
odour  noticed  in  most  cases.*  This  form  of  hemorrhage,  when  it  occurs  at 
aa  early  period  of  the  disease,  has  been  said  to  prove  innocuous,  salutary,  and 
even  critical.*  Audouard  even  affirms  that  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
suffered  from  it  at  Barcelona  recovered  (p.  69).  But  such  favourable  results 
are  not  generally  obtained.  Even  when  the  case  terminates  promptly  and  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  the  hemorrhage,  the  same  amendment,  occurring  in 
^  same  way  when  no  effusion  takes  plac^e,  and  the  latter  being  generally 
flttll  in  quantity  and  occurring,  too,  slowly,  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  attri- 
buting the  relief  to  it,  and  more  particularly  in  regarding  it  as  possessed  of 
critical  powers.  More  frequently  the  exudation  is  not  found  to  exercise  any 
iaiaence,  for  good  or  evil,  in  the  progress  or  issue  of  the  case,  whatever 
be  the  period  at  which  it  appears.  It  continues  from  five  to  eight  days, 
is  slow  in  its  progress,  and  ceases,  in  cases  of  recovery,  as  the  strength  is 
restored ;  while,  in  fatal  cases,  the  symptoms  are  not  amended  by  the  dis- 
charge of  the  blood,  and,  in  some  instances,  indeed,  death  appears  to  be 
bastened  by  large  quantities  effused. 

Thoogh  usually  possessing  the  little  importance  mentioned,  hemorrhage 
from  the  month  deserves  the  attention  of  the  physician,  inasmuch  as  it  is  often 
the  prelude  of  sanguineous  effusions  from  internal  organs,  and  indicates,  be- 
■dea,  the  commencement  of  the  morbid  change  in  the  blood  which  forms  one 
of  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  yellow  fever.    In  a  few  instances,  the  he- 


-^  15;  BaUj,  pp.  205-286;  Furlong,  p.  290;  Belcher,  p.  251;  Dancer,  p.  88;  Le- 

V  pw  74;  Frost,  xiU.  82-6 ;  Mfther,  pp.  849-858 ;  Ralph,  pp.  69,  71,  74 ;  Catel,  p.  11 ; 

',  p.  64 ;  Leblond,  p.  104 ;  J.  Dayy,  Notes  to  Blair,  pp.  80,  64,  5 ;  Nasmjth,  in  Lind 

,  Semiaeo,  p.  45,  note;  Bruce,  p.  278;  Lefort,  de  la  Saign6e,  p.  569;  Vatable,  p.  846; 

JmeHuoDj  Treat,  pp.  260, 1 ;  Sketch,  i.  Ill ;  Barrington,  xii.  812. 

<  Valentin,  p.  170;  Clark,  p.  18;  Gros,  p.  11;  BaUy,  p.  285;  S.  Jackson,  pp.  56-60; 

p.  26. 

•  Bocboox,  p.  884. 

•  K«Uj,  xiT.  880;  Periodico,  &e.,  p.  266;  Catel,  An.  Mar.  1844.  p.  226;  Rufx,  p.  16; 
',  ilL  57. 
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morrhage  from  the  gnnls  or  tongae  has,  combined  with  slowness  of  the  pulse, 
constitated  the  only  symptom  by  which  the  nature  of  the  disease  conld  be 
ascertained.*  Lilfe  hemorrhage  from  other  parts,  that  from  the  gams, 
month,  or  tongue,  yaries  in  point  of  frequency  in  dififerent  epidemics.  While, 
according  to  Kochoux,  it  occurred  in  one-fourth  of  the  patients,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Pariset,  in  one-sixth  or  one-fifth,  at  Barcelona,  in  1821,  Lonis  in- 
forms us  that,  of  thirty-five  patients,  not  dissected  by  him  (and  Trousselui), 
one  had  a  hemorrhage  of  the  tongue,  and  four  or  five  lost  blood  from  other 
parts  of  the  mouth.  In  the  cases  they  dissected,  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  effusions  of  this  kind.  Of  the  patients  who  recovered,  and  an 
account  of  whose  symptoms  they  noted,  one  bad  hemorrhage  from  the  tongae 
and  inside  of  the  gums.  In  thirty-three  cases  communicated  to  them,  four 
had  hemorrhage  from  the  tongue.  Seven  out  of  twenty-three  soldiers  lost 
blood  by  the  mouth.  He  adds  that,  ''  in  the  patients  who  recovered,  as  in 
those  who  died,  and  with  whose  history  they  have  been  maae  acquainted,  the 
hemorrhages  were  limited  to  a  very  small  number  of  organs."  There  was 
none  from  the  mouth  (pp.  256-8).  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  number  of 
individuals  who  recover,  after  experiencing  hemorrhage  from  the  gums, 
varies  in  different  epidemics.  In  that  'of  Dominica,  in  1841,  more  recovered 
than  had  done  three  years  before. ' 

4.  Fauces — Pharynx — (Esophagus, — Hemorrhage  from  these  parts  not 
unfrequently  occurs  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes  at  an 
early  period.  It  has  been  noticed  in  this  city  by  Currie  (p.  28),  as  also  else- 
where by  Archer  (p.  67),  E.  H.  Smith  (p.  116),  Caisergues  (p.  179),  Palloni 
(p.  5),  Pariset  (p.  412),  Ralph  (p.  74),  Rochoux  (p.  335),  Blair  (p.  30), 
Dickson  (p.  350),  Leblond  (p.  104),  Irvine  (p.  29),  Proudfoot  (xxvii.  250). 

This  form  of  hemorrhage,  when  it  occurs  di^ring  the  early  part  of  the  dis- 
ease, exercises  little  influence  over  the  issue  of  the  case — neither  aggravating 
nor  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  patient.  When,  however,  it  occurs  in 
an  advanced  stage,  and  is  accompanied — as  is  generally  the  case — with  a 
sense  of  ardor  and  constriction  in  the  part  affected,  and  extending  dovm 
towards  the  stomach,  this  symptom  acquires  great  importance,  and  must  be 
viewed  as  indicative  of  imminent  dangiei;.  It  is  preceded  and  announced,  in 
most  cases,  by  pain  and  heat  in  the  fauces  and  about  the  neck ;  and,  on 
examination,  the  part  will  often  be  found  to  be  red  and  engorged.  But  at 
whatever  time  hemorrhage  of  the  kind  may  occur,  it  is  entitled  to  our  regard 
in  a  diagnostical  and  progoostical  point  of  view,  and  may,  if  not  correctly 
detected,  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions.  The  blood  is  not  always  dis- 
charged from  the  mouth  in  a -pure  state;  but  whether  so  or  otherwise,  it  col- 
lects in  the  mouth,  or  finds  its  way  into  the  stomach,  whence  it  is  thrown  off 
after  having  assumed  a  dark  appearance,  and  suffered  partial  decomposition. 
Under  these  circumstances,  blood  effused  from  the  parts  mentioned  may  be 
and  has  often  been  erroneously  thought  to  proceed  from  the  capillaries  of 
the  stomach ;  it  has  thus,  consequently,  been  mistaken  for  the  black  vomit.* 

«  Pariset,  p.  414.  «  Imray,  Edmb.  Joum.,  lili.  88 ;  lb.,  Ixiv.  829. 

Roohoux,  p.  886. 
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5.  Eye, — In  some,  bat  not  many  cases,  and  only  at  the  close  of  the  dis- 
ease, blood  flows  in  small  quantity  from  the  canthns  of  one  or  both  eyes.  This 
has  been  obserred  occasionally  in  this  city  {Rush,  iii.  b*l),  and  is  taken  notice 
of  by  writers  on  the  fever  of  otl^er  parts  of  this  country,  as  well  as  of  Europe 
aad  tropical  regions.*  The  effusion  consists  either  of  a  sero-sanguineons 
fluid,  or  of  blood  more  or  less  pure^  In  some  cases  it  succeeds  to  inflamma- 
tory irritation  of  the  conjunctiya,  or  occurs  without  more  than  the  congestion 
ordinarily  obserred  in  that  part  in  the  disease.  It  is  never  critical,  nor 
beneficial  in  its  effects;  never  sufficiently  profuse  to  aggravate  the  symptoms, 
bat  naoally  indicates  considerable  danger. 

6.  Ear9. — ^An  hemorrhagic  effusion  from  the  ears  has  occasionally  been 
observed.  Dr.  Rush  (iii.  57)  enumerates  it  among  the  symptoms  of  the  fever 
11  1793;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  not  an  unusual  occurrence  in  this  country, 
in  Europe,  and  the  West  Indies.* 

Like  hemorrhage  from  the  eyes  and  other  parts,  the  one  in  question  is 
MHBetimes  seen  very  rarely,  and  at  others,  again,  fails  completely  during  the 
coarse  of  a  wide-spreading  epidemic.  Dr.  Bufz  did  not  see  or  hear  of  a  case 
doing  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  at  Martinique  in  1839."  Neither  was 
it  observed  by  Louis  at  Gibraltar  in  1828  (pp.  256,  8). 

It  osually  occurs  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease ;  and  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  say,  no  olie,  with  the  exception  of  Desportes,  has  regarded  it  in 
tke  light  of  a  critical  discharge,  and  as  exercising  a  salutary  influence  over 
the  disease,  while  it  cannot,  any  more  than  the  preceding,  entail  any  addition 
to  the  danger  of  the  case,  owing  to  the  limited  quantity  of  blood  effused. 

7.  Stomach, — In  not  a  few  cases,  blood  is  effused  from  the  internal  surface 
of  the  stomach.  Being  voided  by  vomiting  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
purity,  and  thereby  giving  rise  to  real  hs^matemesis,  it  must  be  distinguished, 
Ibr  the  present,  from  the  discharge  of  black  nkatter  which  constitutes  one  of 
the  main  characteristics  of  the  yellow  fever.  This  form  of  hemorrhage  has 
been  noticed  in  this  city  by  Dr.  Rush  (iii.  57)  and  others,  and  is  mentioned 
by  almost  every  writer  on  the  yellow  fever  of  temperate  and  tropical  climates.^ 
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In  some  instances  the  blood  is  ^cted  in  a  flaid  state ;  at  others,  wholly  or 
partially  coa^lated.  (Generally  occnrring  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  concen- 
trated form  of  the  disease,  hemorrhage  is  seldom  if  ever  beneficial,  or  erea 
free  from  danger,  and  must^  on  the  whole,  be  viewed  as  a  symptom  of  bad 
omen.  It  often  precedes  the  discharge  of  real  black  vomit ;  bnt,  in  sonde 
cases,  alternates  with,  or  sncceeds  to  it — the  quantity  discharged  varying  in 
different  cases.  This  form  of  hemorrhage  is  not  unfreqdently  found  asso- 
ciated with  a  sensation  of  roughness  and  dryness  of  the  tongue,  as  well  as 
with  considerable  thirst,  and  a  nauseous  and  sweetish  taste  in  the  month. 
{Jackson J  i.  111.)  The  quantity  of  blood  thus  diseharged  is  often  prodi- 
giously great — sufficiently  so  to  fill  a  large  basin. 

8.  Bowels  and  Anus, — ^As  associated  often  with  the  preceding,  and  in  many 
cases  occurring  independently  of  it,  hemorrhage  from  some  portion  of  tha 
intestinal  canal  deserves  attention.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  common  than  h»mar 
temesis;  for,  while  the  patient  seldom  voids  blood  by  the  stomach  without 
voiding  it  also  by  the  bowels,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  in  eases 
unattended  with  hsematemesis,  the  diachajrge  of  black  vomit  is  associated  with 
true  intestinal  hemorrhage.  This  symptom  has,  indeed,  been  pointed  ool 
everywhere  as  one  of  usual  occurrence  in  the  disease  under*  consideration^ 
and  is  almost  characteristic  of  it.^  Discharges  of  the  kind  are  sometime 
very  profuse,  amounting,  in  some  cases,  to  not  less  than. several  pounds ;  the 
stools  having  been,  on  these  occasions,  entirely  composed  of  the  pure  fluid. 
These  profuse  hemorrhages  never  fail  to  prove  detrimental,  hastening  often 
the  fatal  issue  of  the  case ;  while  the  same  effusion,  however  properly  re- 
stricted it  may  be  as  to  quantity,  or  occurring  in  the  early  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, seldom  if  ever  produces  a  salutary  effect.  Desportes,  however,  whilst 
admitting  that  such  is  the  case  ordinarily  (i.  167),  appears  to  have  occa- 
sionally found  hemorrhage  from  the  anus  to  exercise  a  critical  agency  (i.  198). 

9.  GemtO'  Urinary  Organs. — Hemorrhages  from  the  bladder,  and  parts  con- 
nected with  this  organ,  have  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Rush  (iii.  5t)  as  occurring 
in  1793,  as  also  by  numerous  writers.*  The  effusion  is  either  in  small  quan- 
tity, and  sufficient  only  to  tinge  the  urine  with  blood,  or  it  is  profuse,  and 
consists  of  pure  blood.  In  one  case,  referred  to  by  Rochoux,  the  quantity 
voided  from  the  bladder  amounted  to  near  a  pound  (p.  336).     The  occur- 

•  Ruah,  iii.  67,  204;  Deveze,  p.  24;  Cuirie,  pp.  26,  28;  Caldwell,  p.  85;  Gros,  p.  11; 
Harrison,  p.  138;  Waring,  p.  46;  Valentin,  p.  170;  Palloni,  p.  6;  Amiel,  p.  264; 
O'Halloran,  pp.  86,  180;  Fellowes,  p.  65;  Jackson  (Spain)  p.  108;  Caisergaes,  pp.  169, 
179;  Blin,  p.  8:  Blane,  p.  446;  Davidson,  p.  108;  Pugnet.  p.  857;  McArtliup,  p.  847; 
Savai^sy,  p!  274;  Chisholm,  i.  166;  Bally,  pp.  280,  285,  6;  Evans,  p.  257;  Levacher, 
p.  74;  CaUlot,  p.  19;  Ralph,  p.  74;  Gilbert,  p.  66;  R.  Jackson,  i.  76,  94,  111 ;  Moultrie, 
p.  4;  Thomas,  p.  84;  Stone  (Woodville),  p.  182;  Dickson,  p.  850;  Wurdeman,  Am.  J., 
N.  S.,  ix.  52;  Michel,  Charieston  J.,  v.  745;  A.  Smith,  Tr.  Ac.  of  Med.  of  N.  Y.,  i.  61. 

s  Pariset,  p.  424;  Lining,  ii.  422;  Waring,  p.  46:  D'Halloran,  p.  130;  Bally,  pp. 
285,  6;  Stone  (Woodrille),  p.  182;  Gillespie,  p.  41  i  Savar^sy,  p.  274;  Berthe,  p.  88; 
Evatfs,  240,  257;  Rochouz,  p.  886;  Desportes,  i.  198;  Diet  des  Sci.  M4d.,  xv.  837; 
Iievacher,  p.  72;  Michel,  Charleston  J.,  v.  745;  Dickson,  p.  850;  Wragg,  op.  cit,  p.  79; 
VoU,  ix.  288. 
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lence  of  this  hemorrhage  must  nsoallj  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  nnfayonr- 
•ble  complication.  It  depends  on  the  irritation  or  congestion  of  the  macoas 
■embrane  of  the  parts^  a  morbid  state  occnrring  often  without  assignable 
caose,  and  apparently  as  the  natural  result  of  the  general  disease;  but  which 
ii  some  cases  is  due  to  the  action  of  cantharides.  It  is  sometimes  associated 
with  a  suppression  of  urine.  When  unconnected  with  this  deadly  symptom, 
it  may  prove,  and  has  proved  advantageous  under  particular  circumstances, 
aad  even  exercised  a  critical  influence.  {Detportes,  i.  199.) 

This  hemorrhage,  which  in  some  epidemics  is  of  more  or  less  frequent 
occurrence,  is  seldom,  or  even  not  at  all,  observed  in  others.  According  to 
Louis,  it  was  not  seen  in  any  of  the  cases — fatal  or  otherwise — ^which  he  saw 
kimself,  or  with  whose  histories  he  was  furnished,  at  Gibraltar  in  1828 
(pp.  256.  8). 

10.  Uterus, — Hemorrhage  from  the  uterus  or  vagina  is  of  not  unfreqnent 
oecarrence  in  the  yellow  fever.  It  is  perhaps  more  commonly  encountered 
tkaa  that  from  the  bladder.  In  the  year  1793,  in  this  city,  uterine  hemor- 
ihage  was,  as  well  as  that  from  the  nose,  the  most  frequent  during  the  early 
part  of  the  epidemic.^  It  has  been  many  times  observed  in  other  places.* 
A  distinction  appears  necessary  to  be  made  between  uterine  hemorrhage  in 
jdUow  fever  and  the  natural  flow  of  the  menses.  Women,  says  Deveze,  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  have  their  monthly  discharge  at  this  period,  very 
geacimily  recovered,  though  this  discharge  occurred  before  the  regular  time 
(p.  31).  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  observed  at  Barcelona,  in  1821,  that 
ffery  circomstance  which  occasioned  a  flow  of  blood  from  the  uterus — as  an 
aeeonchement,  an  abortion,  and  excessive  menstruation,  even — proved  fatal 
when  it  coincided  with  the  yellow  fever."  Palloni  is  about  the  only  author 
who  has  seen  a  case  of  abortion,  attended  with  profuse  hemorrhage,  end  in 
iwovery. 

11.  Lungs Dr.  Bush  mentions  a  case  in  which  hemorrhage  took  place 

from  the  lungs,  and  was  mistaken  for  common  hemoptysis;^  and  other 
writers  speak  of  effusion  from  the  pulmonary  membrane.^  Louis,  on  the 
olher  band,  states  that  at  Gibraltar,  in  1828,  no  hemorrhage  from  the  air- 
pusage.  at  least  in  subjects  with  whose  histories  he  became  acquainted,  was 
observed.  Indeed,  from  the  paucity  of  records  relative  to  this  form  of  hemor- 
rhage in  yellow  fever,  we  are  justified  in  suspecting  that  its  occurrence  is 
extremely  rare,  and  may  be  viewed  more  frequently  in  the  light  of  a  coinci- 

than  as  the  effect  of  the  hemorrhagic  tendency  manifested  in  other 
;  though  we  can  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  occur  occasionally  there 
as  well  as  elsewhere. 


*  Vol.  iii.  p.  57. 
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12. '  Wounds^  Sores,  and  Denuded  Surfaces. — The  tendency  of  the  blood 
to  transude  through  snrfaces  unaltered  in  tiieir  texture,  being  snch  as  I  have 
described,  we  may  readily  expect  to  find  it  to  escape  with  greater  facility  when 
those  surfaces  are  in  any  way  abraded.     Hence,  Dr.  Rush  found,  in  1793, 
that  ''many  bled  from  the  orifices  which  had  been  made  by  bleeding,  several 
days  after  they  appeared  to  have  becfn  healed,  and  some  from  wounds  which 
had  been  made  in  veins,  in  unsuccessful  attempts  to  draw  blood.''  (Yol.  ilL    i 
p.  57.)    Audouard  noticed  kindred  phenomena  at  Barcelona^in  1821  (p.  69),    i 
and  Gilbert  (p.  66)  and  others  have  done  the  same  in  the  West  Indies.'    Blood   < 
has  also  been  found  to  ooze  for  days  from  imperfectly  healed  leech-bitee,    i 
easily  controlled  by  compression,  but  recommencing  as  soon  as  this  com-   i 
pression  is  withdrawn.'  '  It  has  not  unfrequently  been  found,  also,  that  blOod   i 
exudes  from  blistered  surfaces;'  from  old  and  accidental  sores  or  carbn*   i 
cles  ]*  from  the  wounds  produced  by  scarifications  or  cuts  f  from  ordinarj  i 
wounds;'  from  cicatrices,'  bruises,'  and  excoriations.'  Dr.  Wragg  says:  "Im   n 
one  case,  the  small  incision  made  for  evacuating  the  contents  of  a  tho-   3 
roughly  matured  boil  continued  to  bleed  so  profusely  as  to  weaken  the    i 
patient  seriously,  and  it  could  only  be  arrested  by  an  ingenious  application   h 
of  adhesive  plaster  coated  over  with  collodium"  (p.  80).  i 

In  the  very  large  number  of  instances,  these  hemorrhages  occur  in  the  latter  !i 
stages  of  the  disease,  and  produced,  as  they  evidently  are,  by,  or  connected  u 
with,  an  impaired  vital  cohesion  in  the  capillary  vessels,  and  a  disintegration  i 
of  the  circulating  fluids,  must  be  viewed  as  events  of  fearful  omen.  In  some  i 
cases,  also — as  when  the  blood  flows  from  the  unhealed  orifice  of  a  vein — the  « 
hemorrhage  is  not  only  very  troublesome,  but,  occasionally,  hastens  the  fatal  i 
issue.  {Rush,  p.  57.)  But  neither  this  form  of  hemorrhage,  nor  the  others,  ^ 
proceeding. from  leech-bites  or  denuded  snrfaces,  are  necessarily  the  har-  \ 
bingers  of  death,  for  it  has  been  found,  in  this  city,  as  well  as  at  Barcelona  i 
and  elsewhere,  that  recovery  takes  place,  notwithstanding  a  continued  oozing  ) 
of  blood  during  several  days — the  hemorrhage  ceasing  on  the  approach  of  ^ 
convalescence.  (Audouccrd,  p.  69.) 

Internal  Hemorrhages Blood  is  not  only  efiiised  externally  from  various 

surfaces,  and  in  the  way  mentioned,  but  it  -is  not  unfrequently  found  that, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  same  hemorrhagic  tendency,  and  the  same    ; 
deficiency  of  vital  energy  in  the  capillary  vessels  and  of  cobesiveness  in  the 
blood,  which  promotes  the  occurrence  of  these  phenomena,  the  fluid  escapee 

(  Deveze,  p.  26;  £.  H.  Smith,  p.  116;  Waring,  p.  46. 

'  Audouard,  p.  69 ;  Pariset,  &c.,  p.  233 ;  Louis,  p.  256 ;  Roohoox,  p.  496 ;  Stonfl^ 
(Woodville),  p.  182  ;  Kelly,  p.  379. 

•  A  Hosack,  p.  17;  Lining,  ii.  422;  Wragg,  p.  80;  Caldwell,  p.  85;  Monges,  p.  61; 
Louis,  p.  256;  Stone  (Woodville),  p.  182;  Pariset,  p.  287;  Rochoux,  p.  497;  Finlay,  p. 
21;  Waring,  p.  46;  Wurdeman,  Am.  Joum.  Med.  ScL,  N.S.,  ix.  52. 

•  Caldwell,  p.  85;  A.  Hosack,  p.  19;  Blair,  p.  27. 

•  Wurdeman,  op.  cit.,  p.  52;  Stone  (Woodville),  p.  182;  Wragg,  p.  80. 

•  Lefoulon,  p.  104.  '  Naemjth,  p.  65. 

•  Wragg,  p.  80.  »  Finlay,  p.  21. 
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from  the  resseU ;  bat,  finding  no  yent  externally,  is  extravasated  in  the  snb- 
lUDce  of  the  tisanes  or  organs.  These  hemorrhages,  which,  in  contradis- 
tiaction  to  the  former,  are  denominated  internal;  are  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
peteehial  spots,  of  ecchymoses,  and  intermnscnlar  or  cellular  collections. 

1.  PeUchim. — Considerable  doubt  exists  in  the  minds  of  pathologists 
itspectiDg  the  existence  of  real  petecbiae  in  the  yellow^feyer.  These  imply 
tke  existence  of  a  morbid  change  in  the  substance  of  the  cutis,  with  subse- 
fKBt  desqfuunation  after  recovery — phenomena  which  are  not  found  to  occur 
k  the  spotted  eruption  of  this  disease ;  in  a  word,  petechise  constitute  a 
peealiar  exantbeme,  and  form  part  of  a  class  of  complaints  to  which,  so  far 
ii  we  can  perceire,  the  yellow  fever  does  not  belong.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  subject,  and  I  must  content  myself  with 
RBarking  that,  whatever  be  thought  of  the  occurrence  of  true  petechise  in 
ik  disease  before  us,  it  is  undeniable  that  a  flea-bite-looking  eruption,  due 
endently  to  the  simple  extravasation  of  blood  in  small  points,  and  consti- 
titiiig  a  form  of  internal  hemorrhage,  is  observed,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the 
fease,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  other  parts,  as  well 
ii  mder  the  cnticle.     To  this  subject  I  shall  revert  in  the  next  chapter. 

2.  Ecchymosis. — Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  concerning  the 
knorrfaagic  character  of  petechial  spots  observed  in  the  yellow  fever,  there 
ca  be  none  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  eccbymoid  blotches  which,  as  has 
ilready  been  stated,  occur  very  generally  at  the  close  of  the  attack ;  for  no 
one  can  doabt  that  they  are  the  result  of  the  effusion  of  blood,  as  well  under 
M  in  the  substance  of  .the  skin.  When  the  spots  are  small,  the  thickness  of 
^  extravasation  is  but  limited ;  under  opposite  circumstances,  the  hemor- 
ikige  penetrates  deeply,  and  invades  the  entire  substance  of  the  skin. 

3.  Subcutaneous  and  Intermuictdar  Hpmorrhages, — ^Blood  is  not  unfre- 
^pentlj  found  extravasated,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  in  the  cellular  tissue 
covering  the  muscles,  and  situated  between  the  adjacent  muscular  fibres.  It 
m  generallj  of  a  dark  colour,  decomposed,  often  in  an  incipient  state  of 
patrefaction,  and  in  all  but  recent  cases  has  a  fetid  odour ;  which,  however, 
■act  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  gangrene.  These  hemorrhages  have 
been  often  noticed  in  the  fever  of  hot  climates,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
Awibts  expressed  by  Dr.  Rochoux  (p.  498)  in  relation  to  this  matter,  are  not 
■arnmmon  in  the  yellow  fever  of  temperate  regions.^ 

TTie  existence  of  these  collections  is  announced,  during  life,  by  acute  pain 
sometimes  swelling  of  the  part  affected.     But  these  symptoms  are  only 
ifest  when  the  effusion  is  very  large ;  in  other  cases,  when  but  little  blood 
ii  effused,  the  effects  produced  being  of  trifling  character,  are  unobserved, 

>  Pogi&et,  p.  857;  Catel,  Add.  Mar.,  1844,  iv.  227;  lb.,  Rep.  on  Fot.  of  1888,  p.  12; 
Lcrmcher,  p.  74;  Oillkrest,  ii.  272;  RochoDx,  p.  888;  FDrlong,  p.  290;  K^raudreD,  Arcb* 
Gte.«  XT.  459;  Maher,  p.  886;  I>eTeze,  p.  80;  A.  Hosack,  p.  17;  Valentid,  p.  170; 
]|ichel«  op.  eit,  p.  746;  Fellowes,  p.  57;  Louis,  254;  Gillkrest,  ii.  272-277;  Pariset, 
fL  a41 ;  T.  Smith,  Edinb.  Jonrn.,  xzxv.  45  ;  Abhbel  Smith,  TraDS.  Acad,  of  New  York, 
L  61 ;  KeUj,  xIt.  879.  ^ 
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and  the  condition  of  the  part  is  only  .discorered  on  dissection,  or  is  only  , 
suspected  bj  the  existence  of  ecchymoses  of  nncommon  sixe. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  Rochonx  that  snch  iiemorrhages  constitnte  lesions 
of  a  dangeroos  character,  and  might  themselyes  occasion  the  death  of  the 
patient  by  the  derangement  they  wonld  inevita'bly  produce,  were  he  to  snrriye  . 
long  after  their  appearance.     In  all  the  cases  of  the  kind  Bochoux  saw, 
death  was  in  some  measure  produced  by  them  (p.  339). 

Louis  found  an  effusion  of  this  kind  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  (p. 
255).  Dr.  Michel,  of  Charleston,  saw  hemorrhagic  collections  in  the  sob* 
stance  of  the  eye,  with  destruction  of  the  organ.*  Kindred  collections  haTf 
been  found  beneath  the  peritoneum ;  in  the  cellular  substance  investing  tht !; 
kidneys  and  renal  capsules ;  between  the  laminae  of  the  sac  of  Willis ;  in  tht 
substance  of  the  kidneys,  liver,  bladder,  and  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  ^ 
membrane  of  every  portion  of  Uie  surface.*  « 

The  quantity  of  blood  thus  effused  varies  considerably,  from  a  gill  up  i$  ^' 
quarts.  -   ^^ 

i 

CHAPTER    VIII.  * 

11 
STATE  OF  THE  SEJN.  ^ 

In  surveying  the  symptoms  of  the  yellow  fever  as  they  manifest  themselves 
on  the  surface  of  the  body,  we  are  to  consider  the  changes  which  the  slda 
undergoes  in  its  double  capacity  as  organ  of  sensation  and  organ  of  secreUon; 
as  well  as  various  morbid  modifications  to  which  it  is  liable  during  the 
progress  of  the  attack.  This  examination,  thus  conducted,  will  embrace  an 
inquiry  into  the  temperature  of  the  surface ;  2,  the  state  of  the  skin  in  refer- 
ence to  its  perspiratory  function ;  3,  the  modifications  of  colour  it  undergoes; 
and  4,  the  diseases  which  supervene  in  it  during  the  course  of  the  disease. 

.  A.  Temperature. — The  complaint  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  inquiries 
being,  as  its  name  imports,  classed  among  those  of  a  febrile  kind,  we  might, 
d  priori,  conclude  that  it  is  characterized  by  increased  temperature  of  the 
skin,  inasmuch  as  this  constitutes  one  of  their  most  usual  attributes.  Hence, 
in  the  foregoing  description  of  the  disease,  it  was  stated  that,  in  some  of  its 
forms — ^the  inflammatory — the  skin,  after  the  coolness  or  coldness  of  the 
opening  stage  has  subsided  and  reaction  has  been  established,  becomes  hot 
and  parched,  or  imparts  a  burning  sensation.  That  this  was  not  uncom- 
monly the  case  in  our  early  epidemics  we  learn  from  the  description  of  them 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  predecessors.  Dr.  Rush  states  that,  in  1793, 
the  skin  was  preternaturally  warm  in  some  cases  (iii.  63),  and  that  in  1794, 
''the  burning  heat  on  the  skin,  called  by  the  ancients  ealor  mordens,  and 
from  which  this  fever,  in  some  countries,  has  derived  the  name  of  causus, 

>  Op.  oit,  pp.  7-46.  '  A.  Smith,  op.  cit,  p.  61. 
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m  more  common  than  the  year  preceding"  (iii.  212).  Similar  statements 
se  made  in  reference  to  ihe  first  epidemic  by  Deveze  (p.  22),  Carrie  (p.  21), 
Cidiial]  (p.  24),  That  the  same  character  was  not  less  common  in  1797, 
we  leini  more  particniarlj  from  Dr.  Carrie  (on  BiL  Fev.,  p.  219),  and  that 
meh  vas  tlie  case  sabseqnentlj  we  know  from  personal  observation,  and  the 
todmoDj  of  Ffirth  (p.  26),  Caldwell  (p.  80),  S.  Jackson  (pp.  62,  59,  61). 

1  like  condition  of  the  skin  has  been  over  and  over  again  obserred  in 
Tirioos  puts  of  this  country  from  Boston  to  Galveston.* 

What  ia  tme  in  reference  to  the  fever  in  this  and  other  American  cities,. 

libefonnd  equally  so  as  regards  that  of  the  south  of  Earope.     In  the 

goenl  descriptioiis  of  the  fever  of  Leghorn  bj  Palloni,  Pasqaetti,  Moscati, 

Btipole,  Dofbiir,  and  others,  we  are  told  that  the  skin  was  hot,  burning, 

aidrj,  and  was  acrid  to  the  touch-— co^  ardenttsstma — according  to  the 

int  of  these  writers.'    In  the  fever  which  prevailed  at  -Cadiz  in  1800,  the 

eoUit  was  succeeded,  according  to  Caisergues  (p.  167),  Bertbe  (p.  84), 

BliB  (p.  6),  De  3(Iaria  (p.  64),  by  a  similar  symptom — ''  an  acrid,  burning  heat, 

itich,  tccordin^  to  the  patients,  was  as  pungent  interiorly  as  it  appeared  to 

Wto the  touch."      Doughty  found  theekin  hot  at  Cadiz  in  1810  (pp.  126, 

1»,  131, 149).        "In  SeviUe,  1819,  Velasquez  (Pariset,   Observ.,  p.  10) 

iondthe  sarface  bamingly  hot."    Pariset  says  the  same  thing  in  reference  to 

ikfcTer  of  Cadiz  of  the  same  year,  on  the  authority  of  Flores,  Gonzales, 

CoIl,A.meller,  and  Arejula  (p.  29).    In  the  epidemic  of  1820,  Dr.  R.  Jackson 

iN&d the  beat  of  the  surface  "often  strong,  sometimes  ardent,  especially  at 

ik precordial'  CP*  *^^)'    ^®  epidemics  of  Malaga,  Carthagena,  Barcelona, 

■dQibraltar,  have  furnished  many  examples  of  the  kind.^ 

Beferences  so  numerous,  to  authorities  so  reliable,  establish  not  only  the 
avrecbieBa  of  the  statement,  that  the  yellow  fever  of  Philadelphia  is,  if  not 
ihnjB,  at  least  often,  characterized  by  a  hot  skin,  but  also  that  on  that 
poiil  it  aanmilatea  itself  to  the  fever  of  other  parts  of  temperate  regions, 
■d,  by  ae  doing,  famuhes  an  indisputable  proof  of  the  erroneousness  of 
Aote  who  maintain  that  in  the  fevers  of  those  regions  the  skin  never  exhibits 
the  condition  in  question. 

While  SQcb  is  the  case  in  this  country  and  Europe,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
ksi  bomiag  ddn  is  a  common  symptom-  in  the  fever  of  tropical  regions.** 


■  Bajkj,  p.  96;  Paseallt,  Marseilles  J.,  t.  144;  Dalmas,  p.  6;  D.  Hosaek,  Praotiee, 
1^188;  Alex.  Hosack,  p.  11;  Townsend,  p.  146;  C.  Drake,  xxi.  184;  S.  Brown,  p.  12; 
Kcvere,  iiL  224;  Diysdale,  i.  29,  182;  Daridge,  p.  102;  Archer,  y.  66;  Valentin,  p. 
166;  Hill,  T.  89;  Irrine,  p.  29;  Dickson,  iii.  254  ;  lb.  Eclect.  Journ.,  iv.  119;  Munson, 
p.  179;  Seftaan,  p.  7;  Stone,  p.  181  ;  Shecnt,  p.  119;  Kellj,  p.  877;  Merrill,  ii.  222; 
ix.  244 ;  Cartwrlght,  ix.  18 ;  Hogg,'  i.  412,  416  ;  Girardln,  p.  13 ;  Harris,  Am.  J.,  xiv. 
€9;  Gtos,  p.  9 ;  Rept  on  Per.  of  N.  0.  in  1819,  p.  8 ;  lb.,  on  Fev.  of  1820,  p.  8 ;  and 
1819,  p.  881 ;  Harrison,  p.  182 ;  A.  Smith,  of  GaWeston,  Am.  J.,  xxt.  501 ;  Ticknor, 
i&.»4,6. 

'  Feblire  Gklla,  p.  4;  Caisergues,  p.  177 ;  Tommasini,  pp.  9,  10,  187 ;  Dnfoor,  it.  60. 

*  Areola,  p.  187;  Rayer,  p.  21;  Pariset,  p.  894;  Amiel  (in  Johnson),  p.  268;  Fel- 
bwca,  p.  200;  Proodfoot»  xxrii.  249,  251;  Louis,  pp.  205,  6;  Gillkrest,  ii.  270;  An- 
'Vraard,  p.  66. 

*  Poissonm^re,  p.  60 ;  Bmce  (Lind),  278 ;  Hunter,  p.  69  ;  R.  Jackson,  Tr.,  pp.  254, 280; 
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From  what  has  thus  been  adduced,  we  perceive  that  the  stage  of  reaction  ^ 
in  the  yellow  fever  is  everywhere  often  characterized  by  increased  tempera-  " 
tare  of  the  surface.  Dr.  Hales'  believed  that  the  heat  of  the  blood  in  high  * 
fevers  rose  to  136.  Boerhaave,  from  the  experiments  he  made,  was  led  to  '^ 
think  that  much  mischief  would  accrue  from  a  degree  of  heat  above  106,  on  ^ 
the  supposition  that  the  serum  would  thereby  be  coagulated.  This,  as  well  as  *' 
the  supposition  of  Hippocrates,  that  such  a  degree  of  heat  wojcdd  dissipate  the  ^' 
thin  and  watery  parts  of  the  blood,  and  in  consequence  gradually  thicken  the  ^ 
whole  mass,  was  only  an  hypothesis,  unsupported — and,  indeed,  disproved —  >^< 
by  facts.  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Jamaica,  remarks,  that  the  assertion  of  Hales  is  irre-  i^f 
concilable  with  anything  he  has  witnessed  daring  a  practice  of  tw^ity-five  years,  vk 
To  what  a  degree  that  temperature  reaches  in  extra-tropical  regions,  I  am  (ke 
unable  positively  to  state,  not  possessing  facts  of  sufficient  accnracy  to  enaUe  m 
me  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  subject  Lining  says  it  seldom  exceeded  li 
102  (p.  412),  while  Dr.  Wragg  writes  that  "among  those  who  were  hotter  a^ 
than  is  common,  even  in  fever,  the  thermometer  went  up  to  108^  when  placed  id 
in  the  armpit,  and  105^  on  the  cheek  of  a  few  of  the  hottest"^  In  the  Weal  i 
Indies,  if  we  could  credit;  Savar^sy,  we  should  conclude  that  the  heat  riaea  i 
often  as  high  as  38  or  40  degrees  of  Reaumur — equal  to  117  or  122  Fahrenheit  i 
But,  admitting  this  to  be  an  exaggerated  statement,  and  relying  on  the  mora  i 
accurate  experiments  of  Arnold,  we  shall  find  that,  though  the  temperatora  i 
falls  short  of  the  above,  it  is  nevertheless  very  high,  ranging  in  general  from  104 
to  110  (pp.  22,  28).  While  the  heat  is  thus  increased,  the  sensation  imparted  i 
by  the  touch  is  often  of  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  kind  We  have  already 
that  it  is  by  some  called  acrid;  Rochoux  (p.  365)  calls  it  dpre;  Archer, 
intense  burning  heat"  (p.  66).  Deveze  speaks  of  the  heat  being  ' 
sechey  dcre,  quifauait  6prouver  une  chaleur  toute  partictiUire  au  midecin^^  (p.  a 
22).  Dr.  Shecut  Remarks,  that  it  leaves  on  the  fingers,  after  taking  the  pnlae,  • 
a  sensation  peculiar  to  this  state  of  fever  (p.  119).  Dr.  Kelly  also  remarks^  r 
that  it  communicates  to  the  hand  a  peculiar  repulsive  sensation  (p.  379).  | 
In  like  manner,  Dr.  R.  Jackson  speaks  of  the  pungency  felt  when  the  part  ^ 
is  closely  embraced  by  the  hand,  being  "unpleasant  to  sensation"  (i.  68,  , 
93) ;  and  Dr.  Arnold  informs  us,  in  reference  to  the  fever  of  Jam^ca,  that 
the  feel  of  the  skin  at  this  period  (stage  of  reaction)  imparts  a  sensation  so 
peculiar  that  words  are  wanted  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  it  to  the  reader 
(p.  22).  "  We  feel,  on  the  first  touch,  an  involuntary  desire  to  withdraw 
the  hand,  and  a  repugnance  to  renew  the  operation."    Pym  also  says,  that 

Sketch,  pp.  46,  61 ;  Moseley,  p.  486 ;  Hillary,  p.  147;  McArthnr,  p.  846;  Sav&rdsy,  pp. 
270,  1 ;  PngDet,  pp.  853,  4 ;  Blane  on  Seamen,  p.  412 ;  Gillespie,  p.  88 ;  Bancroft, 
p.  30;  Comrie,  xiii.  176;  Frcst,  xiii.  29;  Osgood,  p.  9;  Ralph,  11.  66,  67-8;  Imray, 
liii.  79  ;  Rufz,  pp.  11,  13 ;  Peixotto,  i.  412 :  Barrington,  xu.  811 ;  Lefort  (De  la  Saignee), 
p.  677  ;  Pym,  pp.  60,  228,  229,  233  ;  Dariste,  p.  1 59 ;  Wilson,  pp.  8,  20 ;  Dyott,  p.  1003 ; 
Belcher,  p.  249;  Gilbert,  p.  65;  Bally,  p.  210;  Caillot,  p.  16;  Morgan,  it.  4;  Maher, 
p.  842;  Dancer,  p.  82;  Leblond,  p.  102;  Desportes,  i.  194;  Rochoux,  p.  866;  Lefou- 
lon,  pp.  68,  370 ;  FeT.  on  board  of  Macedonia,  p.  29. 
*  Charleston  Med.  J.,  x.  73. 
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tke  heat  is  intense  and  peculiar,  and  seems  to  adhere  to  the  hand  after 
kaTin^  touched  the  body  of  the  patient  (p.  ^60).  Soch  things  mast  be 
fiuDiliar  to  those  who  have  seen  much  of  yellow  fever — ^bnt  frequent  as  they 
«r«»  they  do  not  appear  to  be  essential  to  the  disease,  for  Dr.  Townsend 
nfonns  ua  that  in  New  York,  in  1822,  "the  fever  was  rarely  or  never  charac- 
terised bj  the  biting,  stinging  heat  of  typhus"  (p.  146) ;  and  similar  observa- 
timiB  have  been  made  here  and  elsewhere. 

Common,  however,  as  cases  may  be,  which  are .  marked  by  increased  tem- 
fcntore  of  skin,  we  frequently  find  the  surface  exhibiting  a  different  charac- 
ter ;  mud  as  the  pulse  differs  in  point  of  strength  and  volume  in  the  first 
tege  of  the  yellow  fever,  so  also  the  temperature  of  the  skin  varies  consider- 
Mj  imder  like  circumstances ;  for,  while  in  many  cases  it  is  considerably 
delated,  pungent,  and  burning,  in  a  larger  number  the  heat  is  moderate,  or 
i    isceeding^  bat  little  the  standard  of  health.     Again,  in  other  instances,  when 
^disease  is  characterized  by  broken  or  imperfect  reaction,  and  especially  in 
IboK  of  a  decidedly  congestive  nature,  the  skin  is  cool,  or  even  pretematurally 
eold  firom  the  onset  of  the  attack.     Dr.  Rush  noted  such  a  condition  of  skin 
kthe  epidemics  of  1793  and  1797  (iii.  68,  iv.  12).     It  is  mentioned  also 
bf  Deveze  (p.  29)  and  Gathrall  (p.  23).    Dr.  Caldwell  states  that,  in  1805, 
occaired  in  which  the  skin  remained  of  .natural  temperature  (p.  86). 
facts  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Jackson  (p.  52),  and  were  observed  in 
1853-4.     Cases  which  have  occurred  elsewhere  in  this  country  have  been 
fcdi  upon  by  various  authors.* 
On  this  point,  as  on  all  others,  the  fever  of  the  United  States  approxi- 
to  that  of  other  countries ;  for,  in  Spain,  Dr.  R.  Jackson  found  that  in 

forms  of  the  disease  the  heat  was  rarely  above  the  natural  standard 

Maetimes  belew  (p.  81).  The  epidemic  of  Barcelona,  in  1821,  was  mostly 
ckancterized  by  a  like  condition  of  the  temperature  ;*  while  the  former  epi- 
fasics  of  Spain,  and  those  of  Gibraltar,  have*  furnished  very  many  examples 
of  the  same  sort'  Nor  is  it  less  true  that  we  may  easily  adduce  proofs,  from 
(he  writings  of  those  who  describe  the  yellow  fever  of  intertropical  regions, 
that,  in  respect  to  natural,  or  even  low  temperature  of  the  skin,  from  the  outset 
to  the  close  of  the  attack,  the  disease  is  in  no  way  different  from  our  own  or 
that  of  Europe.  Dr.  R.  Jackson  has,  on  this  subject,  furnished  us  the  most 
convincing  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the  statement ;  showing,  as  he  does, 
that,  at  the  invasion  of  one  of  the  varieties  into  which  he  divides  the  disease^- 
that  manifesting  its  action  in  the  gangrenous  temperament — the  superficial 
heat  b  rarely  increased  beyond  the  natural  standard ;  sometimes  it  does  not 


■  Limng,  ii.  418;  Dieluon,  p.  2(] 
p.  56;  Hosack,  p.  388;  Barton,  { 

215;  Cmrtwright,  p.  18 ;  Revere,  ***.  — ^-w,  ^»x.«w,  ,.  w«,  *. 
55S ;  Harrison,  p.  188,  &c. 

'  Rochooz,  p.  470;  Andoaard,  pp.  56-58;  Pariset,  p.  894. 

*  CaisergneB,  pp.  16S-170;  Fellowes,  p.  54;  Qillkrest,  pp.  270-278;  Velasqnez,  Pari- 
Kt«  p.  10;  Pariset,  Obserr.,  p.  80;  Smith,  Edinb.  Joam.,  xxxt.  42;  Loais,  p.  169;  O'llal- 
lormD,  p.  79. 
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attain  that  standard  on  the  extremities,  while  it  is  high,  pungent,  and  acrid 
on  the  trunk  and  about  the  prsecordia.'    In  the  concentrated  form  of  the 
same  variety,  the  external  heat  is  seldom  high,  as  judged  bj  the  hand,  or 
as  measured  bj  the  thermometer  applied  to  the  exterior  (i.  90).     Daring 
the  period  of  excitement,  ''the  skin  is  generally  thick  and  torpid,  not  warm" 
(i.  92).     In  another  variety — ^that  manifesting  itself  in  the  phlegmatic  tern-     i 
perament — the  heat  is  rarely  high,  sometimes  less  high  than  natural  on  the    i 
extremities  (i.  104).     Again,  in  the  concentrated  form,  "the  heat  which    i 
succeeds  to  the  cold  is  slowly  established ;  when  established,  it  is  seldom  of    \ 
a  high  scale  on  exterior  surfaces"  (i.  108).    Than  this,  nothing  can  be  mora    i 
satisfactory,  corroborated,  as  it  is,  by  other  authorities.    Lempriere  statea    t 
that  in  his  hybrid  form — that  which  corresponds  to  the  malignant  form  of    i 
other  writers — ''the  heat  is  not  intense"  (ii.  83).    Dr.  Steward  speaks  of  th«    i 
cool  skin  as  prevalent  in  the  fever  of  Grenada  in  1798-1794.'   Bally  t^lls  na 
that  the  heat  was  seldom  great  in  the  fever  of  St  Domingo  (pp.  19,  210,    j 
267).    Frost  informs  us  that,  at  Demarara,  the  heat  of  the  skin  was  ofteft    • 
"  gentle,  not  much  exceeding  that  of  nature."*    Dr.  J.  Clark  found  it  mode-    j 
rate — ^not  so  great  as  a  hot  fit  of  an  intermittent,  or  not  much  above  the 
natural  standard  (pp.  7-9).     Madrid,  speaking  of  the  yellow  fever  of  Ha-    , 
vana,  says :  "  Color,  aunque'no  halitnoso  como  en  las  fiebres  inflammatoriaa" 
(p.  24);  and  in  another  form  he  found  "el  color  no  es  tan  sensible,  ni  tan 
constante,  antes  es  muy  irregular"  (p.  30).     Osgood,  in  reference  to  "the    , 
fever  of  the  same  place,  says  that  sometimes  there  is  little  outward,  but  great 
inward  heat  (p.  14).     Ralph  tells  us  that  in  some  cases,  during  the  epidemic 
of  Barbadoes  in  1816,  the  temperature  was  moderate.     Imray  observed,  in 
Dominica,  that  the  surface  in  bad  cases  was  constantly,  but  not  much,  abova 
the  natural  standard  (Kii.  79).     Wallace  remarks  of  that  form  of  the  dia- 
ease  which  he  admits  to  be  the  effect  of  miasm,  that  "the  heat  of  the  snrfaee 
may  be  higher  than  natural,  but  it  is  not  the  burning  heat  produced  bj 
intense  action"  (xlvi.  275).     Lefoulon  states  that  the  skin  is  not  hot  (p. 
68).     Blair  says  it  is  sometimes  damp  and  cold  (p.  64).     In  many  casea 
observed  at  Sierra  Leone  in  1823-1829,  the  temperature  was  considerablj 
below  par.  (Boyle ^  p.  290.)     And  Dr.  Wilson  states  that,  in  the  congestive 
form,  the  heat  of  the  surface  is  frequently  less  than  in  health.     When  it 
equals  or  surpasses  the  healthy  standard,  as  it  sometimes  does — being  highest 
about  the  epigastrium — it  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.     The  hand  is  scarcely  im- 
pressed by  it,  when  applied  lightly  and  hastily  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach ; 
but,  when  kept  there  with  steady  pressure,  a  sensation  of  deep-seated  and 
accumulated  heat  is  communicated  (p.  20).     The  temperature  is  deceptive. 
In  some  varieties  of  the  fever  described  by  Jackson,  "the  heat  of  the  surface 
and  extremities,  especially  as  lightly  touched,  is  moderate ;  as  closely  em- 
braced, pungent  and  unpleasant  to  sensation  by  its  impression"  (p.  51).    Dr. 
Barry,  in  bis  report  on  the  epidemic  yellow  fever  of  Sierra  Leone  in  1823, 
already  mentioned,  says :  "  There  was  no  degree  of  heat  or  dryness  of  the  surface 

*  Sketch,  &c.,  i.  87.         '  Med.  and  Philos.  Register,  iii.  184.        '  Repos.,  xlii.  33. 
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«f  the  body ;  but,  on  grasping  the  limbs  or  body  firmly,  a  yery  peculiar  sen- 
Mtion  of  stiDging  heat  was  commnnicated  to  the  hand,  which  it  retained  for 
i  considerable  time."  (JBoyU  on  African  Fever ^  p.  271.) 

It  may  be  remalrked  that  the  temperature  of  the  skin  appears,  in  many 
ewes,  to  have  no  connection  with  the  state  of  the  arterial  system.  Chisholm 
iiforms  as  that  he  found  the  skin  to  be  warm  while  the  pulse  was  at  52,  and 
Alt  it  was  sometimes  disagreeably  cold  when  the  pulse  was  as  quick  as  in 
iidiiiary  feTer.  Dr.  Rush  made  a  similar  remark  in  1794,  and  mentions  a 
CMe  in  which  the  heat  oyer  the  whole  body  was  intense  at  a  time  when  the 
fttient  was  pulseless  (iii.  212).  He  also  speaks  of  cases  marked  by  cM 
meaU,  thoagb  the  ^Ise  was  strong  (iii.  63).  And  in  1820,  it  was  not  un- 
wimion  to  find  cases  attended  with  entire  torpor  of  the  cuticular  capillaries 
aad  coldness  of  the  surface,  eyen  when  the  heart  and  large  arteries  were 
MtiDg  yiolently.  Like  phenomena  were  noticed  in  1853  and  1854.  By 
«dier  writers,  on  the  contrary,  the  connection  between  the  temperature  of 
tie  body  and  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  considered  as  well  established 
fron  the  facts  they  haye  obseryed.  Such  is  said,  by  Dr.  Townsend,  to  haye 
kea  the  case  in  New  York  in  1822.^  To  this  conclusion  we  might  come 
troia  the  result  of  the  experiments  of  Arnold,  who  found  that  the  tempera- 
tee  was  highest  in  indiyiduals  in  whom  the  p'ulse  beat  frequently  and 
Mtirely.  My  own  obseryations  lead  me  to  differ  from  Di".  Townsend  on 
^  subject.  According  to  Dr.  Blair,  the  heat  is  greater  when  the  head  is 
lificted,  or  when  there  exists  an  inflammatory  complication  (p.  77). 

BL  ComdiHan  of  the  Cutaneous  Secretions, — The  condition  of  the  external 
iirface  of  the  body  docs  not  yary,  during  the  early  stage  of  the  yellow  fever, 
k  regard  merely  to  the  degree  of  its  temperature.  It  does  so,  to  an  equal 
extent,  relatiye  to  the  condition  of  its  secretory  functions ;  for  while,  in  many 
cases,  daring  all  seasons  and  eyerywhere,  and  at  other  periods  almost  univer- 
■Dy,  the  skin  at  the  outset,  or  throughout,  is  found  dry,  in  other  instances  it 
pRsents,  under  similar  circumstances,  a  greater  difference  of  character.  The 
dry  skin,  combined  generally,  though  not  necessarily,  with  increased  heat,  was 
ebseryed  in  our  early  and  all  subsequent  epidemics,  and  forms  a  prominent 
featore  in  the  description  of  them  contained  in  the  writings  of  Hush.  This 
CBinent  physician  says  that,  in  1793,  ''in  general,  the  skin  was  dry  in  the 
beginning,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  disease''  (iii.  63).  In 
1794,  the  feyer  often  wore  away  without  the  least  moistnrc  on  the  skin  (iii. 
SOS).  In  1797,  "  there  was  seldom  any  moisture,  or  even  softness  of  the 
Ain^  (iy.  11).  Currie  {Fev,  of  1793,  pp.  21-30),  DoTcze  (p.  22),  Nassy 
(p.  22),  take  no  notice  of  any  other  condition  of  the  skin ;  while  Jackson 
(pp.  52,  59,  61)  describes  it  as  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  same  condition 
of  the  surface  preyails  also  in  the  fever  of  other  parts  of  this  country." 

I  Townsend,  p.  146. 

'  Dickson,  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  iii.  254;  Lining,  p.  412;  Moultrie,  p.  8;  Shecut, 
pu  119:  Hayne,  Charleston  Journ.,  vii.  4;  N.  0.  in  1819,  p.  8;  Harrison,  p.  132;  Bayley, 
pL  96;  A.  Hosack,  p.  11 ;  Daridge,  p.  102;  Brown,  p.  12;  Monson,  p.  179;  Stone,  pp. 
181,  hoA. 
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The  physicians  of  LeghorOy^'at  the  same  time  that  they  fonnd  the  skin  to 
exhibit  an  elevated  temperature,  fonnd  it  also  often  dry.  The  same  condi- 
tion is  noticed  in  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  fever  of  Spaim.' 

In  tropical  regions,  also,  the  dry — even  parched — skin  at  the  ontset,  or 
throughout,  is  not  an  nnfrequent  attendant  on  the  disease,  and  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  noticed  by  most  writers.' 

But  the  dry  skin,  though  common  in  the  yellow  fever,  is  not  nniversallj 
found  to  charik^t^rize  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  In  many  instances,  the 
surface,  whether  hot  or  otherwise,  imparts  an  unctuous,  greasy  feel  to  the 
touch ;  or  is  moist-^partially  or  all  over.  It  exhibits  even  a  disposition  to 
free  perspiration,  and  in  some  cases  is  bedewed  with  sweat  from  the  accession 
of  the  attack,  or  after  a  short  period  of  dryness — a  condition  which  often 
remains  unchanged  throughout,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  is  lost  as  the  dis- 
ease progresses.  Such  instances  are  observed  during  all  sickly  seasons  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere.  They  have  been  occasionally  noticed  in  this  city  in 
1793-'4,^  in  1805,^  in  1820,"  and  in  1853,  as  well  as  in  other  American  cities, 
from  the  days  of  Lining  to  the  present'  During  the  epidemic  of  Barcelona  in 
1821,  the  skin  was  generally  moist  from  the  onset,  or  even  covered  with  per- 
spiration." And  if  we  pass  from  temperate  to  tropical  regions,  we  shall  discover 
that  there  also  the  disease  is  not  unfrequently  accompanied  with  a  moist  or 
perspirable  skin — partially  distributed,  or  universally  diffused  over  the  body ; 
limited  to  a  short  period,  or  continuing  throughout  the  course  of  the  attack; 
and  sometimes  conjoined  with  increased,  at  others  with  a  natural  or  decreased 
degree  of  temperature.  "The  skin,"  says  Warren  (p.  9),  ''is  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  parched  and  dry ;  but  oftener,  and  indeed  generally,  moist  and 
disposed  to  sweat.  "• 

As  we  have  seen,  these  opposite  conditions  of  the  skin  are  intermixed  in 
equal  proportion,  or  nearly  so,  during  some  sickly  seasons.  At  other  periods, 
the  one  preponderates  over  the  other,  most  of  the  cases  being  characterized 
either  by  a  dry  or  by  a  moist  surface ;  and,  while  the  fever  in  certain  places 
may  more  frequently  than  in  others,  assume  one  of  those  peculiarities,  the 
differences  in  question  are  sometimes  noted  at  various  points  during  the 
same  season,  or  in  the  same  place  during  different  seasons.  In  1820,  the 
fever,  both  in  this  city  and  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  exhibited  the  pecu- 


•  Rush,  iii.  63,  208.  »  Caldwell,  p.  81. 

•  Jackson,  pp.  52-59. 

'  Lining,  p.  412 ;  Moultrie,  p.  3 ;  Bayley,  p.  96 ;  Dickson,  Select.  Jonrn.,  iv.  409,  410; 
N.  0.  in  1839,  p.  321 ;  Tally,  p.  297 ;  Stone,  181,  564 ;  Harrison,  p.  131 ;  Wmgg,  p.  78. 
8  Bochoux,  p.  470 ;  Pariset,  p.  394. 

•  Dariste,  p.  159;  Gilbert,  p.  65;  Caillot,  p.  17 ;  Rochoux,  p.  822;  Rob.  Jackson,  p. 
106;  Maher,  p.'  848;  Rufz,  p.  11;  Osgood,  p.  9;  Bruce,  p.  278;  Joubert,  p.  967. 
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fiiritj  in  qaestion.  In  the  latter  place,  *'  the  skin  was  nnifonnlj  either  of  a 
sflky  or  of  a  leathery  feel."*  In  this  city,  the  maligna9t  and  mild  cases  were 
often  marked  by  dryness ;  bnt  often  also  there  was  considerable  moistnre  of 
the  snrface.  If  not  positively  moist,  it  easily  became  so  under  the  hand.  In 
lODe  cases,  free  clammy  sweat  continued  nearly  the  whole  time.'  According 
to  Dr.  Lining,  the  skin,  daring  the  epidemic  of  1748  at  Charleston,  was 
generally  moist,  and  disposed  to  sweat  (p.  412).  In  the  epidemic  of  the 
nme  city  in  1817,  Dr.  Dickson  found  the  surface  mostly  hot  and  dry;' 
while,  in  speaking  of  the  fever  of  1838,  the  same  physician  remarks,  that  it 
WIS  a  matter  of  common  remaik  with  the  physicians  whom  he  most  com- 
Bonly  met  dnrfng  that  season,  that  the  skin  of  the  yellow  fever  patients  was 
ipt  to  be  moist,  and  by  no  means  especially  hot — a  circumstance  which,  on 
informer  occasions  since  1817  inclusive,  had  not  been  noticed.^ 

In  some  cases,  whatever  be  the  absence  of  the  cutaneous  secretions  at  the 
onset  of  the  disease,  a  moisture  or  perspiration  comes  on  after  a  shorter  or 
kmger  period.  It  often  proves  salutary,  especially  if  combined  with  other 
raptoms  of.  a  feLvonrable  character — and  among  these  a  moderate  degree 
of  heat — and  puts  an  end  to  the  attack.  More  generally  it  proves  benefi- 
cisl  when  it  occots  at  a  subsequent  period,  though  not  often  later  than  the 
end  of  the  first  stage.  "  Many  people,"  says  Dr.  Rush,  "  were  relieved  by 
copious  sweats  on  the  first  day  of  the  disease.  They  were  in  some  instances 
ipoBtaneons,  and  in  others  they  were  excited  by  diluting  drinks,  or  by  strong 
pvges''  (iii.  63).  They  were  more  common  in  1794,  but  on  that  occasion 
leldom  terminated  the  disease  (iii.  208).  In  1797,  on  the  contrary,  such  a 
disposition  was  not  common,  except  in  very  mild  cases,  (iv.  32-3).  The 
nme  effect  is  referred  to  by  Deveze  (p.  46),  Monges  (ii.  58),  Currie  (pp. 
23,  35-6 }  lb.  an  BxL  Fev.^  p.  219),  H.  McLean  (p.  96).  A  like  occurrence 
hii  often,  though  not  uniformly,  been  observed  in  other  places,  in  so  marked 
i  degree,  indeed,  as  to  cause  free  perspiration,  or  more  frequently  simply 
moisture  of  the  surface,  to  be  regarded  when  occurring  at  that  time  as 
critieal,  or  at  least  as  a  favourable  sign.^ 

But,  whatever  be  the  condition  of  the  skin,  both  in  regard  to  temperature 
and  secretory  action,  during  the  first  stage  of  the  yellow  fever,  a  considera- 
ble, and  sometimes  a  rapid  or  sudden  change  takes  place  in  these  respects  at 
the  period  of  the  metaptosis  or  remission  which,  as  we  have  seen,  most  gene- 
nlly  takes  place  on  or  about  the  third  day.  From  hot  and  dry,  the  surface 
becomes  of  a  natural  temperature — soft,  moist,  and  perspirable.  If  cool,  or 
bedewed  with  sweat)  it  often  becomes  warm  and  drier.     Such  has  been  the 

>  Tolly,  p.  297.  «  Jackson,  pp.  62,  9. 

»  Med.  and  Phys.  J.,  iii.  264.  *  EclecUc  J.,  It.  109,  110. 

»  Amiel,  p.  167;  H.  McLean,  11,  95;  Palloni,  p.  6;  Fev.  of  N.  0. 1839,  p.  888;  Town- 
lend,  p.  156;  Caillot,  p.  168;  Bally,  pp.  478-4;  Ticknor,  iii.  226;  Arejula,  p.  181 ;  lb. 
Ed.  J.,  L  449;  Caisergucs,  pp.  173,  180;  Arnold,  p.  17;  Valentin,  p.  178;  Bancroft,  p. 
47;  Berthe,  p.  102;  Audouard,  pp.  69,  60;  Pariaet,  Obfl.,  pp.  14,  81 ;  Gillkrest,  p.  274; 
Bfin,  p.  11. 
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character  of  the  change  in  the  yellow  fever  of  this  city  and  country.'  It  has 
ever  been  fonnd  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  yellow  fever  of  the  South  of 
Spain.  It  was  noted  at  Leghorn,'  and  has  been  dwelt  upon,  with  few  excep- 
tions, by  all  writers  on  tropical  fever.' 

That  few  instances  occur  in  which  the  change  allnded  to  does  not  take 
place — ^the  skin  continuing  unaltered,  especially  in  point  of  temperature — all 
must  admit.  But  these  constitute  exceptions  to  the  rule.  They  occur  in 
cases  of  a  severe  character,  but  are  not  unfrequently  found  also  in  mild  cases 
when  the  febrile  paroxysm  is  of  longer  duration,  and  with  it  the  disease  sub- 
sides completely  in  the  way  observed  in  other  febrile  affections.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  change  is  one  ^of  very  usual  occurrence.  Taking  place  at  the 
same  time  with  the  change  in  the  pulse,  noticed  in  the  precediqg  chapter, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  point  out  at  what  period  it  usually  occurs.  From, 
the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  this  peculiar  remission,  the  skin,  excepting  in 
a  very  few  instances,  never  reacquires  a  higher  temperature  than  natural.  So 
far  from  doing  this,  it  gradually  loses  the  small  degree  of  heat  to  which  it 
had  been  reduced,  until,  at  the  approach  or  moment  of  dissolution,  it  becomes 
of  an  icy  coldness;  often,  though  not  always,  covered  with  clammy  sweat.^ 

What  we  have  seen  in  reference  to  the  pulse  we  may  see  in  reference  to 
the  skin,  so  far  as  its  temperature  and  secretory  functions  are  concerned. 
These  are  not  necessarily  implicated  in  the  disease — remaining,  as  they  do, 
in  many  cases  attended  with  danger — even  in  those  ending  fatally ,^unaltered 
from  their  natural  standard.  The  mischief  produced  by  the  impress  of  the 
efficient  cause  progresses  in  the  vital  organs,  even  to  the  extent  of  occasion- 
ing dissolution;  and  yet,  while  this  is  going  on,  and  a  concatenation  of 
other  symptoms  portends  the  approach  of  death,  the  surface,  like  the  arterial 
circulation,  remains  unchanged.  In  Other  instances,  modifications  in  its 
functions  manifest  themselves;  but,  even  in  these,  such  modifications  are 
often  of  a  trifling  character,  and  in  no  way  commensurate  with  the  import- 

1  Bash,  iii.  78  ;  Carrie,  p.  24 ;  Cathrall,  p.  27 ;  Caldwell,  p.  84 ;  Jackson,  p.  57 ;  Drjs- 
dale,  i.  29,  182;  IrTine,  p.  29;  Lining,  p.  418;  Cartwright,  p.  18;  Townsend,  p.  149; 
Girardin,  pp.  84-5 ;  Archer,  p.  67 ;  Smith  of  Galveston,  xxv.  502 ;  Warren,  in  Tytler, 
p.  502 ;  Seaman,  Repos.,  p.  249;  Shecut,  p.  119 ;  N.  0.  1820,  p.  9. 

*  Rochonx,  pp.  459,  470;  Andoaard,  p.  58;  Caisergaes,  p.  168;  Bertb%  p.  85 — (the 
two  last  are  not  explicit,  bat  mention  diminution  of  the  symptoms) ;  Rayer,  p.  21 ;  Gill- 
krest,  p.  270 ;.  Velasquez,  p.  10 ;  Fellowes,  ^.  53 ;  Pariset,  p.  400 ;  R.  Jackson,  p.  74 ; 
Palloni,  p.  4. 

»  Moseley,  p.  487;  Bruce,  p.  278;  Fontana,  p.  73;  Jackson,  Tr.,  p.  260;  Sketches, 
pp.  70,  98;  Blane,  p.  412;  Gillespie,  p.  40;  Bancroft,  p.  11 ;  Lempriere,  ii.  61 ;  SaTa- 
r^sy,  p.  6  ;  Ralph,  p.  66;  Imray,  p.  80;  McArthur,  p.  847 ;  Madrid,  p.  6,  25;  Chisholm, 
i.  150;  Essay,  p.  107;  Hillary,  pp.  149,  151;  Osgood,  p.  11;  Barrington,  xU.  812; 
Wilson,  p.  10;  Frost,  xiii.  29,  30;  J.  Clark,  pp.  10,  15;  Dariste,  p.  161;  Baljy,  p.  210; 
Dyott,  p.  1003;"  Belcher,  p.  250. 

*  Moseley,  p.  488;  CMsholm,  i.  149;  Pugnct,  p.  851;  R.  Jackson,  i.  98,  111 ;  Vata- 
ble,  p.  846;  Currie,  pp.  25-6,  220;  Cathrall,  p.  31 ;  Jackson,  p.  52;  Cartwright,  ix. 
10;  Rerere,  iii.  225;  Townsend,  p.  159;  Drysdale,  i.  29,  132;  Dickson,  iii.  256; 
Pariset,  p.  417. 
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mnce  and  seTerity  of  the  attack.    They  show  the  absence  of  harmony  between 
the  implication  of  the  skin  and  that  of  other  parts  with  which  the  former, 
in   other  complaints,  nsnally  sympathizes  in  a  marked  degree.     In  some 
instances,  it  is  tme,  tHe  skin  is  over-excited  or  greatly  depressed;  it  is 
noch  hotter  or  mnch  colder  than  in  health ;  it  is  parched  and  dry,  or  be- 
dewed with  perspiration.    But  snch  phenomena  are  often  wanting,  and  are 
as  frequently — ^indeed,  more  commonly — encountered  in  other  complaints  of 
a  different  kind.    When  they  occnr  in  the  yellow  fever,  they  may,  in  a  certain 
aeasare,  be  regarded  as  exceptional,     l^ey  serve  in  no  way  to  distinguish 
or  characterize  the  disease ;  and  may,  perhaps,  without  fear  of  error,  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  complications,  the  results  of  iniammatory  or  nervous 
irritation  in  some  instances,  and  of  nervous  atony  in  others ;  consequent, 
occasionally,  on  the  reaction  succeeding  to  the  depressing  influence  of  the 
remote  cause,  or  to  the  speedy  and  deadly  effect  of  the  Ifitter.    But  be  the 
process  of  their  production  what  it  may,  such  derangements  in  the  skin  are 
iiot  necessary  attendants  on  the  disease,  which  often — indeed,  generally — 
proceeds  from  the  outset  to  the  close  of  the  attack  without  exhibiting  any 
censiderable,  if  any  change  in  the  temperatui*e  or  secretory  functions  of  the 
eorering  membrane. 

a  Odour  of  the  Skin. — Many  writers  on  the  yellow  fever  of  temperate  and 
tropical  regions  have  taken  nO  notice  of  the  odour  emitted  by  the  skin  during 
tk  progress — ^though  particularly  during  the  latter  stages — of  the  disease; 
ad  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  have  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  reality 
of  taything  peciriiar  in  that  respect,  or  simply  denied  its  occurrence  in  the  cases 
tbt  presented  themselves  to  their'  observation.  Dr.  Townsend,  for  example, 
iikis  accoant  of  the  epidemic  of  KewTork,  in  1822,  says  that  there  was  not, 
itiny  time,  as  far  as  his  experience  went,  a  foul  cadaverous  effluvium  from  the 
body,  **  a  symptom  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  typhus,  with  which  yellow 
ierer,  however,  ought  not  to  be  confounded.  On  the  contra,ry,  in  a  majority 
of  eases,  eyerything  about  the  patient  seemed  perfectly  inodorous,  and  for' 
houn  after  death. "^  Dr.  Tully,  also,  in  speaking  of  the  fever  of  Middletown, 
Conn.,  in  1820,  informs  us  that,  in  general,  there  was  but  little  fetor  before 
death,  and  even  the  usual  febrile  smell  was  not,  in  many  instances,  percep- 
tible.' 

Hot  wha^ver  may  have  been  the  case  in  New  York  and  Middletown,  at 
the  periods  in  question,  and  in  other  instances  that  might,  if  necessary,  be 
Bentioned,  and  however  true  it  may  be  that  from  these  facts  and  the  silence 
of  several  writers  on  the  subject,  we  might  infer  that  the  surface  of  the  body  in 
the  yellow  fever  does  not  emit  an  odour  of  a  peculiar  kind;  yet  facts  suffi- 
dent  may  be  gathered  from  the  writings  on  this  disease,  in  both  temperate 
and  tropical  regions,  to  bear  me  out  in  what  is  here  stated,  and  to  show,  not 
only  that  the  symptom  in  question  occurs  often,  but  does  so  under  circum- 
stances calculated  to  induce  us  to  view  it  as  pathognomonic  of  the  fever 

1  Op.  cit,  p.  165. 

'  EsMjB  on  FoTera  and  other  Medical  Sabjeots,  &o.,  p.  80. 
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generally.  I  cannot  donbt  having  recognized  a  peculiar  and  offensive  odonr 
about  the  persons  of  individuals  affected  with  this  disease;  and  I  think  it 
has  aided  me^  in  some  instances,  in  estabHshing  a  correct  diagnosis.  In  one 
or  two  cases,  the  smell  was  highly  offensive.  It  has  been  noticed  in  all  onr 
epidemics.  Dr.  Deveze^  speaks  of  it  as  of  frequent  occnrrence  in  the  latter 
stages  of  the  disease,  and  designates  it  as  fetid — une  odeur  tnfecte.  Dr. 
Bush^  states  that,  in  1793,  the  sweats  in  some  persons  had  an  offensive  smell 
cesemblingthat  of  the  washings  of  a  gun.  This  odour  was  emitted  by  those 
who,  though  not  ill  of  the  fever,  w^re  exposed  to  the  prevailing  cause.  It 
was  perceived  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  went  off  on  the  first 
day  of  the  attack.*  In  his  history  of  the  epidemic  of  1*794,  the  same  eminent 
physician  says :  ''  I  recollect  having  more  than  once  perceived  a  smell  which  i 
had  been  familiar  to  me  during  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  1*793. 
It  resembled  the  smell  of  liver  of  sulphur.  I  suspected  for  awhile  that  it 
arose  from  the  exhalations  of  the  gutters  of  the  city.  But  itn  accident  taught  j 
me  that  it  was  produced  by  the  perspiration  of  my  body.  Upon  nibbing  my 
h^ds,  this  odoih:  was  increased  so  as  to  become  not  only  more  sensible  to 
myself,  but  in  the  most  sensible  degree  to  my  pupil^  Mr..  Otto.  From  this  ^ 
fact,  I  was  convinced  that  I  was  strongly  impregnated  with  miasmata."*  ^ 
Dr.  S.  Jackaon  mentions  that,  in  one  case,  a  most  intolerable  fetor  proceeded  ^ 
from  the  patient's  body  for  twenty-four  hours  before  his  entire  and  complete 
dissolution.*  Drysdale,*  in  Baltimore;  Ilill,^  in  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina; Gros,'  in  New  Orleans;  Stone,*  in  Wood  ville  and  Natchez;  A.  Hosack,** 
in  New  York 4  Monson,"  in  New  Haven ;  Dickson/'  in  Charleston,  have  made 
similar  observations  during  the  epidemics  they  describe.  During  the  disas- 
trous epidemic  which  desolated  a  large  portion  of  the  southern  section  of  this 
country  in  1858,  and  extended  far  and  wide,  the  peculiar  odour  under  con- 
sideration was  noticed,  and  is  mentioned  not  only  by  Dr.  Barton,  in  his  able 
Beport  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  New  Orleans,  but  by  a  large  number  of 
the  physicians  from  whom  information  was  solicited — Drs.  White,  Jones, 
Brown,  Richardson,  Grant,  and  Benedict.  It  was  also  noticed  by  Dr.  W. 
Humboklt,  in  Mexico.*' 

Speaking  of  the  fever  of  Woodville  (1844),  Dr.  Stone  remarks:  "  Some- 
times before,  and  always  after  an  attack,  and  not  dependent  upon  the  perspi- 
ration, a  peculiar  odour  was  perceptible,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe ;  but 
which  to  have  observed  once  is  to  remember  always ;  I  think  I  could  detect 
the  disease  by  this  alone.  One  of  my  children,  aged  eight  years,  gave  off 
this  odour  twelve  days  before  the  development  of  fever."  Besides  this,* the 
perspiration  was  of  an  offensive  odour.     Of  the  symptom  under  present 

»  Traits  de  la  F.  J.,  p.  2G.  «  Op.  cit.,  iii.  80. 

»  Ibid.,  iii.  68.  *  Ibid.,  iii.  217. 

«  Fever  of  1820,  p.  64.  «  Med.  Mus.,  i.  187. 

T  Med.  Recorder,  v.  90.  «  Rep.  on  Fever  of  1817,  N.  0.,  pp.  12, 17. 

9  N.  0.  J.,  ii.  180;  Ibid.,  v.  453.  '<>  Y.  F.  of  New  York  in  1795,  p.  10. 

»  Webster's  Collection,  p.  182.  •«  Essays,  p.  873. 

"  See  Report,  pp.  13,  29,  34,  35,  45,  82,  127,  245. 
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eonsideradoiiy  as  it  presented  itself  four  years  after  in  Natchez,  the  same 
writer  says:  "An  odour  which  I  cannot  describe,  but  which  was  the  odour 
that  had  been  indelibly  impressed  on  me  in  1844,  was  strongly  perceptible  in 
many  of  the  simplest  cases  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  epidemic,  but  which 
I  did  not  notice  foi^  a  month  -after  its  commencement."  On  this,  as  on  the 
former  occasion,  the  "perspiration  was  always  offensive,  often  fetid." 

In  the  yellow  fever  epidemics  of  Leghorn,  and  of  various  parts  of  the 
Sooth  of  Spain,  the  same  symptom  was  frequently  observed,  and  is  specially 
Botieed  in  the  numerous  accounts  of  them  which  we  possess.     In  the  first* 
led  city,  the  fetor  was  compared  to  that  of  fetid  bile.*    Arejnla,"  at  Ma- 
in 1803,  likened  it  to  the  smell  of  putrid  fish,    It  is  mentioned  by  the 
writer,  Berthe,'  and  others,  as  of  common  occurrence  during  the  epi- 
of  Andalusia,  from  1800  and  1810.     Martel,^  in  describing  the  dis- 
as  it  occnrred  among  the  French  soldiers  in  1811,  at  Rotana,  Levrilla, 
and  Alcantarilla,  lays  great  stress  on  that  symptom.     Dr.  R.  Jackson'  in- 
fonns  OS  that,  at  Cadis  and  Xeres,  in  1820,  the  fetor  emitted  by  the  body  of 
the  siek,  in  some  forms  of  the  disease,  was  singular — sickly  aiid  faint,  and 
aot  nnlike  the  smell  of  a  fish-market.     The  next  year,  at  Barcelona,  Pariset^ 
and  his  colleagues  noticed  a  cadaverous  odour  in  some,  though  not  generally. 
Audooard^  mentions  it  as  of  frequent  occurrence;  so  does  Lafuente,^  and 
other  Spanish  writers.     Rochoux'  states  that  some  of  the  sick  emit  a  very 
offensive  odour,  analogous  to  that  of  gangrene ;  and  adds  that  it  is  a  usual 
ittendant  on  the  cutaneous  exhalation,  whether  the  latter  assumes  the  cha- 
ncter  of  sweat  or  of  insensible  perspiration.     "It  is  not,"  he  adds,  " so 
itrong  as  to  be  perceived  from  the  street,  as  some  physicians  have  asserted ; 
but  we  never  fail  to  be  struck  with  it  when  we  uncover  a  patient  and  ap- 
proach yery  near  him.     It  is  of  an  insipid  nature  (fade),  somewhat  nauseous, 
nd  adheres  strongly  to  clothes."    The  same  writer  remarks,  in  addition, 
that,  on  this  point,  the  yellow  fever  approximates  closely  to  hospital  typhus, 
aid  the  plague,  both  of  which  are  characterized  by  a  peculiar  odour.     In  his 
iecoant  of  the  fever  which  occurred  at  Port  de  Passage  in  1823,  Dr.  Jourdain 
remarks  that  the  patients  emitted  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  odour — insipid, 
woseous,  9ui  generis ;  that  it  occasioned  gastric  uneasiness,  and  that  Dr. 
Armti  experienced  from  it  nervous  tremors.^*? 

Nor  is  this  all ;  Desportes,^^  more  than  a  century  ago,  noticed  the  same 
phenomenon  in  the  fever  of  St.  Domingo,  where  it  was  subsequently  ob- 
•erved  by  Bally"  and  Gilbert,"  the  former  designating  it  as  fetid,  the  latter 

1  Edinb.  Joarn.,  ii.  84.  >  Ibid.,  i.  448. 

•  Op.  cit.,  55,  56.  *  Quoted  by  BaUj,  p.  250. 

•  Epid.  Y.  F.  of  the  South  Coast  of  Spain,  p.  165. 

•  Op.  cit,  p.  485.  '  Op.  cit,  pp.  211,  393. 

'  Obserraciones  sobre  la  Fiebre  Amarilla,  &c.,  Periodico  de  la  Soc.  Mdd.  Cir.,  i.  165. 
(See  Rochoux,  p.  472.) 

•  Rocboux,  q).  cit,  pp.  461,  472,  478.  »  Ann.  de  la  M<:»d.  Phys.,  v.  2G0. 
"  Maladies  de  St  Domingues,  i.  221.  »  Typbus  d'Am^rique,  247,  248. 
"  Hist  M€d.  de  rArm^  FraD9ai8e  ^  St  Domingue,  60. 
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as  cadaverous.  Dr.  K.  Jackson^  fooad  in  ibe  West  Indies,  as  he  did  in  the 
fever  of  Europe,  eases  in  which  the  perspiration  had  a  peculiar  smell,  resem* 
bling  that  of  a  fish^market.  In  the  fever  df  Dominica,  as  we  learn  from  Dr. 
Imraj,'  the  odour  of  the  cutaneous  exhalation  was  often  iBztremelj  disagree- 
able as  well  to  the  patient  himself  as  his  attendants.  Additional  testimony 
on  this  subject  might  be  gathered  from  numerous  writers.' 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  close  'alliance  existing  between  the 
odour  of  the  blood  and  that  of  the  skin  in  the  state  of  health,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  the  peculiar  symptoms  to  which  attention  has  been  called,  ansea 
from  the'  odour  imparted  to  the  circulating  fluid  by  the  febrific  poison.  We 
may  even  go  so  far  as  to  aver,  that  each  variety  of  malarial  fever  presenti 
something  peculiar  in  that  respect,  which,  while  enabling  the  pathologist  to* 
distinguish  it  from  pneumonia  and  other  true  phlegmasia,  affords  him  the 
means  of  pointing  out,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  the  particular  nature  of 
the  case  under  examination,  or  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Speaking  of 
the  second  period  of  the  Niger  fever.  Dr.  McWUliams  says:  "The  prindpai 
complaint  at  this  period  was  from  the  odour  of  the  perspiration,  particularly 
in  those  cases  that  subsequently  proved  fatal.  I  was  not  sensible  of  this 
peculiarity  in  the  smell  of  the  perspiration  in  my  own  case,  but  I  perceived 
it  very  distinctly  in  several  others."  In  the  bilious  remittent  fevers  of  Gey- 
Ion  and  the  West  Indies,  a  peculiar  smell  emitted  by  the  sick  is  alluded  to  by 
Dr.  Millingen,  and  other  writers.^ 

D.  Sensibility  of  the  Skin, — ^In  some  cases,  the  sensibility  of  the  cutaneous 
surface  is  morbidly  deranged — ^increased  or  diminished — ^to  an  extent  very 
uncommon,  if  not  unparalleled  in  other  febrile  diseases.  Dr.  Rush  informs  us 
that,  in  1793,  there  was  in  many  persons  a  soreness  to  the  touch.  In. some 
cases,  this  extended  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and,  to  such  a  degree,  indeed, 
as  to  render  the  application  of  common  rum  to  the  skin,  and  even  the  least 
motion  of  the  limbs,  painful  (iii.  64-6).  In  one  case,  in  1794,  the  soreness 
to  the  sense  of  touch  was  so  exquisite,  about  the  crisis  of  the  fever,  that 
the  pressure  of  a  piece  of  fine  mu^in  upon  the  skin  gave  great  pain  (iii. 
210).  Again,  in  1798,  the  whole  body  was  affected  in  many  cases  with  this 
morbid  sensibility  or  super-sensation,  so  that  patients  complained  of  pain 
upon  being  touched,  when  they  were  moved  in  their  beds.  It  was  general, 
in  parts  to  which  blisters  had  been  applied.  It  continued  through  every 
stage  of  the  disease,  even  to  within  two  hours  of  .death,  and  was  sometimes 
combined  with  absence  of.  pulse  and  coldness  of  the  extremities  (iv.  42). 
Drysdale  noticed  a  similar  phenomenon  in  Baltimore,  remarking  that  **  the 

1  Sketch,  i.  64.  '  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonrn.,  liii.  80. 

»  Gillespie,  p.  34;  Savardsy,  pp.  278,  4;  Madrid,  p.  25;  VaUble.  p.  846;  Frost,  Med. 
Repos.,  xiii.  88;  Comrie,  Ed.  Journ.,  xiii.  177;  Ralph,  Ed.  Med.-Chir.  Tr.,ii.  76;  Arnold, 
p.  10;  BrysoD,  p.  96;  Ferer  of  Cayenne,  1850,  p.  175;  Font&nelle  Bellerue,  cited  by 
Magne,  Ann.  Mar.  iy.  1844,  p.  551;  Mabit,  pp.  10,  11;  Dapont,  pp.  19,  20;  BonrdoD, 
p.  12;  Bally,  p.  248;  Vincent,  p.  25;  JoHvet,  p.  11 ;  Joubert,  p.  968;  Copland,  iiL  141 ; 
Bertoltis,  pp.  49,  81 ;  Campet,  p.  78 ;  Addoms,  p.  10 ;  Pennell,  Fot.  of  Bio,  p.  6. 

*  Second  Report  of  Loud*  Board  of  Health,  p.  864 ;  J.  Clark,  Fey.  of  Dominica,  p.  20. 
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nerves,  in  some  cases,  acquired  sach  a  morbid  degree  of  sensibility  as  to 
render  the  whole  si^ace  of  the  body  sore  to  the  touch."*  Dr.  Davidge  re- 
marked, in  the  same  city  in  lt98,  that  the  sensibility  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  was  exceedingly  morbid,  and,  on  the  least  touch,  communicated  un- 
easiness; this  preternatural  excitability  he  met  with  in  a  surprising  degree 
(p.  104).  Bally,  Fran9oi8,  and  Pariset  made  a  like  observation  at  Barcelona, 
in  1821  (pp.  384-404);  and  Dr.  R.  Jackson  speaks  of  cases  in  the  West  In- 
dies, in  which  the  skin  exhibited  the  extreme  tenderness  in  question,  as  if 
it  had  been  bruised  (i.  87).  Dr.  Caldwell  speaks  of  the  sensibility  or  sore- 
neai  of  the  blisters,  so  exquisite  as  to  compel  the  patient  to  cry  out  as  often 
aa  the  J  were  touched.  "In  many  cases,"  he  remarks,  ''that  terminated 
fiUallj,  this  extreme,  and,  as  I  may  call  it,  preternatural  soreness,  particularly 
of  the  blisters  on  the  wrists,  constituted  a  very  striking  symptom.  Reco* 
Teries  from  it  in  my  practice  were  very  rare."' 

In  a  different  set  of  cases,  the  skin  exhibits  a  contrary  condition,  being 
insensible  and  unirritable  even  to  a  degree  unobserved,  under  parallel  circum- 
stances in  other  fevers,  and  comparable  only  to  what  we  notice  in  Asiatic 
ciiolera.     Dr.  Rush  refers  to  this  phenomenon  as  occurring  in  the  fever  of  this 
dtj  (iii.  64),  and  states  that  the  insensibility  was  sometimes  so  great  that  blis- 
ters made  no  imprejssion  upon  the  skin  (p.  69).    But,  it  is  more  particularly 
dwelt   upon  by  Dr.  8.  Jackson,  who,  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of 
1820,  represents  this  morbid  condition  as  attaining,  at  times,  so  great  a  de- 
gree of  severity,  as  to  be  attributable  to  no  less  a  cause  than  the  death  of  the 
sorfaoe  (p.  52).    This  torpor  of  the  nerves,  or  capillaries  of  the  skin,  existed 
ID  most  of  the  malignant  cases  which  occurred  at  the  season  mentioned, 
whether  the  mental  faculti^  were  impaired  or  not — sometimes  on  the  first 
and  second  days,'  generally  about  the  third.     "  I  have  seen,"  Dr.  Jackson 
adds,  "  in  several  cases,  the  patient  remaining  from  twenty  to  forty  hours  in 
I  comatose  state;  the  senses  obliterated;  the  extremities  and  surface  cold, 
and  all  its  functions  destroyed.     I  have  had  turpentine  and  cantharides 
poured,  when  boiling,  on  the  abdomen,  and  rubbed  on  the  extremities  for 
iMNirs,  and  yet  the  slightest  redness  was  not  produced,  nor  any  more  effect 
than  if  it  had  been  applied  to  a  statue.     From  every  appearance,  animal 
fife  was  wholly  extinguished.     The  heart,  in  such  cases,  would  sometimes  act 
with  great  force^  (p.  54). 

This  insensibility  and  unirritability  of  the  skin  is,  in  like  manner,  mentioned 
bv  Dr.  Robert  Jackson  as  occurring  in  several  of  the  varieties  into  which  he 
divides  the  fever  of  the  West  Indies.  Speaking  of  the  aggravated  degree  of 
the  disease  as  manifested  in  the  sanguine  temperament.  Dr.  J.  says :  ''  The 
iluD,  in  the  first  period,  is  usually  dry ;  thick,  as  if  pretematurally  compacted ; 
torpid,  and  little  sensible  to  stimulation,  &c. ;  it  is,  in  fact,  such  as  charac- 
terizes agonies  of  suffering  rather  than  energies  of  circulation"  (i;  67).  In 
the  next  stage,  the  skin  is  ''of  so  little  sensibility,  that  the  strongest  blisters 
tear,  but  do  not  vesicate  (i.  69),  and  gives  the  idea  of  its  having  lost  conneo- 
tion  with  the  living  system  (i.  71),  and  more  resembling,  in  some  cases,  a  dead 

>  Med.  Museiim,  i.  127.  '  Fev^r  of  1806,  p.  11.  - 
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hide  than  the  skin  of  a  living  man — ^without  flensibility  or  power  of  reactioa 
(i.  111).  In  another  yariety  (that  manifesting  itself  in  the  serous  tempm- 
ment),  the  skin  is  bften  thick,  deficient  in  sensibility,  scarcelj  resicated  bf 
the  api)lication  of  the  strongest  blisters ;  so  compact  and  solid,  in  muf 
cases,  that  the  hottest  baths,  or  the  strongest  stimulating  liniments,  aided  bj 
the  most  careful  frictions,  are  not  sufficient  to  excite  a  temporary  moistnR'' 
(i.  140-1).  In  the  concentrated  form  of  the  gangrenous  species,  it  is  gene- 
rally thick  and  torpid  (i.  93),  and  in  the  cachectic  form  it  is  smooth  mi 
polished,  '*  as  if  under  the  discipline  of  cosmetics"  (i.  126). 

Louis  has  noted  the  want  of  tone  in  the  skin,  a  condition  which  is  eoi- 
sidercd  ns  depending  on  a  suspension  or  perversion  of  friction,  ^e  dot 
being  sometimes  dry,  and  at  others  moist  and  clammy ;  and,  when  graspii 
in  the  hand,  feeling  like  the  skin  of  one  who  has  ceased  to  breathe.  Otkn 
have  noticed  it,^  and  it  has  1)een  observed  here  in  our  late  epidemic. 

E.  Colour  of  the  Skin, — The  skin,  in  the  generality  of  cases  of  yellow  few, 
is  found  to  vary,  in  regard  to  coloration,  according  to  the  stage  or  period  ift 
which  it  is  examined,  as  well  as  to  the  form  or  variety  of  the  disease.  Thattki 
line  of  demarcation  between  these  is  not  always  easily  made  out  at  the  outMt 
of  the  attack,  no  one  will  venture  to  deny;  for,  excepting  in  a  few  instano^ 
the  entire  cutaneous  surface  is,  at  that  period,  remarkably  pale,  and  in  mm 
cases  lias  a  shrivelled  appearance.'  But,  as  the  disease  progresses,  thedi^ 
tinction  becomes  obvious.  In  the  inflammatory  fonn,  and  when  reaction  kil; 
set  in,  the  skin  loses  the  pallor  mentioned,  and  soon  becomes  more  or  less  nki 
Nevertheless,  though  the  change  is  to  some  extent  discernible  all  over,  itiq 
principally  marked  in  the  face,  which  becomes  flushed— generally  to  a  Ugl^J 
at  times  to  a  very  remarkable  degree;  the  difference  depending,  in  gnrt; 
measure,  on  the  more  or  less  sanguine  temperament  of  the  individual,  nij 
the  degree  of  virulence  of  the  inflammatory  reaction.  In  instances  of  fll| 
latter  kind,  the  face  oflen  becomes  animated,  of  a  deep-red,  crimson  hM^i 
highly  suffused  with  blood,  vultuous,  and  shining ;  at  others,  it  assnoui  i< 
dusky,  violet,  bluish  colour.  In  cases  marked  by  a  less  degree  of  reaction 
or  in  which  that  reaction  is  broken  or  of  doubtful  kind,  the  redness  ii^ 
a  more  subdued  character — sometimes  of  a  rosy  tint,  rather  pleasant  i^i 
the  sight  than  otherwise.  Nor  is  the  redness  of  the  face  completely  ibaiil 
in  all  cases  marked  by  imperfect  reaction ;  for  in  these  it  often  presents  itrf 
in  a  higher  degree  than  is  observed  in  corresponding  grades  of  other  ferea 
So  common,  indeed,  is  the  unusual  redness  of  the  skin  (of  the  face  paitiflt'i 
larly),  and  so  peculiar  and  marked  is  the  degree  it  attains,  that  this  symptot' 
has  commonly,  and  very  properly,  been  viewed  as  pathognomonic  of  the  J^j 
low  fever,  and  may  alone,  in  many  cases,  indicate  to  an  experienced  eyettij 
real  nature  of  the  disease;  or,  if  not  alone  sufficient  for  that  purpose, ffi' 
ever  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  most  important  diagnostic  sign. 

The  increased  redness  of  the  skin  here  alluded  to — ^from  a  moderate  redHj 
a  dark  crimson  tint — ^has  been  the  subject  of  observation  in  every  place  wlnH ; 
the  yellow  fever  has  prevailed,  varying,  however,  in  regard  to  degree, It: 

■  Ilaynes,  Charleston  Jouni.,  vii.  8.  '  Barnwell,  p.  869 ;  Nassy,  p.  23. 
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rarioQs  localities,  or  in  the  same  localities^at  yarions  periods.  In  this  citj, 
it  has  been  described  as  of  almost  tmiyersal  occnrrence,  and  at  times  as 
manifesting  itself  in  a  marked  degree.  Dr.  Rash  speaks  of  the  face  being 
sniliised  with  blood  (ill  52).  In  another  place,  he  states  that  the  redness  was 
so  intense  (in  lt94)  as  to  produce  an  appearance  of  inflammation  (iii.  211). 
Dereze,  in  like  manner,  found  the  face  red,  and,  as  it  were,  inflamed — rouge 
€t  enflammie  (p.  22).  Carrie  speaks  of  it  as  "highly  flushed"  (p.  21)  ;  and 
expressions  of  kindred,  if  not  identical  nature,  may  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  Xassy  (p.  21),  Cathrall  (p.  24),  Jackson  (pp.  51,  59,  61),  and  Caldwell 
(p.  85). 

£qiudlj  marked  has  it  been  found  in  other  parts  of  this  country,  from 

Boston  to  Galyeston.^    In  the  feyer  of  Europe,  it  has  been  yery  generally 

taken  notice  of.     In  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  Seyille,  in  1819,  Dr. 

Telasqoez,  as  quoted  by  Pariset,'  remarks  that  in  the  commencement  of 

the  disease  "the  face  and  lips  became  inflamed."    Not  different  was  it  at 

Cadiz  daring  the  same  season  (p.  29).    Speaking  of  the  epidemic  of  that  city, 

in  1800,  Caisergues  states  ^hat,  as  the  disease  progressed,  the  face  became  more 

aumated  and  red  (p.  167) ;  and  Beirthe  speaks  of  the  intense  redness  of  the 

&ce  on  the  same  occasion  (p.  81).     Arejula  observed  the  same  phenomenon 

it  Malaga  in'  1803;'  as  did  also  O'Halloran  (p.  11)  and  Jackson  (p.  105) 

It  Cadiz  and  Xeres  in  1820 ;  Audouard  (pp.  56,  57),  Rochoux  (p.  469), 

Parifet,  Bally,  and  Fran9ois,  at  Barcelona  in  1821  (p.  384);  Dufour  {Mar- 

»n0i9  J<mm.,  iy.  50)  and  Palloni  (p.  6),  at  Leghorn  in  1804;  Louis  (pp. 

lW-8,  172-5)  at  Gibraltar;  and,  if  we  inquire  of  tropical  writers,  we  shall 

be  told  that  the  phenomenon,  eyen  to  an  intense  degree,  is  of  general  occur- 

mce  in  the  eases  that  haye  fallen  under  their  obseryation.^ 

But  while  the  suffused  skin,  particularly  that. of  the  face,  is  acknowledged 
to  be  a  freqaent,  indeed  almost  uniyersal  symptom  of  the  first  stage  of  the 
yellow  fever,  varying  from  a  light  rosy  hue  to  a  dark  crimson  or  purplish  or 
Tiolet  colonr,  other  instances,  particularly  those  of  a  malignant  form,  or  when 
open  reaction  does  not  take  place,  and  the  patient  passes  at  once  from  the 
prodromic  to  the  last  stage,  the  skin,  in  whatever  part  examined,  presents  a 
Tery  different  aspect.  In  these  it  is  generally  found  but  slightly,  if  at  all 
eokmred ;  sometimes  of  the  natural  hue,  or  even  more  or  less  pale.  Cases  of 
tkis  Vmd  are  found  wherever  such  typhoid  and  congestive  cases  of  the  disease 

>  £.  H.  Smitli,  ]».  116;  Drjsdale,  i.  29 ;  Archer,  y.  66 ;  Hm,  t.  89 ;  Dickson,  p.  254 ; 
Mmm,  p.  6;  Gro8,  p.  9;  GirardiD,  p.  83;  Thomas,  p.  82;  N.  0.  in  1819,  p.  8;  do.  in 
1820,  p.  8;  Perlee,  lit  11 ;  Ticknor,  iii.  224;  A.  Smith,  zxy.  601 ;  A.  Hosack,  p.  11 ; 
Xonsoii,  p.  179;  Moultrie,  p.  8 ;  Stono,  ii.  180;  lb.,  ri.  657  ;  Wragg,  x.  72. 

'  Obeerr.,  p.  10.  '  Edinb.  Jonm.,  i.  448. 

*  R.  Jackson,  Sketch,  ii.  62 ;  Bruce,  p.  278 ;  Fontana,  p.  72 ;  Pugnet,  p.  854 ;  Ban- 
croft, p.  80 ;  Moteley,  p.  486 ;  Hillary,  p.  147  ;  Besportes,  i.  194 ;  McArthur,  p.  846 ; 
Gusholm,  i.  149;  Sayar^sy,  p.  269;  Imray,  liii.  79;  Gillespie,  p.  88 ;  Osgood,  p.  10; 
Ealph,  iL  70 ;  Froet,  ziii.  29  ;  Hunter,  p.  65  ;  Rufz,  p.  64 ;  Vatable,  p.  845  ;  Caillot,  p. 
le ;  DaTidson,  TiiL  248 ;  Wilson,  p.  8 ;  Bancer,  p.  82  ;  Maher,  pp.  842-848 ;  J.  Clark, 
pp.  6-S;  Dariate,  pp.  168,  169  ;  BaUy,  p.  214  ;  Catel,  p.  11 ;  Gilbert,  p.  65  ;  Bickson, 
in  Johnaon,  p.  865 ;  Bochonx,  pp.  294,  296,  ib.  Treatise,  p.  112 ;  Pym,  pp.  228-288. 
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present  themselyes.  Thej  were  observed  in  Barcelona  in  1821,  as  we  learn  from 

Dr.  Rochoux  (p.  468),  and  in  Cadiz  in  1820,  acoording  to  R.  Jackson  (p.<  62).  ] 

Dr.  Rnsh  fonnd  the  skin  sometimes  of  a  difflky  coloor  (iii.  52).   Cnrrie  speaks  >' 

of  the  livid  countenance  (p.  28) ;  Caldwell  does  the  same  (p.  88).     Stone  \ 

describes  the  face  as  being  sometimes  pale  (p.  180).     Dr.  Merrill  speaks  of  i 

**  the  smooth,  white,  marble-like  aspect  of  the  skin.'"   Dr.  Wilson  calls  atten*  : 

tion  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  congestive  form  of  the  West  Indian  fever,  *'  the  skin  i 

is  of  a  decidedly  pale  or  livid  colour^  (p.  11).  Ballj  speaks  of  the  cadayerons  i 

pallor  presented  in  some  cases  (p.  314).     Madrid  informs  ns  that,  in  some  i 

instances,  there  is  a  ''color  palido  desde  il  principio"  (p.  6).     And  Dr.  R.  i 

Jackson  tells  ns  that,  in  some,  the  countenance  is  livid,  as  in  sea-scnrvy  (L  .: 

86) ;  in  others,  ''livid,  and  of  a  peculiar  gloss"  (i.  91) ;  that,  in  a  different  set^  i 

the  countenance  is  generally  pale  aodi  inanimate  (i.  96,  105) ;  and  that,  in  a  i 

different  set,  again,  it  is  sometimes  stilow  and  lurid  (i.  109).   Leblond  statei  j 

that  the  skin  is  sometimes  pale  and  lurid  (p.  104).  ^ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  a  reference  to  all  writers  on  the  subject  will  show  that  | 

the  redness  of  the  face  or  skin  generally,  when  it  does  occur,  continues  dor*  | 

ing  the  whole  of  the  stage  of  excitement,  and  beginning  to  subside  at  the  ^ 

accession  of  the  metaptosis  or  remission,  soon  disappears,  never,  or  seldom,  to  .; 

return,  and  gives  way  to  a  natural  colour  of  the  parts  or  to  other  phenomena  .^ 
of  a  different  kind,  which  will  be  taken  notice  of  iir  the  succeeding  chapters. 
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Jaundice. — The  redness,  of  the  first  stage  having  subsided  at  the  period 
mentioned ;  or,  in  cases  attended  with  paleness  of  the  skin,  the  disease  hav* 
ing  progressed  for.  a  longer,  or  shorter  space  of  time,  we  observe  that 
p^cmliar  discoloration  of  the  sarfSEtce  from  which  the  disease  derivee  the 
name  by  which  it  is  at  present  almost  universally  designated.  ,       ^ 

Natural,  however,  as  it  might  be  to  infer,  from  the  very  general  adoption 
of  the  name  of  yellow  fever,  that  the  symptom  in  question— JaBtidic6^-4^  a 
constant  attendant  on  the  disease,  experience  has  amply  shown  that'  such  is 
far  from  being  the  fact,  and  that,  in  a  large  number  of  instanees,  the  case 
proceeds  to  a  favourable  or  fatal  issue,  without  being  characterized  by  the 
phenomenon  in  question.  This,  as  will  be  perceived,  completely  disproves 
the  assertion  of  those  who,  like  Foumier  Pescay,'  have,  in  utter  ignorance 
or  disregard  of  innumerable  and  incontrovertible  facts,  collected  in  every 
spot  where  the  yellow  fever  has  been  known  to  prevail,  ventured  to  maintain 
that  the  morbid  process  which  constitutes  the  fever  under  consideration, 

1  N.  Am.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  ii.  228.  *  Diet  des  Sci.  M€d.,  xr.  840. 
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Bever  fails  to  impress  a  yellgw  colour  upon  the  skin,  and  thereby  jastifies  the 
■ame  assigned  to  it  l^othing^boweYer,  as  has  long  ^ince  and  repeatedly  been 
pointed  out  in  this  country  and  elsewhere/  is  more  eyident  than  the  impro-  ' 
priety  of  the  name  of  yellow  fever ;  inasmuch  as  the  peculiar  discoloration, 
from  which  that  name  is  derived,  is  not  pathognomonic  of  the  disease ;  for, 
act  onlj  is  it,  as  already  said,  absent  in  very  many  cases  throughout  the  whole 
eonrse  of  the  attack,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  it  often  does  not  show  itself  until 
after  the  death  of  the  patient,  or  at  a  period  when  the  true  character  of  the 
disease  has  already  been  fully  made  out ;  while,  again,  yellowness  of  the  skin 
it  an  attendant  on  other  complaints  having  little,  if  any,  pathological  and 
etiological  connection  with  the  yellow  fever.  In  a  word,  if  the  Spanish  phy- 
sieiana  in  Europe  and  South  America  see  many  cases  of  vomito  negro  without 
Uack  Tomit,  so  English,  French,  and  American  physicians  frequently  notice 
cases  of  yellow  fever  without  yellow  skin ;  and  everywhere  diseases  that  are 
mot  yellow  fever  are  attended  witli  yellowness  of  the  eyes  or  skin,  or  both. 

That  jaundice,  even  when  of  the  most  marked  kind,  is  not  by  itself  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  identify  a  case  of  yellow  fever — in  other  words,  that  it  is 
act  perfectly  characteristic  or  pathognomonic  of  the  disease,  is,  I  repeat,  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  it  exists  in  many  febrile  and  other  complaints  which 
hare  little  or  no  pathological  and  etiological  connection  with  it     We  need 
■ot  stop  to  show  that  it  is  a  common  or  universal  symptom  in  many  of  the 
■odifications  of   hepatic  disease — acute  and  chronic;   and  in  mechanical 
obstructions  to  the  passage  of  bile  into  the  intestines.     In  some  cases  of 
plague,  a  yellow  suffusion,  similar  to  that  so  often  observed  in  the^  yellow 
lever,  occurs.     It  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  rare  in  that  disease ;  but  its 
existence,  even  in  a  few  cases  only,  indicates  that  it  is  not  characteristic  of 
the  yellow  feyer.     The  icteric  hue  of  the  skin  in  like  manner  shows  itself 
oeca^ionaUy  in  Asiatic,  as  well  indeed  as  in  common  cholera.     The  causos 
of  Hippocrates,  or  inflammatory  fever  of  other  authors,  is — especially  that 
fcnn  of  it  observed  in  tropical  regions — characterized  by  the  symptom  in 
^aestion.      From  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  symptomatology  of  the  relaps- 
ing feTer  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  we  gather  that  in  a  certain  number  of 
eases,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  conjunctiva,  as  well  as  the  skin — ^pai^- 
tieolarly  of  the  face — assumes  a  slight  bronze  tint.     This  is  followed,  on  the 
ffUi  or  «ixlh  day  of  the  disease,  by  an  attack  of  jaundice,  the  skin  being  often 
ct  a  bi  HIT  J.  turmeric,  yellow  colour,  attended  with  severe  vomiting,  &c.     It 
is  moat  intense  on  the  face ;  next,  on  the  abdomen  and  thighs.     The  hue  of 
Deck   and  chest  is  the  most  vivid ;  then  comes,  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal 
the  abdomen ;  then,  somewhat  fainter,  the  thighs ;  then,  consider- 
flUy  paler  still,  the  legs,  arms,  and  forearms.     The  hands  and  feet  get  their 
eoloiir  later,  always  to  a  much  less  extent,  and  sometimes  not  at  all.' 

1  x>eTexe,  p.  4;  Bcmwell,  p.  872;  Brysdale,  i.  182;  R.  Jackson,  Fey.  of  Spain,  p.  52; 
Yi^c^mrd^  Notes  on  West  Indies,  ii.  227-2G3,  Ist  edit. 

s  Cormacky  Nat.  Hiat  Pathol,  and  Treat,  of  the  Epid.  Feyer  of  Edinb.,  &c.  p.  23 ;  Jen- 
^gg,  Med.  Cbir.  Trans.,  xzziii.  26 ;  Steel,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  J.,  Izx.  165 ;  Hcnder- 
*   ib.,  IxL  220,  226;  Grugie,  lb.,  Ix.  412 ;  David  Smith,  Ixi.  69,  IxiL  64-5 ;  Brit,  and 
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This  IS  certainly  not  very  different  from  what  happens  in  yellow  feyer,  and 
yet,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  in  a  ftitore  chapter,  the  latter  canoot  be 
confoanded  with  the  relapsing  fever,  from  which  it  differs  essentially  on  many 
points.  In  some  cases  of  the  typhns  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  general 
surface  of  the  body  exhibits — ^particularly  after  death — a  dirty  purple  yellow  ^ 
hue,^  with  no  other  phenomenon  calculated  to  raise  the  least  suspicion  of 
any  close  analogy  between  this  fever  and  the  one  which  forms  the  subject  of  ' 
our  present  inquiries.  ^ 

The  fever  which  prevailed  in  this  city  among  the  blacks  in  the  summer  of^ 
1820,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  the  race  of  individuals  it  selected,  re-^' 
ceived  the  name  of  the  negro  fever,  as  well  as  that  which  spread  in  some  partt   ^ 
of  New  York  in  1822,  and  was  called,  from  its  main  location,  the  Banckef  - 
Street  fever,  were  modifications  of  malarial  remittents,  and  but  remotely  con-   ^' 
nected  with  the  yellow  fever.     In  both,  the  icteric  hue  was  common — ^recogi-   ^ 
nizable  in  the  whites,  some  few  of  whom  were  attacked  here  by  the  former  ^ 
disease,  and  many  in  New  York  by  the  other— over  the  face,  trunk,  and  eyes,   ^ 
and  in  the  blacks  in  the  latter  organ  only.'    In  the  Chagres  remittent,  jaon-   *^ 
dice  plays  a  conspicuous  part,  and  constitntes  one  of  the  main  points  in  the  '^ 
arguments  of  those  who  contend  for  the  identity  of  this  and  the  tme  yellow  -i 
fever.^    So,  also,  in  the  African  remittent,  in  which  yellowness  of  the  skin   }i 
and  conjunctiva  is.  of  at  least  occasional  occurrence.^    In  the  endemic  Pncca  4f 
fever  of  Bengal,  "a  yellowish  snffusion  of  the  skin  as  in  the  endemic  of  tk$  ii 
West,^^  is  not  unfrequently  observed.     Dr,  Johnson,  who  makes  this  state-  9i 
ment,  adds :  ''  This  suffusion  of  bile,  or  yellow  colour  on  the  skin,  is  by  no  ii 
means  an  uncommon  symptom  in  the  fevers  of  the  East."    **  The  natives  ^^ 
themselves  frequently  exhibit  this  appearance  when  extensive  epidemics  pre-  ? 
vail  in  the  lower  situations  of  Bengal."    Capt.  Williamson  says,  in  relation 
to  this  subject :  "  Certainly  it  is  comilion  to  see  whole  villages  in  a  statfe  of 
jaundice,  and  in  some  years  the  ravages  of  the  disease  (marsh  fever)  are  truly 
formidable."*    It  was  noticed  in  the  epidemic  of  Coimbatore  (p.  9T),  Seringa* 
patam.^    In  the  Edam  fever  described  by  Johnson,  *'  a  great  proportion 
changed,  in  a  few  days,  to  a  bright  yellow;  some  to  a  leaden  colour"  (p.  130). 
We  all  know  that  jaundice  is  a  common  symptom  in  the  remittent  of  Batavia^ 

For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  viii.  7 ;  Alison,  Scottish  and  North  of  England  Med.  Gai.,  L  2; 
Reid,  Lend.  Med.  Gaz.,  xxxiii.  859. 

>  Reid,  Tr.  of  College  of  Phys.  of  Ireland,  v.  271 ;  Huxham,  ii.  205,  262 ;  Armstrong 
on  Typhus,  p.  69  ;  O'Brien,  Trans,  of  College  of  Phys.  of  Ireland,  v.  681-2 ;  Barker,  ib., 
iii.  5G3 ;  Stoker,  ib.,  iii.  465 ;  Cheyne,  Dublin  Hosp.  Repts.,  ii.  20,  68 ;  Barker  and 
Cheyne,  An  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Fever  lately  prevalent  in  Ireland, 
i.  261,  484 ;  Shannon,  Pract.  Obs.,  xii.  27,  167 ;  Sonthwood  Smith  on  Fever,  p.  54. 

<  Klapp,  Med.  Rec,  iv.  86;  Emerson,  Phil.  Med.  and  Phys.,  iii.  201. 

*  Finlay  on  Rem.  and  Y.  Fevers,  p.  18. 

*  Pritchctt,  Some  Acct.  of  the  African  Rem.  Pev.,  p.  166 ;  Mc Williams,  Med.  Ilist.  of 
the  Exped.  to  the  Niger,  p.  — ;  Boyle,  Acct  of  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  p.  129  ;  Liud, 
pp.  61,  71 ;  Bryson,  pp.  06,  70;  Robertson  in  Lind,  p.  66. 

*  Johnson  on  Trop.  CI.,  p.  47;  Shannon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  12,  27,  167,  171. 

*  NicoU,  Edinb.  J.,  xi.  280;  Johnson,  p.  100;  Trans,  of  Med.  and  Phys.  Sec.  of  Bom- 
bay, No.  6  (1848),  p.  189. 
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tmd  in  the  jungle  Wjnadd  feyer  of  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Malabar,  and  of  the 
Coromandel  coast     It  was  a  prominent  symptom  in  the  Rohilcand  fever. ^ 
The  remittent  of  Ceylon  is  in  like  manner  marked  by  yellow  colour  of  the 
ikiD.'     In  his  int^^sting  report  on  the  epidemic  ague,  or  fainting  fever  of 
Persia,  which  occorred  in  Teheran  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  Dr.  Ch.  W.  Bell 
■entions,  among  the  symptoms  which  occasionally  predominated,  jaundice, 
and  adds  in  a  not^ :  ''A  kind  of  jaundice  was  common  during  the  height  of 
the  epidemic."    It  was  attended  with  slight  symptoms  of  ague.     '*  In  the 
ferer  that  I  saw  in  the  island  of  Karrach,  in  1839,  all  died  jaundiced.''* 
Jaundice,  of  varions  grades  of  intensity,  is  a  well-known  symptom  of  the  re- 
mittent feTer  of  the  Mediterranean — Minorca,  Sicily,  and  the  Ionian  Islands/ 
vhere.  as  Dr.  Craigie  states,  the  countenance  becomes  gradually  deeper  and 
more  dingy  in  colour,  till  it  is  almost  brassy  or  orange-like;  while  the  con- 
janctlTa  becomes  yellow.     The  fever  which  prevails  so  extensively  in  various 
mrtions  of  Algeria,  and  which  has  been  so  well  described  by  several  of  the 
medical  officers  of  the  French  army  of  occupation,  is  often  characterized  by 
the  symptom  in  question.^    The  readers  of  Hippocrates  cannot  have  forgot- 
ten the  6  2d  and  64th  aphorisms  of  section  4:  **  When  jaundice  supervenes  in 
fevers  before  the  seventh  day,  it  is  a  bad  symptom,  unless  there  be  watery 
£scbarges  by  the  bowels."    ''When,  in  cases  of  fever,  janndice  occurs  on 
^  seventh,  the  ninth,  the  eleventh,  or  the  fourteenth  day,  it  is  a  good  symp- 
tom, proTided  the  hypochondriac  region  be  not  hard."    Did  we  not  know, 
from  the  observations  of  modem  physicians,  that,  in  the  remittent  fever  of 
Greece,  janndice  is  a  common  attendant,  the  above  sentences  of  the  father  of 
■edieine  would  establish  the  fact  beyond  dispute.     It  is,  indeed,  mentioned 
aong  the  symptoms  noticed  by  him  in  several  of  the  cases  reported  in  the 
Epidemics,*     Jaundice  to  this  day  constitutes  a  not  unusual  complication  in 
tie  fevers  of  the  Morea,  where  it  was  noticed,  among  others,  by  the  phy- 
aritns  of  the  French  army.^    The  same  symptom  is  a  common  attendant  on 
^bilious  remittent  fever  of  Europe  generally — France,  Spain,  Italy,  Ger- 
■snv,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  England  f  and  I  need  scarcely  remark,  that  it 
B  perfectly  familiar  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  same  fever  as  it  pre- 

'  IUnkiD*8  Report  on  the  Pftli  PlAgae,  p.  215b 

*  >[ar¥hall,  Med.  Topog.  &c.,  of  Ceylon,  p.  188 ;  Cameron,  Edinb.  J.,  Ixzi.  73-4. 
'  Crit.  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  xyI.  5G1. 
«  Clegbom  (4th  ed.),  p.  176;  Inrine,  Die.  of  Sicily,  p.  48;  Burnett,  p.  42(5;  J.  Davy, 

a  227 :  Craigie,  i.  169. 

*  Maillot,  pp.  40,  150;  Haspel,  ii.  168;  Boudin,  p.  155. 
<  Book  I.,  Sydenham  ed.,  i.  862  ;  Littr^,  iL  648  ;  Book  III.,  Syd.  ed.,  i.  888-9  ;  Lit- 

xxt.  ii.  35. 
'  P.oux,  Tlist.  MM.  de  TArm^e  ^ran9ai8e  en  Mor^e,  pp.  GO,  61 . 

*  Svdenham,  L  210  (ed.  of  Syd.  Soc. ;  Davis  on  Walcheren  Fev.,  p.  23 ;  Meli,  Sulla 
Trl.  BiL,  p.  36;  Pringle,  pt  8,  chapt.  4,  p.  172;  Copland,  i.  948,  984;  D.  Monro,  Dig. 
zi  Army.  ii.  73;  Grant,  Obs.  on  Nature  and  Cure  of  Fever,  i.  232  ;  F.  Home,  Med.  Factn, 
;.  1*»;  Nieuwenhys,  Trans,  of  Provincial  Med.  and  Surg.  Assoc.,  iv.  68;  ^fonfalcon, 
p.  'I7'i:  Tissot,  Epid.  de  Lausanne,  p.  70;  Finke,  De  Morb.  Biliosi,  p.  30;  Rasori,  Feb. 
Epid.  de  Genoa,  p.  18 ;  Wagler,  De  Morbo  Mneoso,  pp.  26,  88 ;  Strack,  De  Morbo  com 
Pctech.  (1776),  p.  146. 
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sents  itself  in  the  United  States,  and  in  other  parts  of  America,  north  oui 
south. 

I 

To  this  mnst  be  added  that  in  chlorosis,  a  pale,  earthy,  leaden,  pale  green, 
and  icteroid  hne  of  the  skin — amounting,  in  some  cases,  to  a  bronzed  jaun- 
dice  colour — ^has  been  noted  from  time  immemorial  and  in  all  countries  ;^  that 
one  of  the  effects  resulting  from  the  action  of  animal  poisons  on  the  economy 
is  a  jaundiced,  bronzed,  and  even  sometimes  mahogany  discoloration 'of  the 
skin ;'  that  some  of  the  vegetable  poisons  give  rise  to  like  phenomena ;'  that 
jaundice,  and  other  symptoms  of  yellow  and  miasmatic  fevers  are,  at  timea^ 
occasioned  by  several  varieties  of  cryptogamic  products;^  and  that  dark  and 
yellow  discolorations  of  the  skin  result  occasionally  from  the  action  of  vegeto- 
animal  effluvia.^ 

The  frequent  absence  of  the  discoloration  in  question  in  yellow  fever  haa 
been  noticed  in  both  hemispheres.     Everywhere  the  disease,  in  many  in* 
stances,  proceeds  through  its  various  stages,  to  recovery  or  deisith,  without 
the  manifestation  of  the  phenomenon ;   and  everywhere  the  circumstance!   i 
under  which  it  appears,  the  causes  which  serve  to  modify  it,  the  periods  it   i 
which  it  shows  itself,  the  different  phases  it  assumes,  are  similar.     In  this   i 
city,  its  absenee,  during  our  several  epidemics,  has  been  pointed  out  by,  or   i 
may  be  inferred  from  the  statements  of  Rush  (iii.  68;  iv.  12),  Deveze  (pp.  i,   i 
36)^  Barnwell  (p.  372),  Jackson  (p.  367),  Currie  (p.  31),  and  Wood  (i.  301).   n 

The  same  results  have  been  obtained  in  Boston,"  New  York,^  Middletown,'  t 
Baltimote,"  Norfolk,*®  Charleston,"  Natchez,"  New  Orieans,"  and  Savannah.**  ^ 
A  similar  absence  of  jaundice,  in  a  larger  or  smaller  number «of  cases,  has  ^ 
been  noted  in  Europe ;"  and,  on  consulting  the  writings  of  tropical  phy- 
sicians, we  shall  perceive  that  they  have  not  been  remiss  in  calling  attention 
to  the  same  fact.** 

>  Speranza,  Delia  Clorosi  Commontario,  p.  21 ;  British  and  For.  Rey.,  xiii.  382 ;  Mir- 
shall  Hdll,  Cycl.  of  Pract.  Med.,  i.  376;  Desormeaux,  Diet  de  M^.  (Ist  ed.),  y.  169; 
Ashwell,  Pract.  Tr.  on  Dis.  peculiar  to  Women,  p.  18,  Am.  ed. 

2  Fontana,  i.  67 ;  Celle,  Hyg.  des  Pays  Chauds,  p.  89 ;  Ed.  Miller,  Works,  p.  54 ;  lb., 
Med.  Rcposit.,  ii.  413;  Ferguson,  Recollections,  pp.  204-5;  Hunter,  Dis.  of  the  Army, 
p.  156;  Christison  on  Poison,  p.  486;  Hallowell,  Tr.  of  Col.  of  Phys.,  N.  S.,  i.  896. 

'  Miller,  Med.  Rep.,  ii.  412,  Works,  p.  54 ;  Rochoux,  p.  79 ;  Costa  Sicre,  p.  79;  Salya, 
Segundo  aHo  del  Real  Estudio,  &c.  p.  142;  Sauvages,  iii.  112  ;  Lemonier,  Mem.  of  Acad, 
of  Sciences  for  1849. 

*  Mitchell,  Crypt.  Orig.  of  Fever,  p.  73. 

*  Rochoux,  pp.  80-2 ;  Steva,  Observaciones  ^Icdicas,  &c.,  p.  49. 

*  Warren,  in  Tytler,  p.  602. 

'  E.  IF.  Smith,  p.  124;  Bayley,  p.  96;  Seaman,  p.  10.  «  Tully,  pp.  200,  800. 

9  Drysdale,  i.  132.  ^  Valentin,  p.  170;  Archer,  pp.  67-9. 

*'  Irvine,  p.  80;  Shecut,  p.  120;  Wragg,  Charleston  Journ.,  x.  80. 
w  Merrill,  ix.  246;  Hogg,  p.  410;  Stone,  p.  557.  •«  Barton,  xy.  68. 

'*  Waring,  p.  46. 
"  Rochoux,  p.  470;  Audouard,  p.  66;  Arejula  (Fey.  of  Malaga),  Edinb.  Joum.,  i.  450; 

Pym,  p.  6,  ib.  Ed.  Joum.,  xxxy.  41 ;  T.  Smith,  ib.  42  ;  Louis,  pp.  173-246,  7,  8,  805,  6 ; 
Palloni,  p.  9;  Ed.  Joum.,  ii.  85. 

»•  Hume,  p.  201 ;  Desportes,  i.  196;  Pym,  p.  76;  Chisholm,  p.  128  (Ist  ed.);  Sa- 
yar^sy,  pp.  279,  280,  &c.;  Pugnet,  p.  859;  Moseley,  p.  429;  Hunter,  pp.  818,  819;  Jaok- 
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As  vegwds  the  proportionate  nnmber  of  cases  in  which  the  janndice  occnrif 
WB  P08M88  Imt  few  data  upon  which  to  form  a  positive  conclusion.  From 
tD  that  we  can  gather  on  the  sabject,  we  maj  infer  that  the  number  yaries 
a  different  places  during  the  same  or  different  seasons — ^being  limited  in 
•oae  and  considerable  in  others ;  that  the  same  difference  is  found  to  occur 
in  the  same  place,  during  different  seasons ;  and,  moreoyer,  that  the  propor- 
e  aoeording  to  the  issue  of  the  disease,  and  the  rapiditj  of  the  at- 
.'  Of  333  cases  observed  in  the  West  Indies  by  Dr.  Maher,  jaundice  did 
manifest  itself  in  more  than  86,  or  1  in  about  9.5  (p.  850).  After  re« 
that  the  yellow  suffusion  is  not  always  present,  Dr.  Arnold  adds: 
^  Indeed,  in  the  greater  number  pf  cases  which  I  have  seen,  it  did  not  exist 
at  an**  (p.  9).  On  other  occasions,  in  the  West  Indies,  it  has  been  as  often 
absent  as  present*  Madrid  speaks  of  it  as  of  unfrequent  occurrence  at 
the  Harana  (p.  31)..  In  Dr.  Barton's  Table  of  Symptoms  in  the  fever  of 
New  Orleans,  in  1833,  jaundice  stands  as  6  against  59,  in  whom  the  skin  was 
ef  the  natnral  colour.  Among  2,071  cases  of  the  severe  and  mild  forms  of 
ydoir  feter,  noted  by  Dr.  Blair,  385  had  yellow  skin,  being  in  the  propor* 
of  18.54  to  100.  At  Natchez,  in  1823,  it*was  only  a  casual  symptom, 
rarely  observed  to  much  extent,  except  in  the  last  stage  of  the  dis- 
.*  In  Malaga,  in  1804,  it  was  not  a  common  symptom.*  In  854  cases 
treated  in  the  Roper  Hospital  in  1854,  only  149  had  jaundice.' 

la  other  places,  it  has  proved  a  more  common  symptom  than  hi  these 
shove  mentioned.    Sir  O.  Blane  remarks,  in  his  work  on  the  Diseases  of 
i,  that  janndice  was  very  commonly  observed  in  the  cases  he  saw,  ap* 
not  only  in  those  who  were  seriously  ill,  but  in  some  who  were 
nicely  so  (pp.  430-6-440).    Imray  found  it  invariably  present  (li^i-  ^2)- 
la  Barbadoes,  in  181T,  it  appears  to  have  been  very  generally  noticed.*    It 
us  equally  so  in  the  epidemic  described  by  Pugnet  (p.  859).    Lefort  states 
dat  at  Martinique,  in  1825,  jaundice  appeared  in ,  almost  every  case.^    In  • 
1811,  at  Charleston,  it  appeared  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  in  a  per- 
ceptible degree.*    In  our  epidemic  of  1793,  the  disease  was  seldom  unat- 
Inded  with  yellowness  of  the  whole,  or  of  some  portion  of  the  surface.    The 
ejfs  wddom  escaped.*    The  same  result  obtained  in  1794.*^    It  would  appear 
to  have  constituted  an  almost  constant  symptom  in  the  epidemic  of  Leghorn 
ii  1804,"  and  of  Cadiz  in  1800." 

The  proportion  in  which  jaundice  occurs  in  the  same  place  at  different 
times,  has  been  known  to  differ  very  materially.    Dr.  Rush  states  that  the 

MS  (Tir.),  pp.  261,  it  276 ;  Gillkresi,  p.  278 ;  Musgrftre,  viL  186 ;  Madrid,  p.  81 ;  Osgood, 
ip.  11-14;  Bnfs.  pp.  16^2;  Ralph,  U.  78;  Lempriere,  ii.  86;  Dubi^uil,  yiii.  822;  Dick- 
mmm,  p.  50;  BaUy,  2-7-284 ;  Dancer,  p.  88,  note ;  Maher,  pp.  849-872;  Wilson,  p.  188 ; 
LcTicber,  p.  86 ;  Blane,  p.  480,  &c. ;  Arnold,  p.  9 ;  Blair,  p.  78. 

1  Kofi,  pp.  ie-68.  *  Gillkrest,  p.  278.  *  MerriU,  ii.  226. 

«  Anjida,  Bd.  Jtmn.,  i.  460.        *  Wragg,  op.  cit,  p.  80.  ■  Ralph,  ii.  73. 

^  Di  U  SaigaH  ^  681.  «  Dickson,  iii.  268.  •  Rush,  iu.  68. 

■  lb.,  ilL  211.  11  PaUoni,  p.  9. 

K  Arqvla,  p.  176^  sod  Id.  Joum.,  L  460.  ,-^.,^ 
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yellowness  was  more  uniTersal,  bat  more  faint  in  1*794  than  the  year  pre- 
ceding (iii.  211).  In  1797,  it  ag^ain  ceased  to  be  so  nniversfd  (ir.  12).  Hun- 
ter, long  ago,  remarked  that  in  the  West  Indies  it  was  more  freqoent  in  sonMi 
seasons  than  others  (p.  319).  This  is  exemplified  by  facts  already  mentioned. 
We  have  seen,  on  the  testimony  of  Lefort,  that  in  Martinique,  in  1825,  it  was 
almost  invariably  present;  .while,  according  to  Bnfz,  the  same  symptom 
never,  or  very  seldom  appeared  among  those  who  recovered  and  constitated 
the  larger  proportion  of  cases.  It  was  a  common  symptom  at  Charleston 
in  1748,^  and  in  1817.*  We  may  infer  from  various  indirect  statements  of 
Dr.  Irvine  that  it  was  not  so  in  1820.  We  have  seen  that  the  symptom  did 
not  prevail  extensively  at  New  Orleans  in  1838.  In  1839,  we  learn  it  was 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  {Report^  p.  324).  Sir  James  Fellowes  informs 
us  that  at  Cadiz,  in  1804,  the  yellow  colour  of  the  skin  was  not  so  commonly 
encountered  as  it  had  been  in  the  epidemic  of  1800  (p.  198). 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  frequency  of  jaundice  varies  at  different 
periods  of  the  same  epidemic.  In  some  seasons  it  is  more  common  at  an 
early  period,  and  gradually  becomes  less  so  as  time  advances;  in  others,  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  The  eariy  cases  rarely  present  the  icteric  colorationi 
at  least  during  life;  while  later,  the  skin  becomes  yellow  in  almost  eyery  in- 
stance. The  latter  observation  was  particularly  made  during  the  epidemic  of 
Cayenne,  in  1850-51.^  - 

As  a  general  rule,  jaundice  may  be  stated  to  present  itself  much  less  fre- 
quently in  those  who  recover,  than  in  those  who  die.  Dr.  Rochoux  remarks 
that  in  the  West  Indies  it  is  absent  in  at  least  one-half  of  the  cases  that  re- 
cover ;  whereas,  among  fatal  cases,  scarcely  one  out  of  one  hundred  occurs,  in 
which  yellowness  may  not  be  discovered  in  the  eyes,  on  the  face,  neck,  or 
chest  (p.  307.)  Kufz  states,  that  at  Martinique,  in  1838-9,  jaundice  occurred 
in  all  fatal  cases,  but  was  observed  by  him  only  twice  in  1838,  and  in  no  in- 
stance the  next  year  (pp.  16-52).  According  to  Moseley  (p.  429),  those  who 
recover  seldom  have  the  jaundice,  and  it  is  present,  though  not  always,  in  those 
who  die.  Blair,  while  remarking  that  it  was  absent  in  a  large  number  of 
mild  cases,  states  that  it  was  present  in  every  bad  one,  and  was  certain  to 
show  itself  after  death  (p.  78).  A  similarly  striking  difference  has  been  ob- 
served in  Gibraltar  in  1828,  where,  according  to  the  facts  recorded  by  Louis^ 
jaundice  was  a  very  frequent  attendant  on  fatal  cases.  Not  so,  however,  in 
others.  **  It  was  not  observed  frequently  in  those  who  recovered ;  according 
to  our  tables,  in  a  little  less  than  a  third  of  these  patients.  And  this  propor- 
tion is  in  reality  too  great,  since  the  facts  which  we  analyze  have  been  se- 
lected, as  I  have  already  observed,  by  our  professional  brethren,  as  the  most 
interestiDg  on  account  of  their  severity,  or  on  account  of  other  important 
circumstances"  (pp.  246,  7,  8). 

This,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  assertion  made  by 
Rochoux  (pp.  470,  569),  that  jaundice  is  absent  in  a  great  number  of  fatid 
cases  in  the  yellow  fever  of  temperate  regions ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it 

'  Lining,  p.  421.  «  Dickson,  see  ante,  •  Ann.  Mar.,  1862,  viii.  178. 
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appears  in  all  those  who  recover — ^thereby  differing  essentially  from  the  fever 
of  tropical  regions.  Bat  the  statement  of  Lonis  is  sustained  by  the  testimony 
af  most  writers  in  this  conntry,  where  jaundice  is  much  more  frequent  among 
fiUal  cases  than  among  those  that  recover.* 

The  occurrence  of  janndice  varies  in  point  of  frequency  according  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  cases,  whether  these  terminate  in  recovery  or  death.  In 
this  country,  when  the  disease  is  cut  short,  by  art  or  the  efforts  of  nature,  in 
a  short  time,  or  when  it  carries  off  the  patient  before  the  third  day,  yellow- 
ness 18  of  rare  occurrence.*  Statements  of  the  same  kind  are  found,  so 
fiir  as  concerns  the  West  Indies,  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  R.  Jackson,'  and 
others.  The  janndice  was  fainter  here  in  1794  than  in  1793,  yet  the  disease 
was  more  malignant^ 

After  what  has  been  said  of  the  more  freqnent  absence  of  jaundice  in  cases 
that  recover,  we  must  iiaturally  be  prepared  to  find  it  more  frequently  in  the 
raali^ant  form  than  in  mild  cases  of  the  disease — death  being  more  usually 
the  result  of  the  former.  Such,  however,  is  the  case,  whether  they  terminate 
&Toacably  or  fatally.^  Lempriere  (ii.  82)  says  that  jaundice  is  more  frequent 
the  hybrid  than  in  the  true  continued  endemic,  shows  itself  earlier,  and 
in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time.  The  former  is  the  more  violent  and 
Mialignant  form. 

Some  difference  exists,  in  various  places  or  seasons,  as  also  in  various 
cases  daring  the  course  of  the  same  epidemic,  in  regard  to  the  particular  hue 
of  the  skin — the  shades  varying  from  a  pale  straw  or  muddy  to  a  dark-reddish, 
or  brown  mahogany,  or  copperish  colour ;  embracing,  between  the  two  ex« 
tremes,  the  different  modifications  of  yellow,  orange  or  saffron — light  and 
deep.     It  is  generally  of  a  uniform,  but  sometimes  of  a  mixed  and  variegated 
character.     These  various  shades  of  colour  do  not  appertain  individually  to 
lay  special  region,  but  have  each  been  found  to  occur,  under  particular  cir* 
cuistances,  in  all  parts  where  the  fever  has  prevailed — sometimes  at  different 
leiMMis,  at  others,  during  the  same  season.   Such  has  been  the  case  in  this  city, 
viiere,  however,  the  deep  tints  mentioned  seem  to  have  more  generally  been 
observed.    Thus,  Dr.  Bush  represents  it  as  being  sometimes  of  a  deep  orange 
(ill  21 1).     In  many  cases,  it  was  composed  of  such  a  mixture  of  colours  as  to 
Rsemble  polished  mahogany  (tb,).  In  others,  again,  it  was  of  a  clay  colour  (iii. 
S8).  Dr.  Monges  represents  it  as  being  most  commonly  of  a  yellowish-brown, 
or  even  midiogany  tinge  (ii.  57).   Dr.  Wood  states  that  it  varies  from  a  deep 
loBon  to  an  orange  or  bronze  colour  (i.  301).     Dr.  Currie  remarks  that,  in 
1793,  the  yellowness,  which  at  first  was  faint  and  partial,  assumed  a  deep 
<ffuige  or  saffron  colour,  and  extended  itself  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body,  so  that  the  patient  resembled  one  with  an  obstinate  and  inveterate  jaun- 
dice; next,  it  became  of  a  deep  tawny  or  dull  copper  colour;  and,  finally,  of 
a  "deep  dnsky  yellow  and  purple  colour,  resembling  blood  settled  in  a  bruised 

'  S.  Jackson,  Barton,  Palloni,  Tally,  Irrine,  &o.  '  Carrie,  p.  31. 

»  Sketch,  L  78-74.  ♦  Rush,  iii.  211. 

*  Deaportea, !.  19&;  Lempriere,  ii.  85;  Pym,  Edinb.  Joam.,  ixxt.  41 ;  Smith,  ib.,  p. 
42;  Savai^,  p.  279-282;  Hunter,  p.  318. 
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part"  (pp.  28-27).  In  1820,  according  to  Dr.  Jackson,  the  skin  in  some  cases 
assnmed  a  dark,  mottled,  and  dnsky  hue,  giving  the  complexion  a  mahogany 
tinge.  In  others,  the  skin  became  of  a  yellow  colour,  of  greater  or  less 
intensity  (p.  58).  The  epidemics  of  1858,  as  well  as  the  less  extensiye  and 
important  visitation  of  1854,  afforded  instances  of  the  same  kind.  . 

In  New  York,  it  has  varied  considerably — ^being  sometimes  of  a  pale  lemon 
colour ;  or  of  a  greenish,  mottled,  or  bruised  appearance ;  or  darker,  resem- 
bling a  vegetable  stain,  or  a  dead  body  which  has  begun  to  putrefy.  In  other 
cases,  it  has  resembled  a  deep  orange  or  saffron  colour.^  Dr.  Hosack  remarka 
on  the  subject,  that  the  yellowness  of  the  skin  in  this  diseasie  partakes,  in  most 
cases,  of  the  colour  of  the  orange  mixed  with  the  reddish  hue  of  copper — dif- 
fering in  that  respect  from  that  of  bile,  which  is  a  golden  yellow  (p.  853).  Dr. 
Smith  (E.  H.),  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  1795,  describes  the  skin  as 
being  sometimes  exceedingly  yellow — even  tawny  (p.  124);  and  Dr.  Pascalis 
speaks  of  the  skin  exhibiting,  in  1821,  a  "couleur  m^lang6e  d'un  rouge  fonc6  et 
jaune  donnant  h  la  figure  une  coleur  d'acajou  pale.""  In  other  cities  of  this 
country,  the  skin  has  presented  the  same  diversities  of  colour ;  often,  perhaps 
mostly,  with  an  equal  disposition  to  assume  the  darker  hues,  yeUow,  copperidi, 
mahogany,  saffron,  deep  orange,  mud^y  dun  yellow,  bronzed,  livid,  blackish^ 
Slc,*  In  Europe,  the  skin  has,  as  it  would  seem,  occasionally  assumed  a  bright- 
yellowish  tinge,  or  a  pale  citron  or  lemon  colour.^  But  there  also  the  deeper 
shades  were  more  frequently  observed,  especially  at  a  more  advanced  period; 
the  surface  being  of  a  deep  ochre  yellow,  sunburnt^  dingy  yellow,  greenish, 
blackish  livid,  intense  yellow,  reddish,  leaden,  dusky,  marbled,  saffron,  or 
brownish  hue,  with  or  without  patches.^  Nor  shall  we  find  the  fever  of  tropical 
regions  different  in  that  respect ;  for,  while  some  writers  describe  the  skin  as 
being  of  the  colour  of- an  unripe  lime,  of  a  dirty  parchment,  melon,  orange,  pale 
lemon,  or  citron-like  tinge,  the  same  and  other  writers  also  variously  describe 
it  as  being,  in  many  cases,  of  a  deep-yellow,  or  true  orange,  or  crocus,  chrome, 
ochre,  gamboge  colour ;  of  a  dingy  brown ;  or  as  presenting  a  mixture  of 
livid,  greenish,  and  dirty  yellow;  or  the  ''colour  of  an  American  Indian;" 
marbled ;  of  a  mahogany  colour ;  of  a  parti-coloured  aspect,  in  which  the 
principal  hue  is  leaden  or  black ;  covered  at  times  with  dark  patches  of  various 
sizes,  surrounded  with  a  yellowish  or  greenish  circle,  and  resembling  those 
resulting  from  contusions."  In  the  fever  which  prevailed  on  board  the  French 

1  Townsend,  p.  150.  '  Marseilles  Journ.,  y.  140. 

s  Reyere,  iii.  824;  Jameson,  yi.  446;  Hill,  y.  90;  Ticknor,  iii.  227 ;  Lining,  il.  421  ; 
QroB,  p.  10;  Qirardin,  p.  56;  Thomas,  p.  54;  Cartwright,  ix.  11 ;  Shecat,  p.  120;  KeUj, 
p.  878 ;  Harrison,  p.  136 ;  Tolly,  p.  299 ;  N.  0.  in  1820,  p.  9 ;  Valentin,  p.  177 ;  Maason, 
xiy.  l&l ;  Dickson,  p.  848. 

«  Gillkrest,  p.  271 ;  Burnett,  pp.  9,  47 :  Amiel,  in  Johnson,  p.  268.  - 

*  Jackson,  pp.  74,  91 ;  Arejula,  pp.  160,  419;  Gillkrest,  p.  278;  Boyd,  in  Johnaoiiy  p. 
800;  Rayer,  p.  21;  Burnett,  p.  9;  Gilpin,  y.  822;  Audouard,  pp.  60-68;  Caiaergiies, 
p.  170;  Berthe,  pp.  81-88;  Pariset,  Obs.,  p.  80;  Pariset,  Rep.,  p.  482;  Palloni,  £dinb. 
Joum.,  li,  84;  Sir  J.  Fellowes,  p.  266;  Rochonx,  p.  470. 

•  Frost,  xiii.  8;  Wilson,  pp.  189,  228;  Pjm,  p.  280;  Lempriere,  iL  62,  68;  Saymr^sj, 
pp.  276-280;  Pugnet,  pp.  856, 857 ;  McArthor,  pp.  846, 847;  Imraj,  liiL  80-82;  Ralph, 
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r-steamer  *'  Gomer''  in  1843,  the  mahoganj-red  colonr  of  the  skin,  so  com- 
Boa  in  other  epidemics,  was  not  observed.* 

In  whatever  place  or  r^on  the  janndice  of  the  yellow  fever  is  made  the 
•abject  of  observation — whether  in  this  city,  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
St#t€s,  or  elsewhere — we  find  that  the  nature  and  shade  of  the  hae  it  assumes 
▼mries  according  to  the  period  or  stage  of  the  disease,  the  grade  or  variety  of 
the  latter,  the  constitution  or  temperament  of  the  patient,  and  the  natural 
colour  of  the  skin.    At  first  more  or  less  faint,  it  rapidly,  but  generally  in  a 
f^ndoud  manner,  becomes  darker  as  the  case  progresses,  and  continues  so  to 
do  till  the  close  of  the  attack.    We  have  seen,  from  Currie's  account  of  the 
fever  of  1793,  that  such  was  the  mode  of  progression  here  on  that  occasion. 
The  history  of  all  our  other  epidemics  will  show  that,  at  every  return  of  the 
disease,  alike  observation  has  been  made;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  the  same  holds  good  of  the  fever  as  it  shows  itself  elsewhere,  whether  in 
temperate  or  tropical  regions.     In  the  mild  grade  of  the  inflammatory  form, 
the  jaandice  assumed  the  lighter  shades,  while  the  deeper  or  darker  dis- 
coloration shows  itself  in  the  malignant  or  Congestive  forms  of  the  disease.' 
The  rule,  however,  is  not  absolute.     Those  who  have  observed  the  fever  of 
this  citj  have  not  unfrequently  had  occasion  to  find  the  most  malignant  forms 
of  it  characterized  by  a  pale  lemon  or  dirty  parchment-like  jaundice.     In 
tikat  Tariety  of  the  disease  which,  by  Pym  and  some  others  is  designated  by 
the  name  of  Bulam  fever,  and  which  is  of  the  most  malignant  character,  the 
jaundice,  both  in  Europe  and  in  tropical  regions,  has,  on  the  several  occa- 
Mons  referred  to,  assumed  the  pale  lemon  colour,  while  in  the  milder  forms 
of  the  disease  the  skin  was  of  a  very  deep  yellow  tinge.     It  may  be  doubted, 
howerer,  whether  this  circumstance,  on  which  Pym  lays  great  stress"— serv- 
ing as  it  does,  according  to  him,  to  establish  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
^ne  two  fevers — ^it  is  doubtful,  I  say,  whether  the  true  Bulam  fever  was,  in 
the  epidemics  witnessed  by  Pym,  as  universally  marked  by  the  kind  of 
JMindice  alluded  to  as  he  pretends ;  for  others,  who  observed  the  disease  in 
te   same   or  neighbouring    places,  describe  the  skin  as  having  usually 
become  of  a  livid  yellow,  very  yellow,  dark  yellow,  or  dingy  yellow  hue.* 

But  if  there  may  be  some  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  Sir  William 
Ffm's  statement  relative  to  the  universality  of  the  occurrence  to  which  he 
refers,  there  can  be  little  reason  to  refuse  onr  assent  to  the  fact,  not  only  that 
a  pale  jaandice  is  everywhere  often  an  attendant  on  malignant  cases  of  yel- 
bir  fever,  but  that  it  has,  on  some  occasions,  been  so  very  generally,  if  not 

iL78;  Muflgntye,  ix.  124;   Osgood,  p.  12;   Ball j,  p.  229;  Gaillot,  p.  19 ;   Cbisholm,  i. 
176, 199;  Stewart,  Med.  Reg.,  iii.  187 ;  Frost,  ziii.  82;  B.  Jackson,  Sketches,  67, 70-76; 
lb..  Treatise,  p.  261 ;  Bancroft,  p.  47 ;  Rochonx,  p.  809;  Blair,  p.  79. 
1  Jonberi,  Ann.  Mar.,  1844,  ii.  964. 

*  Wilaon,  p.  283 ;  Osgood,  p.  12  ;  Barton,  xv.  86 ;  Townsend,  p.  120 ;  Kelly,  p.  879 ; 
Gffirdin,  pp.  34,  66;  Fey.  of  Cayenne  in  1860-1,  Ann.  Mar.  1862,  yiii.  178;  Bancroft, 
p.  56;  R.  Jackson,  pp.  188-6;  Qillkrest,  Moseley,  &c. 

*  Fp.  4.  6, 

*  Arigola,  p.  IfiO;  Fellowea,  p.  266 ;  Gilpin,  Med.-Chir.  Tr.,  v.  812. 
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nniformly.  At  Antigua,  in  1817,  as  we  are  informed  bj  Dr.  Masgrave,  in 
the  mild  forms  of  the  disease  which  attacked  natives  or  assimilated  consti- 
tnlions,  the  yellowness  was  generally  deep,  approaching  to  orange.  In  new 
eomem,  who  had  the  disease  in  a  concentrated  form,  **  a  pale  lemon  more 
represented  the  tint."*  Dr.  Stone,  in  his  account  of  the  fever  of  Natchez  in 
1848,  aays:  "When  the  yellow  colour  appeared  or  increased  towards  or 
after  the  period  of  calm,  a  dark  yellow  was  not  an  index  of  as  much  danger 
as  a  light  lemon ;  indeed,  the  latter  never  appeared  before  this  time,  and 
only  in  the  severer  cases ;  whereas,  a  deep  yellow  was  sometimes  presented 
from  the  commencement,  and  was  of  no  material  consequence."*  To  this  it 
may  be  added,  that  supposing  those  mild  cases  in  which  the  skin  assumed  a 
deep  yellow  colour  to  have  all  been  cases  of  true  yellow  fever — which  is  doubt- 
ful— ^the  effect  may  be  ascribed,  in  the  West  Indies  more  particularly,  to  the 
peculiar  natural  colour  of  the  skin.  In  New  York  (1822),  individuals  of  a 
fair  complexion  presented  a  surface  of  a  pale  lemon  colour,  or  of  a  greenish, 
mottled,  or  bruised  appearance.  In  other  cases,  the  colour  was  darker, 
resembling  a  vegetable  stain,  br  having  the  appearance  of  a  body  in  an 
incipient  stage  of  putrefaction ;  while  the  skin,  in  persons  of  a  sallow  com- 
plexion, became  of  a  deep  orange  or  saffron  colour.  In  Antigua,  where,  aa 
just  seen,  jaundice  of  an  orange  hue  predominated,  the  complexion  of  the 
natives  and  assimilated  was  doubtless  sallow ;  while  new  comers  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  have  had,  for  the  most  part,  fair  skins.  The  same  re- 
marks will  hold  in  regard  to  the  cases  observed  by  Sir  W.  Pym. 

The  jaundical  discoloration  of  the  surface  in  yellow  fever,  is  not,  usually, 
as  we  have  seen,  an  attendant  on  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  It  makes 
its  appearance  in  cases  characterized  by  febrile  reaction,  after  the  decline  or 
cessation  of  the  fever ;  and,  in  instances  of  a  different  kind,  after  an  interval 
of  longer  or  shorter  duration  from  the  onset  of  the  attack — in  all  instances, 
the  earliness  of  its  appearance  being  proportioned  to  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease. As  a  general  rule,  we  may  state,  that  it  rarely,  though  sometimes, 
appears  before  the  third  day,  more  generally  on  that  or  the  fourth  day ;  often 
about  the  fifth  or  seventh,  sometimes  at  the  approach  of  death,  after  which 
it  usually  increases.  These  results,  which  were  obtained  in  this  city,  at  every 
return  of  the  disease,'  have  never  failed  in  other  parts  of  this  country  and 
other  temperate  regions,  as  also  in  tropical  climates  ;*  the  difference  being 

»  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  ix.  124.  •  N.  0.  J.,  y\,  668-9. 

•  Rush,  iii.  68;  Deveze,  p.  26;  Currie,  p.  23;  Barnwell,  p.  871;  Ffirth,  p.  28;  Cath- 
rall,  p.  29 ;  Wood,  p.  301 ;  Caldwell,  p.  84 ;  Jackson,  p.  63. 

«  Lining,  p.  298;  Drysdale,  i.  182;  Dalmas,  p.  8;  Valentin,  pp.  167-171 ;  Gros,  p.  10; 
Girardin,  p.  34;  Harrison,  p.  182;  Thomas,  p.  84;  Archer,  t.  67;  Ilil],  y.  90;  Dickson, 
iU.  254;  Shecut,  p.  120;  Moultrie,  p.  8;  Ticknor,  iii.  227;  Cartwright,  ix.  11;  Baxter, 
z^.  3;  Townsend,  p.  182;  Smith  (of  Galveston),  p.  602;  New  Orleans,  1820,  pp.  9,  10; 
Bayley,  p.  96;  New  Orleans,  1889,  p.  822;  Kelly,  xiv.  877;  Ticknor,  iii.  227;  Stone  (at 
Woodville),  ii.  181;  Louis,  pp.  246,  7,  8;  Arcjula,  p.  161,  and  £d.  Joum.,  ii.  448;  Fel- 
lowes,  62,  202  ;  Audouard,  p.  68;  Pym,  Ed.  Joum.,  xxxy.  41 ;  Burnett,  p.  9;  Berthe, 
p.  81 ;  Gillkrest,  Ii.  271 ;  Amiel  (in  Johnson),  p.  268;  Palloiii,  p.  4;  Parifet,  pp.  886- 
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noticed  in  equal  or  yarioas  proportioBs  dnriDg  the  same  epidemic,  or  at 
fBzioas  times  in  the  same  or  different  places.  In  other  instances,  jaundice 
diows  itself  only  after  death,^  and,  in  some  instances  again,  after  the  recoYery 
of  the  patient,  or  even  during  conyalescence.' 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  any  precision,  by  a  reference  to 
tabular  records  of  cases,  the  days  upon  which  the  jaundice  has  most  firequently 
made  its  appearance  in  the  fever  of  this  city.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain  at 
present.  Dr.  Blair,  of  Demerara,  is  the  only  one  who  has  attended  carefully 
to  the  subject  According  to  him,  of  385  cases  (out  of  2,071)  who  had 
yellow  skin,  the  symptom  showed  itself — 


On  the  1st  day     . 

8  times. 

On  the  8th  day    . 

.     18  times. 

"      2d    "       . 

.     16     " 

"      9th   «*       . 

.      7     " 

"      8d    «       . 

.    46     " 

««    10th   <*       . 

.      8     " 

«      4th  "      . 

.    89     " 

"    nth   "       . 

.     15    " 

"      5th   "      . 

.    86     " 

"    14th   "       . 

.      3     " 

"      6th   " 

.     66  ,  " 

"     16th   «'       . 

1    " 

"      7th  " 

.     80     " 

The  yellow  skin  is  closely  associated  with  black  vomit  as  to  the  time  of 
appearance;  but,  as  Dr.  Blair  has  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  fever  of 
Demerara,  the  former,  here  and  elsewhere,  is  generally  the  antecedent.  Thus, 
in  139  ascertained  cases,  observed  by  that  intelligent  writer,  the  jaundice 
preceded  the  black  vomit  in  fifby-one  instances,  appeared  simultaneously  in 
forty-six,  and  succeeded  it  in  forty-two  (pp.  82,  83). 

The  yellow  discoloration  of  the  skin  is  usually  first  perceived  on  the 
eoDJanctiva,  at  the  outer  angles  of  the  eyes ;  in  some  instances,  at  the  corru- 
gations of  the  forehead,  or  angles  of  the  jaws.  It  is  sometimes  first  seen  at 
the  roots  of  the  alae  nasi,  the  face,  or  neck.  But,  in  whatsoever  spot  it  may 
show  itself  originally,  the  jaundice  generally  extends.  The  whole  of  the  part 
becomes  tinged.  The  change  follows  the  line  of  the  large  vessels  of  the 
neck.  It  extends  next,  sometimes  with  great  rapidity,  by  bands  or  patches, 
which,  coalescing,  cover  the  chest.  It  proceeds  also  downward  along  the 
back,  and  finally  diffuses  itself  over  the  whole  body.     It  imparts,  by  mixing 


^7,  mud  Obs.  p.  80;  Velasquex,  p.  10;  Boyd  (in  Johnson),  p.  800;  Dofour,  iv.  51 ;  Ro- 
^cmx,  p.  458;  Wragg,  p.  80. 

R.  Jaekson,  Sketch,  i.  71;  Bancroft^  p.  34;  Sayer^sy,  pp.  273-9-282;  Lcmpriere, 
iL  62-85;  Moseley,  p.  437;  Hillary,  p.  149;  Brace  (in  Lind),  p.  278;  Frost,  Med.  Rep. 
xixL  S2;  Peixotto,  New  York  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  i.  418;  Mc Arthur  (in  Johnson), 
f.  346;  Osgood,  p.  11 ;  Cullot,  p.  18;  J.  Clark,  p.  9;  Maher,  Ann.  Mar.,  1838,  p.  849; 
Pvgnet,  p.  856;  Imray,  p.  82;  Rufz,  p.  15;  Pym,  p.  230;  Bally,  p.  229;  Dyott,  p. 
1003;  Pinckard,  ii.  227-263;  Wilson,  pp.  22,  28;  Musgraye,  ix.  124;  Rochoux,  p.  267) 
TataUe,  p.  345;  Oillkrest,  ii.  271-5;  Lefoulon,  p.  371. 

■  llonltrie,  p.  5;  Shecut,  p.  120;  Rush,  iii.  89;  Deyeze,  p.  58;  Audouard,  p.  66; 
DafaBES,  p.  14 ;  Wood,  i.  301 ;  Dancer,  Med.  Ass.,  p.  83,  note;  Harrison,  ii.  136;  Oill- 
krest, iL  274;  Yatable,  p.  346;  Arnold,  p.  15;  Maher,  pp.  850,  872;  Rufx,  p.  16;  Ro- 
dioux,  p.  458 ;  Bancroft,  p.  34 ;  Berthe,  Mai.  de  TAndalousie,  p.  81 ;  Bally,  pp.  234-37 ; 
Fdlowes,  pp.  65,  60 ;  Stone,  New  Orleans  Med.  Journ.,  ii.  181 ;  yL  555. 
'  Stone,  Hew  Orleans  Journ.,  yi.  557. 
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with  the  redness  which  it  replaces,  ftDd  under  which  it  may,  at  the  ootset,  be 
discovered  by  pressing  oat  the  blood  from  the  capillaries  with  the  finger, 
a  somewhat  singalar,  and  certainly  peculiar  appearance.  This  is  more  espe- 
cially noticed  about  the  face  and  neck,  where  the  appearance  consists  in  a 
yellow  or  dingy  flushing,  with  seeming  fulness.  These  varieties,  in  regard  to 
the  location  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  discoloration  in  question,  and  the 
extent  of  its  diffusion,  have  been  noticed  in  our  several  epidemics.  In  ITSd, 
according  to  Dr.  Rush,  it  sometimes  appeared  on  the  neck  and  breast,  in- 
stead of  the  eyes.  In  one  of  his  patients,  it  discovered  itself,  firsts  behind 
the  ears  and  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  had  been  bald  for  several 
years.  The  eyes,  however,  seldom  escaped  a  yellow  tinge  (iii.  68).  Much 
the  same  statement,  as  regards  the  point  of  origin  and  mode  of  progression, 
is  made  by  Deveze  (p.  26),  Currie*  Caldwell,"  Barnwell,*  Wood  (i.  301), 
Jackson  (pp.  52,  53),  and  others,  who  have  witnessed  our  yellow  ferer — a 
statement  confirmed  by  the  results  of  observation  made  during  the  epidemic 
of  1853.  Similar  observations  have  been  made  over  and  over  again  in  every 
place  where  the  disease  has  prevailed — whether  in  temperate  regions,*  or 
within  the  tropics.'  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  discoloration  of  the 
skin,  though  often  spreading  extensively,  and  pervading  every  part  of  the 
body,  remains  in  some  cases  parti^,  affecting  only  certain  parts — ^most  com- 
monly the  eyes — sometimes,  with  these,  the  face  or  neck,  or  trunk;  a  phe- 
nomenon attendant  generally  on  mild  cases. 

The  jaundice  penetrates  deeply,  colouring  the  adipose  matter,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tissues  and  the  periosteum  of  the  bones,  and  tinges  the  sweat 
to  such  an  extent  sometimes,  indeed,  as  to  discolour  the  linen  of  the 
patient.®    It  also  manifests  itself  in  the  urine,  which   often  contains  the 

>  On  Bilious  Fever,  p.  220.  *  Fever  of  1806,  p.  84. 

*  Diseases  of  a  Warm  and  Vitiated  Atmosphere,  &c.,  p.  871. 

«  Bayley,  Fever  of  New  York  in  1795.  p.  95 ;  Report  of  Fever  of  New  Orleans  in 
1820,  pp.  9,  10;  lb.  in  1889,  p..8S2;  Drysdale,  Med.  Museum,  i.  255;  Dalmas,  p.  8; 
Townsond,  pp.  149,  150-172;  Archer,  Med.  Record,  v.  67;  Tnllj,  p.  299;  Diekson, 
Phil.  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  iii.  255;  lb.  Essays,  p.  848;  Valentin,  p.  167;  Ticknor, 
North  Amer.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  iii.  227 ;  Gros,  p.  10 ;  Qirardin,  p.  84 ;  Ash.  Smithy 
XXV.  502;  Moultrie,  p.  4;  Shecut,  p.  120;  Kelly,  xiv.  875;  £.  H.  Smith,  p.  124;  Wragg. 
X.  80 ;  Burnett,  p.  9 ;  Amiel  (in  Johnson),  p.  263;  Palloni  pp.  4,  5;  Boyd  (in  Johnson), 
p.  800;  Qillkrest,  ii.  271;  Pariset,  Oba.,  p.  80;  Velasquez,  in  same,  p.  10;  Pariaet, 
Fever  of  Barcelona,  pp.  886,  897;  Jourdain,  Ann.  de  la  M^  Physiol.,  v.  257. 

*  Bancroft,  p.  84 ;  McArthur,  pp.  846,  7 ;  Pugnet,  pp.  856,  7 ;  Lempriere,  ii.  62-86 ; 
Hillary,  p.  149;  Hunter,  p.  72;  Moseley,  p.  487;  Bruoe,  p.  278;  Blane,  p.  480;  Jack> 
son,  Tr.,  pp.  259,  200;  Imray,  liii.  82;  Osgood,  p.  11;  Jackson,  Sketi^  i.  71;  Biifl^ 
p.  16;  Frost,  xiii.  81-^4-86;  Peixotto,  L  412;  Bally,  p.  229;  Wilson,  p.  228;  J.  Clmri[, 
p.  0 ;  Levacher,  p.  73 ;  Davidson,  viiL  248 ;  Danoer,  p.  88 ;  Gilbert,  p.  66 ;  Pym*  p. 
280;  Dyott,  p.  1008 ;  Maher,  p.  849;  Roohoux,  p.  267 ;  Lefonlon,  p.  104 ;  Evans,  p. 
246;  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  p.  104;  Joubert,  Ann.  Mar.,  1844,  ii.  967;  "^noent,  p.  26; 
Jolivet,  p.  10;  Fev.  of  Cayenne,  p.  167;  Catel,  Ann.  Mar.,  1844,  iv.  226;  Knlay,  p.  16; 
Bone,  p.  5 ;  Hume,  p.  199;  Grant,  p.  88;  Carter,  p.  6;  Anderson,  p.  6. 

*  Rush,  iii.  211 ;  Wood,  p.  801 ;  Jackson,  p.  58;  Dalmas,  p.  14;  E.  H.  Smith,  p.  124; 
Ar^ula,  p.  419;  Gillkrest,  pp.  278-5. 
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colonring  matter  to  which  the  peculiar  hue  of  the  skin  is  due/  and  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  in  scrofnlons  sores,  the  cnrdj  discharge  is  generally 
tinged.*  Dr.  Rash  mentions  a  case  he  saw  in  1794,  in  which  the  patient 
tinged  his  sheets  of  a  jellow  colour  hj  night-sweats  many  weeks  after  his 
recorery.  In  another  ease,  there  was  an  exudation  from  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  which  ting^  a  towel  of  a  yellow  colour  (iii.  211).  Let  it  be  rem  em- 
Wred,  in  addition,  that  yellowness  is  observed  in  the  blood  before  it 
shows  itself  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  eye ;  and  this,  both  in  arterial  and 
Tenooji  blood,  when  the  jet  impinges  against  the  side  of  a  white  dish.  It  is 
also  seen  around  the  edge  of  a  blistered  surface  before  being  yisible  else- 
vhere  on  the  skin.* 

Jaundice  is  often  of  short  duration,  yielding  readily  and  quickly,  as  is  well 
remaned  by  Dr.  Wragg,  of  Charleston,  whose  observations  on  this  subject 
coincide  with  those  made  here,  to  the  advance  of  convalescence.    In  some, 
when  intense  in  degree,  and  general  in  extent,  it  is  tedious  in  duration.    In 
protracted  cases,  it  sometimes  clears  away  slowly  and  gradually,  so  that  the 
patients  are  still  affected  with  it  long  after  every  other  trace  of  disease  has 
disappeared,  the  bile  appearing  to  pass  off  entirely  by  the  kidneys.     In 
tithers,  janndice  disappears  in  a  few  hours,  the  skin  becoming  changed  in  hue 
between  the  morning  and  afternoon  visits  so  as  to  leave  the  patient  scarcely 
recognizable.     "In  those  cases,"  Dr.  Wragg  says,  "I  remarked  that  this 
cfaan^  was  synchronous  with  the  discharge  from  the  bowels  of  a  dark,  tena- 
cioas,  inodorous  matter  in  greater  or  smaller  quantity.    This  matter  resem- 
bled pi  off-mud,  and  sometimes  was  moulded  into  the  form  of  the  intestine, 
away  in  long  ribbon-like  lengths."    Dr.  Wragg  was  not  able  to 
^rtain,  positively,  the  composition  of  this  matter  by  analysis,  but  believes 
it  to  be  bile  mixed  with  thick  mucus.* 

Some  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  exist  as  to  the  degree  of  im- 
portance that  should  be  attached  to  the  symptom  under  consideration  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  probable  issue  of  the  case.  In  reference  to  this 
point,  jaundice  may  be  examined  relatively  to  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
the  shade  it  assumes,  as  well  as  the  degree,  extent,  and  rapidity  of  its 
diffusion. 

1.  Viewing  the  jaundice  of  yellow  fever  as  derived  generally  from  the 

bOe,  and  judging  of  its  effects  in  that  disease  by  what  is  observed  in  others, 

Ift  which  yellowness  of  the  surface  is  the  result  of  that  cause,  Dr.  Bancroft 

atates  that  a  general  yellow  suffusion,  according  to  his  own  experience,  and 

tbat  of  many  practitioners  with  whom  he  conversed,  was  of  little  importance 

In  the  fever  in  question ;  and  that  if,  by  many  writers,  it  has  been  associated 

with  extreme  danger,  it  is  only  because  ''  the  excessive  vomiting  which  had 

produeed  it,  had  also  produced  other  more  destructive  effects."    At  the  same 

time  he  regards  as  a  fiict,  admitted  by  all  practitioners,  that  other  forms  of 

jsundioe— by  patches — vindicate  extreme  danger.    As  the  former  is  the  form 

*  Wood,  p.  SOl ;  JaekBon,  p.  66;  Wragg,  p.  78.        *  Blair,  p.  70. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  78.  *  Charleston  J.,  x.  80. 
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nsaally  mentioned  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  it  woald  resalt  that, 
according  to  Bancroft,  the  early  appearance  of  jaundice  did  not  import  dan- 
ger. Other  physicians  have  advocated  the  same  opinion  in  temperate  and 
tropical  regions.  Donghty  informs  ns,  for  example,  that  ho  often  saw  the 
bright  yellow  snffusion  in  the  skin,  both  in  Enrope  and  in  Jamaica,  shortly 
after  the  attack,  ''and  never  found  it  of  dangerous  import,  bnt  always  the 
contrary."  Andonard,  who  saw  the  fever  in  Barcelona  in  1821,  did  not  con- 
sider the  jaundice  of  the  first  stage  as  indicative  of  fatal  issue ;  while  that 
which  comes  on  later  he  viewed  as  a  symptom  of  a  very  serious  character  (p. 
225).  Xeferly  a  century  before,  Towne  appears  to  have  been  impressed 
with  a  similar  opinion,  regarding  as  he  did  the  regular  crisis  of  the  disease, 
*'  as  generally  discovering  itself  by  a  suffusion  of  the  bile  all  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  about  the  third  day,  and  maintaining  that  "  the  saffron 
tincture  is  frequently  observed  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours  after  the  attack, 
if  you  carefully  inspect  the  coats  of  the  eyes;"  and  that  "  the  sooner  it  ap- 
pears the  more  encouraging  is  the  prognostic,  if  the  intention  of  nature  be 
not  perverted  by  the  preposterous  use  of  cordials  and  alexipharmics"  (pp. 
23,  24).  Dr.  R.  Jackson  also  (i.  182,  3),  speaking  of  the  yellow  suffusion 
of  the  eye,  as  in  jaundice,  remarks  that  it  indicates  a  crisis — sometimes 
favourable,  sometimes  fatal — and  that  the  bright  or  brilliant  yellow  is  am- 
biguous in  most  cases. 

Whether  the  disease,  to  which  such  statements  refer,  must  be  viewed  as 
identical  with  the  one  forming  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiries,  I  shall 
not  stop  to  examine  at  large.  But  though  unwilling  to  do  so,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  express  a  doubt  on  thai  point ;  because,  whil^  it  is  well  known 
that  the  jaundice  of  bilious  remittent  fever  is  harmless,  we  find  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  writers  cited  believe  in  an  identity  of  these  with  the 
yellow  fever,  properly  speaking ;  and  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  had  in 
▼few,  while  expressing  the  opinion  in  question,  cases  which  other  physicians 
would  consider  in  a  very  different  light.  But  the  principal  reason  for  enter- 
taining the  belief  is,  that  by  the  larger  number  of  authorities  it  is  main- 
tained— and  the  experience  obtained  in  this  city,  as  elsewhere  on  this  conti- 
nent, may  be  adduced  in  their  support — that  the  early  appearance  of  jaundice 
is  iiidientivc  of  danger ;  and  that  this  danger  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
earliness  of  its  accession.  Thus,  Dr.  Rush  remarks,  in  allusion  to  the  epi- 
demic of  1793,  that  the  early  appearance  of  yellowness  always  denoted  great 
danger  (iii.  68).  So  does  also  Dr.  Caldwell :  "  A  yellowness  of  the  eyes  and 
skin  is  considered  by  some  practitioners  as  a  favourable  symptom,  provided 
it  occurs  early  in  the  disease.  In  the  epidemic  of  1805,  this  was  not  the 
case"  (p.  58).  A  like  observation  as  to  the  danger  of  the  early  appearance 
of  jaundice  has  been  made  by  other  writers  on  the  disease  of  this  city.^ 
According  to  Dr.  Monges,  the  jaundice,  when  it  appeared  before  the  fonrth 
day,  was  an  unfavourable — ^indeed,  a  fatal  sign.  Barnwell  regarded  it  as 
generally  a  mortal  sign  when  it  appeared  before  the  seventh  day.     State- 


*  Carrie,  p.  88 ;  Nassy,  p.  26. 
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ments  of  similar  import  are  to  be  foand  in  other  American  writings.     Lining 
long  ago  remarked,  that  when  the  jaundice  occurred  on  the  second  day,  the 
patient  generally  died  on  the  fourth  (p.  429).     In  L81 7,  at  New  Orleans, 
the  appearance  of  yellowness  before  the  sixth  day  was  almost  always  a  fatal 
rnnptom.     Bayley  (p.  96),  Irvine  (p.  30),  Brown  (p.  12),  Kelly  (p.  380), 
Archer  (p.  67),  A.  Smith,*  in  this  country,  and  Palloni,  in  Leghorn  (p.  8), 
considered  an  early  jaundice  as  highly  unfavourable.    Pym,'  Gillkrcst,'  in  Gi- 
braltar, viewed  it  in  the  same  light  when  it  came  on  at  the  close  of  the  third 
day.     So  did  also  Velasquez,  at  Seville,  who  entertained  fears  of  it  when  it 
appeared  prior  to  the  seventh  day  (pp.  10, 12).    Pariset,  at  Barcelona,  found 
it  of  bad  omen  before  the  third  day  (p.  452).     Even  Arejala,  who  affirms 
that  in  Malaga,  jaundice  was  not  regarded  as  unfavourable  when  appearing 
at  anj  period  of  the  disease,  over  the  whole  body,  admitted  that  it  was  safer 
as  a  prognostic  sign  after  than  before  the  sixth  day.*    And  if  we  push  our 
inqoiries  on  this  subject  a  little  farther,  we  shall  find,  that  of  the  writers  .on 
the  ferers  of  the  tropics,  some'  regard  jaundice  as  of  unfavourable  or  fatal 
omen  before  the  seventh  day;  others, as  Hillary  (p.  149),  Osgood  (pp.  11, 
14),  Liind  (p.  283),  do  not  consider  it  so  before  a  later  period — eighth  or 
ninth   day;  that  others,  again,^  content  themselves  with  regarding  it  as 
nnfavonrable  in  proportion  to  the  earliness  of  its  development ;  while  a  dif- 
ferent set,^  specifying  more  precisely  the  limits  within  which  it  may  be 
Tiewed  with  apprehension,  state  that  it  is  surely  indicative  of  a  fatal  termi- 
nation when  appearing  on  the  first  or  second  day,  or  up  to  the  third,  fourth, 
€>r  fifth  day.     "  The  period,"  says  Mr.  Maher,  "  at  which  jaundice  makes  its 
Appearance  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  is,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Belot,  a  prognostic  sign  of  great  certainty.     When  it  appears 
towards  the  third  or  fourth  day,  death  will  infallibly  ensue ;  if  it  occurs 
towards  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  the  probability  of  a  fatal  issue  is  greater  than 
that  of  recovery ;  finally,  when  it  manifests  itself  only  after  the  seventh  day 
from  the  period  of  attack,  recovery  is  almost  certain."    Mr.  Maher  adds, 
that  he  had  ample  opportunities  of  verifying  the  correctness  of  these  state- 
ments.* 

Bj  some,  indeed,'  jaundice,  especially  when  complete,  and  when  associated 
with  other  unfavourable  symptoms,  is  viewed  as  always  denoting  great  dan- 
ger ;  and  Lempriere  (ii.  265),  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  ''  few  recover  after 
the  yellow  suffusion  has  appeared  in  any  considerable  degree  on  the  neck 
and  parotid  glands."    Dr.  Warren^  of  Barbadoes,  appears  to  have,  a  century 

*  Tr.  of  Acad.  Med.,  p.  80.  *  Ed.  J.,.xxxt.  41. 

*  Cyclop.,  IL  278. 

«  Fiekre  Amarilla,  p.  184;  Fellowes,  p.  60;  Ed.  J.,  i.  460. 

*  Desportes,  i.  199,  201 ;  H.  McLean,  p.  108;  Dariste,  p.  179;  Warren,  p.  41;  Qil- 
Wipie,  p.  57;  Brace,  p.  278;  Raft,  p.  216. 

*  Savar6«y,  p.  287 ;  Dubreail,  J.  Univ.,  ▼iii.  822;  Lind,  p.  278. 
^  J.  Clark,  p.  18;  BaUy,  p.  288;  Pugnet,  p.  359;  Rochoux,  pp.  267,  808,  558;  Le- 
cher, p.  89;  Jonbert,  Ann.  Mar.  1844,  ii.  970. 

*  P.  850,' and  N.  0.  J.,  x.  467.  »  Savar^sy,  p.  287. 
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ago,  entertained  an  equally  nnfoyonrable  opinion  of  this  symptom  (p.  15), 
and  infonns  ns  that  Towne  retracted  his  former  views  before  he  died,  and 
woald  willingly  have  Qalled  in.  all  the  copies  of  his  work  coold  he  bare  found 
the  means  of  doing  so.  J)f,  Blair  regards  the  yellow  discoloration  of  the 
skin  as  always  a  sign  of  great,  intevity  of  disease,  and  in  eyidence  of  this 
states,  that  of  885  cases  who,  out  of  2,071  of  all  grades,  had  yellow  skin,  178 
died ;  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  symptom  appeared  being  18.54, 
and  the  rate  of  mortality  of  the  symptom  46.28  per  cent  (p«  79).  But  to 
these  opinions,  or  to  that  of  our  countryman,  Dr.  Irvine  (p.  80),  who  regarded 
the  jaundice  as  a  certi^n  precursor  of  the  formation  of  black  vomit — and, 
as  an  almost  inevitable  conclusion,  as  almost  always  a  fatal  sign — ^it  is  diffi- 
cult to  subscribe  to  the  fullest  extent,  opposed  as  they  are  to  the  results  of 
experience.  That  the  appearance  of  jaundice  must  generally  be  viewed  as  a 
sign  of  serious  import,  especiaUy  when  manifesting  itself  eaily,  no  one  can 
deny.  Under  most  circumstances,  it  seems  to  show  that  the  cause  has  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  system,  marking,  as  Dr.  Musgrave  says  (p.  125), 
the  intensity  of  the  disease,  and  its  degree  of  danger.  But  every  physician 
who  has  seen  the  yellow  fever,  must  have  noted  not  a  few  cases,  even  of  a 
serious  character,  and  when  the  jaundice  has  appeared  early,  or  attained 
considerable  intensity,  which  nevertheless  have  terminated  favourably.  Ex- 
amples of  this  kind  are  mentioned  or  referred  to  by  competent  authorities 
on  the  subject.*  We  know,  also,  that  in  the  mild  forms  of  the  disease, 
which  often,  if  not  generally,  end  in  recovery,  jaundice  is  not  unfreqnently 
an  attendant  symptom.  Such  was  the  case  here  on  several  occasions,  and  at 
no  time  less  markedly  than  in  1820.'  In  New  York,  two  years  after,  as  we 
learn  from  Dr.  Townsend,  mild  cases  presented  themselves  in  which  the  only 
symptom  was  a  peculiar  greenish  yellow  tinge,  which  spread  all  over  at  the 
usual  period  (p.  150).  We  lean,  indeed,  from  Sir  Gilbert  Blane — ^wbat, 
however,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  observers — ^tbat  there  is 
something  contagions  in  this  symptom.  "  It  was  observed,''  he  says,  ''  in 
the  Royal  Oak,  and  Alcide,  to  extend  to  men  who  were  but  slightly  indis- 
posed ;  and,  at  the  hospital,  it  spread  to  men  in  the  adjoining  beds,  without 
imparting  any  malignity  to  their  diseases.'"  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  so 
far  as  regards  the  early  and  middle  periods  of  the  disease,  every  physician — 
with  few  exceptions,  perhaps — agrees  in  regarding  jaundice,  when  it  appears 
after  the  sixth,  but  more  particularly  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  as  of  little 
import,  or  even  as  a  favourable  or  critical  sign.* 

2.  From  what  has  already  been  said  respecting  the  connection  between 
certain  shades  of  discoloration  of  the  skin,  and  the  several  varieties  of  forms 
and  degrees  of  malignancy  of  the  disease,  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that 

»  Rush,  Hi.  68;  Arnold,  pp.  16, 17 ;  Bancroft,  p.  48;  Louis,  p.  248;  Ticknor,  iii.  227; 
Vatable,  p.  860  ;  Savar^sy,  p.  297. 

I  Jackson,  p.  61.  *  Blane,  Diseases  of  Seamen,  pp.  434-5. 

<  Desportes,  i.  201 ;  Bruce,  p.  278 ;  Hillary,  p.  149 ;  Arejula,  p.  450 ;  Palloni,  p.  8 ; 
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Towne,  p.  28 ;  Fellowes,  pp.  68,  60. 
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the  former  miut  ftimish  indications  as  to  the  probable  issne  of  the  case. 
For  whicheTer  shade  maj  be  associated  with  the  malignant  forms,  which 
fnniish  Uie  greater  number  of  fatal  cases,  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as 
MicatiTe  of  the  greatest  danger ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  re- 
■arked— -aU  things  being  otherwise  eqnal— that  thoseyeritj  of  the  attack  is 
proportioiied  to  the  deepness  and  general  difftisioh  of  the  discoloration. 
Hence,  we  find  Hoselej  stating  that  the  universal  deep  and  increasing  yellow- 
■est  of  the  skin,  accompanied  by  an  aggprayation  of  other  symptoms,  is  the 
iBmediate  forerunner  of  death  (p.  438).  The  experience  of  Lempriere 
(it  68)  led  him  to  nearly  the  same  conclusions.  The  light  lemon-coloured 
yellow  of  the  eye,  according  to  Dr.  K.  Jackson,  is  generally  favourable;  the 
deep  yellow  of  the  same  part,  with  a  shade  of  brown,  like  that  of  a  Seville 
is  generally  fatal ;  the  bright  or  brilliant  yellow  is  ambiguous.  The 
te  remark  may  be  made  as  regards  the  colour  of  the  face.  If  livid,  as  in 
■ea  acnrvy,  or  dark  as  the  colour  of  mahogany,  death  may  be  expected; 
while,  agreeable  to  the  same  high  authority,  jaundice  of  the  surface,  of  the 
darker  shades,  is  un&vourable  (i.  188-5).  Kochoux,  in  like  manner,  views 
tibe  light  yellow  as  the  more  favourable  form  of  jaundice,  and  as  indicative 
of  recovery;  the  deep  yellow — ^mixed  or  not  with  greenish  brown — and  the 
Svid  hue,  as  of  dangerous  omen,  and  indicating  a  fatal  issue  (pp.  268,  309). 
Ib  1822,  in  New  York,  '*  where  the  deep  yellow  tinge  spread  entirely  over 
Ae  trunk,  the  disease  proved  almost  universally  mortal."^  Oillkrest  tells  us, 
the  same  has  been  very  generally  observed,  that  a  shade  of  jaundice, 
lihir  to  what  occurs  in  patches  in  ecchymosed  parts,  or  mottled  skin,  in 
rhich  tivid,  light,  olive,  and  ash-coloured  patches,  of  all  sizes,  shade  into 
other,  is  a  fatal  symptom."  The  clay-coloured  appearance  of  the  face, 
itioned  by  Dr.  Rush  (1793)  as  occurring  in  the  last  stages  of  some 

as  universally  regarded  as  prognostic  of  a  fatal  issue  (iii.  68). 
At  the  same  time,  cases  not  nnfrequently  occur — ^in  some  epidemics  very 
f^enerally — ^in  which  the  light  lemon  colour  of  the  skin  is,  as  already  stated^ 
sm  index  of  greater  danger  than  a  dark  yellow.' 

3.  Nor  do  the  period  at  which  the  jaundice  appears,  and  the  particular  hue 
h  assumes,  alone  fiimish  us  with  indications  as  to  the  issue  of  the  disease. 
Considerable  importance  is  due  to  the  degree  of  rapidity  with  which  it  spreads 
and  increases  in  intensity.    ''When  the  danger  is  great,"  says  Dr.  Rocboux, 
"scarcely  have  we  discovered  the  first  traces  of  the  jaundice,  before  the 
thole  sarface  is  covered.    It  does  not  descend  generally  from  the  face  to 
the  neck,  and  thence  to  the  chest  and  inferior  extremities.    It  involves 
amultaneously  the  whole  body"  (p.  308).    The  danger  of  this  rapidity  in  the 
diifiasion  of  jaundice  has  been  at  all  times  noticed;  while  the  compara- 
tive innocuousness  of  the  discoloration,  and  even  the  benefit  resulting  from  it 
when  it  occurs  gradually,  have  not  been  overlooked.    Lining  mentions  among 

*  TowsMod,  p.  161. 

>  CTclop.  of  Praet  Hed.,  iL  278;  Baneroft,  p. 48;  B.  Jackson,  L  135;  KeUy,  p.  880; 
lUehoUy  p.  268. 

*  Pyia,  p.  6;  Husgrave,  p.  126 ;  Stone,  pp.  667-8. 
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the  unfavoarable  signs,  the  rapidly  increasing  yellowness  of  the  skin  and 
eyes  (p.  430).  ''Sometimes/'  says  Dr.  H.  McLean,  "jaandiee,  which  came 
on  by  slow  degrees,  seemed  to  remove  all  the  febrile  symptoms"  (p.  95). 

On  the  subject  of  the  cause  of  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  in  the  yellow 
fever,  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  existed,  and  continiies  still  to 
exist,  in  this  country  and  elsewhere.  In  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  1793, 
Dr.  Rush  ascribed  the  yellow  colour  of  the  surface  wholly  to  the  admixture  of 
bile  with  the  blood ;  and  such  also  was  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  physicians 
who  witnessed  the  disease  on  that  occasion.*  The  experience  which  that  emi- 
nent physician  obtained  during  the  course  of  the  next  season,  induced  him  to 
modify  his  views  on  the  subject ;  and,  while  continuing  to  believe  that  to  the 
cause  in  question  must  be  ascribed  the  yellowness  in  those  cases  where  the 
colour  is  deep  and  endures  for  several  weeks  beyond  the  crisis  of  the  fever,  he 
thought  that  "where  it  is  transitory,  and,  above  all,  where  it  is  local,  or 
appears  only  for  a  few  hours  during  the  paroxysm  of  the  fever,  it  appears 
probable  that  it  is  connected  with  the  mode  of  aggregation  of  the  blood,  and 
that  it  is  produced  wholly  by  some  peculiar  action  in  the  bloodvessels"  (iiL 
211).  Since  that  period,  the  latter  opinion,  but  extended  to  most  cases  and 
circumstances  under  which  the  discoloration  may  appear,  has  been  Tcry  gene- 
rally advocated  among  us." 

The  two  theories  of  the  bilious  and  sanguineous  origin  of  the  discoloration 
of  the  skin  in  the  disease  before  us,  have  not  divided,  and  do  not  continue  to 
divide,  the  medical  profession  among  us  only ;  they  have  both  commanded 
attention  from  an  early  period,  and  to  this  day  enumerate  partisans.  The 
former,  agreeable  to  which  the  phenomenon  is  ascribed  to  a  redondancy  of 
bile,  and  the  regurgitation  and  absorption  of  a  part  of  it,  either  before  its 
discharge  from  the  liver,  or  after,  owing  to  some  obstruction  to  its  passage 
into  the  duodenum — from  spasm  of  the  duct  or  other  parts ;  gall-stones,  or 
fldmple  inflammation,  and  consequent  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane; 
from  severe  contraction  due  to  violent  vomiting  and  straining,  forcing  the 
fluid  into  the  vena  cava — or,  as  is  more  recently  believed,  to  the  retention 
in  the  blood  of  the  constituent  principles  of  the  bile,  arising  from  a  deficiency 
of  hepatic  secretion  and  elimination,  was  long  ago,  and  is  still,  supported  more 
or  less  exclusively  by  competent  authorities." 

It  is  founded — 1.  On  the  analogy  and  supposed  identity  of  the  yellow  with 
other  fevers  in  which  jaundice  is  undeniably  due  to  bilious  admixture,  from 

>  Barnwell,  pp.  371-390;  Currip,  p.  81. 

«  Caldwell,  p.  89 ;  Mongee,  ii.  61 ;  Wood,  p.  801. 

•  Towne,  p.  23;  John  Hunter,  pp.  72,  135,  157;  Saunders,  Structure,  Economy,  and 
Diseases  of  the  Liver,  p.  283 ;  Savardsy,  p.  478 ;  Lempriere,  ii.  1 02 ;  Bancroft,  pp.  32- 
48 ;  lb.,  Seq.,  p.  22 ;  Trotter,  i.  357 ;  S.  Custin,  Duncan's  Med.  Com.,  ix.  238 ;  Moseley, 
p.  429;  Dickinson,  p.  128;  Robert,  Guide  San.,  i.  323;  Catel,  p.  12;  Maher,  p.  853; 
Arnold,  p.  16;  Osgood,  p.  14;  Chisholm,  i.  176;  Drysdale,  i.  182;  Louis,  pp.  123- 
141 ;  Girardin,  p.  40 ;  Rochoux,  pp.  309,  507 ;  Stone,  vi.  578 ;  Chervin,  R^ponse  k  Guy  on, 
pi  44;  Leyacher,  p.  91 ;  J.  Davy,  Notes  to  Blair,  pp.  85, 158;  Lefoulon,  p.  848;  Archer, 
Med.  Reo.,  y.  69;  Cassan,  Mdm.  de  la  Soc.  MM.  d'£mulation,  v.  100;  Blair,  p.  161. 
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tbsorption  or  oUier  eaiuns.  2.  On  the  diffosion  of  the  yellowness.  3.  On  its 
pecaliar  hue,  and  the  elose  analogy  between  the  latter  and  the  discoloration  in 
ocdinary  jaandice,  in  which  the  effect  is  dae  to  such  absorption  (in  the  event 
of  the  existence  of  obstruction),  or  to  the  retention  in  the  blood  of  the 
eonstitaents  of  the  bile.  4.  On  the  condbmitant  deficiency  of  the  bile  in 
ikft  prinuB  Tim,  and  the  presence  of  the  fluid,  or  of  its  colouring  matter,  in 
file  prodacta  of  the  emunctories — ^more  especially  in  the  urine,  judging  from 
the  coloar  of  that  fluid,  and  its  becoming  greenish  on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 
S.  On  the  ordinary  association  existing  between  its  presence  and  the  act  of 
Tomiting,  which  often  brings  on  a  jaundiced  condition  of  the  skin.  6.  On 
ikft  occurrence  of  the  same  discoloration,  from  an  analogous  cause,  in  cases  of 
disease  arising  from  the  action  of  animal  yiruses  or  mineral  and  vegetable 
poisons.  7.  On  the  rapidity  with'  which  it  often  disappears  during  conva- 
kficence.  8.  On  the  impossibility  of  referring  the  lemon  or  deep  orange  hue, 
wliich  the  snr^e  often  assumes,  to  any  other  cause.  9.  On  the  frequent  exist- 
ence of  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder,  biliary  ducts,  and  duodenum,  as 
revealed  on  dissection ;  a  condition  of  parts  which  often  gives  rise  to  jaundice, 
and  can  only  produce  the  effect  by  obstructing  the  passage  of  bile.  10.  On 
te  pecnliar  condition  of  the  liver,  which  puts  an  impediment  to  the  secretory 
fimctions  of  that  organ,  Mid,  preventing  the  elimination,  through  its  agency, 
of  the  constituent  materials  of  the  bile,  causes  it  to  be  thrown  on  the  tissues. 
11.  On  the  fact  of  the  pre-existing  discoloration  of  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
wliich  discoloration  arises  from  the  presence  of  the  constituents  of  bile. 

Soch  a  discoloration,  says  a  recent  writer,  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the 
yellow  transition  of  the  general  ecchymosis,  for  it  takes  place  at  the  same 
time  with  the  latter,  and  does  not  succeed  it ;  while,  again,  it  does  not  occur 
in  other  diseases  in  which  ecchymosis  presents  itself — as  in  cholera.  If  the 
yrilowness  was  the  effect  of  ecchymosis,  the  skin  should  first  be  dark ;  then 
it  should  become  yellow,  as  the  ecchymosis  disappears.  It  must  depend  oa 
some  other  cause ;  it  exists  alone  sometimes,  and  is  complicated  with  efi^ision 
of  dark-coloured  blood,  for  the  production  of  the  bronze  and  blackish  yellow 
aDnded  to.  Finally,  the  colour  disappears  in  milder  cases,  when  the  skin  is 
of  a  pale  saffron  hue,  without  passing  through  those  gradations  observed  on 
the  surface  during  the  clearing  of  sanguineous  transudations  and  eccbymosic 
extravasations.* 

The  opinion  which  ascribed  the  discoloration  of  the  surface  to  a  particular 
condition  of  the  cuticular  circulation  is  very  far  from  having  originated  with 
Dr.  Rush.  It  was  warmly  supported,  more  than  a  century  ago,  by  Warren, 
in  his  Treatise  an  the  Mcdignant  Fever  of  Barhadoes  (p.  11),  in  a  passage 
which  embodies  many  an  argument  adduced  as  original  in  more  modem 
times.  "  This  yellowness,  I  am  persuaded,  chiefly  arises  from  a  more  com- 
plete colliquation  or  dissolution  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  into  a 
jeUowish  serum,  which  will  naturally  soon  give  that  tincture  to  the  whole 
The  same  is  often  observable  on  human  bodies,  soon  after  bites  of 

1  LeTftcher,  p.  98. 
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some  poisonous  serpents,  or  other  yenomons  animalt ;  and,  1a  nch  cases,  it 
cannot  with  any  reason  be  supposed  to  proceed  firom  a  anflBaion  of  bile, 
but  rather  from  a  colliqaatlon,  and  perhaps  a  gangrenous  ^atbesis  of  the 
sanguineoas  mass,  occasioned  bj  the  force  of  the  deleterious  venom  that  had 
been  infused  into  it.  What  is  obserred  eyery  day  in  all  common  bruises  of 
flesh,  may  serve  somewhat  further  to  illustrate  the  matter;  for  here,  when  the 
texture  of  the  extravasated  blood  beg^s  to  loosen  and  dissolve  into  a  liquid 
serous  consistence,  a  very  visible  yellowness  appears  in  and  about  the  part; 
but  this  soon  goes  off  again,  when  the  matter  is  fully  absorbed  back  into 
the  vessels,  where  it  commits  no  hurt,  but  is  readily  overcome  by  the  force 
of  nature,  as  the  quantity  of  such  dissolved  blood  is  small,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  innocuous.  I  do  not,  however,  deny,  but  that  through  a  great 
propensity  and  straining  to  vomit,  some  quantity  of  bite  may  be  thrown 
into  the  blood;  but  then  I  must  observe,  that  the  yellowness  of  this  dis- 
temper I  am  speaking  of,  very  frequently  shows  itself  when  there  has  been 
no  vomiting  or  retching  at  alt,  or  scarce  any  sensible  sickness  of  the  sto* 
mach ;  for  the  truth  of  which  I  can  appeal  to  many.^' 

It  has  been  since  advocated  in  the  explanation  of  the  discoloration  under 
the  various  circumstances  and  contingencies  in  which  it  presents  itself,  hf 
a  large  number  of  respectable  and  competent  authorities  ;*  while,  by  others,* 
it  is  admitted  that,  though  the  jaundice  of  this  form  of  fever  is  due  to  the 
ordinary  agencies  which  produce  that  symptom  in  other  complaints,  yet 
some  forms  of  coloration — appearing  in  the  malignant  form  of  Uie  disease, 
or  in  the  last  collapse  or  putrid  stage  of  every  form— depends  on  the  other 
cause  mentioned,  or  on  both  combined. 

This  opinion,  agreeable  to  which  the  symptom  is  the  result  in  part»  aft 
least,  of  a  yellowness  of  the  serum  arising  firom  a  colliquation  or  dissolution 
of  the  red  globules ;  its  separation  from  these,  and  admixture  wiUi  their 
colouring  matter  and  subsequent  effusion  under  the  cuticle;  or,  in  g^resl 
measure,  of  an  error  loci  of  the  diseased  globules  in  the  white  vessels,  or 
the  cellular  tissue,  as  in  ecchymosis ;  in  other  words,  of  the  existence  of  i 
congestive  state  of  the  sub-cuticular  capillary  network,  akin  to  that  occu^ 
ring  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  giving  rise  to  hemorrhages;  this  opin- 
ion, I  say,  is  supported  on  the  following  grounds : — 

1.  The  discoloration  does  not  always  appear  first  in  the  eyes,  as  is  the 
case  in  jaundice;  but  shows  itself  as  frequently,  if  not  more  so,  in  other 

>  Hillary,  p.  160;  Blane,  p.  411 ;  Thomas  Clark,  p.  9;  H.  MoLean,  pp.  82,  88-82; 
Pagnet,  p.  859 ;  K^raudren,  pp.  6,  6 ;  Vatable,  p.  855 ;  Quyon,  p.  755 ;  StoTens,  p.  261 ; 
Ferguson  (in  Becol.),  p.  205;  Townsend,  p.  180;  Aodooard,  p.  202;  Desmonlin,  Joan, 
de  Phys.,  Joly,  1828 ;  Med.  Recorder,  ▼.  565;  Waring,  p.  46;  Dariste,  p.  182;  HairisoBp 
N.  0.  J.,  ii.  187;  Michel,  Charleston  Joam.,  t.  747;  Arnold,  p.  87;  Dickaon,  p.  849; 
Eyans,  p.  247;  Williams,  p.  28;  Dickinson,  p.  188;  Valentin,  p.  177 ;  Johnson,  on  Tro- 
pical Climates,  p.  81 ;  Jos.  Frank,  M^th.  de  Tlnst  Clin,  de  PaTie,  p.  1796;  Copland,  iiL 
145. 

s  Moultrie,  p.  18;  Moseley,  p.  488;  Bancroft,  p.  48;  Osgood,  p.  14;  Sayar^,  pp. 
878-380 ;  Leyacher,  p.  91 ;  Chisholm,  1.  176. 
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parts — the  fac«^  neck,  &c.,  and  in  its  progress  usaally  follows  tbe^course  of 
the  large  Teasels. 

2.  It  is  often  partial  or  in  streaks — much  darker  in  some  spots  than  in 
others.  It  is  a  subject  of  common  observation  that  the  bronze  or  maho- 
gany hoe  disappears  when  pressure  is  made  with  the  finger,  but  slowly  re- 
turns when  the  pressure  is  removed — a  result  which  does  not  obtain  in  bilioos 
jaandiee. 

3.  The  discoloration  of  the  skin  in  the  yellow  fever  sometimes,  nay,  often, 
does  not  make  its  appearance  till  after  death,  when  all  redness  in  the  capilla- 
ries has  subsided,  and  the  skin  is  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  in  which  it  is 
placed  when  death  takes  place,  after  a  part  has  been  severely  contused.  This 
appearance  of  jaundice  after  death,  and  its  instantaneous  development  to  suck 
a  degree  as  to  impart  a  yellow  tinge  to  all  parts  of  the  system,  are  incom- . 
patible  with  the  idea  of  reabsorption ;  for  the  power  by  which  this  process 
is  executed  must  be  lost  with  the  death  of  the  parts  concerned.  With 
the  extinction  of  life,  there  is  cessation  of  all  organic  functions. 

4.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  discoloration  is  diffused  over  the  body, 
and  with  which  it  assumes  a  dark,  often  the  darkest  hue,  is  incompatible  with 
the  idea  of  its  originating  from  the  common  cause  of  jaundice,  which, 
whether  arising  from  ordinary  morbid  conditions  of  the  liver  or  annexed 
organs,  or  connected  with  bilious  remittent  fever,  is  of  slower  progress  in 
both  these  respects. 

5.  The  biliary  organs  never,  or  very  rarely,  participate  in  a  marked  degree 
ia  the  symptoms  of  yellow  fever,  which  progresses,  from  first  to  last,  with- 
out any  increase  in  the  quantity  or  alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  biliary 
tecretion ;  and  though  jaundice  is  generally  associated  with  a  deficiency  of 
bile  in  many  cases  of  the  disease  attended  with  that  symptom,  the  secretion 
is  not  invariably  deficient  in  quantity,  while  the  fluid,  when  secreted,  remains 
generally  of  natural  quality. 

6.  The  colour  of  the  surface  in  the  yellow  fever  does  not  closely  resemble 
tiiat  observed  in  jaundice  or  remittent  bilious  fever ;  or  at  least  does  so  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  only.     The  dingy,  or  pale  muddy-yellowish  tint,  so  common  in 
the  former,  is  found  in  neither  of  the  others,  nor  indeed  in  any  disease  attended 
nth  yellowness  due  to  a  bilious  derangement;  while,  in  many  instances,  the 
colonr  approximates  much  more  to  that  observed  in  a  contused  part,  when 
the  blood  extravasated  under  the  cuticle  is  being  removed  through  the  process 
of  absorption.    The  dark  brown,  yellowish-red;  the  bronzed  or  mahogany  hue 
of  the  skin ;  the  violet  or  black  tint ;  the  marbled  or  clay-coloured  appearance ; 
the  dingy  gray  and  dirty  olive,  are  all  far  removed  from  any  colour  resultin*? 
from  effusion  of  bile  or  of  the  bilious  colouring  principle,  and  noticed  in  any 
form  of  jaundice;  but  are  all  readily  explained  on  the  supposition  of  an 
tltered  condition  of  the  blood  or  bloodvessels  of  the  parts — of  a  change 
produced  by  the  extravasation  or  tardy  circulation  of  serum  of  deep  yellow 
colour,  tinged  with  dissolved  red  or  dark  colouring  matter,  while  the  dark 
Jpots  or  blotches,  discovered  in  different  parts,  arc  evidently  and  admissibly 
due  to  a  sanguineous  extravasation. 

16 
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T.  Sometimes,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Blair,  eccbymosis  of  the  eye,  and  yel- 
lowness of  a  circumscribed  character,  coexist  and  extend  pari  passtt^  the 
yellowness  keeping  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  advance  of  the  ecchymosis. 
After  the  absorption  of  blood  in  convalescence,  a  deep  ora*nge  colour  is  left 
in  the  blood  spots.  It  may  be  added,  that  stains  of  an  ochre  colour  in  the 
brain  and  kidneys,  in  instances  in  which,  it  may  be  inferred,  blood  bad  been 
extrarasatcd,  were  found,  on  chemical  analysis  by  Dr.  Davy,  to  depend  on  the 
presence  of  peroxide  of  iron,  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  blood-corpuscles.* 

8.  In  jaundice,  the  urine  is  coloured  by  bile.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  yel- 
low fever,  even  at  the  time  that  the  skin  is  highly  discoloured.  Cases  doubt- 
less occur  in  which  the  urine  is  found  tinged;  but  these  cases  are  rare, 
and  are  found  connected  with  bilious  jaundice,  which  sometimes,  though  not 
necessarily,  supervenes  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

9.  The  jaundice  of  the  yellow  fever  is  connected  with  a  deranged  condition 
of  the  blood — imperfect  power  of  coagulation,  or  a  complete  destruction  of 
that  power,  with  a  yellow  or  even  orange  colour  of  the  serum,  mixed,  in 
many  cases,  with  a  portion  of  red  or  dark  colouring  matter.  This  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  extreme  vessels,  as  evinced  by  the 
disposition  to,  and  frequent  occurrence  of  hemorrhage,  from  the  mucous 
membranes  and  the  skin  itself.  When,  with  these  circumstances  in  view,  we 
observe  the  peculiar  coloration  of  the  skin  in  yellow  fever — a  coloration 
inexplicable  on  the  supposition  of  a  bilious  agency — we  may  readily  attri- 
bute it  to  the  cause  in  question. 

10.  The  yellowness,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  fir§t  occurs  in  the  eyes  or  face, 
succeeds  to  a  red  turgescence  of  the  skin ;  as  this  tnrgescence,  which  is  generally 
great,  subsides,  the  dusky  tinge  is  perceived,  gradually  spreading  and  becoming 
darker  in  proportion  as  the  tone  of  the  vessels  diminishes  and  the  alteration 
of  the  blood  increases.  The  redness  coincides  with  the  existence  of  the  florid 
appearance  of  the  blood  and  activity  of  circulation,  and  the  yellowness  with 
the  dark  colour  of  the  fluid  and  lentor  of  the  circulation. 

11.  The  effect  of  animal  venoms,  as  well  as  of  vegetable  and  mineral  poisons, 
in  inducing  a  discoloration  of  the  skin  not  unlike  that  of  yellow  fever,  may  be 
adduced  in  further  illustration  of  a  sanguineous  agency  in  the  production  of 
the  latter;  for  the  action  of  such  poivsons,  in  instances  of  the  kind,  is  evidently 
exercised  upon  the  blood,  and  the  yellowness  thereby  produced  is  the  effect  of 
changes  therein  occurring,  and  not  the  result  of  a  bilious  admixture.  That 
Mead  (p.  9)  and  Fontana  (i.  G9),  and  after  them  many  other  writers,*  attri- 
buted the  yellowness  consequent  on  the  bite  of  the  viper  to  this  admixture,  is 
well  known.  But,  on  close  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  the  main  reason 
for  entertaining  this  opinion  is  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  yellowness,  and, 
agreeable  to  some,  the  frequent  occurrence  in  this  case,  and  other  instances 
of  poisoning  where  the  colour  in  question  occurs,  of  violent  vomiting  and 
straining,  by  which  the  regurgitation  of  the  bile  is  greatly  promoted.  On 
these  grounds  alone,  however,  such  a  view  of  the  mode  of  production  of  vel- 

*  Blair,  p.  70.  »  Bancroft,  p.  48;  LcTacher,  p.  92. 
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lowness  cannot  be  admitted ;  becaase  none  of  these  writers  have  proved  that 
this  coloration  cannot  be  induced  without  the  agency  of  bile ;  becanSe  none, 
have  tested  the  existence  of  that  fluid,  or  its  constituents,  in  the  blood  of 
persons  labouring  under  the  effect  in  question ;  and  because  yellowness  is 
prodoced  by  the  introduction  of  poisonous  substances  in  the  blood  itself,  is 
tttended  with  evident  morbid  changes  in  that  fluid,  arises  too  rapidly  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  secondary  alteration  and  admixture  of  bile  from  absorption,  and 
often  is  anattended  with  a  degree  of  straining'  sufficiently  gi*eat  to  justify 
the  idea  of  regurgitation,  or  with  any  mechanical  cause  of  obstruction 
whatsoever. 

12.  Yellowness  of  the  skin,  not  very  unlike  that  which  occurs  in  some 
forms  or  stages  of  yellow  fever,  is  an  attendant  on  diseases  in  which  tlio 
biliary  organs  and  secretions  are  not  necessarily  or  often  implicated,  but  m 
which  the  blood  is  invariably  morbidly  affected — chlorosis,  typhus,  re- 
lapsing fever,  &c. 

13.  The  jaundice  of  yellow  fever,  when  once  formed,  subsides  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  discoloration  admitted  to  be  produced  by  subcutaneous  san- 
guineous effusion ;  and  this  subsidence  is  not  promoted  by  those  means  which 
are  found  beneficial  in  jaundice  from  bilious  suffusion. 

14.  Few  physicians,  at  all  experienced  in  the  yellow  fever,  will  refuse  to 

admit  that  the  dark  ecchymosic  appearance  of  the  skin  is  due  to  the  presence 

of  blood  under  the  cuticle.     If  such  be  the  case,  we  can  see  no  reason  to 

deny  a  like  origin  to  the  mahogany  and  bronze  appearance  of  the  surface, 

gradually  down  to  the  dark,  dusky,  and  finally  dull  pale  yellow  hue  which  it 

assumes,  all  of  which  are  known  to  be  producible  by  such  a  cause,  and  not 

to  arise  from  bilious  suffusion;  particularly  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  tie 

eecbynaosic  appearance  never  exists  alone,  but  is  always  combined  with  a 

janndiced  discoloration  of  the  skin. 

15.  Jaundiced  suffusion,  in  diseases  in  which  it  is  the  effect  of  bilious  ab- 
sorption, or  of  the  retention  and  accumulation  of  the  elemental  constituents 
of  the  bile  in  the  blood,  and  the  want  of  their  elimination  therefrom,  whether 
those  diseases  be  of  a  febrile  character  or  otherwise,  is  in  itself  a  harmless 
arnptoro.  In  the  yellow  fever,  on  the  contrary,  it  is,  as  we  haVe  seen,  except 
under  particular  circumstances,  and  when  it  shows  itself  at  an  advanced  stage 
of  the  attack,  the  harbinger  of  formidable  danger,  and,  at  an  early  period,  the 
almost  certain  sign  of  a  fatal  issue. 

Such  are  the  facts  and  arguments  that  may  be,  and  have  been,  adduced  in 
rapport  of  the  sanguineous  origin  and  nature  of  the  yellow  discoloration  of  the 
ejes  and  skin  in  the  yellow  fever.  If  we  extend  the  theory  to  the  explanation  of 
the  symptom,  viewed  in  a  general  way,  and  without  reference  to  any  particular 
modification  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  possesses  great  advantages 
over  the  opinion  which  would  ascribe  the  yellowness  in  question  to  a  bilious 
salfiisioii,  or  to  any  peculiar  condition  of  the  hepatic  functions.  But,  disposed 
as  I  am  to  regard  it  favourably,  and  to  admit  that  it  enables  us  to  explain 
phenomena  which  the  other  theory  cannot  account  foi;,  I  am  not  sure  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  are  justified  in  adopting  it  in  all 
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instances,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  and  to  refuse  our  assent  to  the  fact 
that  the  yellowness  which  occurs  in  the  yellow  fever  is  sometimes,  if  not  often, 
connected  with  a  particular  derangement  of  the  biliary  organs,  or  a  modified 
condition  of  the  hepatic  functions,  and  is  therefore  allied  to  ordinary  jaundice. 
Those  instances  in  which  the  skin  is  of  a  uniform  saffron  or  lemon  colour,  and 
especially  those  in  which  the  suffusion  assumes  the  character  of  a  critical 
change,  or  takes  place  at  a  very  late  period  of  the  disease,  when  the  powers 
of  the  system  are  already  recruiting,  or  during  convalescence,  may,  without 
risk,  be  referred  to  such  a  cause,  and  not  to  one  which  invariably  implies  the 
existence  of  considerable  danger.  Nor  can  we  refuse  to  admit  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  constituents  of  the  bile  in  the  urine,  in  cases  of  yellow  fever 
attended  with  jaundice — a  circumstance  analogous  to  that  presenting  itself 
in  ordinary  yellow  discoloration — lends  additional  support  to  the  opinion. 
Still  more  to  the  purpose  are  the  facts,  to  which  attention  has  been  called,  in 
which  the  perspiration  imparts  a  yellow  or  saffron  colour  to  the  substances 
impregnated  with  it.  In  ordinary  jaundice,  the  yellow  colour  of  the  serum 
of  the  blood,  and  of  the  crassamentum  when  covered  with  a  buffed  surface, 
is  judged  to  be  due  to  bile,  not  only  from  the  appearance  of  the  substances 
examined,  and  their  effect  in  tinging  linen,  but  also  from  the  results  of  che- 
mical tests ;  for  though,  from  its  combination  with  albumen,  which  defends  it 
from  the  action  "of  acids,  it  is  difficult  of  detection,  yet  by  Lassaigne  the 
colouring  matter  has  been  found  in  the  circulation,  while  others — CoUard, 
Martigny,  Lecanu,  and  Kane — have  discovered  the  resin  of  bile  in  the  blood 
of  jaundice.  Bile  may,  indeed,  be  detected  in  the  blood,  by  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid,  which  will  cause  the  serum  to  change  its  yellow  hue  for  the 
characteristic  green  colour  of  acid  bile.^  We  have  seen  that  the  like  presence 
of  the  constituents  of  the  bile  is  discovered  in  the  blood  of  yellow  fever.  It 
is  found  in  the  serum  obtained  from  under  the  cuticles  in  blistered  surfaces ; 
this  I  have  myself  observed,  on  several  occasions,  in  the  presence  of  some 
medical  friends.  It  was  noticed,  particularly,  in  a  case  which  occurred  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  1854,  where  a  teaspoonful  of  serum  was  ob- 
tained from  beneath  the  raised  cuticle  of  a  blistered  surface,  and  gave 
evidence,  wlten  tested,  of  the  presence  of  bile.  The  same  is  found  in  the 
yellow  fluid  of  vesicles  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Blair 
states  that,  in  a  case  of  recovery  from  an  almost  fatal  attack  of  well-marked 
yellow  fever,  a  great  many  vesicles  or  small  bullte  appeared  over  the  body 
and  limbs,  containing  a  thin,  clear  fluid,  of  a  similar  yellow  colour  to  that 
of  the  skin.  The  fluid  of  several  of  these  was  collected,  and  the  colour 
became  green  on  the  addition  of  dilute  nitric  acid.  Bile  is  also  found  in  the 
serum  of  blood  drawn  from  the  veins  or  arteries,  in  the  pellicle  formed  over 
the  crassamentum,  as  well  as  in  the  fluid  taken  from  the  heart  or  large  vessels 
after  death. 

The  analogy,  in  this  respect,  between  the  yellow  fever  and  ordinary  jaun- 
dice is  striking ;  and  if,  in  the  production  of  the  latter,  the  bile  is  admitted 

»  Cycloped.  of  Anat.  and  Pby8.,  i.  425,  426. 
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to  plaj  an  important  part,  it  is  difficalt  to  refuse  our  assent  to  the  opinion 
which  ascribes  as  important  an  agency  to  the  same  substance  in  the  causation 
of  the  yellow  discoloration  of  yellow  fever.   There  is  no  absorption  or  regurgi- 
tation of  bile  already  formed,  for,  in  by  far  the  largest  number  of  cases,  non^ 
is  secreted.     There  is  tnerely  retention  in  the  blood  of  those  elementary  or 
eoDstitaent  parts  of  that  fluid  which  ought  to  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
STStem,  bat  of  which,  from  its  peculiar  morbid  condition,  the  liver  has  not 
been  able  to  rid  the  system.     This  view  reconciles,  to  a  certain  e:i(tent,.both 
doctrines ;  for,  though  the  jaundice  is  doubtless  due,  not  to  bile,  properly  so 
ctlled,  bat  to  a  pecaliar  condition  of  the  blood,  the  latter  owes  the  power  of 
didcoloaring  the  tissues  to  biliary  elements;  and  if  that  discoloration  differs 
in  8one  respects  from  that  of  ordinary  jaundice,  the  difference,  in  all  proba- 
bility, depends,  as  long  ago  surmised  by  Warren,  on  the  attenuated,  dark, 
tnd  diseased  condition  of  the  blood,  and  on  the  sluggish  manner  in  which  it 
drculates  in  the  cuticnlar  capillaries.     Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat 
the  bronze  and  mahogany  hue,  the  mottled  and  other  unusual  appearances 
of  the  skin  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  are  due  to  a  sanguine  exhala- 
tion, or  to  a  mixture  of  tints — of  the  yellowness  arising  from  the  jaundice 
proper  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  dark  or  violet  red  of  the 
skin  produced  by  the  altered  and  almost  stagnated  blood  contained  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  skin.     The  correctness  of  this  opinion  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  if  a  part  so  coloured  is  pressed  within  the  finger,  the  bronzed  or  ma- 
hogany hae  disappears  more  or  less  completely;  but  the  yellow  colour 
remains  unchanged,  and  as  the  blood  returns  in  the  capillaries,  the  dark 
coloar  in  question  returns  with  it,  and  the  skin  resumes  the  peculiar  appear- 
ance it  had  before. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  dwell  on  sundry  fanciful  views  advocated 
relative  to  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  symptom  in  question.  No  one  can  now 
believe  that  it  is  due  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  pestilential  miasm  on  the 
external  surface,  as  taught  in  former  days  by  a  distinguished  medical  philosopher 
of  our  coantry — ^the  late  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  New  York ;  or  simply  to  an  increased 
■ecretioa  of  sebaceous  matter  in  the  skin,  as  suggested  by  Fordyce.(p«  'T^); 
or,  again,  to  the  effect  of  putrefaction,  as  believed  by  Curtin;^  to  a  morbid 
and  general  deposit  of  dark  pig\nent,  as  discovered  by  Hensinger;  to  ''the 
blow  which,  in  affecting  morbidly  (Jrappant)  the  vital  principle,  destroys  the 
eqailibrium,  from  which  results  the  derangement  of  the  functions  of  which  it 
is  the  regulator  and  the  director ;'''  or  to  the  oxidation  of  the  water  exhaled 
from  the  blood  and  impelled  to  the  periphery  of  the  body  by  the  centrifugal 
force  originating  in  the  vital  action,  and  there  arrested  in  the  reticular  tissue 
of  Malpighi!^ 

'  Med.  Com  ,  ix.  288.  *  DAlmas,  p.  18. 

'  MagDc,  Add.  Mar.,  1841,  ir.  562. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

STATE  or  THE  BKIN  OONTINTJED. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin. — The  skin  becomes,  in  some  cases  of  yellow  fever, 
the  seat  of  morbid  changes,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  which,  thong^h 
not  pecaliar  to,  or  pathognomonic  of,  the  disease,  and  though  not  of  con* 
stant  or  frequent  occnrrence,  are  nevertheless  sufficiently  often  encountered, 
and  of  a  sufficiently  marked  character — to  say  nothing  of  their  importance  as 
iiutruments  of  cntical  change,  and  as  affording  means  of  arriving  at  a  correct 
'  prognosis — ^to  deserve  a  notice  in  this  place. 

1.  Petechia This  eruption,  or  one  somewhat  akin  to  it,  was,  as  we  learn 

from  Dr.  Rush,  observed  during  several  of  our  early  epidemics  (iii.  69,  212). 
In  the  fever  of  1193,  petechias  were  common  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  attack. 
They  sometimes  came  on  in  large,  and  at  other  times  in  sihall  red  blotches ; 
but  they  soon  acquired  a  dark  colour,  and,  in  most  cases,  were  the  harbin- 
gers of  death.  Besides  these,  many  persons  had  eruptions  which  resembled 
mosquito-bites.  They  were  red  and  circumscribed,  appearing  chiefly  on  the 
arms,  but  sometimes  extending  to  the  breast.  The  former  are  mentioned  as 
having  been  of  occasional  occnrrence  on  the  same  occasion  by  Deveze,  and 
the  latter  appears  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  Nassy.  **  In  the  decline 
of  the  second  stage,"  says  Cathrall,  in  speaking  of  the  same  epidemic,  "  the 
skin  was  sometimes  covered  with  petechial  emptions,  appearing  like  the 
stings  of  nettles  of  a  dark  red  colour,  principally  about  the  neck  and  breast.'' 
The  symptom  more  particularly  belonged  to  the  third  or  last  stage,  when  the 
spots  increased  and  became  of  a  purplish  colour — the  skin  between  them 
being  of  a  deep  yellow.  The  same  kind  of  eruption  is  mentioned  by  Pas- 
celis,  in  his  account  of  the  fever  of  ITOT  (p.  34);  by  Ffirth,  in  his  history  of 
that  of  1802  (p.  28);  and  has  occurred  in  some  eases  in  all  subsequent 
visitations. 

As  may  readily  be  presumed  from  the  results  obtained  in  the  yellow  fever 
of  this  city,  peteehi®,  or  something  of  analogous  nature,  have  been  noticed 
more  or  less  iVequently  in  other  sections  of  this  country,'  as  well  as  in  Europe* 

1  Moultrie,  p.  5;  A.  Hosack,  p.  17;  Seaman,  p.  10;  E.  H.  Smith,  p.  12C;  Monson, 
p.  181;  Pascalis,  Mod.  J.  of  Marseilles,  v.  142;  Harrison,  N.  O.  J.,  ii.  185;  Girunlin, 
p.  60;  Baxter,  Med.  Repos.,  xxi.  4;  Archer,  Record.,  t.  68;  Stone,  N.  0.  J.,  ii.  558; 
Waring,  p.  4G;  Townsend,  p.  lo3;  Irvine,  p.  29;  Lewis,  N.  0.  J.,  i.  800. 

*  Arejula,  p.  173;  Palloni,  p.  6;  Blin,  p.  8;  0*Hallnran,  p.  127;  Rocboaz,  p.  460; 
Pym,  p.  234;  Pariset,  p.  483;  Amiel,  in  Johnson,  p.  267 ;  Smith,  Edinb.  J.,  xzxr.  42; 
Salamanca,  p.  17;  Tenero,  p.  20;  Bojd,  in  Johnson,  p.  201 ;  Prottdfoot,  Dublin  Hoi^p. 
Repte.,  il  260;  Flores,  p.  42. 
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and  Tarioas  parts  of  tropical  regions.*  But  though,  from  the  experience 
obtained  in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption  in  ques- 
tion is  placed  beyond  4.he  possibility  of  doubt,  it  is  equally  certain  that  it 
is  far  from  showing  itself  as  frequently  in  the  yellow  fever  as  it  does  in  certain 
forms  of  kindred  diseases  prevailing  in  northern  climates,  or  the  cold  seasons 
of  middle  latitudes,  and  particularly  in  that  form  of  typhoid  disease  to  which 
it  has  given  a  name.  In  the  yellow  fever,  petechial  spots  constitute,  at  best, 
but  an  epiphenomenon,  occurring  generally  only  in  the  smaller  number  of 
cases;  varying  in  point  of  frequency  in  dififerent  epidemics,  and  at  times 
failing  completely.  Thus,  Arejula  informs  us  that  he  saw  none  jn  1800  at 
Cadiz;  that  at  Medina  Sidonia,  in  1801,  and  at  Malaga  in  1803,  he  saw  a 
great  many;  while  in  Andalusia,  in  1804,  they  held  a  middle  course,  in  point 
of  frequency,  between  the  afore-raentioned  cities  at  the  periods  in  question 
(p.  143).  Gillkrest  (p.  272)  states  that  petechice,  **  mentioned  by  a  few 
aathors,"  did  not  present  themselves  under  his  observation  in  Gibraltar, 
in  1828.  And  Dr.  Musgrave^  remarks  that,  at  Antigua,  in  1817,  he  never 
met  with  or  heard  of  them. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  when  petechial  spots  occur,  they  do  so  principally  ta  the 
worst  and  malignant  grades,  and  in  the  closing  stage  of  the  disease.  T^iey  are 
observed  as  well  on  the  mucous  membranes  as  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
body.  Those  occurring  in  the  former  membrane  will  be  made  the  object  of 
special  consideration  when  we  reach  the  subject  of  the  pathological  anatomy 
of  the  disease.  The  spots  which  show  themselves  on  the  external  surface 
are,  at  times,  very  numerous,  covering  the  chest  and  trunk  generally,  as  also 
the  arms  and  thighs.  In  other  instances,  they  are  sparsely  dispersed.  They 
are  of  an  obscure  red,  violet,  and  livid  colour,  irregular  in  point  both  of 
size  and  shape,  without  elevation,  and,  in  the  few  cases  that  recover,  do  not 
give  evidence  of  desquamation. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  formation  and  to  the  nature  of  these  spots,  some 
difference  of  opinion  has  exisj;ed ;  for  while  by  some  they  are  regarded  as  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  true  petechia?,  constituting  a  true  cutaneous  eruption, 
with  local  morbid  change  in  some  parts  of  the  substance  of  the  skin,  others 
r^ard  them  as  the  result  of  a  simple  effusion  of  blood  in  or  under  that 
membrane.     On  this  subject  I  shall  speak  in  a  future  chapter. 

2-  Livid  Spats  and  Vibices.—ln  some  cases,  the  petechial  spots  are  re- 
{daced  by,  or  associated  with,  large,  livid,  ecchymosic  spots ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  distinct  and  well-marked  vibices  make  their  appearance.  In  regard 
to  the  latter.  Dr.  Rush  states  that  Dr.  John  Duffield,  who  acted  as  house- 
surgeon  and  apothecary  at  the  City  Hospital  in  1797,  informed  him  that  he 

«  Boappe,  p.  306  (Tr.,  p.  410);  Warren,  p.  16;  Hillary,  p.  152;  Moseley,  p.  488; 
J.  CUrk,  p.  12;  Desportes,  i.  194;  Chisholm,  L  168,  169;  Giliespie,  p.  42;  Caillot, 
p.  19;  Bally,  p.  246;  Sayar^sy,  p.  277;  Bancroft,  p.  18;  Maher,  p.  849;  Rufz,  p.  16 ; 
Rocboax,  pp.  269,  337 ;  K^raudren,  Arcb.  G^n.,  xy.  459 ;  Foamier,  Diet,  des  Sci.  M^., 
XT.  839;  Moreaa  de  Jonnes,  p.  249;  Jolivet,  p.  11;  Vincent,  p.  24;  Heastic,  p.  21; 
AiMlerson,  p.  8;  Copland,  iii.  189;  Joubert,  p.  967;  Hume,  p.  209. 

<  Med-Cbir.  Tninfl.,  ix.  133. 
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saw  them  in  many  cases,  and  tb'ey  were  all  more  or  less  jsore  to  the  touch 
(iv.  12).  Dr.  Ffirth  also  observed  them  in  the  epidemic  of  1802  (p.  28), 
and  they  have  been  seen  at  other  times.  Labat,  in  one  of  the  earliest 
accounts  we  have  of  the  West  Indian  yellow  fever,  notices  the  existence  of 
purple  blotches.'  They  are  mentioned  by  Chirac  as  occurring  in  the  fever 
uf  Rocheford  in  1694."  They  are  also,  as  well  as  vibices,  spoken  of  by 
numerous  writers  on  the  fever  of  temperate  and  tropical  climates.  Indeed, 
they  are,  ecchymosic  blotches  particularly,  noticed  everywhere  and  in  very 
many  cases.' 

Though  occurring  on  all  parts  of  the  surface,  these  blotches  particularly 
affect  the  neck,  chest,  shoulders,  and  back,  as  also  the  eyelids  and  elbows; 
and,  indeed,  all  other  parts  of  the  body  which  suffer  compression  from  any 
cause.  They  vary  in  size,  being  sometimes  only  a  few  lin^s,  at  others  six  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  They  vary  also  in  respect  to  shape  and  number,  • 
being  sometimes  but  sparsely  distributed,  in  other  instances  greatly  multi- 
plied over  the  parts  mentioned.  In  point  of  colour  they  are  purple  or  violet, 
sometimes  black.  Superadded,  as  they  are  generally,  to  a  jaundiced  dis- 
coloration of  a  more  or  less  deep  shade,  or  presenting  at  their  margins  a 
yellow  or  greenish  hue,  they  impart  to  the  skin  a  peculiar  aspect,  which  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  describe  accurately,  but  some  idea  of  which  may  be 
formed  by  comparing  it  with  a  familiar  object  which  it  closely  resemblies. 
**When,"  says  Dr.  Wilson,  "yellow  leather  gloves  are  worn  on  horseback, 
in  rainy  weather,  and  the  glove  of  the  bridle  hand  is  thoroughly  wet,  the 
palm  part  of  it  exhibits  a  very  just  likeness  of  what  we  see  in  the  cases  in 
qaestion — turbid  white,  and  livid  or  black,  intermixed  with  imperfect  mar- 
gins of  yellow  or  green,  or  a  hue  in  which  yellow  and  green  are  blended ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  predominates."* 

With  the  exception  of  those  affecting  the  eyelids  and  elbows,  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  first — though  generally  at  the  commencement  of  the  second — 
stage,  ecchymosic  blotches  seldom  if  ever  show  themselves  but  at  an  advanced 
period  of  the  disease.  They  have  usually  been  viewed  as  indicative  of  the 
most  imminent  danger,  not  only  owing  to  the  morbid  change  they  indicate 
in  both  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body,  but  because  they  seldom  fail  to  be 
accompanied  with,  other  symptoms  of  a  dangerous  import.  The  only  exception 
to  this  statement  relative  to  the  significance  of  these  blotches  in  a  prognostic 
point  of  view,  is  in  regard  to  those  that  occur  on  the  eyelids  and  elbows, 
which  are  not,  as  frequently  as  the  others,  the  precursors  of  a  fatal  issue.* 

They  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  remarkably  languid  capillary  cir- 
culation, which  serves,  in  some  measure,  to  characterize  the  disease,  and 

•  Nouveaux  Voy.  en  Am^rique,  ii.  8,  iv.  808.  •  Traits  dea  F.  Malignes,  i.  68. 

3  Rochoux,  pp.  117,  837,  461,  497;  Monson,  p.  181 ;  Alex.  Hosack,  p.  17;  Moultrie, 
p.  5 ;  Waring,  p.  46 ;  Ballj,  p.  284 ;  Kelly,  xiv.  879  ;  Pariset,  p.  432 ;  Amiel,  Edinb.  J., 
XXXV.  267 ;  Boyd,  in  Johnson,  p.  301  ;  Gillespie,  p.  42 ;  Rouppe,  p.  36 ;  lb.,  Transl., 
p.  410;  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  p.  247;  Kerandren,  Arch.  G6n.,  xv.  247;  Proudfoot,  Dub- 
lin Hospital  Repts.,  ii.  260. 

*  Wilson  on  West  Indian  Fever,  p.  21.  *  Rochoux,  p.  498. 
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aids  in  the  production  of  the  dark  mottled,  dasky  hae,  and  mahogany  tinge 
of  the  complexion  noticed  in  the  advanced  stage.  From  this  condition  of 
dw  circulation,  dark,  partially  oxygenated,  and  altered  blood  is  permitted  to 
aecamalate  in  the  capillaries.  It  moves  slowly,  the  lentor  being  rendered 
erident  by  pressing  on  the  skin,  when  the  part  from  which  the  blood  had 
been  forced  remains  pallid  some  minutes,  and  only  gradually  resumes  its 
fomer  colonr. 

3.  Vesicular  Pimples ^  and  Pustidar  Eruptions. — Dr.  R.  Jackson  (i.  187) 
sUtes,  that  large  vesications,  resembling  the  disease  termed  pemphigus, 
hire  appeared  in  succession  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  about  the  time 
of  crisis,  in  several  instances  within  his  own  experience.  Something  ana- 
logous— an  eruption  of  water-blisters— is  described  by  Di.  Rush  (iii.  69). 
These,  after  bursting,  ended  in  deep  black  sores.  An  eruption  of  kindred 
Mtnre  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pascalis,  of  New, York,*  and  Dr.  Drysdale,  of 
Baltimore.'  Similar  observations  were  made  at  Barcelona'  and  Cadiz.* 
PUjctenae  and  pimples,  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  are  mentioned  by 
wrilers  on  the  yellow  fever  of  tropical  and  temperate  regions.*  I  have  seve- 
Ttl  times  seen  a  crop  of  hardish  pimples  over  the  chest  and  abdomen.  Il^ray 
Bakes  mention  of  a  pustular  eruption,  not  unlike  the  smallpox,  and  extend- 
ing all  over  the  body."  Long  before  his  time,  Rouppe  had  remarked  that 
*' those  who  stood  their  ground  against  this  disorder,  and  lived  to  the  fifth 
or  seventh  day,  had  small  red  pimples  all  over  their  body,  which  were  very 
painfol,  and  sdppnrated  with  great  difficulty.  Their  whole  body  was  covered 
with  them  in  a  manner  very  like  the  confluent  smallpox."'  The  same  verio- 
loQS  kind  of  eruption  was  observed  by  Frost,  at  Demerara,  in  1803  and  1804.' 
It  was  noticed  in  New  York  in  1822  by  Pascalis,**  by  Gilbert,  at  St.  Do- 
Bingo,  in  1802  (p.  78),  Chisholm,  at  Grenada,  in  1793  (i.  179),  Blicke  at 
Jamaica.^  "  There  sometimes  happens,"  says  Blane,  "  an  eruption  of  some 
IMistoles,  with  white  heads  on  the  trunks  of  the  body"  (p.  439). 

4.  Scarlatinous f  Erysipelatous  Inflammation^  S^c. — Dr.  Rush  met,  in  1793, 
with  cases  of  an  eruption  resembling  that  whicji  occurs  in  the  scarlet  fever 
(iiL  68).  A  similar  phenomenon,  as  well  as  erysipelatous  inflammation,  was 
observed  on  the  face,  trunk,  and  extremities,  during  the  epidemic  of  Barce- 
lona in  1828."  Large  erythematous  patches  were  observed  occasionally  on 
the  knees  and  elbows  during  the  epidemic  of  Barbadoes  in  1816.  They 
proved  very  painful,  and  occurred  only  in  the  fatal  cases.*' 

■  Ferer  of  1819,  Marseilles  J.,  v.  142.  '  Med.  Mus.,  i.  131. 

*  RoehoQX,  p.  473.  /  Laso,  quoted  by  Rochoux,  p.  473: 

*  Gilbert,  p.  78 ;  ^ume,  p.  224 ;  Palloni,  p.  9 ;  Sir  G.  Blane,  Dis.  of  Seamen,  p.  439 ; 
IVoadfoot,  End.  Fev.  of  8paia  (Dublin  Hospit.  Repts.),  ii.  260. 

*  Pariset,  p.  434;  Fellowes,  p.  57;  Gillespie,  p.  42;  Diet.  des.  Sci.  MM.,  xv.  339; 
Drjsdale,  i.  131;  Dalmas,  p.  234;  Baxter,  Med.  Repos.,  xxi.  4. 

7  De  Morbis  NaTig.,  p.  307. 

*  Med.  Repos.,  xiii.  87.  *  Marseilles  J.,  y.  143. 
»  Ital.  Tr.  in  Zecchinelli,  Feb.  Gialla,  p.  239. 

»  Roclioax,  p.  473;  Pariset,  p.  434.  »  Ralph,  ii.  75. 
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5.  Eruptions  about  the  Mouth — Pustules — AphtJim, — Dr.  Rush  informs  ns 
that,  in  1793,  there  was  an  eruption  aboat  the  month  in  many  people,  which 
ended  in  scabs  similar  to  those  which  take  place  in  the  common  bilious  fever. 
They  always  afforded  a  prospect  of  a  favourable  issue  of  the  disease.  Such 
eruptions,  which  were  noticed  in  our  subsequent  epidemics,  are  described  as 
of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  most  places  where  the  yellow  fever  has  pre- 
vailed, whQther  in  temperate  or  tropical  regions,  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Gill- 
krest  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  (p.  212).* 

6.  Furuncles  and  Carbuncles, — The  pustular  eruption  assumes,  sometimes, 
a  severer  and  more  painful  character.  Arejula  mentions  (p.  173)  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  carbuncles  in  the  yellow  fever  of  Cadiz,  in  1800.  The 
same  symptom  is  mentioned  by  other  writers  as  occurring  in  the  fever  of 
Spain  ;^  and  long  before  their  time  it  was  observed  at  Rocheford  by  Chirac 
(pp.  55,  233,  234,  &c.).  They,  or  furuncles,  or  both,  have  also  been  noted 
by  writers  on  the  tropical  fever.'  In  this  country  they  are  spoken  of  by 
Davidge,  of  Baltimore  (p.  103);  Pascalis  (v.  142),  Dalma8(p.  234),  A.  Ho- 
sack  (p.  19),  Townsend  (p.  185),  of  New  York;  Monson  (p.  181),  of  New 
Haven ;  Stone  (p.  258),  of  Natchez ;  Baxter  {Med.  Eepos,,  xxi.  4),  of  New 
Orleans;  Waring  (p.  46),  of  Savannah  ;  Fever  of  N,  Y.  l*l^S  (Med.  Hepos,, 
ii.  199);  Lewis  (iV^.  0.  •/!,  i.  300).  In  this  city,  carbuncles  have  been  often 
seen.  They  are  specially  mentioned  by  Dr.  Monges*  and  Dr.  Caldwell.* 
**  Several  cases,"  says  Dr.  Rush,  "  such  as  occur  in  the  plague,  came  onder 
my  notice.  They  were  large  and  hard  swellings  on  the  limbs,  with  a  black 
apex,  which,  upon  being  opened,  discharged  a  thin,  dark-coloured,  bloody 
matter.  From  one  of  these  malignant  sores  a  hemorrhage  took  place"  (iiL 
69).  In  New  Orleans,  in  1853,  furuncles  were  very  common  over  the 
whole  body.  They  occurred  during  convalescence,  and  even  in  many  who 
had  not  the  fever.^    They  were  common  in  the  same  city  in  1848.5^ 

7.  Miliary  Eruptions. — Nor  is  it  uncommon  to  see  cases  attended  with  a 
full  crop  of  miliary  pimples.  They  have  been  noticed  in  this  country,  in 
Europe,  and  in  the  West  Indies.*  The  prickly-heat  and  the  nettle-rash  have 
also  been  observed.^  Dr.  Barton,  in  his  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
New  Orleans  in  1853,  says  that,  during  the  epidemic  of  that  year,  "a  fine 

>  Towne,  p.  61;  Arnold,  p.  19;  R.  Jackson,  pp.  G3,  76, 187;  Seaman,  p.  10;  Town- 
Bend,  p.  153 ;  Kelly,  p.  379. 

«  Fcllowes,  p.  56 ;  Blin,  p.  22 ;  Rochoux,  p.  473 ;  Flores,  p.  42. 

>  Desportes,  i.  197,  108;  Warren,  p.  19;  Rouppe,  p.  307;  Gilbert,  pp.  77,  78;  Pog- 
net,  p.  360;  Roclioux,  p.  846;  Diane,  p.  439;  Chisholm,  i.  177;  Fontana,  p.  74;  Lind, 
p.  285;  Gillespie,  pp  41,  42;  Lefort,  p.  561 ;  Hunter,  p.  77;  Frost,  Med.  Repoa.,  xiii. 
37;  Davidson,  Med.  Repos.,  i.  165;  Kerandren,  Arch.,  xv.  459;  Lallemant,  Fev.  of  Rio, 
p.  118.  *  N.  O.  J.,  ii.  62. 

*  Analogy  of  Y.  F.  and  Plague,  p.  19 ;  lb.,  Fev.  of  1803,  Med.  Repos.,  vU.  180. 
®  Barton,  Rept.  on  Sanitary  Condition  of  N.  0.,  p.  245. 

^  N.  0.  J.,  vi.  37. 

8  Pariset,  p.  434 ;  Fellowes,  p.  57 ;  GiUespie,  p.  42 ;  Diet  des  Sci.  M^.,  xt.  339 ; 
Drysdale,  i.  131;  Dalmas,  p.  234. 

*  Gillespie,  p.  42. 
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niliaiy  emption  was  usually  seen  on  the  skin  within  twentj-foar  hoars  from 
the  attack.  It  was  the  harbinger  of  safety  as  long  as  it  kept  out ;  its  repulsion 
the  signal  of  great  danger,  if  not  of  fatality"  (pp.  244^).  In  his  account 
of  the  feTer  of  Antigua,  in  1853,  Dr.  Forlonge  states :  "  In  a  young  Scotch- 
■ao,  who  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the  feve^,  I  observed  an  eruption  on  his  arms, 
body,  and  legs,  resembling  measles,  exactly  such  as  is  described  by  Dr. 
Gnves  in  his  Clinical  Medicine  as  remarked  in  maculated  typhus.  I  re- 
qoested  Dr.  Robertson,  of  the  army,  the  P.  M.  officer  here,  to  see  him  with 
ne,  as  I  had  never  seen  such  an  eruption  in  the  yellow  fever  or  typhus ;  he 
told  me  it  was  like  the  exanthema  he  had  observed  in  Ireland  in  typhus."^ 

8.  PhUfftnonous  abscetse*,  even,  have  occasionally  been  noticed  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  and  at  times  give  rise  to  considerable  inconvenience  and 
suffering.  When  once  discharged,  they  seldom  fill  again.  Arising,  sometimes, 
after  convalescence  from  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  they  often  retard  the 
restoration  to  .perfect  health,  and  have  occasionally  proved  fatal.  In  gene- 
rd,  however,  the  incipient  formation  of  an  abscess — other  symptoms  being 
fiiTonrable — ^may  be  viewed  as  the  harbinger  of  a  happy  issue.' 

9.  AfUhrcLx. — This  morbid  condition  of  the  skin  has  now  and  then  been 
observed  to  form  on  some  part  of  the  body.  It  usually  appears  in  the  closing 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  is  generally,  though  not  always,  a  sign  of  unfavour- 
aUe  omen.  In  New  York,  in  1822,  out  of  425  cases,  there  were  only  two 
iistances  of  anthrax.'  In  1*793,  they  were  not  noticed  by  Deveze,  (pp.  32- 
)6),  or  Nassy  (p.  22) ;  bat  Dr.  Rush  (ili.  69)  mentions  a  case  which  oc- 
carred  that  year,  and  ''  succeeded  a  favourable  issue  of  the  disease."  Cases  of 
tliekind  are  mentioned  by  Caillot  (p.  22),  Gilbert  (p.  73),  Desportes  (i.  129- 
W-199-214-223),  Chisholm  (i-  179),  Savaresy  (p.  277),  Kelly  (p.  379), 
Pascalis  (Jfarseilies  Joum.,  v.  142),  Arejula  (p.  173),  Fellowes  (p.  56),  Da- 
vidson (Med,  Bepas.,  i.  166),  Report  to  Med,  Soc,  of  N.  Y.  on  Epidemic  of 
1798,  p.  7,  {Med,  Repos.,  ii.  214),  Dalmas  (p.  9),  Keraudren  {Arch,,  xv. 
459),  Chiras  (i.  55-230-234),  &c. 

10.  Gangrene  of  the  Skin, — Dr.  Rush  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  epide- 
Btc  of  1793,  that,  notwithstanding  the  disposition  to  cutaneous  eruptions 
which  existed  in  the  disease  of  that  year,  it  was  remarkable  that  blisters 
were  mnch  less  disposed  to  mortify  than  in  the  common  nervous  fever.  He 
met  but  one  case  in  which  a  deep-seated  ulcer  followed  an  application  of  the 
kind  to  the  legs  (iii.  69).  Dr.  Townsend  saw  nothing  of  the  kind  in  New 
York  in  1822  (p.  165).  Neither  was  such  an  effect  noticed  in  Gibraltar 
during  the  ejndemic  of  1828,  by  Dr.  Gillkrest,  who,  relying  on  the  result  of 
his  personal  experience,  would  seem  disposed  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  occurrence  on  other  occasions.*  By  others,  however,  the  gan- 
grene of  blistered  surfaces  appears  to  have  been  more  or  less  frequently  en- 

»  Uncet,  1858,  ii.  441-2. 

«  RoehoQx,  p.  622;  Pariset,  p.  434;  Cathrall,  p.  89;  Blin,  p.  22;  Ball.v,  p.  253; 
Hunter,  p.  82;  Sir  J.  Fellowes,  p.  57;  Drysdale,  i.  131;  Gilbert,  p.  78;  R.  Jackson,  i. 
188:  Blair,  p.  68. 

*  Townsend,  p.  158.  *  Cyclopedia,  ii.  272. 
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ooaniered.  It  was  common  at  the  Bash  Hill  Hospital  in  1793,  according  to 
Deveze  (pp.  32, 37,  46,  92),  and  is  noticed  by  other  writers.  So  also  the  gan- 
grene of  excoriated  parts — of  the  sacrnm,  the  prepnce,  and  scrotum  in  men, 
and  the  vulva  in  females;  of  the  rectum,  anus,  trochanter,  and  lower  ex- 
tremities. Such  phenomena  have  all  been  occasionally  observed  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  fever  of  both  temperate  and  tropical  regions.* 

11.  Parotitis  and  Buboes, — ^Besides  the  phenomena  mentioned,  as  mani- 
festing themselves  in  the  skin,  others  present  themselves  occasionally,  which, 
though  seated  primarily  in  a  different  order  of  parts,  and  affecting  the  cota- 
neous  covering  in  a  secondary  way,  and  only  to  a  limited  extent,  will  be,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  mentioned  in  this  place.  I  allnde  to  glandular 
swellings  of  various  parts  of  the  body,  though  particularly  of  the  parotid, 
inguinal,  and  axillary  glands. 

Parotitis,  though  far  from  being  of  as  common  occurrence  in  this  fever  as 
in  the  oriental  plague,  and  though  in  fact  seldom  met  with,  has  been  noticed 
sufficiently  often  in  this  country,  in  Europe,  and  in  tropical  regions,  to  be 
regarded  by  some  as  constituting  a  link  between  the  two  diseases.  They  are 
mentioned  by  the  historians  of  the  epidemics  of  this  city — ^by  Bush  (iii.  67- 
211),  Deveze  (pp.  32-39),  Cathrall  (p.  39),  and  are  referred  to  in  the 
numerous  accounts  we  possess  of  the  disease  as  it  has  appeared  elsewhere.* 

Whether,  as  Bancroft  (p.  50)  and  Savaresy  (p.  291)  remark,  the  swelling 
of  the  parotid  glands,  which,  according  to  their  own  showing,  is  sometimes 
seen  in  the  yellow  fever,  differs  greatly  from  the  glandular  tumours  which 
occur  in  the  plague,  and  in  what  the  difference,  if  real,  consists,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  or  disposed  to  inquire.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  such  tumours 
appear  late  in  the  disease.  They  sometimes  suppurate.  At  others, ,  after 
exhibiting  more  or  less  inflammation,  they  disappear  without  the  formation 
of  purulent  matter,  and  may  generally,  though  not  always,  be  regarded  as  a 
favourable  omen. 

Buboes  of  the  groin  and  axilla  are  probably  of  rarer  occurrence  in  the 
yellow  fever  than  the  affection  of  the  parotid  ^ands — of  so  unusual  an  oc- 
currence, indeed,  that,  by  some  writers,'  a  line  of  demarcation  between  that 
disease  and  the  oriental  plague  has  been  established,  predicated  on  the  ab- 
sence of  this  symptom  in  the  former  and  its  constant  attendance  on  the  latter. 

'  Moultrie,  p.  22;  Chisbolm,  i.  169;  R.  Jackson,  i.  188;  Lefort,  De  la  Saif[:n€e,  p. 
661;  Bally,  pp.  250,  1;  Savar6sy,  p.  277;  Pnscalis,  Joum.  of  Marseilles,  v^  142;  Gi- 
rardin,  p.  66;  Rufz,  p.  15;  Kelly,  xiv.  :i79 ;  Pariset,  p.  .434;  Rochoux,  pp.  4C1-474: 
Maher,  p.  854;  Perez,  G^n.  de  Mdd.,  Ixxviii. ;  Kdraudren,  Archiv.  G^n.,  xv.  459; 
Desporteq,  i.  129;  Blair,  p.  05;  Arejula,  p.  178;  Flores,  p.  52,  note:  Lallemant,  p.  119. 

■  Drysdale,  i.  138;  Monson,  p.  181  ;  Waring,  p.  46;  Williams,  pv.  85;  Desportes,. i.  IW; 
Ralph,  ii.  77;  Gilbert,  p.  73:  Madrid,  pt.  ii.  p.  30;  Savaresy,  p.  277;  Catel,  Ann.  Mar. 
iv.  1844,  p.  227 ;  Pugnet,  p.  360;  Lefort,  p.  561  ;  Gillespie,  p.  43 ;  Arnold,  p.  10:  Lind, 
p.  285;  Bancroft,  p.  60;  Anderson,  p.  11;  Rochoux,  pp.  346-624;  Blicks,  p.  20.5;  Ma- 
her, p.  849;  Hunter,  p.  81 ;  Catel,  Rept,  p.  16;  Boyd  (in  Johnson),  p.  300:  Arcjula,  p. 
178;  Chirac,  i.  65-230,  &c. ;  Fournier,  xv.  838,  9;  Pariset,  pp.  341-438;  Chisholm,  i. 
178  ;  Vatable,  p.  346  ;  Frost,  xiii.  36 ;  Blin,  p.  22 ;  Velasquez,  p.  14  ;  Pym,  pp.  CO-68 ; 
Fellowes,  p.  67 ;  Fey.  of  Cayenne,  1850,  p.  178 ;  De  Maria,  p.  78*^  LaUemant,  p.  irS. 

»  BHn,  p.  88. 
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Wbaterer  may  he  the  Talae  of  the  difference  in  qnestion  in  a  diagnostical 
point  of  view,  the  history  of  the  disease  will  show  that  the  absence  of  buboes 
is  not  constant  in  the  yellow  fever,  and  that  so  far  from  this,  they  have  been 
Boticed  in  the  epidemics  of  this  and  other  cities.  Though  escaping  com- 
pletely the  observation  of  Deveze  (ii.  32-46)  and  Nassy,  in  the  fever  of 
1793,  they  were  seen  in  three  instances  by  Dr.  Rush.  '*They  were  extremely 
ptinfnl  in  one  case  in  which  no  redness  or  inflammation  appeared.  In  the 
others,  there  was  considerable  inflammation,  and  but  little  pain.  All  these 
padents  recovered  without  suppuration  of  their  swellings.  In  one  case,  the 
whole  force  of  the  disease  seemed  to  be  collected  in  the  lymphatic  system. 
The  patient  walked  about,  and  had  no  fever  nor  pain  in  any  part  of  his  body, 
except  in  his  groin."  In  another  case  which  came  under  Dr.  Rushes  care,  a 
iwdling  and  pain  extended  from  the  groin  along  the  spermatic  cord  into  one 
of  the  testicles  (iii.  67,  8).  The  same  writer  met  with  two  cases  in  1194 
(iii.  211).  Buboes  are  also  mentioned  by  Dr.  Monges'  and  Dr.  Caldwell,' 
<^  this  city. 

These  glandular  swellings  have  been  noticed  by  Chirac  at  Rocheford  in 
1694  (i.  55,  230-234).  In  the  same  year,  ^t  Martinique,  by  Labat ;'  in 
1796,  by  Davidson;*  and  in  1802  by  Savaresy  (p.  277)  and  Moreau  de  Jonn^s 
(pp.  105-298),  in  the  same  island ;  Bally  (p.  250)  observed  them  at  St.  De- 
Mingo  in  1801,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  collect  references  to  many  other  writers 
vho  have  met  with  them  in  this  and  other  countries.^ 

Baboes,  like  other  symptoms  observed  in  the  yellow  fever,  vary  in  point  of 
frequency  in  difi*erent  places,  and  at  different  returns  of  the  disease  in  the 
ame  place ;  being  totally  absent  in  some  localities  or.  reasons,  and  occasionally, 
or  even  frequently,  met  with  in  others.  They,  as  well  as  parotitis,  were  com- 
paratively often  encountered  at  Martinique  in  1802  ;®  they  were  seldom  ob- 
lerred  at  Cadiz  in  1800 — never,  according  to  Blin;^  and  never,  also,  as  it 
voold  appear,  in  New  York  in  1795,'  and  Barcelona  in  1821.^  Dr.  Rush 
says  of  the  fever  of  this  city  in  1797  :  "  Glandular  swellings  were  very  un- 
common in  this  fever.  I  should  have  ascribed  their  absence  to  the  copious 
use  of  depleting  remedies  in  my  practice,  had  I  not  been  informed  that 
morbid  affections  of  the  lymphatic  glands  were  unknown  in  the  City  Ilospi- 
tal,  where  bloodletting  was  seldom  used"  (iv.  12). 

Like  the  swelling  of  the  parotids,  the  tumours  in  quwtion  sometimes  sup- 
purate ;  at  other  times,  they  disappear  with  the  progress  of  convalescence, 
and  furnish  the  same  prognQstical  indications  as  the  former. 

'  N.  A.  Med.  ftod  Surg.  Joum.,  ii.  62. 

•  Me<L  Repoa.,  yii.  180 ;  Essay  on  Plague,  p.  19. 

•  NouT.  Voy.  en  Amdrique,  i.  72,  3.  *  Med.  Repos.,  i.  1C5. 

•  Kelly,  p.  379;  Report  to  Med.  See.  of  N.  Y.  on  Epid.  of  1798,  p.  7  ;  Med.  Repo9., 
ii.  214;  WillUms,  Bil.  Fcv.  of  jRinaica,  p.  37  (1750);  Lind,  p.  285;  Warren,  p.  18; 
/mold,  p.  10;  Foumier,  Diet,  des  Sci.  Med.,  xv.  338;  De  Maria,  p.  73;  Pyni,  pp. 
€0-«j3;  Girardio,  p.  56;  Chisholm,  i.  177;  Blicke,  p.  205;  Monson,  p.  181  ;  Fever  of 
Cayenne  (1850),  p.  178;  Proudfoot,  Dub.  IIosp.  Rep.,  ii.  2G3. 

•  Diet.  dc«  Sci.  MW.,  xv.  838,  9.  ^  Blin,  p.  22. 

■  A.  llosack,  p.  18.  *  Rochoux,  p.  622 ;  Pariset,  p.  433. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


DiaESnVE  ORGANS. 


Stomach. — In  the  general  descriptioa  of  the  disease;  it  was  stated  that,  in 
almost  every  case,  the  gastric  organs  become  early  involfed  in  the  morbid 
derangement ;  that  naasea,  with  or  without  vomiting,  is  a  rather  frequent 
attendant  from  the  ontset  of  the  attack,  and  that  the  stomach  is  often  dis- 
tended ;  sometimes — though  not  always — painful  on  pressure ;  and  irritable 
after  the  ingestion  of  drink  or  food,  with  a  greater  or  less  propensity  to 
eject  its  contents,  especially  when  pressure  is  applied  to  the  epigastric  re- 
gion.    In  addition,  it  was  stated  that,  although  these  symptoms  often  occur 
at  an  early  period,  they  as  often  appear  later,  and  are  not  generally  fully 
developed  until  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  from  the  outbreak  of  the 
attack — sometimes  not  before  the  accession  of  the  second  stage,  when  they  ac- 
quire prominence  and  become  highly  distressing,  and  are  attended  with  burning 
hea^at  the  prsecordia,  and  acute,  sometimes  excessive  tenderness  on  pressure. 
It  was  also  mentioned  that,  as  the  disease  advances,  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion become  aggravated,  and  continue  generally  to  harass  the  patient  till  near 
the  approach  of  death,  when  they  sometimes  diminish  in  violence  and  even 
subside  altogether ;  that  the  matter  vomited,  which  at  first  consisted  merely 
of  the  substances  swallowed,  combined  with  glairy  mucus  of  an  acid  taste, 
and  sometimes,  though  not  often,  except  in  mild  cases,  mixed  with  bile,  becomes 
streaked  of  a  red  or  brownish  colour ;  and  that  it  consists  of  brown,  blackish 
or  chocolate-coloured  flakes  or  particles  diffused  in  a  colourless  liquid ;  which, 
though  at  first  only  slightly  tinged  with  them,  ultimately  becomes  black  and 
opaque,  and  acquires  the  appearance  of  coffee-grounds  floating  in  a  serous 
fluid.     It  was,  moreover,  stated  that,  in  some  instances,  grumous,  dissolved  or 
pure  blood  is  thrown  up,  the  matter  ejected  being  sometimes  so  acrid  as  to 
excoriate  the  throat,  tongue,  arid  lips ;  and  at  other  times,  of  insipid  smell 

or  taste ;  that  the  quantity  of  fluid  thus  ejected  is  generally  very  great 

sometimes  extraordinarily  large — the  emptying  of  the  stomach  being  effected 
by  a  sudden  contraction  of  that  organ  and  other  parts  concerned,  which 
propels  the  fluid  ejected  to  a  considerable  distance;  and,  finally,  that  this 
black  matter,  though  met  with  generally  in  bad  or  fatal  cases,  fails  often  to 
appear  during  life,  and  is  not,  necessarily,  followed  by  death. 

These  statements  of  the  morbid  affection  of  the  stomach  in  the  several 
stages  of  the  yellow  fever,  as  it  presents  itself  in  this  c^ty,  are  founded 
on  the  results  of  my  own  observations,  and  rest  besides  on  the  testimony  of 
Hush  (iii.  59,  205-220),  Currie  (pp.  21,  22-24,  and  ib.  on  Bil.  Fev,,  p.  210), 
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Pevezc  (pp.  21-24),  Nassy  (p.  20),  Barnwell  (pp.  369-372),   S.  Jackson 
(p.  5I»).  Cathrall,«  Caldwell,*  Ffirth,*  and  Pascal  is.* 

They  accord  in  every  particular  with  the  phenomena  observed  in  other 
places  visited  by  the  disease,  whether  in  this  country,  in  the  South  of  Europe, 
or  in  tropical  climates. 

1.  If,  with  us,  the  early  manifestation  of  nausea  and  vomiting  is  noted,  it 
kas  not  the  less  been  found  to  constitute  a  most  prominent  feature  in  the  dis- 
ease from  Boston  to  Texas.*  In  Leghorn,  Gibraltar,  and  the  various  cities  of 
Spain  ;*  also  in  all  the  West  India  Islands,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and 
of  Southern  America ;'  the  period  of  accession  or  full  development  of  these 
gjmptoms  varies  as  with  us,  from  the  first  onset  of  the  attack,  to  twelve  or 
twenty-foar  hours  after,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  the  subsidence  of  the  stage  of 
febrile  excitement. 

2.  If,  in  the  fever  of  this  city,  the  matter  vomited  consists  at  first  merely 
of  the  substances  swallowed  mixed  with  a  glossy  mucus,  more  or  less  ropy 
and  viscid,  and  acid  to  the  taste — and  sometimes,  though  not  often,  except 
in  mild  cases,  with  bile  in  any  quantity — colourless,  or  light-coloured,  yellow, 
or  green;  so  in  other  parts  of  these  States,  the  matter  ejected  in  the  first 
ftage  of  the  fever  has,  in  most  cases,  been  found  to  present  like  characters, 
and  especially  to  exhibit  generally,  except  in  mild  cases,  and  under  peculiar 
circamstances  of  idiosyncrasy,  of  complication  and  critical  changes,  a  similar 
deficiency  of  bilious  matter."  Not  different  have  been  the  phenomena  observed 

»  Philoeophical  Trana.,  v.  118;  lb..  Sketch  of  Fever  of  1798,  p.  24,  &c. 
«  Ferer  of  1806,  pp.  81-5. 

*  A  Treatise  on  Malignant  Fever,  &o.,  p.  25,  &c. 

*  Fcrer  of  1797,  p.  30,  &c 

'  Lining,  iL  418  ;  Moultrie,  p.  8  ;  S.  Brown,  p.  12;  Irvine,  p.  30  ;  Valentin,  p.  166  ; 
Dtlmas,  p.  6;  Groa,  p.  9;  Cartwright,  ix.  13;  Drysdale,  i.  164;  Arcler,  v.  66;  Tully, 
f.  295;  Aahbel  Smith,  Am.  Jonrn.,  xxv.  601 ;  Warren,  p.  601  ;  Seaman,  p.  9 ;  E.  II. 
Saith,  p.  119;  Mooson,  pp.  179,  180;  Ticknor,  iii.  222-4:  C.  Drake,  xxi.  134;  Baxter, 
xxL  3;  Barton,  xv.  37  ;  Dickson,  iii.  253  ;  Merrill,  ii.  222  ;  N.  0.,  1820,  p.  8;  N.  0., 
1839,  p.  a31 ;  Barton,  Fev.  of  1833,  p.  10;  Shecut,  p.  119;  Dayidge,  p.  103;  Randolph, 
lied.  Bepos.,  xxUi.  168;  Addoms,  Fev.  of  N.  Y.  in  1791,  p.  9. 

*  Pallonl,  p.  4;  Dufbur,  iv.  51 ;  Caisergues,  p.  166;  Berthc,  pp.  82-4;  Blin,  p.  6; 
Tdasqaex,  p.  10;  Parisct,  Obs.  &c,  p.  29;  Arejula,  p.  159;  Doughty,  p.  126;  Pym, 
pp.  228-9,  Pariset,  p.  888;  O'llalloran,  p.  79;  Audouard,  p.  67;  Louis,  p.  217;  Ro- 
ebonx,  p.  477 ;  R.  Jackson,  Fev.  of  Spain,  p.  71 ;  Jourdain,  v.  267 ;  Florcs,  p.  39. 

'  Warren,  p.  10;  Towne,  p.  21 ;  Chisholm,  i.  149;  Lempriere,  ii.  83  ;  Ralph,  ii.  65- 
67-70;  McArthur,  p.  846 ;  Savar^sy,  pp.  271,2;  Hillary,  p.  147;  Gillespie,  p.  38 ; 
Desportea,  i.  198;  Pugnet,  p.  356;  R.  Jackson,  Sketch,  p.  108;  Moselcy,  p.  436;  Th. 
Clark,  p.  10;  Imray,  UiL  79;  Bancroft,  p.  30;  Osgood,  p.  10;  Barrington,  xii.  311 ;  Peix- 
otto,  i-  413;  Frost,  xiii.  298;  Dubreuil,  Joum.  Univ.  viii.  321 ;  Caillot,  p.  16;  Barry  (in 
Boyle),  p.  271;  Rochoux,  p.  276;  Mabit,  p.  10;  JoHvet,  p.  8;  Bourdon,  p.  9;  Cayenne, 
1850,  pp.  167-172;  Hume,  p.  197;  Heastie,  p.  18;  Copland,  iii.  139;  Carter,  p.  4;  Ander- 

•oo,  p.  4. 

»  Hosack,  Practice,  p.  319;  Warren  (in  Tytler),  p.  601 ;  Lining,  ii.  413;  Drysdale,  i. 
1C4;  Kelly,  xiv.  878;  Gros,  p.  9;  Cartwright,  ix.  11;  Girardin,  p.  83;  Ticknor,  iii.  222; 
Townsend.  p.  164;  Archer,  v.  66;  Irvine,  p.  30;  Tully,  p.  296;  Valentin,  p.  166:  Smith 
(Texas),  XXV.  502 ;  Seaman,  p.9;  N.  0.,  1820,  p. '8;  Waring,  p.  6;  E.  H.  Smith,  p.  120; 
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in  Europe,'  where  the  dejections  have  been  found  to  be,  most  generally, 
of  the  kind  mentioned,  and  where,  if  the  matter  thrown  np  is  tinged  with 
bile,  more  or  less  pure,  and  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  the  mixture  has 
as  often  been  found  to  fail,  and  cannot  hence  be  regarded  otherwise  when  it 
occurs,  than  as  an  accidental  complication.  The  same  results  have  been  ob*  i 
tained  elsewhere,  and  are  recorded  in  all  the  writings  of  tropical  physicians  i 
from  the  days  of  Towne  to  our  own."  ti 

In  a  word,  the  ferer,  as  well  in  regard  to  this  as  to  other  symptoms,  has   m 
everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  presented  the  same  phenomena — ^the  matter   a 
vomited  in  the  early  part  of  the  attack,  and  during  the  first  stage,  consisting,    || 
at  first,  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  often  of  undigested  food,  and  of  a   o 
glairy,  ropy,  viscid  mucus  of  an  acid  taste.     Sometimes,  though  not  always,    g 
a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  bile,  proceeding  from  the  gall  bladder  compressed    ^ 
in  the  act  of  emesis,  is  thrown  up.     As  the  disease  progresses,  the  bilious    g 
matter,  if  at  the  outset  vomited,  ceases,  in  uncomplicated  cases,  to  show  itself,    ^ 
whatever  be  the  place  where,  or  the  time  at  which  the  disease  is  observed.    ^ 
The  substance  vomited  continues,  np  to  the  appearance  of  the  black  vomit,    z 
to  consist,  besides  the  drinks  or  medicines  taken,  of  a  mucous  fluid  of  in-    i^ 
creased  acidity,  and  often  of  a  bluish  tinge,  and  at  last  assumes,  in  many  cases, 
a  peculiarity  to  which  attention  will  be  called  in  the  next  chapter.     The  iden- 
tity of  the  fever,  in  all  latitudes,  on  the  point  in  question,  is  complete.     It 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  substance  to  which  the  acid  taste  of  the  matter 
vomited  is  owing,  is  free  hydrochloric  acid,  to  the  excessive  elimination  of 
which,  even  at  the  outset,  there  is  a  great  tendency  in  the  disease,  and  which, 
as  will  be  seen,  plays  an  all  important  part  in  the  formation  of  the  black 
vomit.     Dr.  Wragg,  of  Charleston,*  well  remarks,  that  to  the  presence  of 
this  acid  in  such  large  quantities  is  doubtless  owing  the  blue  colour  which 
the  vomited  fluid  often  presents,  as  also  the  undigested  state  of  the  last  meal 
eaten  by  the  patient  previous  to  his  attack,  which  is  generally  thrown  up 
pretty  much  as  it  has  been  swallowed,  even  many  hours  after  it  has  been  in 
the  stomach. 

Monson,  p.  179;  Baylcy,  p.  83;  Stone,  N.  0.  J.,  vi.  558;  Davidge,  p.  108 ;  Harrison, 
N.  O.  J.,  ii.  132;  Thomas,  p.  83;  Wragg,  op.  cit.,  p.  76. 

'  Bertlio,  p.  82 ;  Fellowes,  p.  55 ;  Caisergues,  pp.  166,  7  ;  Amicl  (in  Johnson),  p.  263 ; 
Blin,  p  (►;  Velasquez,  p.  11 ;  Rodriguez  (in  Pariset),  p.  29;  Gillkrest,  ii.  271  ;  Palloni, 
p.  4;  Edin.  Journ.,  ii.  84;  Proudfoot,  xxvii.  250;  Audouard,  pp.  66,  7  ;  Pari  set,  pp. 
872,  .^-289,  &c.,  420;  Arcjula,  p.  159;  O'lFalloran,  p.  80;  Doughtj,  p.  126;  Pym,  pp. 
60-2 ;  Kochoux,  p.  477 ;  Robt  Jackson,  Fev.  of  Spain,  p.  96 ;  Flores,  pp.  39,  40. 

*  Towne,  p.  21;  Bruce,  p.  278;  Chisholm,  i.  174;  Lempriere,  ii.  64;  Savar^sj,  p.  273: 
Moselov,  pp.  4.'i0,  7;  McArthur,  p.  347  ;  Bancroft,  p.  31 ;  Osgood,  p.  10;  Madrid,  p. 
25;  Blane,  p.  405;  Gillespie,  p.  88;  Ralph,  ii.  78;  Pugnot,  p.  355;  Va table,  p.  345 ; 
Evans,  p.  233;  Dickinson,  pp.  128-134;  Arnold,  p.  9;  Bally,  p.  218;  Hillary,  p.  147; 
Barrington,  xii.  311 ;  Maher,  p.  842;  Caillot,  p.  18;  Belcher,  p.  250;  Dariste^  p.  160; 
Gilbert,  p.  06;  AVilson,  p.  182;  J.  Clark,  p.  7;  Rochoux,  pp.  276,7;  Hunter,  64-67: 
Diet,  des  Sci.  Med.,  xv.  ^36;  R.  Jackson,  Sketch,  Ac,  i.  105-108-110;  Vincent,  p.  23  ; 
Jolivet,  p.  8;   Heastie,  p.  18. 

»  Charleston  J  ,  x.  70-7. 
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S.  If,  in  tiie  fever  of  this  city,  the  Tomiting,  whether  coming  on  early 
or  one  or  more  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  has,  with 
kw  exceptions,  proved  a  prominent  and  distressing  symptom — continuing, 
ffl  fiital  cases,  to  harass  the  patient  till  the  approach  of  death,  or  a  short 
time  preTious,  becoming  aggravated  as  the  disease  advances,  and  being,  in 
Btay  instances,  irrepressible,  and  excited  by  pressure  on  the  epigastrium — 
the  yellow  fever  of  other  places,  both  on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tie,  in  tropical  and  extra-tropical  regions,  has  generally  been  characterized 
hj  like  phenomena.     In  all  our  infected  cities,  vomiting  is  found  to  be  a  fre- 
quent attendant — ^to  be  easily  excited  by  pressure  or  otherwise,  and  to  prove 
distressing  to  the  very  close  of  the  attack — sometimes  to  within  a  few 
hoars  of  death.^    In  Europe,  excessive  irritability  of  the  stomach,  frequent-^ 
ihsost  constant  and  irrepressible — ^vomiting  is  noted  by  every  writer  as  a 
Md  attendant  on  the  disease,  constituting  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
distress  and  snlTering  experienced  by  the  patient.'    "As  the  disease  proceeds 
IB  its  course,^  Dr.  Gillkrest  remarks,  in  speaking  more  particularly  of  the 
ferer  of  Gibraltar,  "  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  usually  becomes  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  as  well  as  indomitable  of  the  symptoms ;  there  is  often, 
ndeed,  little  nse  in  directing  medicines  or  drinks,  even  of  the  most  delicate 
kiads,  and  in  the  smallest  quantities,  as  all  are  instantly  rejected ;  and,  alto- 
gether without  resources,  we  often  find  ourselves  obliged  to  look  on  in  the 
expectation  of  the  arrival  of  a  tranquil  moment,  when  we  may  again  venture 
•0  the  exhibition  of  something.'^  ' 

While  soch  is  the  case  in  this  country  and  Europe,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
gfance  at  the  descriptions  we  have  of  tropical  yellow  fever,  to  discover  that 
tke  frequent  and  intractable  nausea  and  vomiting,  excited  by  the  ingestion 
of  solid  or  liquid  substances,  by  merely  moving  in  bed  or  sitting  up,  or  by 
pressure,  constitute  a  main  feature  of  the  disease,  continuing  to  the  last,  or 
ensing  some  hours  before  death,  as  from  paralysis  of  the  stomach.^ 

I  Lining,  iL  418,  419;  Dalmas,  p.  6;  Gros,  p.  10;  Cartwright,  ix.  11;  Drysdale,  L 
184;  MerriU,  iL  222,  ix.  244;  Dickson,  iii.  258-6;  Ticknor,  in.  222,  6,  7 ;  Townscnd, 
pp.154,  161,  8;  Hill,  v.  90;  Irvine,  p.  28;  Rcpert.,  x.  516;  Tully,  p.  295;  Valentin, 
^166;  Baxter,  xxi.  8;  C.  Drake,  xxi.  184;  A.  Smith,  xxt.  501-2;  A.  Hosack,  p.  14; 
Wiring,  p.  47;  N.  0.  Pev.  1819,  p.  8;  lb.  1820;  p.  9;  lb.  1889,  p.  882;  Seaman,  p.  9; 
S.  H.  Smith,  p.  118;  Addoms,  p.  9. 

'PaUoni,  p.  4,  Ac;  Edinb.  J.,  ii..84-5;  Dufour,  iv.  61;  Fellowes,  pp.  63-4;  Cal- 
•ergoes,  pp.  .166-8;  Berthe,  p.  84;  Audoaard,  pp.  57,  6;  Boyd,  in  Johnson,  p.  800; 
PariMt,  p.  80 ;  Smith,  xxt.  42 ;  Louis,  pp.  217,  226 ;  Gillkrest,  ii.  271 ;  Pjm,  p.  229 ; 
Asdouard,  p.  61. 

»  Cydop.,  ii.  271. 

*  Warren,  p.  10;  Chisholm,  i.  149;  Pugnet,  pp.  858-6;  Bancroft,  pp.  81-2;  Lem- 
pricre,  it  64;  McArthur,  pp.  847-8;  Moscley,  pp.  486-S ;  Imray,  liii.  81 ;  Hillary,  pp. 
147-8;  Hunter,  pp.  64-67;  Madrid,  p.  25;  Jackson,  Tr.,  p.  261 ;  lb.,  Sketch,  i.  108; 
Ranc,  pp.  410-486 ;  Gillespie,  p.  88 ;  Ralph,  ii.  66-8  ;  Osgood,  p.  10 ;  Barrington,  xiL 
Sll,  812;  Vatable,  p.  845;  Peixotto,  i.  418;  Belcher,  xxiii.  250;  Dyott,  p.  1008;  Ruff, 
p.  56  ;  Rochonx,  p.  282 ;  Bally,  pp.  218,  239  ;  Lefoulon,  p.  68  ;  Catel,  An.  Marit  1844, 
if.  225;  Arnold,  p.  9;  Holliday,  p.  10;  Dickinson,  p.  182  ;  CaUlot,  pp.  17, 18;  Dariste, 
p.  162 ;   Diet  des.  Set  M^,  xy.  886. 
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4.  If,  after  having  presented,  dnring  a  period  of  longer  or  shorter  daration, 
and  generally  until  the  accession  of  the  second  stage,  the  characters  aboTe 
mentioned,  the  matter  romited  in  the  yellow  fefer  of  this  city  contains  streaka 
of  a  red  or  brownish  hae ;  next  consists  of  brown,  blackish,  or  chocolate* 
coloured  flakes,  or  particles  diffused  in  a  fluid  which,  at  first  colourless,  be- 
comes ultimately  black  and  opaque,  resembling  coffee-grounds  floating  in  a 
serous  fluid ;  if,  in  some  cases,  grumous,  dissolred,-  or  pure  blood,  or  a  sub- 
stance resembling  thin  tar  or  a  mixture  of  soot  and  water  is  thrown  up ;  if 
the  matter  so  ejected  has  been  found,  at  times  at  least,  to  be  acrid  and  exco- 
riating, and  in  other  instances  insipid  to  the  taste  and  bland  in  its  effect ;  if 
the  black  yomit,  though  a  usual  attendant  on  the  severe  and  fatal  forms  of 
the  disease,  fails  to  be  observed  in  probably  one-third  of  such  cases ;  if,  again, 
in  the  fever  of  this  city,  the  ejection  of  the  black  matter  is  generally  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  rawness  in  the  stomach  -and  anxiety  and 
pain  at  the  epigastrium ;  if  this  matter  is  thrown  up,  often,-  in  very  large 
quantities,  and  is  gulped  up  or  spouted  out  rather  than  regularly  Tomited 
np ;  if,  finally,  the  appearance  of  the  black  vomit,  though  usually  held  as  a 
symptom  portending  a  fatal  issue,  has  not  alwaye  proved  the  precursor  of 
death ;  the  yellow  fever  of  other  places,  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  has 
exhibited  similar  results,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  in  detail  in  a 
future  chapter. 

The  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  act  of 
vomiting  consequent  upon  it,  vary,  as  to  extent,  at  various  periods  and  in 
various  places.  The  fever  which  M.  Rochoux  observed  in  the  West  Indies 
was  characterised  by  early,  considerable,  continued,  and  increasing  irritability 
of  that  organ,  and  distressing  and  frequently  repeated  vomiting ;  scarcely 
one  patient  in  one  hundred  having  escaped,  if  from  the  black,  at  least  not 
from  bilious  mucous  vomiting  (p.  276).  In  the  epidemic  of  Barcelona,  in 
1822,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  account  given  of  it  by  the  same  writer, 
those  symptoms  were  much  less  prominent.  At  the  outset  of  the  disease,  it 
is  true,  vomiting  sometimes  came  on,  and  the  stomach  was  quickly  emptied  of 
its  contents.  But  this-was  not  usually  the  case;  and,  when  so  relieved,  the 
vomiting  soon  ceased,  or  diminished  dnring  two  or  three  days,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  period  it  reappeared,  and  became  gradually  more  frequent  as 
the  disease  progressed.  The  black  matter  was  not  thrown  up  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  not  more  frequently  than  six  or  ^ight  times  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
while,  in  rapid  cases,  many  patients  died  not  only  without  throwing  up  black 
matter,  but  without  vomiting  at  all  (pp.  477,  488). 

But  from  this  we  must  not  argue,  as  Dr.  Rochoux  has  done,  a  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  yellow  fever  of  the  two  regions;  for  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  point  out  an  equal  difference,  at  several  periods,  in  the  same  country.  Thus, 
Tully  informs  us  that,  at  Middletown,  in  1820,  *Mn  every  case  the  stomach 
was  uncommonly  irritable ;"  and  he  Italicizes  the  ''uncommonly,"  to  show  more 
forcibly  the  great  extent  to  which  the  symptom  was  carried  (p.  295).  On 
the  other  hand,  we  learn  from  Dr.  Townsend  that,  in  the  epidemic  which  pre- 
vailed in  New  York  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1822,  the  stomach,  in 
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tke  first  stage,  was  osnally  calm ;  the  irritability  of  that  organ  commenced  only 
dnig  the  second,  and  increased  doring  the  third  stage  (pp.  14T,  154, 160). 
WUle  mt  Onadalonpe  the  condition  of  the  stomach  was  sach  as  described  by 
Rockoiiz,  daring  the  period  of  his  residence  there,  we  find,  from  Dr.  Yatable's 
accoaat  of  the  epidemic  in  the  same  island  in  1826,  that  the  stomach  was 
teldom  mnch  affected  daring  the  first  stage  (p.  345).  Mr.  Ra&,  in  the  epi- 
demic of  Martinique  in  1838,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Chervin's  able  report  on 
Us  naemoir,  did  not  see  a  single  case  in  which  vomiting  commenced  at  ah 
early  period  and  continued  without  abatement  to  the  end,  ''as  has  been 
observed  in  other  epidemics^'  (p.  12). 

From  all  this  it  follows,  then,  that,  in  all  regions  and  places,  where  the 
yeUow  lever  has  prevailed — whether  it  be  in  Uiis  or  other  cities  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  sections  of  Southern  Europe  which  it  has  visited,  or  in  its  more 
legitliaate  abode,  tropical  countries — nausea  and  vomiting  rank  among  the 
early  symptoms ;  that  they  usually,  though  not  always,  set  in  soon  after  the 
aeeession  of  the  disease ;  that  the  matter  vomited  consists  at  first  of  the  sub- 
stances contained  in  or  taken  into  the  stomach,  mixed  with  a  glairy  mucus 
mnd  other  gastric  €uids ;  that,  in  some  cases,  bile  is  at  first  ejected,  the  quan* 
tity  varying  in  different  instances  during  the  same  epidemic,  according  to  a 
▼arietj  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  previous  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidaal  attacked,  or  the  coexistence  of  other  morbific  causes,  giving  rise  to  a 
particalar  complication ;  that,  in  general,  bile  is  not  thrown  up,  and,  if  early 
ejected,  soon  ceases  altogether  to  show  itself ;  and  that,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
ciays,  when  the  disease  assumes  a  malignant  character,  and  manifests  a  tend- 
ency to  come  to  a  fatal  issue,  the  matter  thrown  up  assumes  the  nature  of 
black  vomit 

Eructaiions  and  Hiccup, — The  nausea,  irritability  of  the  stomaoh,  and 
vomiting,  which  I  have  just  described,  but  especially  those  of  the  early  stage, 
are  asually  preceded  by,  or  accompanied  with,  frequent  and  troublesome 
eractations.*  According  to  M.  Rocboux,  they  are  remarkable  in  this,  that 
they  principally  occur  after  drinking,  and  are,  more  rarely  than  nausea,  ex- 
cited simply  by  motion  (p.  282). 

"While  such  is  the  case  in  the  early  stage  of  the  fever,  the  patient  is  usually 
troubled  in  the  latter  stage  with  hiccup.  This  symptom,  which  often  proves 
distressing,  contributing  largely  to  deprive  the  patient  of  rest  and  comfort, 
raries,  like  others,  as  regards  frequency  and  violence,  at  different  periods  and 
in  different  places ;  but,  whether  frequent  or  otherwise,  it  has  been  noticed 
is  an  accompaniment  of  the  disease  in  all  climates.  In  the  fever  of  this  city  in 
1793,  it  was  noticed  by  Bush,  who  remarks,  however,  that  it  was  less  fre- 
quent than  in  the  last  stage  of  common  bilious  fever.  Other  practitioners 
of  that  period  describe  it  as  a  distressing  symptom,  without  hinting  at  its 
onfrequency."  But,  however  this  may  have  been  in  1793,  we  learn  from  Dr. 
Rnsh  that,  in  1797,  hiccup  was  more  frequent  and  troublesome ;  and  our 

»  Rofi,  pp.  12-14;  Eochoux,  pp,  478-482;  Pariset,  pp.  873-390 ;  Bally,  pp.  218-226; 
Miibit,  p.  10 ;  Anderson,  p.  8. 
*  Carrie,  p.  27 ;  Nassy,  p.  25. 
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snbseqaent  epidemics  have  famished  facts  to  the  same  effect^  Similar  resoKi 
hare  been  noted  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.'  At  Barcelona,  in  1828, 
it  was  a  frequent  attendant  on  fatal  cases,  according  to  Lonis  (pp.  224,  225), 
and  was  noted  in  the  yarions  acconnts  we  hare  of  the  other  epidemics  of  thai 
place,  as  also  of  those  of  Spain  and  of  Leghorn."  At  Barcelona,  in  1828, 
hiccup  seldom  failed  to  appear  in  conjunction  with  biack  Tomit,  and  con* 
stituted  one  of  the  most  frequent  attendants  on  the  last  stage  of  the  disease, 
continuing,  without  intermission,  hours  at  a  time,  and  recurring  after  short 
intervals  of  respite.^  Dr.  R.  Jackson,  who  saw  the  ferer  in  Cadiz  and  Xeree 
in  1820,  describes  hiccup  as  frequent  and  troublesome — sometimes  before  black 
Toniiting  had  co^lmenced,  sometimes  after  it  had  been  suppressed  (p.  102). 

Dr.  Rochoux,  in  his  account  of  the  yellow  ferer  he  observed  in  the  island 
of  Guadaloupe,  and  which  he  wrongfully  regards  as  the  only  type  of  the  West 
Indian  fever,  remarks  that  hiccup  was  not  a  frequent  attendant,  not  appear- 
ing  in  more  than  one  case  in  ten  (p.  283).  Bally  also  found  it  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  yellow  fever  of  St.  Domingo  (p.  245).  Others,  however,  at  the 
same  time  or  in  different  sections  of  tropical  regions,  have,  as  in  this  conntiy 
and  in  Europe,  noted  its  more  frequent  occurrenee.' 

As  a  general  rule,  hiccup  may  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  very  unfavour- 
able import,  usually  indicating  a  state  of  great  dangeTi  and  even  approach  of 
death.  To  this,  however,  there  are,  as  in  respect  to  other  symptoms  of  like 
character,  exceptions — ^patients  recovering  after  having  suffered  from  long- 
contiuued  hiccup.'  But  while  such  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  cessation  of 
that  symptom  must  not  invariably  be  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  a  favourable 
change,  except  perhaps  in  cases  when,  together  with  the  occurrence  in  ques- 
tion, there  is  an  amendment  in  the  other  symptoms — for  not  a  few  instances 
present  themselves  in  which  the  patients,  though  ceasii^  to  be  affected  with 
hiccup,  continue  to  sink  under  the  pressure  of  the  disease. 

Intestinal  Canal.  Alvine  Evacuations. — In  the  very  large  majority  of 
cases  of  yellow  fever,  constipation  of  the  bowels  constitutes  a  predominant 
feature  in  the  early  stage,  proving,  in  some  instances,  as  obstinate  as  in  any 

>  S.  Jackson,  p.  56. 

*  Lining,  ii.  425;  Seaman,  p.  9;  £.  H.  Smith,  p.  117;  A.  Hosack,  p.  16;  Valentan,  p. 
174 ;  Baxter,  xxi.  3;  A.  Smith,  Am.  Jjoum.  Med.  Sci.,  xxy.  502 ;  Girardin,  p.  56 ;  Waring^ 
p.  47;  Merrill,  ii.  222;  Archer,  Recorder,  Y.  67;  TuUy,  p.  299;  N.  0.  in  1839,  p.  884; 
N.  0.  in  1820,  p.  10;  Thomas,  p.  85;  Kelly,  xiv.  379;  Addoms,  p.  11. 

'  Pym,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  xxxy.  41 ;  Th.  Smith,  lb.,  xxxt.  42;  Amiel,  ih., 
xxzv.  266 ;  lb.,  in  Johnson,  p.  264 ;  Dnfoor,  Marseilles  Joum.,  iy.  52 ;  Palloni,  p.  4 ;  GOl- 
kirest.  Cyclop.  Pract.  Med.,  ii.  271 ;  Fellowes,  p.  65;  Berthe,  p.  87  ;  Proudfoot,  Edinb. 
Journ.,  xxvii.  250;  Blin,  p.  6;  Velasquez,  p.  11 ;  Pym  on  Bulam  Feyer,  p.  234. 

«  Audouard,  p.  63;  Rochoux,  p.  482;  Alf.  de  Maria,  p.  71 ;  Periodico  de  la  Soc  de  li 
Med.,  No.  3,  p.  257 ;  Flores,  p.  40. 

»  Gilbert,  p.  66;  Osgood,  p.  12;  Caillot,  p.  19;  Bancroft,  p.  12;  Dyott,  p.  1003;  Gil- 
lespie, p.  4;  J.  Clark,  p.  14  ;  Pugnet,  p.  357 ;  Ralph,  ii.  67-73;  Vatable,  p.  346  ;  Imraj, 
liU.  81 ;  Savar^sy,  pp.  273-277 ;  Diet  des  Sci.  M6d.,  xy.  887 ;  Dickinson,  pp.  126-181. 

*  Rush,  ill.  64 ;  Jackson,  p.  56. 
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faown  difieaae,  and  resisting  at  times  the  action  of  powerful  cathartic  medi- 
OMS.  This  condition  of  the  bowels  is  foand  to  prerail  more  generally  in  the 
«Ter^  aod  more  concentrated  forms  of  the  disease.  In  all  the  epidemics  bj 
fkich  cor  city  has  been  risited,  this  tendency  to  constipation  has  been  noted, 
ad  is  dwelt  apoa  by  all  onr  medical  writers  as  an  almost  constant  and  obsti- 
itte  attendant.*  Nor  is  it  here  alone  that  the  symptom  has  been  observed ; 
it  has  ever  formed  a  characteristic  of  the  fever  in  other  parts  of  this  country, 
from  BoBtoa  to  Texas.'  It  has  not  been  found  less  so  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
JKladiag  Gibraltar,'  as  well  as  throughout  tropical  regions.^ 

Costiyeness,  though  universal  in  some  epidemics,  and  presenting  itself 
my  generally  in  all,  is,  like  every  other  characteristic  symptom,  liable  to 
ciceptioos.  It  prevails,  as  already  stated,  more  commonly  in  the  ^severer  and 
«ineeatrated  forms  of  the  disease.  But,  in  some  cases  of  these,  the  bowels 
m  found  to  be  easily  moved  by  medicine,  or  even  to  be  naturally  affected  by 
looeeness  or  sKght  purging;  and,  in  a  larger  number  of  instances  of  the  more 
tactible  or  milder  grades,  the  bowels  are,  from  the  outset,  amenable  to  the 
operation  of  purgatives  or  injections,  or  affected  with  diarrhoea.^ 

The  tendency  to  costivene^s  varies  in  different  epidemics.  In  1805,  it  was 
nch  less  noticed  tlmn  in  other  seasons,  especially  in  1803."  More  than  a 
century  ago,  Desportes  had  noticed  at  St.  Domingo,  that  in  dry  weather  the 
isease  is  more  apt  to  affect  the  head,  and  that,  when  such  is  the  case,  the 
bowels  are  more  obstinately  costive  than  in  moist  weather  (L  201).     When 

'  Ruh,  iiL  60,  206;  Caldirell,  p.  81;  Carrie,  p.  21 ;  Ih.  on  Bil.  Fev.,  219;  Cathrall, 
p.  S8:  Barnwell,  p.  871 ;  Pascalia,  Fever  of  1797,  p.  32 ;  S.  Jackson,  p.  56;  Ffirtb,  p.  28. 

'  liniDg,  iL  415;  Sbecut,  p.  119;  Drysdale,  i.  134;  Gros,  p.  9;  Girardin,  p.  83;  Va- 
kitin,  p.  164 ;  Townsend,  p.  146;  Merrill,  ix.  244,  245;  Cartwright,  ix.  11 ;  Dickson,  iiL 
%i;  ArdKF,  y.  66;  A.  Sraitk,  xxt.  502;  Hill,  t.  90;  Tally,  p.  295;  Ticknor,  iii.  223; 
Belter,  xxi.  3;  a  Drake,  xxi.  184;  Revera,  iii.  225;  N.  O.  in  1839,  p.  882;  N.  0.  ia 
1819,  p.  8 ;  A.  Hoeack,  p.  12 ;  Seaman,  p.  9;  £.  H.  Smithy  p.  1 19 ;  Kelly,  xiv.  377 ;  Brown, 
f.lS;  Thomac,  p.  83;  Stone,  tL  563;  Barton,  p.  11;  Randolph,  Med.  Repos.,  xxiiL  168 
Addoma,  p.  9. 

*  Jackson,  Fev.  of  Spain,  pp.  71,  72;  Falloni,  p.  4;  Gillkreft,  ii.  271;  Fellowea,  p.  208 
Aadosard,  pp.  56, 57 ;  Caisergnes,  p.  166 ;  Velasquez,  pp.  10-13 ;  Pariset,  pp.  29,  370-3, 
t91-^;  Boyd,  in  Johnson,  p.  299 ;  0*Halloran,  p.  79 ;  Pym,  pp.  229, 230 ;  Smith,  xxy.  42 
Eoekoox,  p.  480;  Bomet,  p.  314;  Jourdan,  t.  257-8;  Florea,  p.  40. 

«  BaUy,  p.  219;  Maher,  p.  848;  J.  Clark,  p.  9;  Comrie.  xiiL  167-170;  Frost,  xui.  30 
Dobrcfiil,  riii.  321 ;  Morgan,  iw.  4;  Daneer,  p.  .83 ;  Iraray,  liii.  80;  ^ufi^  p>  13;  Leyacher, 
^78;  Wilaon,p.8;  Pym,  p.  229;  Boyd,  p.  203;  Doughty,  p.  11;  Vatable, p. 345 ;  Chis 
holm,i.  173;  Lempriere,  ii  60 ;  Ralph,  ii.  66-70;  Blane,p.  440;  McArthur,  pp.  846, 847 
Gfllespie,  PL  88;  Jackson,  Tr.,  p.  259;  lb..  Sketch,  i.  67,  69,  87,  105,  109, 141 ;  Pugnet, 
pp.835,  336;  Barrington,xii.  811,  812;  Peixotto,  1.  418;  Rochoux,p.  288;  CaiUot,  p.  18 
Diekinson,  p.  126;  ETaas,  p.  256;  Diet  des  ScL  MM.,  p.  335;  Dariste,  p.  152;  Anderson 
p.  5;  Fmlay,  p.  14 ;  JoltTet,  p.  8;  Fey.  of  Cayenne,  in  1850,  pp.  167-173;  Copland,  iii.  139 

*  Boyd,  p.  203;  Erans,  p.  256;  Moultrie,  p.  6;  Fellowe8,p.  53;  Gillespie,  p.  38;  Da- 
riste, p.  162;  R.  Jaekson,  Sketch,  i.  105, 141 ;  Townsend,  p.  186;  Pariset,  pp.  373-391 
T«Uy,  p.  295;  Bally,  p.  219;  Valentin,  p.  165;  CaiUot,  p.  18;  Reyere,  iii.  225;  Stone 
TL  663;  Pariset,  Obs.,  p.  29;  Rash,  iii.  60;  Currie,  p.  21 ;  Seaman,  p.  9;  S.  Jackson,  p 
€0;  £.  H.  Smith,  p.  119;  Roehonx,  pp.  283,  479;  Rufz,  p.  14. 

«  Caldwell,  p.  81. 
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in  the  early  period  or  stage  of  the  disease  stools  are  obtained,  either 
natnrally  or  throngh  the  agency  of  art,  they  are  sometime!^  feenlent  or  nataral 
in  colour  and  consistence.^  In  some  instances,  indeed,  these  natural  and 
feculent  stools  continue  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  But 
such  instances  are  not  always  met  with;  and,  during  some  epidemics,  are 
seldom  seen.* 

In  cases  in  which  the  evacuations  are  free,  especii^ly  tho^  in  which  they 
are  frequent,  they  are  rather  of  a  partially  dysenteric  nature,  and  not  discharges 
from  the  whole  course  of  the  intestinal  tubes.  In  some  instances,  they  are 
purely  dysenteric,  and  attended  with  the  usual  symptom  of  that  disease. 

In  some  instancea-^uring  some  epidemics  frequently,  during  others  seldom 
.  — we  find  the  stools  yellowish  and  coloured  with  bile,  or  even  purely*  bilious.* 
In  many,  they  are  dark-coloured  or  green,*  especially  when  obtained  by 
medicine.  Again,  sometimes,  though  not  necessarily,  when  stools  occur 
spontaneously,  they  consist  in  great  measure  of  mucosities,  of  a  light  drab, 
cream-like  or  purulent-yellow,  or  whitish-yellow  colour,  not  unlike  the 
evacuations  observed  in  jaundice,  or  resembling  white  clay,  or  dirty  gum- 
water,  and  indicating  a  deficiency  of  biliary  secretion.*  '  In  other  instances, 
they  assume  an  ash,  or  grayish  colour.*  With  this,  they  are  often  thin  and 
watery^ — sometimes  like  the  washings  of  flesh.' 

At  the  period  of  remission,  the  bowels  generally  lose  the  dispositlos  to 
costiveness — ^they  are  more  under  the  control  of  opening  medicines ;  and,  in 
some. cases,  especially  in  those  that  end  favourably,  the  patient  experiences  a 
slight  purging  of  a  bilious  character.  In  the  after  and  last  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  bowels  are  more  or  less  freely  opened,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  diar- 
rhoea sets  in,  and  is  attended  with  a.  greater  or  less  degree  of  pain  in  the 
bowels.  At  this  time,  and  towards  the  last  moments,  the  stools  are  some- 
times passed  involuntarily.  The  matter  voided  assumes  gradually  the 
character  of  that  ejected  from  the  stomach — ^becoming  brown  or  black,  with 
coffee-grounds,  or  in  substance  resembliug  ground  charcoal,  floating  in  a 

t  A.  Smith,  xxT.  502;  Rush,  iii.  61 ;  lb.,  lii.  206;  Velasquez,  p.  10;  Tovnsend,  p. 
146;  Rochouz,  pp.  288-480. 

«  O'llalloran,  p.  79. 

»  Pugnet,  pp.  855-6;  Smith,  xxt.  602;  Bally,  p.  219;  Pariset,  i.  878-422.  S;  Dfy»- 
dale,  i.  186  ;  Gros,  p.  10;  Toirnsend,  p.  146;  Currie,  p.  22 ;  New  Orleans,  1889,  p.  8S3; 
Blin,  p.  6 ;  Gros,  p.  9 ;  Berthe,  p.  86  ;  Audouard,  p.  58 ;  Lefoulon,  p.  69. 

*  Imray,  liii.  80;  McArthur,  p.  847;  BarringtoD,  xii.  812;  Rush,  ni.  61 ;  Baxter,  xxi. 
4 ;  Lining,  ii.  428 ;  Glllkrest,  ii.  271;  S.  Jackson,  p.  60;  Brown,  p.  16;  £.  H.  Smith, 
p.  121 ;  Andouard,  p.  68;  Campbell,  Per.  of  Charleston  (in  Watts),  p.  250;  Diet  dee  SeL 
M6d.,  p.  886;  Shecut,  p.  120;  Blin,  p.  6;  Stone,  t.  568;  Lo*i8,  p.  282. 

»  A.  Smith,  p.  602;  Chisholm,  i.  174;  Sarar^sj,  p.  278;  Bally,  p.  219;  Orws  p.  9; 
Dariste,  p.  168;  Rush,  iii.  60;  lb.,  li.  10,  11;  Currie,  pp.  21-219;  Drysdale,  !.  186; 
Baxter,  xxi.  4;  Yelasques,  p.  10;  Valentin,  p.  171;  R.Jackson,  pp.  51-56;  Ro<AouXy 
pp.  284-480;  Rufi,  p.  16;  Blane,  p.  440;  Kelly,  xiy.  879;  Stone,  ii.  568. 

•  Palloni,  p.  4. 

T  R.  Jackson,  i.  67-^9-87-106-9-141 ;  Rush,  iii.  207  ;  Currie.  p.  21 ;  Ralph,  ii.  68 ; 
O'Halloran,  p.  79;  E.  H.  Smith,  pp.  121,  2;  Palloni,  p.  4;  Sayar^sy,  p.  278;  Pmgiet, 
pp.  856,  6;  Roohoux,  pp.  284-480;  Stone,  t.  668;  Deyeze,  p.  24. 

s  Diet,  dee  Sei.  Med.,  p.  887 ;  BaUy,  p.  248. 
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serous  fluid.  In  some  cases  it  presents  the  appearance  of  molasses,  tar,  or 
thin  pitchy-  in  smoothness,  tenacity,  colour,  or  consistence ;  of  a  mixture  of 
itarch,  and  of  an  ichorous  thin  fluid  like  soot,  and  in  many  cases  contains 
streaks,  or  a  large  admixture  of  blood,  or  consists  at  times  of  grumous  or 
eren  of  unchanged  blood.^ 

The  black  fluid  above  mentioned  has  been  found  to  differ  in  nothing  from 
black  Tomit.  It  is  often  of  an  intensely  acid  and  acrimonious  nature.  In 
one  case,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Finley,  it  was  so  much  so  as  to  corrode  the  delft- 
pan  of  a  close  stool,  which  had  never  been  used  before.  The  black  marks 
which  were  literally  branded  in  it  could  not  be  got  out,  though  washed  fre- 
quent] j  in  scalding  water  (p.  16).  Under  these  circumstances,  they  ofteu 
excoriate  and  inflame  the  anus.   . 

Darky  watery,  coffee-ground  stools,  are  most  frequently  noticed  before  black 
▼omit  sets  in,  and  continue  sometimes  for  two  or  three  days.  In  other  in- 
itanccs,  they  continue  only  twelve  or  fifteen  hours.  They  appear  to  cease 
when  black  vomit  has  been  ejected.*  At  the  same  time,  and  often  in  the 
first  stage,  particularly  when  obtained  by  purgatives,  the  matter  discharged 
lias  an  offensive  odour ;  emitting,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  an  intolerable  and 
dreadful  fetor,  alike  lepahiTe  to  the  sick  and  attendants.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  the  disease  ends  favourably,  the  alvine  evacuations,  after  being  of 
an  unhealthy  character,' become  bilious,  and  gradually  assume  a  natural  ap- 
pearance.* 

In  some  instances,  there  is  a  discharge  of  worms  from  the  bowels;  in  other 
instances,  from  the  mouth.^ 

'  Dereze,  p.  24;  Moultrie,  p.  14;  Archer,  t.  67;  Currie,  p.  26;  Drysdale,  i.  136 
nomas,  p.  84 ;  Stone,  yi.  663 ;  Kelly,  xiv.  378 ;  Dahnas,  p.  9 ;  S.  Jackson,  pp.  60-80 
8kec«t,  p.  120;  Gros,  p.  11;  Oirardin,  pp.  84-S6;  A.  Hosack,  p.  15;  Monson,  p.  180 
E.  H.  Smith,  pp.  121,  2;  Bally,  p.  248;  Caldwell,  Per.  of  1806,  p.  86;  Lining,  ii.  415 
DiduoD,  iii.  256;  Townsend,  p.  154;  Valentin,  p.  171 ;  C.  Drake,  xxL  125;  Ticknor,  ill. 
228;  Louis  p.  233;  Blin,  p.  7;  Jackson,  Fev.  of  Spaio,  p.  108;  Pym,  p.  234;  Gillkreat, 
p.  271 ;  A.  Smith,  xxt.  502;  Fellowes,  pp.  54,  55;  Audouard,  p.  61 ;  Caisergues,  p.  168; 
Berthe,  p.  86;  Boyd  (in  Johnson),  p.  300;  Velasquez,  p.  11 ;  Pariset,  Obs.,  pp.  80-87; 
Pariset,  pp.  422,  3  ;  New  Orleans,  1839,  p.  333;  R.  Jackson,  pp.  56-92;  Chisholm,  i. 
166-178,  4;  Lempriere,  ii.  65-86;  Mc  Arthur,  p.  847  ;  Osgood,  p.  12;  Imray,  liii.  81 ; 
Bancrofft,  p.  82;  Hillary,  pp.  151,  2;  Madrid,  p.  26;  Gillespie,  p.  42 ;  R.  Jackson,  Tr. 
p.  262;  PagneC,  p.  866;  Desportei,  i.  199;  Vatable,  p.  346;  Blane,  p.  411;  Belcher, 
pp.  249-251 ;  Levaoher,  pp.  78,  4  ;  Bally,  pp;  230-245 ;  Caillot,  pp.  18,  19;  Dariste,  pp. 
168-5^  J.  Clark,  p.  14;  Rochoux,  pp.  284-^0;  Copland,  iu.  189;  Mabit»  p.  10;  An- 
dcnon,  p.  8;  Dickinson,  pp.  128-131;  Arnold,  p.  10;  Evans,  p.  257;  Diet  des  ScL 
MM.,  rr.  887.  '  Uayne,  Charleston  J.,  vii.  11. 

•  Rush,  UL  62;  lb..  It.  10;  Deveze,  p.  26;  S.  Jackson,  p.  60;  Bally,  p.  243;  Kelly, 
xit.  878 ;  Lining,  Ii.  415 ;  Belcher,  p.  251 ;  Levacher,  p.  78  ;  Imray,  liii.  80 ;  Palloni,  p. 
4;  Chishdm,  i.  178-4;  Bancroft,  pp.  88,  4;  Madrid,  p.  26;  Pugnet,  p.  856;  Gillespie, 
p  42;  R.  Jackson,  i.  112;  Drysdale,  i.  136;  Gros,  p.  11 ;  Girardin,  p.  86;  Valentin,  p. 
171 ;  C.  Drake,  pp.  135,  6;  Caisergues,  p.  1C9;  Berthe,  p.  86;  Velasquez,  p.  10;  Pariset, 
p.  30 ;  Arcjula,  Ed.  Journ.,  i.  448 ;  Baxter,  xxi.  4 ;  Townsend,  p.  154 ;  Rochoux,  pp. 
284-4SO;  Dickinson,  p.  181 ;  Stone,  vi.  563;  A.  Hosack,  p.  15;  E.  H.  Smith,  p.  122; 
Diet,  des  Sd.  M^d.,  pp.  836,  7;  Shecut,  p.  120;  Waring,  p.  47;  R.  Jackson,  Fct.  of 
Spain,  p.  105.  «  Rush,  iv.  11 ;  Labat,  L  78;  Xassy,  24. 
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CHAPTEK    XII.  ' 

DIGESnVE  ORGANS  CONTimJED — BLACK  YOBOT. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  to  a  period  of  arterial 
excitement,  of  longer  or  shorter  dnration-^nsnally  from  48  to  72  honrs — 
and  constituting,  as  it  were,  a  single  paroxysm,  there  socceeds  one  of  repose 
or  remission,  daring  which  the  patient,  and  not  nnfreqnently  his  medical 
attendant,  flatter  themselres  with  th^  idea  that  the  danger  is  over  and  a  com- 
plete recovery  at  hand.    But,  although  in  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease, 
these  expectations  are  often  realised  and  convalescence  soon  sets  in,  expe- 
rience teaches  that,  in  very  many  instances,  this  period  of  repose,  however* 
well  marked  it  may  be,  proves  treacherous;  and  is  followed;  not  by  a  recur* 
rence  of  fiebrile  excitement,  as  occurs  in  other  foftns  of  autumnal  fevers,  bu 
by  a  state  of  collapse,  attended  with  a  series  of  symptoms  of  a  more  or  lei 
formidable  character,  which  leads  usually  to  a  fatal  termination.     Among—; 
these  symptoms,  the  seriousness  of  which  will  Qot  be  contested,  the  ejectio 
from  the  stomach  of  a  peculiar  matter,  which,  from  its  ordinary  colour 
appearance,  has  been  long  designated  by  the  name  of  the  black  or  coffee- 
ground  vomit,  stands  pre-eminent. 

By  not  a  few  medical  writers,  in  this  and  other  countries,  it  has  been  re- 
garded as  among  the  most  distinctive  features  of  the  yellow  fever.  Indeed, 
there  are'  not  wanting  those  who  view  it  in  the  light  of  the  pathognomonic 
phenomenon  par  excellence — ^that  which  enables  us  to  distinguish  this  from 
every  other  form  of  febrile  diseases — and  who,. though  not  going  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  none  but  cases  attended  with  black  vomit  are  to  be  regarded  as 
entitled  to  the  name  of  yellow  fever,  or  uniting  in  sentiment  with  the  advocates 
of  the  theory  which  teaches  that,  so  long  as  this  matter  is  not  ejected,  it  is  im- 
possible to  diagnose  that  fever,  think  that  the  occurrence  of  the  symptom  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  remove  all  difficulty  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  its  absence  is  equally  sufficient  to  produce  great  doubts  in  r^er- 
ence  to  that  question.  Sir  William  ^ym,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vance,  speaking 
of  this  black  matter,  calls  it  the  most  fatal  **  as  well  as  the  most  distinctly 
marked  symptom  of  the  disease,"  and  one  which,  when  united  with  a  speedy 
termination,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  case.*  More  recently, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Greville,  of  the  Admiralty,  on  the  subject  of  the  fever 
which  spread  so  fatally  on  board  of  the  jEclair,  Sir  William  speaks  of  the 
symptom  in  question  as  peculiar  to  the  disease,  and  not  encountered  in  kin- 
dred affections;'  and  in  another  letter,  addressed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Coun- 
cil, on  the  fever  of  Boa  Yista,  he  says :  ''  This  disease  is  unknown  in  the 

1  On  Bnlam  Fever,  p.  60 ;  lb.  2d  ed.,  p.  87.  '  See  the  2d  ed.»  p.  189. 
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Sist  Indies,  in  Egypt^  or  in  Turkey,  and  is  a  native  of,  and  pecnliar  to,  the 
wtA  coast  of  Africa ;  it  is  attended  with  the  peculiar  and  fatal  symptom  of 
biiek  Tomit,  a  symptom  which  rarely,  if  ever,  appears  in  the  marsh  or  remit- 
tent ferer."^  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  other  writers,  of  more  or  le^ 
Mte,  haTft  entertained  opinions  similar  to  those  of  Sir  William  Pym,  relative 
to  the  importance  of  the  black  vomit  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,'  and  to 
iff  being  exclusively  Bxt  attendant  on.  the  yellow  fever ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
Mcessary  to  remark  that  the  name  of  votnito  pfieto^  given  to  the  disease  by 
ht  Spaniards,  sufficiently  indicates  that,  according  to  them,  the  symptom 
leloDgs  to  no  other  form  of  fevers,  and  serves  to  impart  to  the  one  in  which 
t  shows  itself  a  peculiar  and  specific  character — to  stamp  it  as  it  were  with 
■diridnality. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Vjm  and  others  on  the 
■bjeet,  experience  has  shown  the  impropriety  of  carrying  it  to  the  extent 
ftif  have  done.  When  considered  by  itself,  without  reference  to  other  phe- 
■mena  by  which  it  is  preceded  and  accompanied,  and  especially  when 
Mtioed  only  in  a  single  or  a  few 'sporadic  instances,  the  black  vomit  is  not 
irffeient  to  stamp  Xhe  disease  in  which  it  occurs  as  being  the  true  yellow 
fcier ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  occurrence  in  this  disease  is  not  suffi- 
CNBtlj  constant  and  necessary  to  justify  us  in  refusing  to  recognize  as  such, 
MM  which  present  its  other  symptoms,  merely  on  the  ground  that  black 
Utter  has  not  been  ejected  from  the  stomach. 

Ib  rapport  of  the  first  of  these  propositions,  attention  may  be  called  to  the 
fat  that  the  dark  cofiee-ground  substance  in  question  is  not  unfrequently  the 
libct  of  other  causes  than  the  peculiar  poison  giving  rise  to  the  yellow  fever, 
ad  that  it  occurs  at  times  not  only  in  diseases  more  or  less  remotely  con- 
Meted  with  the  latter,  but  occasionally  in  cases  in  no  way  allied  to  it.  In 
tte  description  of  the  Black  Disease,  contained  in  a  treatise  ascribed  to  Hip- 
poerates,  the  matter  thrown  up  is  spoken  of  as  being  black  bile,  or  as  re- 
iMbling  lees  of  wine;  at  other  times,  as  a  matter  resembling  blood.  ''  Some- 
liMB  the  matter  vomited  resembles  the  second  wine ;  sometimes  it  is  like  the 
U  of  the  cuttle-fish ;  sometimes  it  is  acid,  like  vinegar ;  sometimes  it  con- 
■ili  of  saliva  and  thin  phlegm ;  sometimes  of  greenish  bile.  When  the 
Utek  blood-like  matter  is  vomited,  it  smells  like  putrid  or  sanious  blood. 
Ik  fauces  and  month  are  scalded  by  the  acrimony  of  the  vomit ;  it  sets  the 
taeth  on  edge,  and  effervesces  with  the  earth  on  which  it  falls ;  when  the 
VMuting  is  over,  temporary  relief  ensues."  We  shall  see,  as  we  proceed, 
tat  much  of  what  is  here  said  by  the  father  of  medicine  will  apply  very  accu- 
latdj  to  the  true  black  vomit  of  yellow  fever. 

In  common  melena,  the  general  symptoms  of  which  do  not  correspond  to 
bote  of  jeUow  fever,  blood  in  various  gradations  of  change,  fropi  a  red  fluid 
io  a  dark  matter  resembling  the  grounds  of  coffee,  has  been  sometimes  ejected 
hm  the  stomach.'    In  the  description  of  the  variety  of  the  disease  which 

'  pArliuncntary  Doc,  p.  5.  '  ^  Shecut,  p.  120. 

'  Bancroft,  p.  31 ;  Portal,  Obneirations  Bur  la  Nature  et  le  Traitcment  du  Melena ; 
Urn.  far  Ploaieurs  Maladies,  ii.  129 ;  and  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  Med.  d'Emulation,  u.  107. 
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• 

was  denominated  melanosis  by  the  older  writers,  we  are  told  that  "  the  par 
tient  is  suddenly  seised  with  vomiting  of  dark-colonred  blood,  together  with 
a  discharge,  by  stool,  of  blood  of  the  same  appearance,  or  more  frequently  of 
a  Tcry  dark  and  often  extremely  fetid  semifluid  mass,  of  the  consistence  and 
colour  of  tar.  Occasionally,  the  black  matter  discharged  is  mixed  with  blood 
of  more  unequivocal  appearances"^ 

Black  vomit  has  not  unfrequently  resulted  fh>m  the  action  of  various  poi- 
sons.    That  such  is  the  case  in  regard  to  arsenic,  we  have  the  testimony  of 

•  

Sanvages,'  of  Dr.  Edward  Miller,*  Dr..  Waring,*  and  Dr.  Shecut*  Poisoning 
by  corrosive  sublimate  and  verdigris  has  been  known  to  result  in  the  ejection 
of  a  similar  matter  from  the  stomach."  Dr.  Monges  mentions  an  intcfresting 
case  in  which  similar  effects  followed  the  ingestion  of  a  large  dose  of  carbon- 
ate of  potash.^  I  have  known  a  very  analogoos  effect  produced  by  a  quantity 
of  borate  of  soda,  swallowed  by  mistake,  the  patient  becoming  jaundiced  and 
throwing  up  more  than  a  pint  of  black  matter,  bearing  a  close  resemblance 
to  that  ejected  in  the  last  stage  of  yellow  fever,  to  say  nothing  of  pain,  fever, 
precordial  distress,  ftc.  Vegetable  poisons  of  various  kinds  are  reported  by 
good  authorities  to  have  occasioned  like  effects.*  We  know,  also,  from  olden 
times,  that  animal  poisons,  those  of  the  viper,  scorpion,  Ac,  produce  occa- 
sionally effects  of  the  kind  noted  above."  It  was  long  ago  found,  and  has 
recently  been  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  this  city,  that  fungi  of  various 
kinds  possess  the  power  of  producing  phenomena  somewhat  akin  to  those 
characteristic  of  malarial  fevers  generally,  but  more  particularly  to  those  of 
the  yellow  fever ;  and  among  them  figures  the  black  vomit.^  The  same 
symptom  has  been  known  to  arise  from  mechanical  injuries  to  the  stomach. 
Dr.  Monges  mentions  a  case  in  w^ich  it  was  produced  by  the  kick  of  a  horse." 
The  ejection  of  a  similar  fluid  from  the  stomach  or  bowels  is  often  found 
to  follow  the  introduction  of  putrid  substances  into  the  circulation.  Levacher 
states,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments  on  dogs,"  in  which,  by  the  way,  the 
act  of  vomiting  is  not  easily  excited,  that  the  discharge  of  bilious  and  porra- 
ceous  matters  from  the  stomach  was  soon  succeeded  by  that  of  blood,  and  of 

*  Carswell,  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.,  iii.  p.  80,  Ac.  Portal,  M^moires  sup  Plusicnri 
Maladies,  ii.  129;  Trans,  of  Irish  College  of  Phjs.,  i.  124;  Dublin  Uosp.  Rep.,  i.  259. 

<  Sauvages,  Nosologic  M^thodique,  iii.  112. 

*  Works,  pp.  152, 153  ;  New  York  Med.  Repos.,  ii.  412. 

*  Report  on  Yellow  Fever  of  Savannah  in  1820,  pp.  87,  88.  •  Essays,  p.  113. 

*  Miller,  op.  cit«,  pp.  51,  57;  Chaussier,  Consult  de  Med.  Leg.,  p.  40;  Cidllot,  Fievrt 
Jaunc,  p.  84;  Percivars  Essays,  ii.  122. 

^  North  American  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  ii.  60. 

*  Hunter,  Dis.  of  Jam.,  p.  156  ;  Wepper,  Hist  Cicutce;  Miller,  op.  cit,  p.  158  :  Dewitt 
on  Stramonium,  Med.  Repos.,  ii.  30;  Sauvages's  Nosol.,  iii.  444;  Rochouz,  pp.  79,  80; 
Salva,  p.  172,  quoted  by  Rochoux. 

.•  SauvHges,  iii.  112,  115,  444;  Ferguson,  Recol.,  pp.  204,  206;  Caillot,  op.  cit., 
p.  200 ;  Rally,  Typhus  d*Amdrique,  p.  552 ;  Levacher,  Guide  des  Europeans  aux  Antilles, 
p.  78;  Hunter,  p.  156. 

w  Sauvngos,Mii.  115;  Mitchell  on  the  Cryptogamic  Origin  of  Fevers,  p.  78. 

"  Op.  cit.,  p.  60. 
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t  flaid  which  he  likens  to  that  thrown  np  in  the  yellow  fever.  Then  follow 
djBenteric  and  black  stools.^  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Leya<^her,  who 
cites  these  facts  as  illostrative  of  the  close  analogy  existing  between  the 
yellow  fever  and  diseases  produced  by  putrid  and  poisonous  substances,  was 
perfectly  familiar  with  that  fever,  and  as  able  as  any  physician  to  decide  the 
question  of  similarity  between  the  fluids  vomited  in  both  cases. 

Hear  what  Magendie  says  on  the  snlgect :  ''  No  sooner  have  a  few  par- 
tides  of  putrid  matter  passed  into  the  circulation,  than  the  animal  is  attxicked 
with  fonnidable  symptoms.  He  throws  up  by  vomiting  a  blackish  and  gru- 
rnoos  (jpaisMeux)  liquid.  This,"  Magendie  adds,  "  is  nothing  more  than 
blood  exhaled  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach,  the  mucous  raembi^ane 
of  which,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  is  puffed  up  by  deposits  of  blood 
dhatd  beneath  it  and  in  the  cellulaf  tissue.'" 

ThB  second  and  third  volumes  of  Magendie's  Journal  of  Physiology 
CMtain  accounts  of  experiments  by  M.  Gaspard,  confirming  the  foregoing 
statements.  The  facts  resulting  from  these  e:tperimcnts  evidently  point,  as 
is  remarked  by  Magendie,  to  the  cause  of  the  black  vomit,  which  takes  place 
11  yellow  fever,  certain  typhus  cases,  &c.  A  much  higher  authority  than 
the  French  physiology,  so  far  as  respects  the  black  vomit  of  the  former  of 
these  diseases — ^the  late  Dr.  Harrison,  of  New  Orleans — remarks,  in  relation 
to  the  result  of  the  aforesaid  experiments :  ''  No  one,  I  think,  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  extraordinary  resemblance  of  these  symptoms  and  posi-mor- 
km  lesions  to  those  of  yellow  fever.  The  characteristics  of  the  disease,  its 
n|Hd  course,  its  hemorrhagic  tendency,  its  peculiar  lesions,  are  all  to  be  met 
with  in  these  experiments.  We  have  black  vomit,  bloody  alviue  discharges, 
Ac.,  all  so  characteristic  of  yellow  fever."' 

Dr.  Evans  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  who  died  of  metro-peritonitis,  occur- 
liBg  in  the  puerperal  state,  and  arising,  apparently,  from  the  putrefaction  of  the 
retained  placenta.    The  abdomen  was  hallonS,  and  exceedingly  painful  to  the 
touch.    There  were  fetid  discharges  from  the  vagina,  with  great  beat  and  pain. 
The  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  extremities  were  cold.    *'But  the 
Host  remarkable  symptom  was  the  almost  incessant  vomiting,  without  effort, 
of  immense  quantities  of  a  dark,  chocolate-looking  matter,  filling  several  cham- 
ber-pots."    On  dissection,  the  stomach  was  found  to  contain  "a  quantity  of 
black  matter,  similar  to  that  vomited,  probably  the  greater  part  of  a  pint." 
"In  this  case,"  says  Dr.  Evans,  "was  observed  that  symptom  which,  according 
to  many,  constitutes  one  of  the  diagnostic  peculiarities  of  yellow  fever."  And 
18  that  physician  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  characteristic  appearances  of 
the  black  vomit,  as  observed  in  the  latter  disease,  we  may  presume  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid  ejected  in  the  case  above  mentioned. 
Dr.  Evans  again  adverts  to  this  case  while  treating  of  black  vomit,  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  his  work.*    M.  Lcvacber  refers  to  instances  of  the  same  kind, 
arising  from  analogous  causes  (p.  80). 

I  Op.  cit,  p.  80.  '  Ph^Domenes  Physiques  de  la  Vie,  iii.  295. 

*  On  the  Causes  of  TeUow  Feyer,  N.  0.  Journ.,  iii.  570. 

*  A  Clinical  Treatise  on  the  Endemio  Feyers  of  the  West  Indies,  pp.  247,  248, 
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.  The  discharge  of  a  similar  flaid  from  the  stomach  or  bowels,  or  its  discovery 
in  these  organs  on  dissection,  is  not  nnfreqnently  noted  in  fatal  cases  of  some 
forms  of  puerperal  fever.  It  is  often  mentioned  by  the  older  writers  on  the 
disease,  and  alluded  to  more  or  less  explicitly  in  works  of  modefm  date.  That 
much  of  what  is  therein  said  of  the  ejection  of  black  matter  may  not  apply 
to  a  substance  in  every  way  similar  to  the  coflfee-ground  vomit  of  yellow  fever, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  deny;  for  the  characteristic  features  of  the  fluid  observed 
are  not  always  described  with  sufficient  minuteness  and  precision  to  enable  ns 
to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  its  true  nature.  In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  matter  thrown  up  in  puerperal  fever  is  usually  stated  to 
have  consisted  of  altered  bile ;  and  though  we  k^ow,  from  what  has  occurred 
in  relation  to  the  yellow  fever,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  assertions 
of  the  kind,  the  fact  that  bilious  discharges  may  a^d  do  sometimes  take  place 
in  puerperal  fever,  must  induce  us  to  refrain  from  adducing  the  statements  of 
several  writers  who  mention  the  symptom  in  proof  of  the  occasional  discharge 
of  true  black  vomit  in  this  disease.^  Dr.  Gordon  is  more  explicit  on  the  sob* 
ject :  "A  vomiting  of  bile  of  a  green  colour  was  a  symptom  which  frequently 
occurred,  especially  when  the  patient  was  costive;  and  when  there  were  symp* 
toms  of  mortification,  what  the  patient  vomited  was  black,  and  had  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  grounds  of  coffee.'"  ''Frequent  vomiting  of  a  coffee- 
coloured  fluid"  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  justly  considei^  it  as  a 
highly  dangerous  symptom.'  Black  vomit  in  puerperal  fever  is  further  men- 
tioned by  the  late  Dr.  Monges,  of  this  city,*  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Charleston,^  and 
Dr.  Dickinson."  Dr.  Dewees  says:  ''We  have  seen  more  than  one  instance 
of  puerperal  fever  terminating  in  black  vomiting,  similar  to  that  observed  in 
yellow  fever."'  "I  have  invariably  remarked,"  another  writer  states,  "that 
\Yhenevcr  the  pain  was  in  the  epigastric  region,  vomiting  was  more  severe 
and  constant.  At  first,  the  matter  vomited  has  a  yellow  or  greenish  appear- 
ance, or  consists  only  of  the  liquids  taken  into  the  stomach;  but  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  disease,  the  vomiting  is  incessant,  and  consists  of  a  dark-coloured 
matter,  like  coffee-grounds,  resembling  in  every  appearance  the  black  vomit- 
ing so  common  in  yellow  fever;  and  in  one  dissection  of  mine  there  was  aa 
immense  quantity  of  this  fluid,  the  stomach  and  all  the  small  intestines  being 
filled  with  it.  Dr.  Kellie  had  a  case  in  which,  on  dissection,  about  a  gallon 
of  the  same  dark-coloured  fluid  was  found."* 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs,  of 
this  city,  whose  extensive  experience  in  this  disease  is  well  known,  deserves 

< 

'  Ilulme,  Essays  on  Puerperal  Fever,  published  by  the  Sydenham  Society,  pp.  66,  97; 
Leake,  pp.  184,  189,  194,  196;  Clarke,  p.  424.  See  also  Robert  Lee,  Cyclop,  of  PracL 
Med.,  ii.  252. 

«  Essay  on  the  Puerperal  Fever,  p.  10;  Essays  of  Sydenham  Society,  p.  450. 

*  Observations  on  Puerperal  Fever,  p.  181. 

«  Op.  cit.,  p.  60.  •  Essays,  L  866. 

*  Observations  on  the  Inflammatory  Endem.,  p.  51. 
^  Diseases  of  Females,  p.  878,  note. 

*  John  Mackintosh,  A  Treatise  on  the  Disease  termed  Paerperal  Fever,  pp.  42,  43. 
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attention:  ''In  compliance  with  jour  request,  I  hare  to  state  that,  daring  my 
Toy  long  and  continoed  practice  as  acconchenr  in  Philadelphia,  I  have  had 
nanj  occasions  to  obserre  the  changes  that  precede  dissolntion  in  childbed 
ferer.  I  think  that  fatal  cases  of  that  disease  will  rarelj  fail  to  be  attended 
with  black  Tomit,  beginning  in  the  Idst  stages.  In  the  course  of  my  practice, 
I  haTe  also  seen  fatal  yellow  fever  attended  with  black  vomit.  I  have  also 
observed  that  persons  perishidg  with  acute  peritonitis,  often,  in  approaching 
tlie  final  stage  of  existence,  are  attacked  with  black  vbmit.  I  am  fully  don- 
vinced  that,  in  the  black  vomit  of  childbed  fever,  of  yellow  fever,  and  of  acute 
peritonitis,  in  malep  or  females,  no  difference  whatever  can  be  detected,  and 
that  the  ejection  of  that  fluid  is  nbt,  therefore,  peculiar  to  yellow  fever."  The 
nme  highly  distinguished  physician  reverts  to  the  subject  in  several  parts  of 
Ins  late  work  on  puerperal  fever,  and  especially  in  a  graphic  and  splendid 
description  of  a  case  which  came  under  his  observisttion.^ 

In  a  case  of  peritonitis,  from  perforation  of  the  intestine,  consequent  on 
typhoid  ferer,  which  occurred  during  the  last  winter,  the  patient  threw  up,  in 
my  presence,  a  large  amount  of  black  vomit.  He  had  thrown  up  some  before 
ay  visits  and  ejected  more  after  I  left.     He  died  an  hour  or  two  after. 

Dr.  Dewees  states  that  he  has  seen  the  same  appearance  after  rupture  of 
tiie  uterus.*  And  in  another  work  he  remarks :  "She  (the  patient)  is  sick  at 
ilomach,  and  most  frequently  vomits.  The  matter  discharged  is  sometimes 
the  common  contents  of  the  stomach,  at  other  times  it  consists  of  a  very  dark, 
even  black-coloured  substance,  resembling  coffee-grounds.''"  Another  writer, 
already  quoted — Dr.  Dickson,  of  Charleston — is  of  opinion  that  black  vomit 
always  follows  the  occurrence  Just  mentioned.^  The  same  gentleman  adds : 
"Dr.  P.  G.  Prioleau,  whose  professional  experience  has  seldom  been  equalled, 
and  whose  authority  upon  any  point  of  fact  is  indisputable,  assured  me  be  had 
repeatedly  known  it  (black  vomit)  to  take  place  among  the  early  vomiting  of 
pregnant  women,  without  unpleasant  results."^  In  another  publication.  Dr. 
I),  relates  the  following  case :  "On  the  ITth  of  November,  1"825, 1  was  desired 
to  Tisit,  in  haste,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  a  lady  in  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy.  I 
fonnd  her  sitting  supported  in  bed,  throwing  up  the  black  vomit.  There  were 
violent  headache,  severe  pain  in  the  eyes,  which  were  intolerant  of  light ;  no 
pain  at  the  epigastrium.  A  slight  purgative  was  ordered,  and  she  was  next 
day  as  well  as  ever.'*'  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  recalls  the  fact  that,  when  fever 
occnrs  to  women  in  the  state  of  pregnancy,  and  there  is  much  and  protracted 
Tomiting,  small  specks  or  streaks  of  black  matter,  like  broken-up  butterfly 
wings,  are  thrown  up,  very  similar  to  those  which  form  the  usual  precursors 
of  black  vomit  in  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Crawford  related  to  him  the  following 
case:  "The  patient,  during  the  month  of  December  last  (1844),  ill  of  pro- 
tracted fever,  possessing  no  other  symptom  of  yellow  fever,  and  at  a  time  and 

>  On  the  Nature,  Signs,  and  Treatment  of  Child-bed  Fevers,  pp.  158,  215. 

*  Diseases  of  Females,  p.  878.  *  System  of  Midwifery,  p.  464. 
^  Easays,  p.  855;  Phila.  Med.  and  Phys.  Jouin.,  xiv.  208. 

*  Eaaays,  i.  855.  *  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  xiv.  207. 
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place  where  this  disease  was  not  prevailing,  threw  np  black  matter  profoselj, 
which  coald  not  be  distinguished  from  the  black  yomit  of  yellow  fever.'"  In 
some  cases  of  fever  which  occurred  in  New  York  during  the  summer  of  1843, 
and  were  regarded  as  bilious  remittents,  the  patients  vomited  a  blackish  fluid, 
with  coffee-grounds,  designated  by  some  black  vomit.  In  a  case  which  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital,  the  stomach,  on  dissection,  was  found  to  contain 
''about  two  ounces  of  a  brownish-black  matter,  consisting  of  small  distinct 
flocculi,  mixed  with  the  thick  ropy  mucus  which  covered  the  lining  mem- 
brane."' In  a  case  occurring  at  Tonkers,  in  1843,  the  patient  had  a  sense  of 
weight  and  burning  at  the  stomach,  and  ''threw  up,  at  different  times,  a  pint 
of  dark  coffee-ground  matter."  It  was  "of  a  dark-brownish  colour,  in  small 
granules  or  flocculi,  mixed  with,  but  not  dissolved  in,  mucus,  or  what  had 
been  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  it  had  little  or  no  odour."* 

Dr.  Dickson  also  has  met  with  the  black  vomit  in  several  cases  of  bilious  remit- 
tent fever.  In  1825,  he  saw  two  patients  die  of  that  disease  upon  the  Charles* 
ton  Neck,  who  ejected  that  fluid  by  the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  each,  the 
symptoms  appealed  on  the  fourth  day.  They  lived  at  some  distance  from  the 
city,  on  low,  wet  ground,  and  were  particularly  exposed  to  the  ordinary  causes 
of  avitumnal  remittents  and  intermittents.  Dr.  D.  saw  cases  of  the  kind  in 
1827.^  The  black  vomit  has  been  noticed  in  malignant  cases  of  our  lake 
fevers.^  Dr.  Hildreth,  in  his  account  of  the  fever  which  prevailed  at  Marietta^ 
Ohio,  in  1823,  enumerates  the  black  vomit  among  the  symptoms  of  the  most 
severe  cases.'  The  same  symptom  ha(d  been  observed  in  the  remittent  fever 
of  other  parts  of  this  country.''  Dr.  Fenner,  of  New  Orleans,  mentions  two 
cases  of  the  sort^as  occurring  in  1850.  The  first  was  that  of  a  boy,  eight 
years  old,  who  arrived  there  in  1847,  and  suffered  from  the  epidemic  of  that 
year.  He.  afterwards  enjoyed  good  health  until  about.the  15th  of  July,  1850, 
when  he  was  severely  attacked  with  dysentery.  He  was  never  suspected  of 
having  the  yellow  fever;  but,  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  July,  he  threw  op 
black  vomit  freely  and  died.  There  was  no  yellowness  of  the  surface  nor  df 
the  eyes.  The  other  case  was  a  dissipated  Irishman,  who  had  been  several 
years  in  New  Orleans.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Charity  Hospital  on  the 
11th  of  September,  labouring  under  the  prevailing  remittent  bilious  fever, 
with  great  irritability  of  stomach  and  copious  bilious  vomiting.  On  the  day 
following,  the  ejecta  became  darkef,  with  flocculi  resembling  the  beginning  of 
black  vomit.  Tiiere  was  also  hemorrhage  of  the  gums.  None  of  the  phe- 
nomena observed  during  life,  nor  the  appearances  discovered  after  death, 

1  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  ix.  283. 

«  Forry,  Rondout  Fever,  N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Med.,  i.  340-345. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  338. 

*  Essays,  K  35');  Phila.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  xiv.  208;  American  Journ.,  ii.  73. 

6  Coventry,  Trans,  of  Med.  Soc.  of  State  of  New  York  for  182-3,  p.  4G.  See  also  Second 
Report  of  Quarantine,  London,  1852,  p.  377 ;  Willoughby,  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Thys.  Journ., 
iv.  209. 

«  Phila.  Med.  and  Thys.  Journ.,  iii.  110.  '  Cooke,  Med.  Recorder,  vii.  607. 
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were  cmlcnlated  to  lead  to  the  suspicioH  that  the  patient  was  affected  with  the 
jcQow  fever.* 

deghom  saw  the  black  vomit  in  the  tertian  fever  of  Minorca,  the  sjmp- 
tOBs  of  which,  even  in  its  worst  form^  bear  but  a  remote  analogy  to  those  of 
the  jellow  fever.    In  that  disease,  he  found  that  "the  utmost  danger  is  to  be 
^>prehended  if  black  matter,  like  the  grounds  of  coffee,  is  discharged  upwards 
tad  downwards."*    In  several  cases  of  Mediterranean  fever,  detailed  by  Sir 
Wiiiiain  Bomett^  and  some  reported  to  him  by  Dr.  Boss,  the  black  vomiting 
took  placei*    Though  not  seen  by  Dr.  McWilliams,^  nor  by  Dr.  Pritchett,^  in 
tihe  fever  they  observed  during  the  Niger  expedition,  there  are  not  wanting 
fiKts  to  show  that  it  is  not  always  absent  in  the  closing  scene  of  the  African 
raiiittent.     Sure  it  is  that  black  vomit  occurs  occasionally  in  certain  malig- 
Biat  or  pernicious  forms  of  the  fever  from  which  the  Prench  troops  have  so 
sererely  suffered  in  Algeria.*    Pugnet  mentions  vomiting  of  black  matter  as 
ft  fiUal  symptom  in  the  Demel-Mouia^  a  form  of  pernicious  fever  observed  in 
Egypt^    The  Batavian  fever,  even  that  of  the  island  of  Edam,  for  a  graphic 
description  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  Johnson,  difliBrs  in  too  many 
respects  from  the  true  yellow  fever  to  be  confounded  with  it.   It  partakes  much 
■ore  of  the  eharacter  oi  the  malignant  bilious  remittents  of  many  tropical 
regions.     Some  of  the  patients  on  shore  were  carried  off  in  eighteen,  twenty- 
km,  thirty,  or  forty  hours,  but  many  not  till  as  many  days  after  the  attack, 
opecially  when  removed  on  board  from  the  more  noxious  air  of  the  island. 
"The  fatal  terminations  generally  happened  on  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth, 
tad  not  unfrequen^y  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  days."    If  they  passed  this 
period,  they  usually  lingered  out  twenty  or  thirty  days.     This  prolongation 
of  the  disease  is  sufficient — apart  from  other  phenomena  noticed  in  its  course 
^-4o  establish  a  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  typhus  icterodes ;  and  yet 
ii  a  few — not  a  majority,  as  in  the  latter  fever — of  the  cases  that  ended  fatally, 
the  patients  threw  up  a  fluid  resembling  the  black  vomit.    Dr.  Johnson,  it  is 
tfpe,  denominates  the  fluid  ''black  bilious  stuff;"  but  as  he  adds  that  it  resem- 
bled "the  grounds  of  coffee,"  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  bile  ever  assumes  that 
character,  and  as,  besides,  we  cannot  fiad  that  Dr.  J.  regarded  the  discbarge 
which  takes  place  in  true  yellow  fever  as  being  other  than  of  a  bilious  nature, 
we  may  justly  view  the  fluid  above  mentioned  as  similar  to  that  thrown  up  in 
the  last-mentioned  complaint."  The  black  vomit  is  also  noted  as  of  occasional 
oecarrence  in  the  Bengal  remittent. °    Dr.  Cameron,  in  his  Remarks  on  the 
Endemic  Fevers  of  Ceylon^  does  not  mention  vomiting  of  this  matter,  but 
aajs :  "  The  intestines  generally  present  a  dusky  leaden  hue.     The  stomach 

'  Soatbern  Med.  Reports,  ii.  89,  90.  *  Die.  of  Minorca,  p.  175. 

*  Account  of  the  Mediterranean  FeTer,  pp.  50,  157,  421. 

*  Med.  Hist,  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Niger,  p.  138. 

*  Some  Account  of  the  African  Remittent  Fever,  p.  162. 

*  Haspel,  Maladies  de  FAlg^rie,  ii.  167,  168 ;  Bondin,  Fievres  Intermittentes,  p.  155. 
7  Fierres  Pestilentidles,  p.  234. 

*  The  Inflaehce  of  Tropical  Climates,  &c.,  pp.  180-132. 

*  Johnson,  p.  47. 
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often  contains  a  dark  gromons  flaid,  the  black  yomit  of  the  West."'  Troos- 
seaa  mentions  somewhere  a  case  of  pernicious  fever  in  which  the  black  Tomit 
was  ''perfectly  identical"  with  that  which  is  thrown  up  by  patients  labouring 
under  yellow  ferer.  Lancisi  records  the  appearance  of  brown  and  black  vomit 
and  stools  in  an  epidemic  at  Pesaro,  in  1708.  Gaifnier  saw  it  in  the  fever 
hospitals  at  Rome,  and  even  at  Yersltilles.* '  In  the  West  Indies,  it  may,  as 
Dr.  Imray  informs  iis,  be  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  bilious  remittent  and  sea^n- 
ing  fevers ;  but  that  it  occasionally  occurs,  we  may  infer  from  the  expression 
he  himself  uses,  and  the  mere  positive  asseveration  of  other  writers.*  In 
enumerating  the  symptoms  of  the  typhus  fever  he  noticed  in  Dublin,  Stoker 
mentions  black  vomiting,  melsenous  feces,  and  dusky  yellow  skin ;  and  adds : 
"The  connection  which  generally  subsists  between  all  those  symptoms  is 
evinced  by  their  frequent  alternation.  Thus,  the  green  and  black  vomiting 
often  alternate  with  melenous  and  alvine  discharges ;  and  both  of  these,  in 
other  cases^  with  petechifle  and  dusky  yellow  colour  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  also  with  similarly  coloured  suffusion  of  the  eyes."*  In  the  rel^sing 
fever  of  Scotland  and  Irdand,  it  was  occasionally,  and  during  the  epidemic  of 
Dundee  quite  frequently,  observed.* 

The  following  remarks,  in  reference  to  this  singular  fever,  would  almost 
seem  to  have  been  intended  for  yellow  fever :  ''  Associated  with  the  yellow- 
ness, there  are  generally  depression,  less  or  more  delirium,  dusky  and  often 
porter-coloured  urine,  black  melena-like  stools,  and  hemorrhages  from  some 
of  the  mucous  membranes.  In  the  worst  of  the  cases,  black  coffee-gronnd- 
like  matter  is  ejected  from  the  stomach,  and  passed  per  anum.  In  some 
c^ses,  the  black  vomit  occurs  without  the  yellowness;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  the  autopsy  of  yellow  patients  who  have  had  no  black  vomit,  this 
matter  has  been  found  in  the  stomach  and  other  parts  of  the  alimentary 
canal."*  And  yet,  as  Dr.  Craigie  very  justly  observes  {loc,  cit),  "notwith- 
standing black  v6mit  and  jaundice,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  with  any  conaist- 
ency  in  nosology  and  common  observation,  to  admit  even  the  resemblance 
between  this  fever  and  yellow  fever." 

In  the  summer  of  1822,  after  a  long  continuance  of  unusually  hot  weather, 
there  occurred  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  of  Paris,  several  cases  of  fever  accompa- 
nied with  jaundice  and  black  vomit.  Two  patients  were,  at  the  same  time, 
similarly  affected  at  La  Charity,  in  the  wards  of  M.  Lerminier,  and  several 
instances  of  what  was  denominated  sporadic  yellow  fever  were  seen  in  Paris. 
In  reference  to. the   patients  admitted  in   that  hospital,  Andral  informs 

*  Edtnb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Ixxi.  74. 

'  Seo  Second  Report  on  Quftrantinc,  London,  1852,  p.  277 ;  Bulletin  of  Ac.  of  Med.,  xr. 
1066. 
'  Coplnnd,  Hi.  144,  1144;  Dickinson,  p.  183;  Second  Report  on  QoATftntine,  p.  823. 

*  Pnthologicnl  Observations,  pt.  ii.  p.  108. 

^  Craigie,  Edinb.  Joum.,  Ix.  416;  Smith,  Edinb.  Joum.,  Ixii.  67;  Rassell,  Dublin  Joum., 
Tiii.  70. 

*  Cormack,  Natural  History,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  the  Epidemic  Ferer  at  pre- 
sent preyailing  in  Edinburgh,  p.  23,  1843. 
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OS  that  they  had  deliriam,  a  black  tongue,  tympanitic  bowels,  a  jaundiced 
diflcoloration  of  the  surface,  and  exhibited  evident  signs  of  an  atazo-adynamic 
state  of  the  system.  They  both  threw  up  a  quantity  of  a  substance  bearing 
a  strong  resemblance  to  soot — an  appearance  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  often 
•siomed  by  black  romit.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  that  those  cases  were 
anything  more  than  typhoid  fever  modified  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sea- 
son. One  of  the  patients  recovered  under  the  use  of  the  most  powerful 
stimuli.  The  other  died,  and  the  autopsy  revealed  a  gastro-enteritis,  with 
red  softening  of  the  mucous  memlyane,  and  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  an 
anatomical  character  which  does  not  belong  to  yellow  fever.*  Magendie 
mentions,  that  at  about  the  same  period,  eleven  cases  of  fever  occurred  in 
the  Hospitals  of  Paris,  attended  with  brown  yellow  colour  of  the  skin,  pete- 
^ie,  and  black  vomit*  Long  before  this,  Portal,  in  his  Essay^  on  Mekena, 
already  cited,  mentioned  a  case  which  occurred  at  Paris,  in  1775,  and  in  which 
the  patient  threw  up  a  large  quantity  of  black  matter,  the  description  of 
wluch  corresponds  with  that  of  the  true  vomit  of  yellow  fever  (p.  174). 

The  fever  which  occurred  in  Copenhagen,  in  1788  and  1789,  and  caused 
coBsiderable  mortality,  was  characterized  by  black  vomiting.  For  this  rea- 
soa,  and  owing  to  its  being  attended  with  yellowness  of  the  eyes  and  skin, 
the  disease  was,  and  continues  by  some  to  be,  regarded  as  the  *true  yellow 
fever.  But,  considering  that  it  is  stated  to  have  raged  for  some  years  before 
iBKmg  the  sailors  of  the  Danish  fleet,  which  sejdom  sails  to  tropical  climates  ^ 
^  it  did  not  assume  its  malignant  character  before  the  end  of  October, 
1788,  when  the  fleet  was  united  to  the  Russian  vessels  of  war,  and  dtiring 
the  prevalence  of  cold  weather  and  easterly  winds ;  that  it  prevailed  in  the 
winter;  that  three  hundred  patients  who  were  admitted  into  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital infected  many  of  the  attendants,  who  again  propagated  the  disease  to  the 
rest  of  the  town,  but  especially  to  individuals  connected  with  the  navy ;  that, 
indeed,  it  was  contagious ;  that  during  the  first  three  days  after  the  removal 
of  the  patients  on  shore,  not  fewer  than  six  surgeons  and  sixteen  female  nurses 
vere  attacked  by  it  *,  that  it  presented  symptoms  very  seldom  if  ever  noticed 
ia  yellow  fever,  such  as  gangrene  of  the  feet,  hands,  face,  throat,  ears,  back ; 
and  that  it  was  most  successfully  treated  by  emetics,  opium,  and  wine — ^reme< 
dies  of  doubtful  efficacy  in  yellow  fever — we  may  reasonably  demur  to.  the 
opinion  in  question,  and  suspect  that,  notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of 
Uack  vomit  and  jaundice,  the  disease  must  be  regarded  as  a  modificatioA  of 
ihip  or  typhus  fever.' 

Dr.  Cormack  states  that  a  case  of  typhus  fever  came  under  his  observation 
in  one  of  Dr.  Alison's  fever  wards  (Edinburgh)  in  which  the  patient,  on  the 
leventh  day  of  the  fever,  after  a  well-marked  remission  of  the  symptoms 
(which  had  been  severe),  was  suddeiily  seized  with  jaundice  and  black  vomit. 

■  Diet  de  M^,  let  edit,  xxi.  17,  article  Tjphnt. 

*  htqoDB  Bar  lea  Phteom^nea  Phja.  de  la  Vie,  i.  117. 

*  Otto,  Med.  Top.  of  Copenhagen ;  Trana.  of  the  Prorincial  Med.  and  Sorg.  Asaocia- 
tion,  TU.  192.    Lond. 
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The  weather  was,  daring  the  whole  of  the  case,  below  the  freezing  point.* 
Instances  of  typhas  fever  also  occarred  in  Dublin,  daring  the  epidemic  of 
1827,  as  we  learn  f^om  Drs.  Stokes*  and  Graves,*  which,  from  the  circnm- 
stances  of  their  being  accompanied  with  yellowness  of  skin  and  occasionally 
with  the  ejection  of  black  matter  from  the  stomach,  were  denominated  yellow 
fever.  In' the  description  of  the  symptoms,  as  given  by  Dr.  Stokes,  we  find  that 
most  of  the  patients  vomited,  and  that,  in  two  cases,  a  matter  resembling 
coffee-gronnds  was  discharged  from  the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  one  case, 
Dr.  Oraves  foand  a  "  considerable  quantity  of  a  dark-red  flaid  in  the  stomach; 
with  a  good  deal  of  a  snbstance  resembling  coffee-gronnds."  After  what 
precedes,  and  considering,  too,  that  these  cades  occarred  daring  the  cold 
weather  of  the  winter  months,  when  trae  yellow  fever  never  shows  itself,  and 
that  the  summers  of  Dublin — supposing  cases  like  those  mentioned  to  haT6 
sometimes  occurred  in  that  season — are  not  snfficiently  long  and  oppressively 
hot  to  produce  that  disease,  and  that  the  symptoms  observed  in  Dublin  afe 
not  analogous,  the  black  vomit  and  jaundice  excepted,  to  those' of  the  fever 
of  this  country  or  tropical  climates,  we  may  admit  the  identity  of  the  fluid 
thrown  up  on  those  occasions,  or  discovered  on  dissection^  with  the  trae 
black  vomi^,  without  being  obliged  to  admit  also  the  identity  of  the  tiro 
fevers,  and  to  coincide  with  Dr.  Graves  when  he  states  that  "  there  is  not  so 
much  difference  between  the  diseases  of  Ireland  and  warmer  countries  as  has 
been  imagined ;"  and  that  **  they  differ,  it  is  true,  as  to  their  degrees,  but  not 
as  to  their  pathology." 

Mr.  J.  Niell,  Surg.  H.  M.  S.  Britannia,  relates*  a  case  of  fever  which 
occurred  at  Portsmouth  (Eng.)  in  July,  1827,  during  a  very  hot  spell  of 
weather.  In  this  case,  which  was  of  a  severe  character,  there  was  jaundice 
and  other  symptoms  which  gave  it  somewhat  the  character  of  yellow  fev^. 
The  patient  was  attacked  on  the  night  of  the  8th ;  on  the  i5th  he  vomited 
thrice  in  the  night,  the  matter  being  black  like  the  grounds  of  coffee.  The 
stools  now  assumed  the  same  appearance.  He  was  salivated,  and  what  aot; 
and,  after  upwards  of  twenty  days  of  sickness,  recovered. 

The  black  vomit  has  also  been  found  to  occur  in  the  oriental  phtgae.*  It 
w:as  observed  as  an  occasional  symptom  in  the  Pali  plague  of  India.*  Dr. 
Parry,  of  Bath,  describes  a  case  of  local  organic  disease  of  the  stomach, 
attended  with  vomiting  of  matter  very  much  like  the  black  vomit  of  yellow 
fever.'  Dr.  Dickinson  informs  us  that  he  has  seen  "  the  discharges  from  ikt 
stomach  inky,  faliginous,  gruraous,  like  coffee-grounds,  or  containing  dark 
membranous-like  shreds,  in  gastric  affections  of  a  purely  topical  character. '^ 

"  Op  cit.,  pp.  90,  91. 

*  Cyclop,  of  Pract  Med.,  arUole  Enteritifl,  IL  59. 

>  Clinical  Med.,  8vo.  1848,  p.  215,  Am.  edit.,  pp.  186, 192. 
«  Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  J.,  N.  S.,  v.  106.  Coll.,  1. 

*  Clot  Bey,  pp.  80,  1,  6,  56;  Caldwell,  p.  19;  Pugnet,  p.  158;  Lachexe,  Bulletin  de 
TAcad.  de  M^.,  i.  351. 

*  Forbes,  Report  on  the  Diseases  at  Pali,  as  obserred  in  January  and  February,  1838 ; 
Tr.  of  Med.  and  rhvs.  See.  of  Bombay,  ii.  24. 

'  Medical  Notes,  ii.  327.  »  Op  cit..  p.  51. 
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Dr.  Dickson,  of  Ohariestoiy  has  also  found  it  to  occur  in  gastritis  and  ente* 
ritis.*  He  has  seen  it  likewise  in  a  case  of  catarrhal  fever,  in  a  child  three 
sad  a  half  years  old,  as  also  in  one  of  yarioloid  occurring  in  winter.  It 
eeased  on  the  appearance  of  the  emption,  and  the  patient  recovered.  The 
ame  physician  saw  it  in  two  cases  of  dropsy.  Dr.  Priolean,  already  men- 
tkuied,  detailed  to  Dr.  Dickson  a  singolar  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
pecaliar  discfaar^  in  a  healthy  boy,  without  any  previous  or  evident  bad 
ijaiptMny  and  occasioned  by  no  evident  cause  beyond  mere /otiytfe;  the  youth 
kving  run  abomt  and  played  much  on  a  summer  day.  He  slept  after  vomit- 
i^,  and  awoke  qaite  well.* 

The  same  disehaiige  has  occasionally  presented  itself  in  "  apoplexy  from  a 
atroke  of  the  sun,  in  im'ury  of  the  brain,  from  external  violence,  and  in  inor- 
disate  intoxication."'  It  occurred  in  this  city,  a  few  months  ago,  a  short 
tue  before  death  in  a  child  nine  months  old  (a  mile  from  the  district  usual!  v 
isfeeted),  labouring  under  cerebral  irritation  consequent  on  common  summer 
bowel  afleetion.  Dr.  R.  Armstrong  saw  it  in  a  case  of  psoas  abscess,  sent  to 
tke  Hospital  of  Jamaica,  in  the  last  stage  of  hectic  fever.  The  patient  died  on 
the  seventh  day  after  admission,  from  mere  exhaustion,  and  the  stomach  was 
filed  with  black  vomit,  although  none  appeared  during  life.*  The  writer  of 
tksse  pages  has  seed  an  interesting  case  of  copious  ejection  of  well-marked 
Mack  vomit  occurring  in  a  fatal  attack  of  colic.  The  disease  ended  fatally 
is  a  few  hours,  and  will  be  alluded  to  again  more  in  detail  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  volume.  Dr.  Kelly  saw  the  same  kind  of  discharge  at  the  moment 
of  death  from  phthisis  puhnonalis;*  and  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  R  Arm- 
strong, already  mentioned,  for  the  following  account  of  a  case  of  the  same 
kind:  "A  marine,  invalided  at  Barbadoes,  was  sent  to  Jamaica  Hospital  to 
wait  for  a  passage  to  Europe ;  he  was  in  the  la^  stage  of  phthisis,  with  puru- 
lent expectoration,  hectic  paroxysms  in  the  evening,  and  diarrhoea.  Oh  the 
foarth  day  after  admission,  he  complained  of  general  indisposition,  and  loss 
of  appetite;  the  tangne  was  clean,  and  there  were  no  symptoms  indicative  of 
any  other  disease  than  the  affection  of  the  chest.  In  the  evening,  he  brought 
■p  a  small  quantity  of  black  vomit,  became  delirious,  and  died  the  following 
BM^ming.  On  diasectioB,  the  stomach  was  found  to  contain  about  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  this  fluid."* 

But  these  examples  must  suffice.  They  establish,  beyond  a  doubt,  not 
perhaps  the  frequent,  but  certainly  the  occasional  occurrence  of  black  vomit 
in  diseases  differing  more  or  less  from  the  yellow  fever.  It  may  be  that  in 
some  of  the  instances  mentioned,  occurring  as  they  did  in  yellow  fever  re- 
gions, and  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  that  disease  usually  shows  itself,  the 
effect  will  be  attributed  by  some  to  the  influence  of  the  peculiar  poison  giving 
rise  to  the  latter.  Yet  when  we  take  into  consideration,  that  the  fever  did 
not  prevail  at  the  time,  and  that  the  cases  in  question  presented  none  of  its 

I  Efl»y^  p.  355;  Phil*.  Med.  and  Phjs.  Jonrn.,  xiv.  207. 

«  Op.  cit.  •  Dickinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  51. 

*  Influence  of  Climate,  p.  109.  •  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  xiv.,  N.  S.,  p.  883. 

^  loducncc  of  Climate,  p.  lOo. 
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characteristic  symptoms,  we  can  scarcely 'be  jastifiad  in  explaining  their 
occarrence  in  that  way;  while,  in  other  instances,  the  discharge  of  black 
vomit  took  place  nnder  circamstanoes  which  render  snch  an  explanation 
perfectly  inadmissible,  and  compel  us  to  refer  it  to  causes  totally  independent 
of  those  of  yellow  fever. 

These  facts  show,  therefore,  that  the  occurrence  of  black  vomit,  as  already 
stated,  is  not  by  itself  sufficient  to  characterize  the  disease.  Equally  certain 
is  it,  that  other  facts  demonstrate  the  impropriety  of  assigning  a  different 
nosological  position  to,  and  of  refusing  to  view  in  the  light  of  tme  yellow 
fever,  or  referring  to  causes  different  from  those  to  which  this  disease  owes 
its  origin,  cases  presenting  its  well-known  characteristic  symptoms,  on  the 
score  of  their  not  being  attended  with  the  discharge  of  the  black  matter  in 
question.  In  illustration  of  the  inadmissibility  of  such  a  conclusion,  appeal 
may  be  made  to  the  well  known  circumstance  that,  with  few  exceptions,  none 
of  those  who  recover  from  the  fever  throw  up  coffee-ground  matter,  whick, 
when  it  does  present  itself,  is  very  generally  an  attendant  on  fatal  cases. 
Nay,  it  is  not  less  tme,  that  even  among  those  who  die,  and  especially  wheii 
the  disease  ends  suddenly  or  rapidly,  or  the  brain  is  early  implicated,  blad 
vomit  often  fails  to  show  itself.^  In  this  city>  in  1820,  iVwas  competed  to 
have  done  so  in  nearly  one-third  of  the  fatal  cases.*  It  was  frequently  ab* 
sent  during  the  formidable  epidemic  of  Barcelona,  in  1821.*  In  Gibraltar, 
in  1814,  black  vomit  was  rarely  seen.^  In  the  eighty-fourth  regiment  (Bri* 
tish)  at  Jamaica,  in  the  epidemic  of  1827,  the  black  vomit,  according  to  tke 
surgeon's  official  report,  rarely  appeared  in  fatal  cases,  although  the  fever 
was  so  severe  that  one  hundred  and  forty  men  died  in  six  weeks.*  Dr.  Baa- 
croft  remarks,  that  in  cases  in  which  the  brain  suffers  much,  and  these  are 
not  unfrequent,  the  black  voipit  does  not  commonly  occur.*  Dr.  R.  JacksoB 
observes,  that  if  the  fever  terminates  before  the  third  day,  black  vomiting  is 
scarcely  ever  seen ;  so,  also,  when  the  disease  does  not  go  through  the  vsiial 
processes,  which  is  the  case  in  the  concentrated  form  of  the  fever  in  persons 
of  a  phlegmatic,  and  of  what  he  calls  the  gangrenous  temperament  (the  form 
which  prevailed  at  Grenada  in  1793),  for  in  this  form  the  black  vomit  ocenrs 
''  on  some  occasions  near  the  last  hours  of  life ;  but  not  often,  and  only  when 
the  vascular  action  has  been  excited  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  preceding 
course  of  the  disease."^  During  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  on  board  the 
French  frigate  PHermione,  at  the  Havana,  the  black  vomit  was  rerj  fre- 
quently absent ;  for  in  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  cases  which  fell  under 

>  Bone  on  Yellow  Feyer,  p.  4;  Lewis,  New  OrleADi  Jonni.,  it.  159. 

*  JackMD,  an  Aooount  of  the  Yellow  or  Malignant  Feyer  which  apptftred  ia  the  CHf 
of  Philadelphia  in  1820,  p.  56. 

s  Rochonz,  Reoherohet  sur  lee  diff^rentes  Maladies  qu'on  appdle  Tiinf  JauM^ 
p.  552. 
«  Cyo.  of  Praot.  Med.,  ii.  272-S. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  272.  •  Essay  on  the  Yellow  FcTer,  p.  18. 
7  A  Sketoh  of  the  History  and  Cure  of  Febrile  Diseases,  i.  94. 
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the  obserratiaii  of  Mr.  Maher,  that  symptom  was  only  noticed  seveii  times.* 
In  New  York,  in  1823,  the  black  vomit  was  also  of  comparatively  rare  occar- 
lence.  In  two  hundred  and  fifty-fonr  cases  which  ended  fatally,  this  symptom 
appemred  only  in  eighty  or  ninety.'  In  1819  it  was  equally  rare."  At 
Natchei,  in  1828,  h  was  only  a  casual  symptom,  occurring  most  commonly 
in  tlie  congestive  form  of  the  disease.*  In  Gibraltar;  in  1828,  according  to 
Dr.  OHlkrest,  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  cases,  only  six  vomited  it  during 
life.  Dr.  Davy,  in  a  note  to  Dr.  Blair's  excellent  Essay  on  the  Teliaw  Fever, 
aDndes  to  an  epidemic  at  Barbadoes,  in  1811,  in  which  the  gastric  symptoms 
were  Tery  inconsiderable.  And  the  same  absence  of  it,  though  not  always 
to  the  same  extent,  has  been  noticed  in  other  cities  of  this  country,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  on  board  of  infected  vessels.' 

It  ifl  to  be  remarked,  that  in  maiiy  of  the  fatal  cases  in  which  the  matter  of 
tlie  black  vomit  is  not  ejected  from  thestomach,  it  may  sometimes  be  detected 
Ib  thmt  organ  during  life  by  the  swelling  of  the  abdomen  and  the  gurgling 
moise  heard  on  motion.*    More  frequently  it  is  discovered  on  dissection.' 

Nor  is  it  less  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  considerable  difference  is  found  to 
u  regards  the  frequency  of  this  symptom,  in  different  places,  or  at  dif- 
times  in  the  same  plape.  While,  as  we  have  seen,  it  occurred  seldom 
OB  BOBM  occasions  in  the  West  Indies;  at  Dominica,  in  1838,"  and  at  Guada- 
krape,  duriug  several  years,*  it  was  found  in  a  large  majority  of  fatal  cases. 
At  Galveston,  in  1889,  it  was  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  indeed  constant  in 
bad  and  fetal  cases.^  During  the  epidemic  of  1839,  at  New  Orleans,  the 
black  vomit  was  less  frequently  noticed  than  it  had  been  in.  former  seasons,*^ 
but  in  1844,  it  again  showed  itself  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and,  indeed, 
was  proportionally  more  common  than  heretofore.*'  Dr.  Blair  informs  us 
that  at  Demerara,  in  1887,  the  mortality  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  four 
out  of  two  thousand  and  seventy-one  cases.  •  Of  those  who  died,  three  hun- 
'died  and  sixty-six  had  the  black  vomit.*'  While  in  New  York,  as  we  have 
the  discharge  occurred  but  rarely,  even  in  fatal  cases ;  we  learn  that, 


>  AualM  MarldiBM  for  1842,  pp.  847,  860. 

*  Towaaend,  pp.  168-4;  Pasealis,  J.  M^d.  de  Marteilles,  y.  140. 

*  a  Drmke,  Med.  Repot.,  xzii.  186. 

«  Merrill,  PhiU.  Med.  andPhjs.  Joorn.,  tiL  245. 

*  IrrinOy  p.  80;  Yateiiiin,  p.  27;  Archer,  Med.  Bee.,  y.  68;  Baxter,  Med.  Repos., 
xiL  8;  A.  Smith,  Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  xxt.  508;  Stone,  New  Orleans  Joorn.,  ii.  558; 
Di^BOfB,  Ecleetie  Joorn.,  It.  110;  Erans  on  Yellow  Feyer,  p.  257;  Osgood,  p.  12; 
B^7«  Typbos  d'Am.,  p.  240;  Blidr,  p.  82;  Pym,  2d  od.,  p.  81 ;  Minijtes  of  the  Pro- 
ceediogt  relative  to  the  Fer^r  whieh  oocorred  on  board  the  Macedonia,  p.  29. 

*  Dickson,  Essays,  p.  860;  Wood,  L  801. 

^  Michel,  Charleston  Joorn.,  t.  748 ;  Townsend,  p.  190;  R.  Armstrong,  p.  169;  Loois, 
p.  218;  S.  Jackson,  p.  56;  Dickson,  Chapman's  Joorn.,  ill  281 ;  Ticknor,  N.  A.  Joum., 
iii.  228 ;  A.  Smith,  Amer.  Joorn.  Med.  Sei.,  zxy.  508. 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Snrg.  Joorn.,  liii.  82,  8.  *  Rochoox,  op.  cit.,  p.  552. 

*  A.  Smitk,  Amer.  Joora.  Med.  Sci.,  xxy.  508,  and  Essay,  p.  15. 

>■  Rept,  pp.  160,  825.  ^  New  Orleans  Journ.,  riL  48. 

*  Pases  49,  82. 
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in  former  epidemics,  the  nambef  of  cades  in  which  it  was  observed  amoanted' 
to  full  one-half  of  those  that  died.^  In  Charleston,  it  was  comparatiyely 
seldom  enconntered  in  1817,  1824,  and  1827;  while  in  1885  it  was  fre-' 
quent." 

From  all  that  precedes — from  the  fact  that  the  ejection  of  black  romit  is 
observed,  occasionally  at  least,  in  other  and  diyersified  complaints,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  fails  to  present  itself  in  a  large  number  of  cases  in 
regard  to  the  tme  nature  of  which  there  can  be  no  difference  of  sentiment, 
even  in  many  of  those  that  terminate  fatally — ^we  cannot,  as  already  stated, 
regard  it  as  sufficient  by  itself  to  characterize  the  disease  as  tme  yellow  ferer, 
or  coincide  in  sentiment  with  those  who  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
cases  otherwise  presenting  the  same  or  kindred  phenomena,  founded  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  discharge  in  some  and  its  absence  in  others.  But,  while 
entertaining  these  views,  every  one  conversant  with  the  disease  from  personal 
observation,  and  who  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  results  obtained 
in  various  parts  of  yellow  fever  regions,  whether  in  tropical  or  tempeiato 
latitudes,  is  aware  that  the  black  vomit  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  true 
yellow  fever  than  in  any  other  form  of  febrile  or  other  complaints.  Indeed, 
though,  strictly  speaking,  rather  a  peculiar  termination  than  a  symptom  of 
the  disease,  since  it  does  not  Occur  till  late  in  the  attack,  and  even  then  only 
in  a  certain  category  of  cases,  yet  these,  owing  to  the  malignancy  and  usual 
fatality  of  the  disease,  are  so  numerous,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  discharge 
among  them  so  common,  that  the  black  vomit  may  be  regarded  not  strictly 
as  pathognomonic  of  the  disease,  but  as  a  highly  usefhl  diagnostie  sign,  so 
common  that  the  word  yellow  fever  brings  up  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  black 
vomit,  and  vice  vertd.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  it  presents 
itself  in  more  than  a  few  isolated  cases,  and  particularly  when  it  is  associated 
with  other  symptoms  dearly  appertaining  to  ^e  fever,  or  when,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  these,  it  occurs  daring  the  existence  of  an  epidemic,  it  stamps  the 
disease  with  a  character  which  prevents  it  from  being  mistaken  for  any  other, 
and  affords  us  one  of  the  most  useful  means  for  drawing  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  cases  in  which  it  is  observed,  and  others  which  prevail  at  the 
same  time,  but  run  thdir  coarse  to  recovery  or  death  without  exhibiting  it. 

Not  only  is  the  black  vomit  a  very  frequent  attendant  on  yellow  fever 
daring  life,  but  it  is  almost  constantly  found  after  death  in  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach,  of  the  duodenum,  or  of  some  portions  of  the  Intestinal  tube.  We 
have  already  seen  that  it  is  not  unusoally  foand  there,  especially  in  the  for- 
mer organ,  in  cases  in  which  it  was  not  ejected  during  the  eourse  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  it  seldom  happens  that  the  same  result  is  not  obtained  when  sneb 
ejection  has  taken  place.  It  is  recorded  by  almost  every  writer  who  has  de- 
voted attention  to  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  disease;  by  some  of  whom 
it  is  represented  as  of  very  ordinary,  by  others  as  of  constant  occurrenee. 
Dr.  Blair  remarks  that  black  vomit  in  the  stomach  is  the  rule,  its  absence  the 
exception."    Dr.  A.  Smith,  of  Texas,  met  with  it  in  all  the  aotopsies  he 

*  Towuend,  pp.  164, 194.         *  Dioksim,  Edeotio  Joyuh.,  iv.  110.         •  Psfs  103. 
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made,  with,  perliaps,  s  siogle  exception.*  Dr.  Webb  says :  "  I  think  I  was 
present  at  more  than  one  hundred  pott-marUm  examinations  of  subjects  who 
died  of  jellow  ferer  at  Barbadoes.  The  stomach  was  distended  with  gas, 
and  contained  more  or  less  black  vomit  I  do  not  recpllect  having  been 
present  at  the  opening  of  any  body  when  black  vomit  was  not  fonnd."*  And 
other  investigators,  whether  in  this  city,  during  the  various  fearful  epidemics 
by  which  it  has  been  visited,  from  1T93  to  the  present  year,  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States,  in  Europe,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  southern  coast  of  this 
country  or  Africa^  have  made  similar  statements." 

The  black  vomit  oBoally  makes  its  appearance  at  the  opening,  or  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  stage  of  the  disease ;  sometimes  at  the  decline  of  the 
first  stage;  occasionally,  but  rarely,  during  the  first  or  febrile  paroxysm. 
From  this,  it  will  be  easily  perceived  by  those  who  are  aware  of  the  ordinary 
duration  of  those  stages  which,  though  varyipg  somewhat  in  different  cases 
nd  in  different  seasons,  do  not  do  so  very  materially,  that. the  most  usual 
^od  of  its  appearance  is  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  In  some  instances 
it  occars  earlier,  and  sometimes  later.  It  has,  in  some  cases,  as  Dr.  Dickson 
ad  others  remark,  shown  itself  within  twenty-eight  or  thirty  hours  from  the 
eoouBencement  of  the  attack,^  or  even  sooner.  The  second  day  is  not  unfre- 
fiently  mentioned  as  that  of  its  appearance.^  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
it  sometimes  retarded  as  late  as  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  day,  or  even 
aueh  beyond.*    The  following  table,  .showing  the  number  of  cases  out  of  a 

>  Tnns.  of  N.  T.  AeacL  of  Med.,  i.  64.  * 

'  Second  Report  on  Quarantine,  p.  866.    Lond.,  1862. 

'  PhjBiek,  Med.  Repository,  t.  180;  lb.,  in  Rush,  ii.  92;  Ffirth,  pp.  86,  87;  Bache, 
Am.  Joam.,  N.  S.,  pp.  121,  2;  Caldwell,  FeTer  of  1805,  p.  99;  Parrish,  Med.  Museum, 
B.  88;  Lowber,  ib.,  v.  19,  20,  21,  22;  Lawrence,  Phil.  Med.  and  Pbys.  Joum.,  z.  4,  7, 
1,10, 11,  268;  KeUy,  Am.  Joum.,  N.a,  sir.  282;  Harrison,  N.  0.  Jonm.,  ii.  189;  War 
riag,  p.  49;  NotI,  Am.  Jonm.,  N.  8.,  iz.  280;  Valentin,  p.  180;  Groe,  p.  19;  Cbabert, 
y,  18;  Ferer  of  New  Orleans  in  1820,  p.  10;  Ticknor,  North  Amer.  Joum.,  iii.  229; 
Heastis,  Topog.  of  Louisiana,  p.  22 ;  Dickson,  Philad.  Med.  and  Phjs.  Joum.,  iii.  266 ; 
lb.,  ziy.  206;  A.  Smith,  Am.  Joum.,  zzt.  604;  Hicks,  N.  0.  Joum.,  t.  221;  Slade,  ib.,  i. 
M,  94;  Hayne,  Charleston  Joum.,  vi.  842,  628,  &c. ;  Townsend,  pp.  190,  191 ;  Dalmas, 
f.  15;  8.  Jackson,  p.  66;  Arcjula,  pp.  418,  426,  427;  Louis,  pp.  80,  81,  &o. ;  Pariset, 
p.  418 ;  Palloni,  p.  11 ;  Burnett,  p.  248;  Fellowes,  p.  68 ;  Vance  (in  Pym),  p.  6 ;  O'Halr 
liran«  pp.  189,  192;  Audonard,  pp.  161,  162;  R.  Jackson,  Fct.  of  Spain,  p.  88;  Imray, 
Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Uii.  82,  88,  90;  lb.,  IziT.  880;  Copland,  iii.  161;  Blair,  p. 
92;  Arnold,  pp.  817,  811;  Osgood,  p.  12;  VaUble,  p.  848;  Gillespie,  p.  70;  Pugnet,  p. 
S68;  Ralph,  Ed.  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  iL  80;  J.  Clark,  p.  19;  Catel,  p.  12;  Mc Arthur  (in 
Johnaon),  p.  849;  Frost,  Med.  Repos.,  ziii.  268;  Hunter,  p.  161;  R.  Jackson,  Sketch,  i. 
79,  114;  lb..  Treatise,  p.  266;  Dubreuil,  Joum.  UniTersel,  Tiii.  829;  Caillot,  p.  167; 
Urandren,  p.  7 ;  Sayar^,  p.  461 ;  Hacket,  Med.-Cbirarg.  Rot.,  ztI.  290 ;  ETans,  pp. 
215,  216  ;  Cjclop.  of  Pract  Med.,  ii.  276;  Rufz,  p.  18;  Bally,  p.  194;  R.  Armstrong,  p. 
169;  Maher,pp.  846,  884;  Grant,  p.  47;  Bone,  pp.  26,  27;  Bancroft,  p.  24;  Belcher, 
Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  zziii.  261 ;  Furlong,  Med.-Chimrg.  Joum.,  zzt.  290;  Bojle, 
p.  284;  Rochouz,  pp.  861,  682 ;  Diet,  des  Sci.  M^,  zt.  841 ;  Leyacher,  p.  76 ;  Heastie, 
p.  22. 

*  Dickson,  Am.  Joum.,  iL  78;  Kelly,  ib.,  zIt.  884. 

*  Imray,  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  liiL  p.  88.  *  Bone,  p.  8, 
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total  of  three  bandred  and  sixty-six,  in  which  the  symptom  was  obserred  on 
different  days  of  the  disease  in  Demerara,  daring  the  epidemic  of  1837,^  will 
apply  with  sufficient  exactness  to  other  places  and  other  seasons,  to  be  n^ 
in  illostration  of  the  subject  before  us : — 
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In  Ciiarleston,  in  1854,  black  vomit  occurred  sometimes  thirty*six  hoars 
after  the  first  invasion  of  the  fever.  In  other  cases,  it  did  not  come  on  until 
the  fifth  day." 

The  black  vomit  has,  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of  the  yellow 
fever,  been  viewed  by  professional  and  unprofessional  observers,  as  a  highly 
anHEkvourable  sign.  It  is  more  so  than  the  jaundiced  condition  of  the  skin, 
being,  in  that  respect,  according  to  Dr.  Blair,  who  has  paid  much  attention 
to  th^  subject,  in  the  proportion  of  75.68  to  46.23.  Indeed,  the  ejection  of 
black  matter  from  the  stomach,  or  its  effusion  in  that  cavity,  has  usually  bemi 
foand  to  portend,  with  almost  unerring  certainty,  the  approach  of  death. 
Such  has  been  the  case  in  some  of  the  epidemics  of  our  city,  as  also  in  those 
of  other  parts  of  this  country,  Europe,  and  tropical  regions,  when  the  dis* 
charge  upwards  of  even  a  small  portion  of  the  fluid  has  proved  with  few,  if 
any  exceptions,  the  precursor  of  a  fatal  issue."  In  other  places  and  seasons, 
perhaps  also  in  the  hands  of  other  physicians,  the  black  vomit  has  not  been 
found  so  universally  to  indicate  an  unfavorable  issue.  At  all  times,  and  even 
daring  the  piost  fearfully  malignant  visitations  of  the  disease,  a  few  cases 
present  themselves  in  which  the  patients  escape  after  throwing  up  the  justly 
dreaded  matter;  while,  on  some  occasions,  the  number  of  recoveries,  not* 
withstanding  the  advent  of  the  discharge,  i&  comparatively  large.  Yatable 
says,  in  reference  to  the  epidemic  of  Ouadaloupe  in  1826 :  "  We  have  seen 
men  leave  and  rejoin  their  regiments  (corps)  who,  during  severai-days,  had 
thrown  up  the  matter  of  black  vomit."*  Dr.  Ralph  saw  three  cases  of  reco- 
very  among  the  sick  of  his  regiment  at  Barbadoes  in  1817.^  Dr.  Dickson 
remarks  that  the  black  vomit  is  not  always  fatal ;'  and,  in  another  publica- 
tion, states  that  in  1827,  at  Charleston,  the  number  of  recoveries  after  the 


"  Blair,  p.  9.  ■  Wragg,  Charleston  Joum.,  x.  82. 

*  Rush,  ill.  61 ;  lb.,  It.  84;  Carrie,  p.  89;  Caldwell,  FeTer  of  1805,  p.  85;  Parriah, 
Med.  Mu8.,  ill.  192;  S.  Jackson,  p.  56;  Lining,  ii.  429;  Ashbel  Smith,  p.  82;  Sheeut, 
p.  120;  Merrill,  N.  O.  Joum.,  yiii.  6;  lb.,  Memphis  Record,  iii.  No.  4;  Gros,  p.  17; 
Ferer  on  board  the  Macedonian,  p.  29;  Hajne,  Charleston  Joum.,  rii.  p.  10;  Rooppe, 
pp.  408,  411 ;  Imray,  Ed.  Joum.,  liii.  82;  lb.,  Iziv.  829;  Desportes,  i.  199;  Lempriere, 
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449;  R.  Amold,  p.  821;  Ferguson,  RecoL,  p.  125;  Catel,  p.  11;  Anderson,  p.  7;  Aa- 
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discharge  was  great  beyond  all  former  example.*    Five  per  cent,  of  black 
Tomit  cases,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Lewis,  recovered  at  Mobile  hi  1843."    In 
another  place,  he  states  that  "  fourteen  patients  were  saved"  that  year  "atter 
the  appearance  of  this  nsnally  fatal  symptom.'"    In  reference  to  the  epide- 
mic of  Charleston,  in  1852,  Dr.  Cain  writes  to  me:  "  There  have  been  quite 
a  number  of  recoTeries  after  black  vomit  in  this  epidemic."    Of  fifty-nine 
cases  which  recovered  on  that  occasion  in  the  city  ward  of  Roper  Hospital, 
under  the  care  of  Drs.  Hnger  and  Post,  two  threw  up  black  vomit,  and  nine 
got  well  alter  passing  it  copiously  by  stool.*    In  1854,  ont  of  74  cases,  in 
which  the  fluid  was  thrown  np,  9  recovered.^    In  his  accoant  of  the  epidemic 
of  1793,  Dr.  Bush  states  that  many  recovered  who  had  thrown  up  the  black- 
<»>loared  matter.     Of  366  cases  of  black  vomit  mentioned  by  Dr.  Blair  as 
ocearring  at  Demerara  in  1837,  ont  of  2,071  cases  of  the  disease,  only  277 
died,  giving  the  centesimal  mortality  stated  above,  viz :  75.68.*    ''  Fifty-five 
soldiers  affected  with  the  gastric  disease  called  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Bone  says, 
were  received  into  the  Naval  Hospital,  Barbadoes,  in  1821 ;  17  of  these' vo- 
iBited ;  33  did  dot  vomit;  11  of  them  died ;  and  of  these,  6  vomited  and  5 
did  not  vomit"'    Cases  of  recovery  after  the  discharge  of  blaok  vomit  were 
not  anfreqoent  in  the  yellow  fever  which  has  lately  prevailed  epidemically  on 
tlie  coast  of  Brazil.    Three  occorred  on  board  of  a  single  ship,  the  Tweed. 
Others  in  another  English  vessel,  the  Cormorant.*     In  the  fever  of  Pemam- 
baco  in  1850,  Dr.  Arbnckle  says  he  saw  ten  persons  recover  after  black  vomit.* 
Dr.  Fenner  thinks  that  when  well-marked  black  vomit  occurs,  the  chance 
of  recoTery  is  not  mnch  over  one  in  one  hundred.   In  1853,  he  had  two  reco- 
Teries in  his  pri?ate  practice  and  several  in  his  wards  at  the  Charity  Hospital. 
A  patient  of  the  late  Dr.  Hester  threw  np  black  vomit  copiously  during  twenty- 
foor  hours,  and  recovered.     There  were  fifteen  recoveries  from  black  vomit 
m  the  Maison  de  Sante  (where  the  number  of  cases  was  338),  according  to 
tiie  resident  surgeon.  Dr.  Boyer.     Professor  Jones  had  two  recoveries  in 
pirivate  practice,  and  eight  or  ten  at  the  Charity  Hospital.     Drs.  McKelvey, 
Lindsay,  M.  Dowler,  Wedderburn,  and  Rushton,  had  some  twenty  more ; 
and  Dr.  Chappin,  house  surgeon  of  the  Charity  Hospital,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  seven  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  black  vomit  in  that  institution 
recovered.     Dr.  P.  states  that  there  were  more  recoveries  from  it  during  that 
season  than  was  ever  known  before.^ 

"  Mr.  Amiel,  who  witnessed  three  yellow  fever  epidemics  at  Gibraltar, 
states  that  he  met  with  two  instances  in  children,  where  recovery  took  place 
after  the  appearance  of  black  vomit.     Surgeon  Collow,  of  the  84th  regiment, 

• 
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gays,  in  his  official  report  to  the  Army  Medical  Board,  relative  to  the  yellow 
fever,  as  it  appeared  in  his  corps  at  Fort  Augosta,  Jamaica,  in  the  year  1827, 
that  the  black  vomit  *  is  not  invariably  fatal ;  examples,  more  than  one,  in  my 
regiment,  are  now  living.'"  Dr.  Bone,  depnty-inspector  of  hospitals,  who 
has  had  an  experience  of  many  years  in  the  West  Indies,  is  very  precise  upon 
this  point,  in  an  official  report  relative  to  an  epidemic  which  prevailed  at 
Barbadoes,  in  1821.  He  there  not  only  refers  to  some  cases  in  which  reco« 
very  took  place  after  having  vomited  black  (*'  China  ink-coloured")  fluid,  as 
well  as  flaky  brown  blood,  usually  (according  to  him)  the  precursors  of  tho 
real  black  vomit,  but  enters  into  minute  details  relative  to  two  cases  ulti- 
mately terminatidg  favourably,  when  the  fluid  ejected  possessed  the  most 
unequivocal  characters."^ 

In  the  Havana,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Maher,  it  was  found  by  Dr.  Beloti 
whose  experience  in  the  yellow  fever,  obtained  in  private  and  hospital  prao- 
tice,  is  very  ample,  that  while  the  brownish  matter,  containing  flocculi,  is  in- 
variably an  indication  of  mortal  issue,  the  chocolate-coloured  matter,  which, 
like  the  former,  passes  under  the  name  of  blflck  vomit  (and  which  correspondi 
to  the  China  ink-coloured  matter,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bone,  and  considereA 
by  him  as  the.  precursor  of  the  real  black  vomit),  is  not  necessarily  so."  Dr* 
Hufz  met  with  one  instance  of  recovery,  at  ])4[artinique,  in  1838,  after  tht 
occurrence  of  real  black  vomit."  At  Barcelona,  some  few  recovered,^  and 
cases  of  a  simijar  kind  are  alluded  to  by  Alexander  Hosack,'  E.  H.  Smith,* 
Desportes,^  Harrison,"  R.  Jackson,*  and  Catel.^   > 

It  may  be  remarked  thi^t,  in  reference  to  the  degpree  of  importance  to 
be  attached  io  the  black  vomit  in  a  prognostical  point  of  view,  much 
depends  on  the  class  of  individuals  affected,  the  peculiar  appearance  and 
physical  properties  of  the  fluid,  and  the  quantity  in  which  it  is  ejected. 
According  to  Dr.  Fenner,  black  vomit  and  other  hemorrhages  rarely  occur 
amongst  full-blooded  negroes,  though  he  has  heard  of  a  number  of  cases^ 
and  in  1853  had  one  himself.  Mulattoes  and  quadroons  are  almost  as  liable 
to  them  in  yellow  fever  as  white  people,  and  quite  a  number  have  died  of 
hemorrhages  that  year.  Black  vomit  is  quite  common  amongst  white  child- 
ren with  yellow  fever,  but  they  are  far  more  apt  to  recover  from  it  than 
adults.**  We  have  seen  that,  according  to  Dr.Bone,  recovery  may  take  place 
so  long  as  the  discharge  consists  of  China  ink-coloured  fluid,  as  well  as  flaky 
brown  blood,  and  that  Dr.  Belot  entertains  hopes  so  long  as  the  patient  throws 
up  only  a  chocolate-coloured  matter.  Much  to  the  same  effect  are  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  who  found  that  so  long  as  the  black  vomit  is  raised 
in  small  quantities,  thick  and  pasty,  and  is  thrown  up  with  a  natural  mucns, 

■  Cyol.  ii.  278,  274.  >  Annales  MMithnes,  p.  848. 
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tkere  is  some  liope  of  reooTery.  When,  on  t}ie  other  hand,  the  fluid  is  thin 
lad  black,  and  contaioe  the  coffee-g^nnd  sediment,  its  appearance  should 
always  be  Tiewed  as  a  sign  of  fearful  omen.*  Dr.  Fenner  says,  after  alluding 
to  the  disgorgement  of  vessels  by  black  romit:  "Hence,  we  may  explain  a 
het  that  has  been  obserTed  by  many,  vis:  that  recovery  is  more  apt  to  take 
place  after  free  discharges  of  black  vomit  than  after  very  slight."  On  this 
sabject,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  Dr.  Fenner  stands  alone. 

In  eases  of  recovery,  the  discharge  is  sometimes  protracted  a  very  long 

wbile,  and  even  in  some  cases  continues  amid  a  train  of  phenomena,  with 

wbieh  we  coold  scarcely  have  anticipated  to  find  it  associated.    In  a  case 

stated  by  Dr.  Logan,  and  referred  to  by  Professor  Dickson,  of  Charleston, 

Uaek  vomit  was  thrown  op  during  the  convalescence  of  a  juvenile  patient, 

whose  recovery  did  not  seem  at  all  retarded  by  the  circumstance  or  its  cause. 

In  one  ease,  nnder  the  care  of  Dr.  Prioleau,  the  patient  lived  after  ejecting 

the  black  vomit  for  foorteen  saccessive  days."  I  have  heard  of  a  case  in  which 

the  discharge  continued,  though  in  very  small  quantities,  for  twenty-one  days. 

Tke  patient  recovered.    These,  however,  are  unusual  cases.    More  commonly, 

eoBTsleseence  is  soon  established,  and  the  discharge  ceases.     In  a  few  fatal 

cues,  the  patient  lingers  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  black  vomit. 

Om,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Dickson,  lived  ten  days  after  its  occurrence.    But,  in 

the  majority  of  instances,  life  is  not  long  protracted.     The  patient  is  some- 

tiflKs  carried  off  in  less  than  twenty-four,  sometimes  in  two  or  three  hours. 

In  some  fatal  instances,  the  discharge  of  black  vomit  comes  on  unexpect- 
edly, and  is  almost  inunediately  or  soon  after  followed  by  symptoms  of  im- 
pending dissolation.  During  the  mouths  of  July,  August,  and  September, 
1853,  this  was  found  to  occur  in  several  of  the  cases  which  fell  under  my  per- 
iossl  observation.  The  patienfts,  after  appearing  to  be  doing  well,  during  the 
deceptive  period  of  the  metaptosis  or  remission,  or  presenting  few  symptoms 
portending  immediate  danger,  suddenly  threw  up  more  or  less  of  the  matter, 
and  were  soon  attacked  with  convulsions  or  other  phenomena  of  like  import. 
In  other  instances,  the  first  effect  of  the  ejection  seems  to  be  of  the  most 
beneficial  kind«  On  its  occurrence,  the  feelings  of  the  patient  improve; 
leme  of  the  more  unpromising  symptoms  mend ;  the  restlessness  diminishes ; 
the  inability  to  take  food,  Uie  tension  and  distress  at  the  epigastrium  and 
abdomen  generally  subside ;  the  tongue  assumes  a  cleaner  and  more  healthful 
i^ipearance,  and  the  patient  often  experiences  a  singular  tranquillity  of  body 
sad  mind.*  Dr.  Blair,  who  has  in  an  especial  manner  pointed  out  these  cir* 
comstances,  renmrks  that  when,  with  sudden  improvement  of  the  tongue  and 
other  symptoms,  there  exists  dirty  or  other  discoloration  of  the  surface,  and 
at  the  period  of  the  disease  when  black  vomit  might  be  expected,  then  suc- 
cussion  wUl  sometimes  detect  the  presence  of  the  effused  fluid  before  vomiting 
occurs.^    But,  whether  the  detection  be  made  or  not,  effusion,  under  these 

■  New  Orleftos  Joarn.,  it.  169.  '  Dickson,  Am.  Joani.,  ii.  78. 
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oircnmstances,  maj  justly  be  saspected  or  feared  at  the  time,  or  very  soom 
after,  anless  those  changes  be  accompanied  by  others  of  a  favourable  cha- 
racter ;  the  connection  between  the  effusion  and  -the  sudden  amendmeDt  in 
question  being,  as  already  stated,  frequently  noticed. 

The  discharge  of  black  vomit,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, Is  not  necessarily  attended  with  debility  of  mind  and  body.  So  for 
from  this,  experience  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  teaches  that,  in  not  a  few 
cases,  the  retention  of  the  muscular  power  and  intellectual  fonctions,  self- 
possession,  and  courage,  is  remarkably  great,  at  a  time,  too,  when  every  other 
symptom  portends  the  approach  of  death.  This  occurs  often  in  the  last  stage 
of  ,the  disease,  when  the  latter  has  run  its  usual  course,  and  also  in  what  baa 
been  denominated  walking  cases,  in  which  the  inflammatory  or  pyrexial  stage 
is  wanting,  and  the  disease,  while  presenting  th^  remarkable  feature  in  ques- 
tion, passes  at  once  to  the  malignant  stage.  Dr.  Harrison  remarks  that 
''some  will  even  get  out  of  bed  and  walk  about,  declaring  they  are  perfect^ 
well,  and  wish  to  dress  themselves."^  The  following  statements  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this.  The  first,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Dickson,  is  inte* 
resting:  "I  saw  a  patient  in  our  Marine  Hospital,  in  1817,  walking  from 
ward  to  ward  with  a  vessel  under  his  arm,  to  receive  the  black  vomit  wbieh 
he  threw^  up  from  time  to  time.  He  continued  this  practice  for  ten  days^  until 
within  fifteen  minutes  of  his  death,  which  took  place  suddenly  and  altogether 
unexpectedly  to  the  poor  fellow;  he  had  always  expressed  the  most  eheeifd 
and  confident  expectation  of  recovery,  notwithstanding  this  usually  mvch 
dreaded  symptom."* 

A«  man  came  into  the  office  of  a  physician  in  New  Orleans,  and  said  that 
his  friends  had  persuaded  him  to  consult  a  physician,  although  he  himself 
believed  there  was  no  occasion  for  it ;  whilst  conversing,  he  asked  for  a  basin, 
and  threw  up  a  large  quantity  of  black  vomit."  Dr.  Townsend,  in  his  E$taf 
on  Black  Vomit,  mentions  the  case  of  an  individual  who  walked  about  two 
hours  befor6  his  death,  while  vomiting  up  the  fluid  in  question  (p.  5).  Dr. 
Dashiel  relates  a  case  in  which  it  unexpectedly  appeared  whilst  a  man  was 
getting  shaved  in  a  barber's  shop,  at  Vera  Cruz.  Dr.  Fenner,  from  whom  I 
derive  the  above  fact,  says:  '^I  myself  have  seen  a  man  lying  quietly  in  bis 
bed  at  the  Charity  Hospital  (New  Orleans),  reading  a  hook,  while  the  fatal 
black  vomit  was  upon  him.  He  seemed  to  be  surprised  at  the  minute  inqui- 
ries I  made  about  his  case,  and,  as  I  turned,  asked  if  I  thought  he  was  in  anj 
danger,  I  gave  him  an  equivocal  answer,  and  left  him  in  blissful  ignorance. 
He  resumed  his  story,  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  The  next  morning  he  was 
dead."* 

An  officer  said  to  Dr.  Ferguson :  "You  see  I  am  posting  fast  to  the  othev 
world,  and  you  cannot  prevent  it ;  but  I  am  as  easy  as  if  I  was  in  a  post- 
chaise."    Another,  the  Governor-General  of  the  West  India  and  Leeward 

■  New  Orleans  Joarn.,  ii.  188. 
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Colonies,  "when  he  contemplated  that  harbinger  of  death,  the  black  Tomit, 
poaring  frooi  his  stomach,  on  the  evening  preceding  his  death,  rose  from  his 
cooch,  iir  full  possession  of  all  his  acnmen,  to  execute  some  legal  deeds  of 
ioportaoce,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  in  reply  to  my  dissaasions,  he  could 
with  equal  facility  ha^e  drawn  out  a  plan  for  military  operations."^ 

In  many  cases,  the  ejection  of  the  black  matter  has  been  preceded  by  mach 
isiisea  and  distress  at  the  stomach,  as  well  as  by  much  vomiting.  In  such 
iattances,  the  substances  thrown  up  consist  usually,  at  first,  of  the  fluids  swal- 
lowed,.mixed  or  not  with  more  or  less  bile.  These  are  followed  by  mucus 
containing  particles  of  floccnli,  resembling  bees'  wings,  and  soon  after  by 
tke  fully-formed  fluid.  In  some  instances,  this  gradation  is  not  observed,  and 
tke  patient,  after  vomiting  at  first  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  ejects  suddenly 
aid  unexpectedly  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  well-constituted  coffee-ground 
■stter.  In  some  few  cases,  the  vomiting  is  preceded,  as  Dr.  Musgrave  has 
observed,  and  as  I  have  also  seen,  by  a  wedge-like,  sensation  at  the  cardia,  of 
II  if  a  marble  were  sticking  there.  I  do  not  know  that  this  symptom  has  ever 
failed  to  be  followed  by  the  ejection  in  question.  But  while  such  is  usually 
tke  course  noticed  in  respect  to  the  antecedents  of  the  black  vomit,  it  not 
ufreqaently  happens  that,  prior  to  the  discharge  of  that  fluid,  the  patient 
kd  not  been  troubled  with  nausea  or  vomiting;  that  the  stomach  had  retained 
everything  swallowed — food,  drink,  or  medicine — and  that  no  burning  sensa- 
tion had  been  con^>lained  of  before.'  In  a  case  which  came  under  my  ob- 
KTvation  in  1853,  the  patient  appeared  to  be  doing  well  during  three  or  four 
days.  He  complained  of  nothing,  was  cheerful,  asked  for  food,  and  relished 
what  was  given  him.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
tkrew  op  three  or  four  ounces  of  a  substance  presently  to  be  described ; 
dbortly  after  became  slightly  delirious,  soon  ejected  a  small  quantity  of  black 
vomit,  had  a  convulsion,  and  died. 

The  black  vomit  is  sometimes  preceded  by  the  ejection  of  a  white,  ropy, 
add  fluid,  which  makes  its  appearance  at  the  close  of  the  second  stage,  and 
is  sometimes  discharged  in  considerable  quantities,  and  with  much  relief  to 
the  symptoms.  It  is  generally  attended  with  considerable  retching.  This 
Inid  was  very  frequently  noticed  during  the  epidemic  of  Demerara,  in  1837, 
when  it  received  the  appellation  of  ''premonitory"  or  ''precursory"  fluid,  or 
"white  vomit  "*  In  a  late  epidemic  at  Barbadoes,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Davy, 
the  white  vomit  was  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  though  not  so  common  as 
to  arrest  attention.*  Osgood  says  that  in  some  cases  there  is  a  vomiting,  not 
of  black  matter,  but  of  a  watery  substance,  of  a  slimy  nature,  and  with  it 
whatever  the  patient  may  have  lately  taken  of  drink  or  medicine  (p.  12).  In 
many  instances,  the  substance  preceding  the  black  vomit  is  found  copious  and 
colourless  {JRei^h,  ii.  66).  CathralP  describes  it  as  of  the  colour  of  whey 
or  muddy  water,  and  containing  an  acid  in  a  free  state  (p.  9).     Dr.  Har- 

'  Recollections  of  a  Profesaional  Life,  &c.,  pp.  146,  147. 
'  MosgraTe,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  ix.  134. 

*  Blair,  op.  cit,  p.  80.  *  Notes  on  BInir,  ib. 

*  Mem.  on  the  Analysis  of  the  Black  Vomit,  p,  4 ;  FeTtr  of  1798,  p.  0. 
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rison  states  that,  in  the  stomach  of  an  individaal  whom  he  dissected  at  the  New 
Orleans  Hospital,  he  found  no  black  vomit,  bnt  a  whitish  acid-smelling  liqaid, 
amounting  to  about  half  a  pint.*  Whether  these  liquids  were  similar  to  thai 
described  by  Dr.  Blair,  we  have  no  means  at  present  of  deciding  positiTelj, 
though  we  may  presume  that  they  differed  but  slightly  from  it.  In  several  of 
the  cases  of  the  disease  which  occurred  among  us  during  the  two  preceding  sea- 
sons, this  white  acid  matter  was  ejected.  In  one  instance,  when  a  fair  sample  <tf^ 
it  was  obtained,  it  was  thrown  up  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  attackp^ind  forty-eigiit 
hours  before  the  black  vomit  made  its  appearance.  Dr.  Blair  found  it  to  occir 
more  frequently  than  the  black  vomit  itself,  in  the  proportion  of  41T  of  tlie 
former  to  366  of  the  latter.  The  black  vomit  generally  followed  the  precer- 
sory  vomit;  but  many  cases  of  death  occurred  after  the  latter  only.  The 
earliness  of  its  appearance  as  antecedent  of  black  vomit  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table : — 


Dftf  of  diMMe    ' 

No.  atmftn  in  Meb  imj 


The  period  at  which  this  whitisb  fluid  is  ejected,  its  acidity,  the  probabilitj 
of  its  presence  in  the  stomach  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  black  vomits 
as  well  as  the  result  of  experiments  made  with  it,  and  to  which  I  shall,  advert 
in  the  next  chapter,  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  plays  ^'  important  part 
in  the  formation  of  that  matter. 

Except  in  some  cases,  when  the  ejection  from  the  stomach  is  easily  effeeted 
from  first  to  last,  the  expulsive  efforts  of  that  organ  are  of  a  different  kiii4 
in  ther  first  and  last  stages  of  the  yellow  fever.  At  first,  there  are  violeftt 
retching,  straining,  suffusion  of  the  face,  and  spasms  of  the  recti  musdea. 
But  when  black  vomit  is  established,  these  violent,  distressing,  and  oftea 

« 

painful  efforts  cease ;  and,  as  Dr.  Blaur  remarks,  the  stomach  seems  to  act 
alone.  It  propels  its  contents  by  an  effort  of  its  own,  and  apparently  inde* 
pendent  of  extraneous  aid,  and  the  matter  is,  as  it  were,  spouted  out,  or 
gulped  up  rather  than  regularly  vomited — without  straining  or  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  patient — almost  without  his  consciousness,  and  apparently  in  an 
involuntary  manner;  the  whole  being  the  result  of  a  jerk  or  slight  convnlshre 
effort,  as  if  effected  by  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  stomach,  diaphragm,  and 
abdominal  muscles;  or,  it  would  almost  seem,  of  the  stomach  alone.*  The 
patient,  says  Dr.  Blair,  will  speak  to  you,  lean  his  head  over  the  bed,  eject 
his  mouthful,  or  basinful  of  black  vomit,  and  resume  his  ^conversation  with 
scarcely  any  interruption.  Another  writer.  Dr.  Evans,'  says :  "  The  patient 
rarely  lifts  his  head  off  the  pillow ;  but,  turning  it  slightly  to  one  side,  by  a 
sudden  effort,  but  without  straining,  casts  a  stream  from  him.  The  stomach 
fills  again  rapidly,  and  the  same  phenomena  are  repeated." 

The  first  emission  of  this  dreaded  fluid  frequently  takes  place  suddenly 
and  without  warning.     It  is  in  such  cases  unprecedcd  by  nausea  or  the  dis- 


»  Op.  cit.,  p.  148. 


« r.  80. 


»  p.  248. 
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tnu  wbich  nsoallj  accompaDies  vomiting,  and  brooght  on  by  a  slight  change 
of  poatare  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  it  follows  hiccnp,  or  an  e^ort  to 
dbeharge  flatoa  from  the  stomach.  The  subsequent  discharges  occur  much 
ii  the  same  waj ;  but  whether  so  or  not — ^whether  preceded  bj  nausea  or 
odierfiiBe — the  emission  of  the  black  vomit  does  not  take  place  in  the  man- 
Ber  of  ordinary  emeris.  The  mnseular  motion,  and  the  sounds  accompanying 
fte  ejection  are  peculiar.  There  is  no  violent  retching ;  a  loud  or  hollow 
mmd  is  beavd,  caased  apparently  by  a  hiccup  mingled  with  a  cough. 
These  tacts  are  femiiiar  to  all  who  have  witnessed  the  disease,  and  have  been 
pomted  ont  by  numerous  writers.* 

The  matter  ejected  sometimes  comes  up  by  mouthfuls,  as  if  in  rumination, 
Mt  unfreqnently  in  a  manner  which  Dr.  Daniel,  of  Savannah,  has  not  impro- 
foij  likened  to  that  by  which  a  dyspeptic,  or  a  woman  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  spits  up  offending  matter.*  At  other  times,  perhaps  more  gene- 
nDy,  the  fluid  is,  as  it  were,  pumped  up  very  suddenly,  and  propelled  in  a 
spoot,  as  from  an  engine,  to  a  very  considerable  distance.  Dr.  Rush,  in  his 
Mcoont  of  the  epidemic  of  1798,  remarked  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
were  sometimes  thrown  up  with  a  convulsive  riiotion,  that  propelled  them  in 
a  stream  to  a  great  distance,  and  in  some  cases  all  over  the  clothes  of  the 
bjBtanders.*  Dr.  Harrison  has  seen  it,  in  the  New  Orleans  Charity  Hospital, 
ttrown  entirely  over  the  bed  of  the  next  patient,  and  fall  on  that  adjoining;* 
ud  similar  results  have  been  found  to  obtain  by  every  one  iirho  has  observed 
the  disease.* 

In  the  yellow  fever  of  this  and  other  cities  of  the  United  States,  as  also  in 
that  of  Europe  and  tropical  regions,  the  quantity  of  the  black  matter  ejected 
from  the  stomach,  though  at  first  small,  becomes  soon,  in  some  cases,  very 
Ivge.  Dr.  Carrie,  in  his  account  of  the  fever  of  1793  (p.  26),  speaks  of  the 
qoantity  thrown  up  as  being  enormous.  The  quantity,  says  Dr.  Cathrall, 
**  sometimes  becomes  so  much  augiAentM,  that  I  have  known  one  gallon 
vonnted  in  forty-eight  hours,  besides  a  considerable  quantity,  which  was  of  a 
mch  thicker  consistence;  that  was  discharged  by  the  bowels."*  Dr.  Lowber 
states  that,  in  a  case  which  came  under  his  observation,  the  stomach  con- 
Innedy  npon  admeasurement,  thirty-two  ounces  of  black  vomit.^  Dr.  Ffirth 
states  that  the  fluid  is  thrown  up  by  pints,  quarts,  and  even  gallons."  In  a 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Townsend,  of  New  York,  the  quantity  found  in  the 


■  B.  Armstrong,  p.  169;  L^wis,  New  Orleans  Joum.,  iv.  169;  Copland,  iii.  154,  Am. 
cd. ;  B.  Jaekson  (Spain),  pp.  78,  88,  101 ;  R.  Jackson,  Sketches,  i.  72;  Barry  in  Bojle, 
p.  272;  Wood,  L  801 ;  Harrison,  p.  182;  Gros,  p.  11;  Cartwright,  Med.  Recorder,  ix. 
10;  Imraj,  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  pp.  68,  82;  Dickson,  Philad.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Joum.,  iii.  256;  Ticknor,  North  Amer.  Journ.,  iii.  228;  Blair,  p.  80;  Bone,  on 
Yellow  Ferer,  p.  8 ;  Finlaj,  p.  17. 

>  Peters  of  Sayannah,  p.  72.  *  Works,  iii.  60. 

*  New  Orleans  Joom.,  ii.  182.  *  ETans,  p.  248;  Blair,  p.  80. 

*  Trans,  of  Phila.  Pbilos.  Soc,  t.  118;  lb.  Mem.,  p.  6. 
^  Med.  Museum,  t.  24. 

^  A  Treatise  on  Malignant  Fever,  &c.,  1804,  p.  38. 
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stomach  ainounted  to  two  quarts.^    The  disparity  between  the  quantity  of 
the  black  Yomit  thrown  up  and  that  of  the  fluids  swallowed,  is  often  noticed 
by  the  patients  themselves.     Dr.  Bone  informs  us  that  an  officer,  who  died 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  Barbadoes,  in  1821,  remarked,  that  a  pint  of  fluid  taken 
produced  a  quart  of  black  vomit  in  no  time.'    Dr.  B.  Jackson  states  that 
the  discharge  is  "  enormously  great,  so  far  exceeding  the  ^quantity  of  what 
has  been  taken  down  in  driak,  as  if  the  stomach  had  become  the  outlet  offH  t 
the  fliiids  contained  in  the  body."'    The  quantity  of  fluid  C|J€Cted  in  moat 
ci^es,  says  Sir  William  Pym,  who  saw  the  disease  in  both  hemispheres,  won* 
derfully  exceeds  the  quantity  drunk ;  indeed,  all  the  fluids  in  the  body  seem 
to  be  pouring  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach ;  for  when  it  has,  to  all  appear- 
ance, been  emptied  several  times,  and  the  patient  thinks  himself  relieved 
from  any  painfuj  straining,  he  is,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  withonft 
having  tasted  drink,  under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  basin/    . 
Dr.  Ticknor  speaks  of  it  as  astonishingly  great;'  Gillkrest,  as  consider* 
able;*  Archer,  as   som^imes  incredible;^  and  Lempriere,'  Ralph,*  Moa* 
grave,*^  J.  Clark,"  A.  Hjosack,^  Evans,"  Barry,**  Wood,«*  Harrison,'*  Her-    ' 
rill,*'  R.  Arnold,*". and  others,  have  dwelt  wiUi  greater  or  less  emphasis  oa    j 
the  same  fact.     The  vomiting  in  all  such  cases  is  provoked  by  swallowing 
something,  either  fluid  or  solid;  or  by. pressure  on  the  epigastrium ;  but  ii 
is  often  the  effect  of  the  mere  distension  or  irritation  of  the  stomachy  pro* 
duced  by  the  matter  itself;  or  is  excited  by  a  change  of  position  in  bed,  bf 
sitting,  or  standing  up,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Blair,  by  the  act  of  faUimf 
asleep  (p.  80). 

When  once  established,  the  black  vomit  very  usually  continues,  withost 
considerable  interruption,  and  is  brought  up  at  short  intervals,  every  time 
nfiusea  and  vomiting  are  excited  by  any  of  the  aforesaid  causes.  In  soBie 
cases,  however,  especially  when  it  shows  itself  early,  it  has  been  found  to 
intermit,  nothing  coming  up  for  hours  but  the  medicines  and  nourishment 
taken.**  Dr.  Dickson  has  seen  it  cease  for  several  days;'*'  and  there  are  not 
wanting  cases  to  show  that  it  \^9A  occasionally  ceased  entirely,  the  stomach 
retaining  everything  for  some  time  before  death."^ 

The  black  vomit,  notwithstanding  its  name,  is  rarely  of  a  black  colour. 
As  seen  in  this  city,  it  is  more  frequently  of  a  dark-brown,  bister,  chocolate^ 

»  FcTcr  of  New  York  in  l622,  p.  191.  ■  Essay  on  Yellow  Feyer,  p.  4. 

>  Sketch,  i.  171.  <  Bulam  Fever,  p.  280. 

>  N.  A.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Jonni.,  iii.  228.       *  Cyclop.,  iL  272. 

^  Med.  RecoFder,  t.  68.  *  Diseases  of  the  Army,  &e.  it  65. 

•  Med.-Cbir.  Trans,  of  Edinb.,  ii.  67.  »  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  ix.  184. 

"  Fever  of  Dominica,  p.  14. 

"  Hist  of  the  Yellow  Fever  of  New  York  m  1795,  p.  14. 
»  Op.  cit.,  p.  248. 

^  Boyle,  Med.  Hist  Aooonnt  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  p.  272. 
»  Pract.  of  Medicine,  i.  801.  »•  N.  0.  Jonm.,  ii.  147. 

"  New  Orleans  Joum.,  viiL  6.  •  Am.  Jonm.,  N.  8.,  iii.  819. 

»•  Musgrave,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  ix.  184.       "  Phila.  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.;  xiv.  206. 
'*  Masgrave,  loe.  cit 
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•r  omber  hae.    In  some  instancM,  the  colour  approaches  to  a  dark  slate,  or 
to  a  maddy  claret  It  la  of  two  kinds.   The  one  consists  of  a  nnmber  of  dark 
iaky  particks,  which  have  been  not  nnaptlj  compared  to  butterfly  or  bees' 
viiig8»-and  which  assame  gradoaliy  the  appearance,  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
Bcas,  of  the  groonds  of  coffee,  of  soot,  or  finely  powdered  charcoal,  floating 
iB.  •  qniuitity,  more  or  less  considerable,  of  thin  glairy  fluid  bearing  a  slight 
■Meoiblanee  to  a  weak  infbsion  of  flaxseed  or  green  tea.    The  latter  fluid, 
wben  filtered,  differs  slightly  in  colour,  being  limpid  like  water,  of  a  deep 
brmBdy  or  mm  colour,  yellowish  or  light  green.    The  afore-mentioned  flakes 
or  tXrim  are  al  first,  or  throughout  in  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  limited 
im  poiat  of  aurabw,  and  of  a  light  or  grayish  slate  or  chocolate  tinge.    But 
as  the  disease  adTaaoes,  and  especially  in  the  more  malignant  cases,  they 
lacreaae  in  number,  and  become  darker  and  darker  until  the  whole  appears 
vnifomilj  blackish  or  eyen  bhick.    The  fluid,  when  completely  formed,  though 
hoBogeneooa  In  appearance  when  discharged,  separates  soon,  on  standing, 
kio  two  parts;  the  one  consisting  of  thei  flaky  or  coffee-ground  matter  already 
■eatioBed,  and  the  other  of  the  fluid  in  which  they  were  held  in  suspension. 
Tkii  flaky  onatter,  which  in  some  cases  seems  collected  in  masses  of  greater 
citeat  and  entangled  in  mucus,  and  at  others  is  divided  very  minutely  and 
qislly  mixed,  after  subsiding  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  either  in  distinct 
pvticlea  or  in  the  form  of  a  dark  powder,  is  readily  incorporated  with  the 
iud  by  the  least  agitation.     When  the  black  Tomit  is  kept  a  long  while,  its 
coBititaeota  become  perfectly  separated,  but  when  shaken  and  reincorporated, 
tbej  show  less  disposition  to  separate  again.   In  some  instances,  the  quantity 
<tf  the  fiaid  portion  is,  from  the  outset  to  the  close  of  the  attack,  very  large 
eoapared  to  the  solid  particles.     In  others,  the  reverse  is  the  case;  the  sub- 
itanee  vomited,  though  presenting  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  coffee- 
ground  or  granular  matter,  being  almost  or  completely  deprived  of  its  fluid 
ittendaot.     In  a  case  I  had  occasion  to  see  in  July,  1853,  with  Dr.  Keating, 
the  black  yomit  presented  that  character.    In  another  case,  the  proportion  of 
lolid  matter  in  the  flnid  thrown  up  was  veiy  small ;  while,  on  dissection,  six* 
teen  hoars  alter  death,  the  stomach  was  found  to  contain  about  six  ounces  of 
thick  coffee-ground  or  granular  matter,  with  scarcely  any  admixture  of  fluid. 
The  other  form  of  the  black  Yomit  is  more  homogeneous  in  character,  and 
presents  the  appearance  of  dark-coloured  inspissated  mucus  or  thin  tai\  or 
of  a  thick  mixture  of  molasses  and  water.     la  some  instances,  the  matter 
vomited  consiifts  of  grumous<  or  dark-coloured  blood,  fluid  or  coagulated, 
without  admixture  of  coffee-ground  particles  or  pale  fluid  ;^  while  in  others, 
again,  the  matter  described  above  is  mixed  with  coagnla  of  more  or  less 
pare  blood;  or,  ffuling  to  maintain  the  character  above  described,  assumes 
more  or  less  the  appearance  of  blood.     In  some  instances,  the  discharge 
towards  the  termination  of  the  disease  becomes  nearly  sanguineous. 
These  peculiarities  atad  modifications  have  been  noticed  in  all  our  epi- 

■  Cathrall,  Anftlynfl  of  Black  Vomit,  pp.  4,  6,  7:  Rash,  Yellow  Ferer  of  1703,  p.  CI; 
Wood's  PracUce,  i.  801;  Mougcs,  N.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouni.,  ii.  67. 
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demies.  They  are  refefred  to  by  Dr.  Jackson  in  his  Account  of  ike  Fever  of 
1820,  p.  81,  and  not  nnfreqnently  presented  themselves  during  the  recent 
outbreak  of  the  disease  among  ns. 

Such  are  the  appearances  presented  by  the  black  Yomit  in  the  yellow  fever 
of  this  city.  If  we  now  tarn  to  the  descriptions  given  of  it  by  writers  who 
have  observed  the  didiease  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  Earopa* 
and  tropical  climates,  we  shall  find  them  to  differ  but  slightly  and  on  nnilb* 
portant  points  from  that  which  pi'ecedes. 

According  to  Dr.  Hosack,  the  black  vomit,  ba  observed  in  New  York, 
consists  of  a  dirty-brown  water,  with  a  sufficiency  of  bloody  turbid  matter, 
which  sometimes  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  or  floats  on  the  surface  of  i 
the  fluid.  '*  This  matter,  I  have  observed  to  exhibit  its^  in  diiferent  forms :  i 
1.  In  flakes  like  tinder,  floftting  on  the  fluid  discharged.  2.  It  appears  to  i 
be  discharged  in  the  form  of  blood  and  mucus,  which  gradually  subndea.  i 
But  the  more  common  evacuation  is  that  of  the  third — the  coffee-ground 


charge,  aud  which  immediately  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  precisdy  ) 
resembling  the  appearance  df  coffee-grounds."^  At  Norfolk,  Yalentin  fouid  , 
the  matter  vomited  to  assume  a  brownish  hue  similar  to  coffee-grounds,  thea 
to  become  blackish  and  of  thicker  consistence,  sometimes  resembling  tar»  or 
a  mixture  of  soot  and  water."  Of  the  characteristic  marks  of  black  vomitings 
Dr.  Smith,  of  Gkdveston,  says :  "  They  are  dark  flocculi  swimming  in  a  fimd, 
varying  from  a  brownish,  slate-coloured,  or  whey-looking  liquor  to  one 
sembling  a  strong  decoction  of  coffee.  In  the  first  portions  vomited  and  t 
the  milder  forms,  the  flocculi  are  generally  few  and  minute.  In  more  ^gra- 
vated  cases,  they  are  very  abundant,  and  present  every  variety  of  shape,  like 
fine  powder,  and  stUliform,  linear,  or  in  shreds.  In  the  more  malignant  cases, 
the  black  vomit  approaches  in  appearance  to  dissolved  blood.  The  flooeuli 
subside  very  slQwly  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid,  and  the  latter  is  seen  to  hife  of 
a  lighVgreenish  or  whey-coloured  tinge.  Sometimes,  however,  the  flocculent 
portion  swims  on  the  surface,  and  in  appearance  is  not  unlike  the  inside  of 
the  dry  mushroom  called  puff-ball.  In  portions  of  black  iiomit  which  had 
been  kept  a  few  days,  the  flocculi  which  al  first  had  subsided  slowly  arose  and 
swam  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  The  common  comparison  of  black  vomit 
to  a  turbid  decoction  of  coffee,  probably  conveys  the  best  idea  of  its  usual 
appearance."'  Qros  compares  it  to  the  lees  of  ink;  Girardin,  to  India-ink 
dissolved  in  water,  and  keeping  in  suspiension  membranous  shreds  or  flakes.* 
Dr.  Middleton  Michel,  of  Charleston,  whose  microscopical  researches  <hi  tho 

I  Hosaok'fl  Praeiioe,  p.  889.  >  Traits  de  1*  Fi^vre  Jaue,  1S7. 

*  A.  Smith,  'iUn.  Joam.,  xxt.  503.  /. 

*  Moaltrie,  p.  4;  Lewis,  N.  0.  J.,  iT.  159;  mckson,  Am.  Jonro.,  IL  72;  lb.,  Philad. 
Med.  and  Pbys.  Joorn.,  xIt.  215;  Nott,  Am.  Journ.,  N.  S.,  ix.  281 ;  SimooB's  Addr«M, 
p.  30;  Davidge,  p.  104  ;  Harrison,  N.  0.  J.,  ii.  182;  Kelly,  Am.  Joom.,  N.8.,  xir.  878; 
Brjsdale,  Med.  Mas.,  i.  186 ;  Dalmas,  p.  8 ;  Gros,  p.  10 :  Girardin,  p.  85 ;  Cartwrisht, 
Recorder,  toI.  ix. ;  Lining,  ii.  419;  Ticknor,  N.  A.  J.,  iii.  228;  Townsend,  pp.  161, 164; 
C.  Drake,  Rcpos.,  xxi.  185;  Seaman,  Webster  Col.,  p.  9 ;  f .  H.  Smith,  ib.,  p.  126;  Ferer 
of  N.  0.  1839,  p.  881 ;  Shecut,  p.  120. 
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black  Tomit  are  entitled  to  high  praise,  calls  attention  to  the  diversity  of 
colonr  of  the  floid  as  obserred  by  him.     ''  Thoagh  generally  reddish-black, 
it  often  presented  a  brown,  reddish,  of  blackish-brown,  and  sometimes  claret 
colour."     The  finid,  obtained  from  a  patient  who  ejected  large  quantities 
of  it  and  nltimately  recoYM^,  was  bright  red,  recognizable  as  pure  blood 
vith  black  floccnli  in  the  sediment.     In  another  case,  it  was  of  a  chocolate 
eoloor  with  a  brownish  residnnm.     ''  Some  obtained  from  my  own  patients 
resemble  a  strong  infnsion.  of  senna,  holding  in  suspension  the  ordinary 
black  clots  and  grannies;  others,  even  in,  a  state  of  rest,  were  more  like  a 
aolation  of  bismnth  and  India-ink;  some  again  were  perfectly  black.''    The 
intensity  of  colour.  Dr.  Michel  farther  remarks,  is  much  influenced  by  rest  or 
motion,  as  it  acquires  a  denser  shade  whenever  the  -fluid  is  agitated,  and  the 
granules,  floccnli,  and  coagula  are  made  to  float ;  on  the  contrary,  these  par- 
tides,  when  the  liqnid  is  at  rest,  settle  at  the  bottom,  being  specifically  heavier 
than  the  former,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquid  comparatively  clear,  soTne- 
thnes  transparent  as  serum.     **  This  is  not  always  the  case,  however,  as  I 
have  seen  the  solid  portions  of  the  same  sample  equally  divided  into  such  as 
fonned  a  sediment  and  snch  as  floated  on  the  surface.    The  quantity  which 
nay  be  produced  and  ejected  in  a  given  time  materially  affects  the  colour, 
tiiifi  being  of  a  brighter  red  whenever  the  duid  is  thrown  up  in  abundance 
ntil  it  frequently  amounts  to  pure  blood ;  whereas,  the  dark-black  and  gra- 
nlar  aspect  with  the  coffee-grounds  sediment,  described  as  characteristic  of 
bisek  vomit,  belongs  particularly  to  the  smaller  portions  which  are  early 
Tomited."* 

In  1828,  at  Gibraltar,  the  matter  vomited  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease, 
or  found  in  the  stomach,  appeared  under  the  following  forms  :  1.  Thin  flakes 
or  portions  of  a  brownish-black  colour,  floating,  like  broken-tip  wings  of  a 
batterfly,  in  a  glairy  fluid  or  infusion  of  black  tea.  2.  A  perfect  resemblance 
to  a  mixture  of  soot  and  water,  or  to  the  contents  of  a  coffee-pot  when  the 
dear  part  of  the  coffee  has  been  poured  off.  3.  A  homogeneous,  intensely 
black  substance,  having  a  jelly-like  consistence,  and  adhering  in  great  abUnd- 
mce  sometimes  to  the  mucous  coat.*  Pym  describes  it  as  a  brownish  fluid 
resembling  dirty  water  mixed  with  a  dark-coloured,  flaky  matter  which  floats 
npon  the  surface,  and  at  last  a  matter  resembling  coffee-grounds  or  thin 
pitch.*  Others  have  alluded  to  its  chocolate  colour ;  all  have  compared  it  to 
a  mixture  of  coffee-grounds,  in  a  thin  fluid,  to  the  juices  of  the  cuttle-fish, 
and  referred  to  the  flakes  or  filaments  it  contains.*  Dr.  Bone,  Deputy  In- 
spector of  Hospitals,  who,  it  would  appear,  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  fluids  ejected  from  the  stomachs  of  persons  labouring  under 

>  Microscopical  Besearches  on  the  Black  Vomit  of  Yellow  Fever,  Charleston  Jouro., 

TiiL  833. 

•  Oillkrest,  Cyd.,  ii.  274,  note.  •  On  the  Bulam  Fever,  p.  280. 

♦  Audonard,  p.  60 ;  Pariaet,  p.  417 ;  Fellowes,  p.  64 ;  Caisergaes,  pp.  1^9, 170;  Bertbe, 
pp.  87,  89;  Blin,  p.  6;  Velasquei,  p.  11 ;  Palloni,  p.  4;  Proudfoot,  Edinb.  Joum.,  xxvii, 
250;  Pjm,  pp.  85,  41 ;  Boyd  in  Johnson,  p.  800;  Bochouz,  p.  478;  Jonrdain,  Annates 
de  la  Md.  Physiol.,  t.  260. 
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the  yellow  fever,  and  the  resalts  of  whose  obseryations  on  this  and  other  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  disease,  originallj  presented  in  a  report  dated  Bar- 
badoes,  1822,  are  contained  in  an  in&ngoral  dissertation  by  his  son,  speaks 
of  a  flaid  like  Indigo  or  China  ink,  brought  up  with  some  straining.  A 
brown  flaid,  resembling  urine  in  appearance ;  brownish  black,  not  flaky,  pro* 
ceeding  from  the  fauces  and  gums,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  from  the  pulpy 
cardiac  opening  of  the  stomach ;  brown,  flaky  blood  mixed  with  raocons 
matter — a  precursor  of  true  black  vomit;  and  lastly,  true  black  vomit,  which 
is  also  blood  altered  in  its  passage,  through  the  vessels  of  the  villous  coats.' 
Another  writer  remarks  that  flocculi  of  lymph  are  first  3een  floating  in  a 
straw-coloured  fluid.  This  is  followed  by  the  black  vomit,  **  which,  on  being 
collected  in  a  basin,  appears  of  a  chocolate  colour.  On  aflowing  it  to  settle; 
a  sediment  resembling  the  grounds  of  coffee  subsides  to  the  bottom,  white 
the  supematanft  fluid  appears  of  a  straw  colour,  resembling  the  serum  of  the 
blood.  On  shaking  it  together^  it  reassumes  its  primary  chocolate  appear- 
ance.'^ From  all  quarters,  indeed,  we  learn  that  the  matter  thrown  np  tnm 
the  stomach  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  yellow  fever  is  characterized  as  a  raix« 
ture  of  fluid  more  or  less  limpid  with  a  matter  resembling  coffee-grounds ; 
that  it  usnally  presents  dark-coloured  flocculi  swimming  in  the  fluid ;  that  it 
assumes  at  times  the  appearance  of  diluted  soot ;  and  that,  in  some  cases,  II 
is  black  as  ink  or  tar;  liquid  or  thick  as  thin  pitch;  that  in  others,  it  is  of  a 
brown-chocolate  or  a  slate  colour.'  While  such  is  the  usual  character  of  ike 
matter  ejected  from  the  stomach,  it  is  sometimes  found  everywhere,  as  with 
us,  to  consist  of  blood  more  or  less  pure,  either  red  or  black,  and  liquid  or 
coagulated.* 

Occasionally,  the  black  vomit  contains  fibrinous  masses  of  greater  or  less 
size.  In  a  case  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  Dr.  Furlonge,  of  Antigua,  there 
were  two  of  these  masses,  one  about  seven  inches  long,  and  the  other  about 
four.  The  larger  one  looked  as  if  it  had  been  a  cast  of  the  duodenum.  It 
may  not  be  unimportant  to  state,  that  the  patient  had  been  taking,  all  the 
previous  night,  two  gprains  of  gallic  add  every  two  hours  to  check  the  black 
vomit.* 

About  the  time  that  the  mattertjected  from  the  stomach  assumes  the  afore- 

1  Bone,  Essay,  p.  8;  Gillkrest,  op.  cit,  ii.  274. 
'  Belcher,  Bdiab.  Joum.,  xxiii.  250. 

*  Holliday,  p.  10;  Diekinson,  pp.  185-8;  Desportes,  i.  190;  Blane,  Dis.  of  SeaiMB,  pw 
487 ;  Hillary,  p.  151 ;  Diet,  des  Sci.  MM.,  zt.  887 ;  Pugnet,  p.  856 ;  Erans,  p.  285;  Baa- 
croft,  p.  12;  Blair,  p.  81 ;  Madrid,  pp.  25-6;  McArthur  in  Johnson,  p.  847;  Yatablt,  p. 
846;  Moseley,  p.  488;  Savar^sy,  p.  275;  Gillespie,  p.  42;  Cbisholm,  i.  174;  Jaeksoa, 
Sketch,  i.  72;  Osgood,  p.  11 ;  Gilbert,  p.  66;  Caillot,  p.  28;  Maher,  p.  848;  BaUy,  pp. 
226,  239 ;  Bochoux,  pp.  280,  552 ;  Dariste,  p.  162 ;  Imray,  liii.  88;  Jackson,  !>.,  p.  261 ; 
Pym,  p.  230;  Wilson,  p.  182;  Arnold,  p.  10;  R.  Armstrong,  p.  169. 

*  Lining,  ii.  419;  Pariset,  p.  417 ;  Erans,  p.  247;  Ralph,  ii.  68;  Jackson,  Sketch,  L 
8;  Dariste,  p.  165;  Roohoux,  pp.  280,  552;  Bally,  pp.  287,  289;  Caillot,  p.  19;  Maher, 
p.  842 ;  Archer,  t.  67 ;  Blane,  p.  487. 

*  Remarks  on  the  Epidemic  Yellow  Ferer  now  preyailing  at  6t  John's,  Antigna,  Lon- 
don Lancet,  ii  440,  Am.  ed. 
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ftppeaiances,  or  a  short  period  before,  the  intestines  give  issue  to  a  sab- 
stance  which  often  bean  a  strong  resemblance,  and,  occasionallj,  is  perfectly 
analogous  to  the  former.  The  passages  become  brown  or  black  with  coffee- 
groands,  or  something  not  unlike  powdered  charcoal  floating  in  a  serous 
fioid ;  or  present  the  characters  of  molasQcs,  or  thin  pitch,  in  regard  to 
smoothness,  tenacity,  colour,  or  consistence. 

This  black  inky  matter  is  found  on  examination  to  be  identical  in  nature 
with  the  true  black  Tomit  which,  in  cases  destined  to  terminate  favourably, 
always  comes  away  by  the  bowels.  It  is  often  intensely  acid  and  acrimo- 
nious. I  have  already  referred  to  this,  and  cited  a  case  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Finiay,  in  which  the  matter  voided  was  so  acid  as  to  corrode  the  delfb-pan 
of  a  closesUx^,  which  had  never  been  used  before;  to  such  a  degree,  indeed, 
that  the  black  marks  which  were  literally  branded  in  it  could  not  be  got  out, 
thosgh  washed  fluently  in  scalding  water.  In  other  cases,  the  fluid  dis- 
charged is  thin  and  ichorous,  like  the  washings  of  flesL  In  many,  it  con- 
taiBS  streaks,  or  a  large  admixture  of  blood,  and,  at  times,  consists  entirely  of 
gnunous  blood.  Intestinal  discharges  of  this  kind,  bearing  a  strong  analogy 
lo  the  matter  thrown  up  from  the  stomach,  have  been  noticed  in  all  places 
where  the  yellow  fever  has  appeared.*  In  cases  in  which  these  discharges 
have  occurred,  as  also  in  those  in  which  they  have  not  been  noticed  during 
life,  the  intestines — sometimes  the  large,  but  more  generally  the  small — are 
foond  on  dissection  to  contain  a  more  or  less  consideiable  portion  of  the 

r 

■  Movltrie,  p.  4;  Dereie,  p.  24;    Ffirth,  p.  28;  Archer,  t.  67;   Chirrie,  p.  26;  Tho- 
■DM,p.  84;    thrysdale,  Med.  Mob.,  L  186;   Stone,  vi.  563 ;    Kellj,  xIt.  874 ;    Palmas,  p. 
9;  S.  Jaekaon,  pp.  60,  80;  Bally,  Typ.  d'Am.,  pp.  230,  243,  248;  Shecot,  p.  120;  GroB, 
p.  11;  Girardin,  pp.  24, 86,  66;  A.  Hosack,  p.  15;  Monson,  p.  180;  £.  H.  Smith,  ib.,  pp. 
121«  122;  Dickson,  iiL  256;    C.  IXrake,  xzt  185;    Townsend,  p.  158;    lb.,  on  Black  Yo- 
Bit,  p.  5;  Valentin,  p.  171 ;    Tioknor,  in.  228;    Fenner,  Per.  of  N.  0.  in  1858,  p.  51; 
Hftyne,  Qiarleaton  Med.  Jomn.,  yi.  848;  B.  Arnold  (Sarannah),  p.  818;  Baehe,  Am. 
Jowii.,  N.  8.,  zxTiii.  121 ;  Lonia,  p.  282;  Blin,  p.  7;  Fellowe8,.pp.  54,  55;  A.  Smith,  Am. 
Joom.,  ZXT.  502;  Audooard,  pp.  58,  61»  186;  Caiserguea,  p.  169;  Pym,  p.  234;  Berthe, 
p.  86 ;  GillkreBt,  CyeL,  ii.  271;  Boyd  (in  Johnaon),  p.  300 ;  Velasqnex  (in  Pariset  on  Fe- 
^cr  of  Cadiz),  p.  11;  Pariset,  ib.,  p.  80;  lb.,  Ferer  of  Barcelona,  pp.  422,  423;  Ferer 
of  N.  O.  in  1889,  p.  8S8;  Warreii,  pp.  15,  89;  A.  Jackson,  Sketch,  i.  72, 94;  Chisholm,  i. 
166;   l>rapriere,  ii.  85;  MeArthnr  (in  Johnson),  p.  847 ;  Osgood,  p.  12 ;  Imray,  liii.  81 ; 
Bancroft,  pp.  10,  12;   Hillary,  pp.  151,  152:    Madrid,  2d  part,  p.  25;    Gilleepie,  p.  42; 
R.  Jnckson  (Disease. of  Jamaica),  p.  262;  Sugnet,  p.  356;  Vatable,  p.  346;  Desportes, 
i.  190;   Blane  on  Seamen,  p.  440;  Belcher,  xxiii.  249,  251 ;  Levacher,  p.  73;  Caillot,  pp. 
IS,  19;  Dariste,  pp.  168,  165;  J.  Clark,  p.  14;  Bochooz,  pp.  284,  480;  Dickinson,  pp. 
128,  181;  Arnold,  p.  10;  Evans,  p.  257;  Diet,  des  Sci.  M^d.,  xt.  887;  Daniel,  Feyers  of 
SaTaaBftb,  p.  72;  Merrill,  N.  O.  Joom.,  Tiit  6;   Dickson,  Am.  Joom.,  ii.  73;  Hicks,  N. 
O-  Joan.,  ▼.  221 ;  Slade,  ib.,  i.  86,  94;  Hume,  p.  200;  Masgraye,  Med.-Chirurg.  Trans., 
is.  107 ;  O'Halloran,  Fever  of  Xeres,  fto.,  pp.  82,  127 ;  Chabert,  p.  10;  Amiel  (in  John- 
son), p.  264;    Arejola,  pp.  172,  424;    Waring,  p.  51;    Grant,  p.  38;    R.  Armstrong,  p. 
179;   Copland,  iji.  148,  158 ;   8avar6sy,  p.  271 ;   Lining,  Ess.,  ii.  423  ;    Burnett,  p.  247 ; 
Fro0t,  ziiL  82;  B.  Jaokson,  Ferer  of  Spain,  p.  76;  Vance  (in  Pym),  p.  68;  Davidge,  p. 
108;   Gilbert,  p.  60;    HoUiday,  p.  10;    Simons,  Charleston  Joum.,  Tiii.  368;  Paton,  of 
Jmmaica,  Lond.  Lancet,  Oet  1853;   Am.  £d.,  p.  288;   Blair,  p.  94;  Chambolle,  Ann. 
de  U  MSds  PbyiioL,  ziiL  201. 
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matter.^  In  some  instances,  it  is  fonnd  in  the  colon,  while  the  small  id* 
testines,  and  even  the  stomach,  are  free  from  it.  As  Dr.  Nott^  of  Mobile, 
well  remarks,  the  matter  discharged  from,  or  fonnd  in  the  large  intestines,  is 
''  frequently  dried,  resembling  pickled  walnnts  pounded,  and  sometimes  black 
scjbala."  Sometimes  the  black  pasty  matter  is  plastered  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  small  and  large  intestines,  the  black  colonr  being  more  distinct  as 
we  approach  the  stomach.  In  one  case,  noti(;ed  by  Dr.  Nott,  the  whole 
canal,  small  and  large,  was  coated  with  a  thick  tenacious  matter  of  a  purple 
colour,  like  blackberry  jam,  a  compound  intermediate  between  blood  and 
black  vomit* 

The  black  vomit  has  been  stated  to  be  odourless.'  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Blur, 
while  making  that  •  statement,  remarks  that,  when  distilled,  the  clear  water 
that  comes  over  has  a  peculiarly  offensive  odour,  and  that,  if  inspissated,  tSie 
extract,  although  not  fetid,  nor  pungent,  nor  exceedingly  disagreeable,  pro- 
duces on  some  persons  instant  retching  on  being  smell ed.  By  others,  how- 
ever, a  different  result  has  been  obtained.  Cathrall  found  the  fluid  from 
which  the  flaky  matter  had  been  separated  by  filtration  to  have  a  **  faint 
sweetish  animal  odour.  The  matter  w^iich  remained  on  the  filter  had  the 
same  odour  as  the  fluid"  (pp.  9,  10).  Ball;^  speaks  of  the  fetid  odour  of  the 
black  vomit  (p.  239).  Deveze  found  it  to  possess  an  hepatic  smell  (p.  24). 
According  to  Barry,  it  had  a  raw,  unpleasant  odour,'  'f  so  peculiar  that,  oni 
entering  the  chamber,  the  state  of  affairs  became  immediately  manifest"* 
Dr.  Hester  says  that  it  has  a  fresh,  disagreeable,  nauseous  smell.^  Dr.  F.  M. 
Robertson  says  the  ododr  is  peculiar."  Heastie  states  that  the  fluid  has  a 
fermentative  odour.''  Polloni  says  if  was  '*  materia  fetidunma^^  (p.  6).  Dr. 
Evans  remarks  that  there  is  now  and  then  a  strong  and  peculiar  odour  dif- 
fused through  the  apartment  in  which  this  matter  is  kept,  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  furniture  and  even  to  the  clothing  of  those  who  are  exposed  to 
it  (p.  250).  Lev^her,  who,  like  Dr.  Evans,  became  familiar  with  the  disease 
at  St.  Lucia,  makes  a  similar  statement,  r^spresenting  the  odour  as  insipid 
and  ammoniacal,  and  akiii  to  that  of  gangrenous  eschars,  and,  in  illustration 
of  the  power  possessed  by  that  odour  to  attacli  itself  to  surrounding  objects, 
cites  a  striking  example  of  its  being  perceptible  in  a  ]i)undle  of  papers  which 
had  been  left  a  few  hours  in  a  sick  room  (p.  83).     Rochonx  found  it  insipid, 

>  Fellowes,  p.  68;  Banoroft,- p.  24;  O'HaUoran,  p.  189;  Devexe,  p.  68;  Waring,  p. 
52;  Loaifl,  p.  102;  Arejola,  pp.  418,  421,  422,  426;  Aodouard,  pp.  161,  162;  Lowber, 
Med.  Mu8.,  V.  19,  20,  21 ;  Vatable,  p.  848 ;  Phyaiok,  Med.  Rep.,  t.  180 ;  lb.  in  Rusk, 
iu.  92;  Pugnet,  p.  868;  Diane,  p.  94;  Slade,  N.  0.  Journ.,  i.  86,  88,  90,  94;  Hayna, 
Charleston  Journ.,  vi.  846  to  628;  R.  Jackson,  Sketch,  L  79,  81,  89,  96;  OUlkrect»  Qy- 
clop.,  ii.  276  ;  Gillespie,  p.  71 ;  J.  Clark,  p.  20 ;  Copland,  iii.  161 ;  Caldwell,  Fever  of 
1805,  p.  99;  Savar^sy,  p.  461 ;  Bally,  p.  197  ;  R.  Jackson,  F^^ver  of  Jamaica,  p.  266; 
lb.,  Fever  of  Spain,  p.  88;  Frost,  xiiL  258 ;'  Bone,  p.  27 ;  A.  Smith,  Am.  Jonm.,  xxr. 
505;  Kelly,  xiv.  878;  Rochouz,  pp.  860,  861,  585;  Dalmas;  p.  16;  LcTakher,  p.  76. 

>  Amer.  Journ.,  N.  S.,  ix.  280.  >  Blair,  p.  81 ;  Pariset,  p.  419. 

*  Boyle,  Topography  and  Diseases  of  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  p.  272. 

•  "New  Orieans  Journ.,  z.  228.  «  Examiner,  Oot  1889.     . 
'  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  TeUow  Fever,  p.  21. 
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Bometiines  fetid  (p.  552);  and  Andonard  represents  it  as  possessing  a  pntrid 
onell  (p.  *7).  In  the  yarions  trials  I  have  made  on  this  subject,  the  black 
vomit,  when  recently  thrown  np,  has  nsnally  been  found  to  present  the  odour 
•scribed  to  it  bj  Dr.  Hester.  In  some  few  instances,  the  smell  was  very  dis- 
agreeable, and  almost  feUd. 

The  ejection  of  the  black  Tomit  is  generally  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
a  sensation  of  soreness  and  burning  in  the  stomach,. algng  the  oesophagus, 
and  in  the  fauces  and  mouth ;  as  well  as  by  anxiety  and  pain  at  the  prse- 
cordia.^ 

From  this  and  other  circumstances,  the  matter  of  the  black  vomit  has  been 
sopposed  to  be  of  an  acrid  and  excoriating  or  even  corrosive  nature.'    But, 
ahhoo^h  such  may  often  appear  to  be  the  case,  owing  to  the  peculiar  com- 
position of  the  fluid,  the  state  of  the  secretions,  and  the  morbid  sensibility 
and  inflamed  condition  of  the.  parts  over  which  it  passes,  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  except  under  certain  circumstances,  the  fluid  is  void  of  the  excessive 
acriditj  ascribed  to  it'    In  the  experiments  of  Cathrall,  it  imparted,  it  is 
trae,  an  acrid  sensation  when  applied  to  the  lips.     But  on  the  tongue  it  did 
not  produce  the  least  corrosive  effect     Nor  did  it  affect  the  skin  of  the 
hands  and  different  parts  of  the  body.     Cats,  dogs,  and  fowls  were  fed  with 
it  without  any  injurious,  or,  indeed,  sensible  effects  on  their  digestive  organs ; 
while  fames,  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  matter,  proved  inoffensive  to 
those  who  inhaled  them.*    Like  the  last-mentioned  writer,  Dr.  Ffirth  fed  dogs 
aad  cats  with  the  matter  of  the  black  vomit  during  days  and  weeks  ;  he  did 
more — he  inoculated  dogs  with  the  fresh  matter,  subjected  himself  to  the 
nme  operation,  applied  the  fluid  to  the  surface  of  a  cut  made  on  his  arm, 
secured  it  there  for  two  days  by  means  of  sticking-plaster,  and  repeated  the 
experiment  above  twenty  times  in  various  parts  of  his  body.     He  inserted 
die  matter  in  his  eyes — swallowed  a  large  quantity  diluted,  or  pure ;  but  from 
these  experiments  no  injurious  effects  ensued.     When  the  matter  was  applied 
to  wounds,  very  slight  inflatnmation  sometimes,  though  not  always,  resulted, 
aad  the  wounds  healed  kindly.     In  general,  not  more  inflammation  followed 
"than  would  have  occurred  had  no  black  vomit  been  introduced."    When  it 
vas  dropped  into  the  eye,  **  it  felt  a  little  uneasy  for  about  a  minute ;  but 
produced  no  pain  or  inflammation.     I  have,"  says  Dr.  F.,  ''frequently  had 
cold  water  to  produce  the  san^e  effect."    When  swallowed,  it  produced  no 

■  Rush,  iii.  60;  Kelly,  p.  877;  Evans,  pp.  288,  256;  Fellowes,  p.  64;  R.  Jackson,  i. 
66,  72;  Barton,  p.  10;  Waring,  p.  46;  Blane,  p.  488;  E.  H.  Smith,  p.  118;  Bally,  p. 
216;  Diekinson,  p.  181;  GSrardin,  p.  171;  Campbell,  of  Charleston  (in  Watts),  p.  250; 
Boyle,  p.  208;  Pym,  pp.  228,  229;  Tioknor,  North  Amer.  Joum.,  iii.  222;  Rochoux,  pp. 
289,  480;  (^rant,  p.  81;  Lewis,  N.  0.  Joum.,  It.  169;  Mnsgraye,  Med.-Chirurg.  Trans., 
IX.  1S4 ;  Bryson,  p.  66 ;  Kott,  Am.  Joum.,  Ix.  282. 

'  Tli.  Cooper,^  Diseoarse  on  the  Connection  between  Chemistry  and  Medicine,  Philad. 
1818,  p.  34;  Dariate,  p.  160;  Dalmas,  p.  8;  Valentin,  p.  166;  J)e6portes,  i.  208;  Pug- 
net,  p.  856;  Gros,  p.  10;  Rochoux,  p.  290;  Girardin,  p.  88;  Diet,  des  8ci.  M^d.,  xt. 
3S0:  Nott,  Amer.  Joum.,  N.  S.,  ix.  282 ;  Lefoolon,  p.  49;  Audouard,  p.  6. 

»  Physick,  Repository,  t.  180.  •  Cathrall.  pp.  20,  21,  22,  28. 
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nausea  or  pain — ^no  more  effect,  indeed,  than  if  so  mnch  water  had  been 
taken. ^  Br.  Chervin,  who  on  several  occasions  swallowed  a  quantity  of  the 
matter  of  black  vomit,  felt  no  inconvenience  from  it'  Neither  did  Dr.  Gnjoo, 
in  the  numerous  experiments  he  made  at  Martinique  in  1822."  Dr.  McKin* 
nal,  of  the  British  navy,  for  certain  reasons  which  need  not  be  stated  here» 
swallowed  a  wineglassful  of  fresh  black  matter,  and  felt  no  inconvenience 
therefrom.     **  It  did  not  impair  his  appetite  for  dinner."* 

To  the  taste,  the  black  vpmit  is  at  times  more  or  less  insipid.*  In  some 
instances  it  has  been  found  to  have  a  saline  and  bitter  taste."  More  fre* 
quently,  ]}owever,  it  possesses  an  acid  flavour,  of  which  patients  often  com* 
plain,  and  which  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  acridity,  and  to  the  excoriating 
effects  just  referred  to.  .  It  is  acid  in  reaction.  Litmns  paper  is  tidned  red 
by  immersion  in  it,  and  turmeric  paper/  changed  by  an  alkali,  is  restored  tQ 
its  original  colour.  It  effervesces — not,  perhaps;  with  the  earth  on  which  il 
falls,  as  Hippocrates  said  of  the  black  matter  thrown  up  in  some  cases  of  the 
fever  he  describes,  but  with  alkaline  carbonates,  requiring  sometimei  a 
large  quantity  of  potash  to  neutralize  it  f  and  the  presence  of  a  predond* 
nant  acid,  the  hydrochloric,  is  proved  by  the  effect  upon  it  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  throws  down  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  again  redissolved 
by  ammonia,  but  not  by  nitric  acid. 

Observations  made  in  Jamaica  showed  the  existence  of  an  oily  fluid  float*  ' 
ing  on  the  surface  of  the  black  vomit  in  sporadic  cases  of  yellow  fever,  wbidi 
thereis  common ;  and  that,  too,  in  instances  where  no  oleaginons  medicinee 
had.  been  administered.^  From  experiments,  long  ago  made  at  BarGeloQ% 
and  the  results  of  which  were  confirmed  by  a  competent  ohemist  of  Parity^ 
the  presence  of  this  oleaginous  fluid  would  seem  to  have  been  aseertuned. 
It  was  there  found  that  the  quantity  of  this  substance  was  increased  by  the 
addition  of  adds.^    I  ain  not  aware  that  anything  of  the  kind  has  been  die* 

• 

*  A  Treatise  on  Malignant  Fever,  pp.  68,  54,  55,  56,  57.  Pbila.  1804. 
■  Rapport  lo  il'rAoad.  R.  de  M^d.,  p.  80. 

*  Lefort,  M6m.  sur  la  noa  Cont  de  la  F.  J.,  pp.  81,  126. 

*  Bryson,  op.  cit.,p.  55. 

*  Pfaysiok,  Med.  Reposit,  t.  129;  CathraU,  Phila.  Trans.,  V.  128;  Gros,  p.  9;  Brana^ 
p.  224 ;  Wnson,  p.  182;  Arnold,  p.  9. 

^  New  Orleans  Joam.,  z.  228. 

^  Nott,  Am.  Joum.,  ix.  281 ;  Monges,  N.  A.  Jonm.,  ii.  57  ;  Lyons,  Lend.  Med.  and 
Phys.  Joum.,  1828;  Lewis,  N.  0.  Jonm.,  !▼.  159;  F.  M.  Robertson^  Examiner.  Oet 
1839,  iL  665;  Harrison,  p.  148 ;  Eyans,  p.  249;  Blair,  pp.  80,  81 ;  CathraU,  p.  11 ;  Davy, 
Feyer  of  Barbadoes,  Edinb.  Joum.,  Ixxii.  280;  lb.,  notes  to  Blair,  p.  81;  Ridd^ 
N.  O.  Joum.,  is.  420;  Michel,  Charleston  Joum.,  riii.  335;  Finlay,  p.  17. 

If  liquor  potassso  be  added  to  blaok  Tomit  beyond  what  is  required  for  neutralixing  tlM 
aoid,  the  granular  or  flooculent  sediment  becomes  dissoWed,  And  the  Tomil  beooaes  ho- 
mogeneous and  perfectly  dear,  like  light-ooloured  ]K>rt  wine.  In  one  oase,  Ji  of  black 
▼omit,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  required  Jil  of  liq.  potaH.  to  reader  it 
transparent  and  homogeneoua. — Blair,  p.  81. 

*  Davy's  Notes  on  Blair,  p.  81. 

*  Lai^er,  Profesaor  at  the  Maaeum  of  Nat,  Hlat 
»  PariBet»  p.  686. 
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eoTered  in  this  city  or  in  any  part  of  this  country  where  the  black  vomit  has 
been  carefully  examined.  In  some  instances,  though  not  in  all,  the  micro« 
scope  certainly  revealed  the  presence  of  a  notable  quantity  of  oil-globules; 
but  as  most  of  the  individuals  who  had  ej^ted  the  matter  experimented  upon, 
or  in  whose  stomachs  it  was  found,  ha^  taken  spirits^of  turpentine,  castor  oil, 
or  essence  of  beef,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  globules  in  question 
were  derived  from  these  substances,  and  constituted  no  essential  part  of  the 
fluid  containing  them. 

Much  has  been  said  in  olden  and  modem  times  respecting  the  source, 
nature,  and  manner  of  production  of  the  black  vomit ;  for,  although  we  occa- 
akmallj  meet  with  authors  who,  like  Dr.  Daniel,  of  Savannah,*  frankly  avow 
tliat,  from  all  they  have  observed,  the  only  conclusion  to  which  they  can  satis- 
fiictorilj  arrive,  concerning  those  several  points  is,  that  they  are  yet  lo  be 
explained ;  the  very  large  majority  of  those  who  have  written  on  the  yellow 
isTer,  feeling  less  discouraged,  have  endeavoured  to  reach  definite  conclusions 
on  the  aabjects  in  question,  and  enforced  their  views  with  more  or  less  pro- 
fishy  and  pertinacity.  Early,  hawever,  as  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
■oarce  and  nature  of  the  black  vomit,  and  zealously  as  the  investigation  has 
been  conducted,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  existed  in  former  days, 
and,  indeed,  continued  until  recently  to  exist,  on  the  subject.  On  few  ques- 
tions, indeed,  have  more  discordant  theories  been  advocated. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  examine  in  detail  all  these  theories ;  for,  inde- 
pendent of  the  circumstance  that  such  a  survey  would  require  more  space 
tad  time  than  the  nature  of  the  present  work  will  justify,  not  a  few  of  them 
hire  been  so  ephemeral  in  their  character,  and  are  ^o  evidently  destitute  of 
fbsndation  that  they  merit  but  slight,  if  any,  attention.  In  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  pathology  of  the  yellow  fever,  it  would  be  a 
viste  of  time,  for  example,  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  opinion  enter- 
tained formerly  by  a  few  writers,  that  the  black  vomit  is  exclusively  or  prin- 
cipally the  result  of  a  gangrenous  or  sphacelated  slough  or  exfoliation  of  the 
costs  of  the  stomach  macerating  in  the  secreted  fluids  of  that  organ.  Few 
ptthologists  of  the  present  day  admit  the  existence  of  such  a  condition  in 
yellow  fever.  Even  if  real  sphacelus  or  gangrene  of  the  stomach  were  to 
occur,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  give  rise  to  a  fluid  like  the  black  vomit, 
in  such  large  quantitieia  especially.  The  fluid,  besides,  is  ejected  in  cases  in 
which  recovery  takes  place,  and  in  which,  therefore,  there  cannot  be  tf  shadow 
of  probability  of  gangrene  having  occurred ;  while  it  has  been  found,  on  dis- 
eection,  in  stomachs  the  soundness  of  which  could  not  be-  disputed.  StiH 
less  need  we  dwell  on  the  idea  thrown  out  by  Fordyce,"  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  Breschet  and  Heusinger,'  that  it  is  an  exudation  similar  to  that 
producing  the  incrustation  upon  the  tongue,  lips,  and  teeth,  in  malignant 
fever.     The  former  has  no  advocates  at  the  present  day,  and  the  second  has, 

'  Aatumnal  Feren  of  Savaiinah,  p.  72. 
s  DisBertatioDs  on  Fevers,  p.  885,  Am.  ed. 

*  Researches  on  the  Accidental  Production  of  Pigments  and  Carbon  in  the  Human 
Body.— See  Cydop,  of  Fract.  Med,,  iii.  94. 


not  only  in  the  Btomacb,  but  in  the  common  duct  and  dn 
some  cases  of  jellow  fever  a  fluid,  ttie  billons  character  of 
pnted,  is  ejected  horn  the  stomach;  that  the  real  blaek  Tom 
cases  wKere  there  has  been  no  effasion  of  pnre  blood,  at  1m 
has  been  obgerved  during  life  or  dtBCorered  after  death;  tfaail 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  latter  flnid,  and  that  it  is  almos 
ciated  with  jaundice. 

Others  hare  regarded  it  as  of  hepatic  origin,  bnt  not  as  of  i 
the  prodnct  of  a  perverted  or  vitiated  secretion  of  the  livei 
opinion  especially  of  the  late  Sr.  Cathroll,  of  this  city,  wl 
on  the  binck  vomit  attracted  some  attention  at  the  period 
tion.*  DisbelieTJng  the  opinion  of  its  being  pntrid  bloc 
after  becoming  highly  pntrid  and  kept  for  six  months  imparl 
water,  a  property  not  destroyed  by  a  high  degree  of  potre 
also  that  blood  differs  from  the  black  vomit  in  not  con^t 
tides,  and  giving  no  proof  of  containing  an  acid  in  a  disen 
posed  besides  to  the  belief  of  its  being  bile,  either  -pntrid  ( 
by  admixture  in  the  stomach  with  nitric  acid,  which  wan 
Mitchell,  of  Nev  York,  to  be  generated  in  that  organ  An 
and  at  the  same  time  believing  that  dissection  had  shown  th 
tides  or  colouring  mattw  of  the  vomit  to  proceed  from 
Dr.  Cathrall  thought  himself  jostiGed  in  referring  it  to  the 
In  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  he  called 
circumstance  proved  by  many  facts,  that  the  secretory  ecoi 
may  be  so  far  arrested  in  its  healthy  action,  by  the  progress 
assimilate  a  fluid  having  not  the  least  analogy  to  bile,  in  tl 
tiie  kidneys  secrete  sometimes  a  fioid  not  at  all  like  orine. 

■  DesportoB,  i.  202 ;  Toinic,  p.  21 ;  Lining,  Ediiib.  iaattj*  and  01 
U.  410;  DtTtt*.  p.  24;  Diyedftle,  Med.  Mub.,  i.  180;  DftTldge,  KotM 
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Bj  Others,  again,  the  black  Tomit  has  been  viewed  as  the  product  of  a 
■orbid  secretion  of  the  inflamed  vessels  of  the  stomach,  which,  in  the  healthy 
ftate,  secrete  mncos  and^the  gastric  fluid.    Of  the  advocates  of  this  opinion, 
the  greater  number  regard  this  secreted  fluid  as  being  of  a  sanguineous  nature. 
Such  was  the  opinion  entertained  on  the  subject  bj  the  late  Dr.  Phjslck,  whose 
tiperiments  on  the  nature  of  the  fluid  were  made  during  one  of  our  early  epi- 
demics.^   Such  also  was  the  sentiment,  more  or  less  modified,  of  Drs.  Rush,' 
Caldwell,'  Stuart,^  Ffirth,'  Lowber,'  and  Sanderson,^  of  this  city ;  of  Drs. 
Sweat'  and  Dickson,'  of  Charleston ;  Belcher,^^  H.  M'Lean,^^  R.  Jackson,^ 
Dancer,^  and  J.  Wilson,^  of  England.    By  the  last-mentioned  writer,  whose 
views  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  the  yellow 
fever  are  entitled  to  respectful  consideration,  the  substance  vomited  is  main- 
tained to  arise  from  the  "perverted  chemical  action  of  the  secernents  of  the 
itomach,  intestines,  and  liver,  especially  of  the  ftrst,"  and  to  be  neither  vitiated 
bile  nor  extravasated  blood,  since  it  possesses  not  the  properties  of  either. 
"It  appears,"  says  Dr«  Wilson,  "thbt  nature,  in  her  distress,  to  relieve  the 
torgid  vessels  of  those  viscera,  pours  forth  the  redundant  blood  through 
secretory  vessels  by  which  it  is  changed."    Dr.  M'Lean  remarks  that,  ''from 
the  great  determination  of  blood  and  the  violence  of  the  action  in  the  vessels, 
imflDense  secretions  are  made  in  the  stomach,  which,  acquiring  there  a  dark 
eolonr  from  the  admixture  of  other  fluids,  and  perhaps  portions  of  the  coats 
of  the  stomach,"  with  some  blood  and  bile,  create  what  is  termed  the  black 
vomiting. 

Br.  R.  Jackson,  irho  originally  thought  that  the  black  colour  of  the  matter 
ejected  arose  from  admixture  of  the  black  bile  of  the  gall-bladder  with  the 
ioids  of  the  stomach,  subsequently  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  results 
at  observations  on  the  dead  body,  that  the  colour  proceeded  from  admixture 
vith  diseased  secretions  from  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  whole  gastric 
system,  more  especially  of  the  livtr,  and  discharged  from  ducts  or  canals,  not 
bloodvessels,  the  mouths  of  which,  filled  with  dark-coloured  fluid,  he  dis- 
eoTered  in  various  parts  of  the  viscera.     More  recently,  Dr.  Dickson,  in  the 
publication  referred  to,  asks  the  question.  Is  it  (the  black  vomit)  or  is  it  not 
a  mixture  of  dark  blood,  acted  upon  and  closely  combined  with  the  gastric 
fluid?  and  answers  it  in  the  negative,  ''because,  in  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances, it  is  impossible  to  detect  any  of  the  reddish  tint  which  blood,  however 
altered,  essentially  possesses  and  retains."    This  tint  it  communicates  in  all 
esses  of  hsmatemesis  proper  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  so '  as  to  be 
unequivocally  perceptible.     In  many  patients,  in  the  last  stages  of  yellow 

>  Medical  RepoAitorj,  t.  129.  >  Works,  lii.  60,  61. 

»  Fever  of  1806,  pp.  91,  92;  <  Essay  on  Mercury  ,  p.  48. 

*  Dissertatioo  on  Yellow  FeTer,  p.  87.  '  Med.  Museum,  t.  26. 

T  Ibid.,  T.  20.  •  Med.  and  Ph.  Essays,  p.  120. 

•  Phxla.  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  xiv.  229.         >«  Edinb.  Med.  Joum.,  xxiii.  252. 
"  Mortality  of  Troops  in  St  Domingo,  pp.  29,  80.  89. 

*s  Sketch,  &c.,  i.  80,  note.  >*  Med.  Assistant,  p  83,  note. 

M  On  West  Indian  FeTer,  p.  211. 
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fever,  and  occasionallj  of  bilioas  fever,  this  hemorrhage  occurs.     It  is  then    j 
easy  to  discover  the  miztore  of  blood  with  black  vomit  in  other  matterv 
ejected.    A  bit  of  white  paper  or  rag  dipped  in  any  snch  mixtnre,  in  which    \ 


the  smallest  proportion  of  blood  is  dififhsed,  will  not  fail  to  show  pUinlf    ] 


I 


enough  the  reddish  hue. 

From  what  precedes,  as  well  as  from  what  we  gather  in  the  writings  of  those  i 
who  advocate  the  secretory  nature  of  the  black  vomit,  it  will  be  perceived  thafc  j 
the  theory  is  little  better. than  a  conjecture.  But  it  was  the  best  that  could  | 
be  adopted,  in  the  absence  of  information  necessary  to  arrive  at  somethia|p  , 
more  satisfactory,  to  account  for  tho  formation  of  the  fluid.  Its  advocsM 
were  convinced,  from  the  numerous  facts  observed,  and  a  variety  of  circnoH 
stances  to  which  attention  will  be  called  presently^  that  the  black  vomit  diffieoi 
essentially  from  bile  or  the  product  of  any  morbid  operation  of  the  liTsr* 
They  perceived  very  plainly  that  it  is  the  product  of  a  diseased  condition  of 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach,  probably -also  of  the  intestines,  and  thai 
it  is  not  poured  into  those  organs  from  any  neighbonring  or  distant  part' 
They  entertained,  besides,  the  belief  that,  though  issning  from  the  rainaW 
bloodvessels  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  are  sometimes  found  gorgoA 
with  it,  and  the  inflamed  or  congested  state  of  which  is  evidently  reUered  bf 
its  effusion,  the  matter  in  question  nevertheless  differs  too  much  from  ordin«rf 
blood  to  justify  its  being  regarded  as'  simply  a  modified  or  altered  conditiiM 
of  that  fluid,  produced  after  its  discharge  into  those  cavities,  or  jinst  befor% 
through  the  agency  of  their  morbid  products.  And'  having  satisfied  ihiem* 
selves  on  those  points,  but  being  at  the  same  time  unaware  of  many  fkett 
which  have  more  recently  come  to  light,  and  to  which  I  shall  soon  advert,  tht 
pathologists  mentioned  could  not  well  have  avoided  attributing  the  change 
effected  in  the  blood  to  a  vital  process  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  is 
secretion.  How  far  this  opinion  is  entitled  to  our  regard  will  be  seen  as  we 
proceed.  ,> 

By  another  and  much  more  numerous  set  of  writers  the  black  vomit  ii 
viewed  in  the  light  of  an  hemorrhagic  effusion  from  the  capillary  vessels  of 
the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  in  other  words,  of  blood— real, 
though  somewhat  modified  in  its  texture.  This  theory  of  the  nature  and 
source  of  this  important  fluid,  though  claimed  as  new  by  physicians  of  out 
day,  may  be  traced  up  to  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  yellow  fever* 
It  was  advocated,  in  the  plainest  possible  terms,  more  than  a  century  ago,  by 
Dr.  Henry  Warren,  of  Barbadoes,  whose  letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  on  the  epidemic 
which  prevailed  in  that  island  in  1732,  was  issued  in  volume  form  in  17409 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  earlist  professional  records  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
our  langnage.  ''I  ought  to  observe  here,"  says  Dr.  Warren,  "that  the  fatal 
black  stools  and  vomitings  are  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  only  large  quantities 
of  black  bile  or  choler;  which  false  notion  seems  to  be  owing  to  that  fixed, 
unhappy  prejudice  that  the  fever  is  purely  bilious.  But,  let  any  one  only  dip 
in  a  bit  of  white  linen  cloth,  he  will  soon  be  undeceived,  and  convinced  that 
scarce  anything  but  mortified  blood  is  then  voided ;  for  the  cloth  will  appear 
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tinged  wiUi  a  deep  bloody  red  or  parple,  of  which  I  have  made  many  ezperi- 
■ents."* 

Closely  allied  to  these  riews,  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  black  yomft,  are 
those  of  Dr.  John  Williams,  who,  in  an  essay  on  the  yellow  fever  of  Jamaica, 
vhieh  appeared  in  1750,  enumerates,  among  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
eue,  "strong  and  continaal  convolsions  of  the  diaphragma,  intercostal  muscles, 
ud  stomach ;  sernginose  vomitings,  then  vomiting  of  black  adast  blood,  appear- 
ing like  the  grounds  of  coffee  mixed  with  acrid  unfinished  bile ;  the  juices  of 
the  stomach  and  pancreas  both  very  sharp.'"  *A  similar  opinion  was  about 
the  same  time  adopted  by  Dr.  Chevalier  in  his  letters  on  the  diseases  of  St 
Domingo  (p.  10),  and.  other  of  the  older  writers,  and  has  since  been  advo- 
ciled  by  the  highest  professional  authorities  in  this  and  other  countries,'  some 
of  whom  had  entertained  at  one  time  a  different  sentiment  on  the  subject.*  * 

>  A  Treadae  conoemiBg  the  Malignant  Fever  in  Barbadoes  and  theNeighboaring  Islands, 

Ac,  pp.  89,  40. 

'  Esaaj  on  the  BQiona  or  Tellow  Fever  of  Jamaica,  1750,  p.  16. 

*  land.  Hoi  Climates,  p.  186 ;  Brooe;  in  ditto,  p.  186,  note ;  Rouppe,  Diseases  of  Sea- 

aa,  p.  304;  J.  Hanter,  p.  64;  Blane  on  Seamen,  p.  410;  Hillary,  p.  151 ;  Pugnet,  pp. 

S96,  357 ;  Lempriere,  ii.  108;  SteTens  on  the  Blood,  p.  380;  Bancroft,  pp.  89-48;  Bone, 

m  Cjelop.  FneL  Med.,  IL  274;  Qillkreet,  lb.,  p.  274;  Rochoux,  pp.  279,  552;  Imray, 

Sfinb.  Joum.,  liiL  91;  Yatahle,  Ann.  Mar.,  for  1828,  p.  855;  Mc Arthur  (in  Johnson)  on 

Twop.  Clim.,  p.  850;  Monges,  N.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  ii.  58,  50;  Parrish,  Med. 

Xaaeiiin,  iii.  189;  Valentin,  p.  168;  Dubrueil,  Joum.  Uniy.,  viii  821,  822;  Dariste,  p. 

]1«;  £.  U.  Smith,  hr  Webster's  Collection,  pp.  120, 121 ;  Maher,  p.  893 ;  Qujon,  Fever  of 

OthraUar;  lb.,  for  1880,  p.  765;  Lyon,  Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  for  1828;  Arnold,  p  88; 

Pui-ct,    Fever  of  Barcdona,  1821,  pp.  861,  889,  688;  Kelly,  xiy.  882-885;  Waring,  p. 

S3;  Oagood,  p.  26;  Pym,  p.  228;  Evans,  p.  248;  Barry,  in  Boyle,  p.  272;  Chsmbolle, 

Broaaaald'a  Joom.,  xiii.  200;  Furlong,  zzt.  291 ;  Blair,  p,  81 ;  J.  Davy's  notes  on  Blair, 

p.  81,  and  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Uxii. ;  Nott,  ix.  281 ;  Harrison,  ii.^119,  147; 

An  loQard,  Recneil  de  Mi§d.,  p.  1,  and  F.  J.  de  Barcelone,  pp.  188,  189;  Levacher,  p.  88 ; 

Pallooi,  p.  5;  Townsend,  1822,  p.  1G2;  S.  Jackson,  p.  81,  and  Phila.  Med.  and  Phys. 

Joom.,  ii.  22;  Inrine,  pp.  24-26;  Louis,  p.  218;  Desmoulin,  Eccl.  Repcft.,  xiii.  164; 

Aahbel  Smith,  zxt.  608;  lb..  Trans,  of  N.  T.  Acad,  of  Med.,  i.  61;  Fenner,  Southern 

Med.  Rep.,  i.  581 ;  lb.,  iL  89;  lb.,  Fev.  of  1653,  p.  50;  Lewis,  New  Orleans  Joum.,  It. 

159;  Dickinson,  pp.  184,  185;  Ferguson,  Recollections,  &c.,  p.  146;  Chervin,  in  Waring. 

p.  50 ;  Merrill,  N.  O.  Joum.,  viii.  6 ;  Grant,  pp.  82,  47 ;  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum., 

l^«   124;  Michel,  Charleston  Joum.,  ▼.  748,  749;  lb.,  viii.  833,  848;  Shannon,  Pract 

Ob.,  p.  48;  Craigie's  Practice,  i.  247;  Copland,  i.  979;   lb.,  iii.   145;   Dickson,  Eccl. 

Joun.,  It.  110;  Carswell,  Cyclop.,  iii.  88,  1P2. 

*  M.  Audouard,  whose  earliest  publication  on  the  yellow  fever  appeared  some  eighty 
yean  after  that  of  Wairen,  stAmgely  enough  sets  himself  up  as  having  been  the  first  to 
diseorer  that  the  black  vomit  is  not  bile,  but  simply  the  result  of  an  hemorrhagic  effusion. 
He  rates  his  fellow-commissioner,  M.  Pariset,  very  roundly,  for  having  appropriated  to 
himself  what  he  holds  in  the  light  of  his  discovery,  and  entered  into,  without  acknowledg- 
ment, all  the  particulars  he  had  laid  before  the  public  two  years  before— even  to  the  tasting 
of  the  black  vomit  (p.  6,  note). 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that,  in  everything  sensible  M.  Audouard  has  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  black  Tomit,  or  indeed  of  anything  connected  with  the  yellow  fever,  he  has 
been  anticipated.  Of  his  publications  we  may  say  what  Blumenbach  is  reported  to  have 
remarked  of  Qall's  phrenological  works :  **  Everything  good  they  coiitain  belong;}  to  some 
one  else,  and  every  novelty  they  teach  is  good  fur  notliiug.*' 


the  diseases  in  vliich  it  is  obserred ;  of  the  aoatomical  lesic 
dissection,  and  of  otlier  characteristic  pecaliarities,  I  am  led  t 
those  who  advocate  tlie  last  of  the  opiniooa  meDtioned  in  the  1 
derives  conntenence  from  a  variety  of  facts  and  circnmstancei 
tivc  and  positive  character.  1.  The  imposaibility,  in  the  presi 
linowledge,  and  on  a  full  consideration  of  the  characters  < 
adopting  either  of  the  other  theories  stated.  2.  The  Tesnlt  < 
careful  examination  of  the  several  materials  which  enter  into  t 
of  that  fluid. 

The  rullocf  of  the  ancient  belief  that  black  vomit  is  vitiated 
pointed  out  as  far  bock  as  the  days  of  Dr.  Heniy  Warren,'  ol 
whose  work  I  hare  already  referred,  and  has  been  demonstrat 
positive  manner  by  several  of  our  immediate  predecessors  and  t 
PhvBJck,'  Bftuoroft,"  Ffirth,'  Mongea,*  Lowber,'  Robertson,' 
Arnold.'    The  theory  is  disproved  on  the  following  grounds : 

1.  The  yellow  fever  is  not  a  disease  of  a  bilions  charactt 
general  rule,  the  accretion  of  bile,  so  for  from  being  increi 
restrained.  Indeed,  it  often  happens  that,  after  a  day  or  two 
of  the  fluid  is  nearly,  if  not  completely  suppressed  ;  and  while 
bile  in  the  evacuations  is  invariably  to  be  viewed  as  a  sigi 
import,  the  reappearance  of  the  fluid  is  always  bailed  as  « 
amendment.  Such  being  the  case,  it  would  be  impossible, 
black  vomit  to  be  bile,  to  account  for  its  proving  so  generally 
of  a  fatal  issue. 

2.  The  quantity  of  block  vomit  discharged  is  generally  to 
act  of  ejection,  and  then  too  frequently  repeated,  to  justify  the 
matter  proceeds  from  the  liver  or  gall-bladder. 

3.  The  true  black  vomit  is  often  -found  to  be  vcffled  in  largfi 
the  stomach,  after  death,  is  discovered  to  contain  mneh  more  in 
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the  Hyer  is  found  either  healthj  or  in  a  condition' precluding  the  possibilitj 
of  its  secreting  bile  or  any  flaid  approximating  to  it.  The  idea  of  an  appa- 
rently healihy  organ  aecreting  immense  quantities  of  a  most  unhealthy  sub- 
ftaoce,  is  scarcely  to  be  entertained.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  supposition 
of  an  organ,  exsanguine,  pale,  and  brittle,  more  or  less  filled  with  oily  matter, 
often  ia  a  condition  yery  similar  to  that  of  a  common  fatty  liver,  exhibiting 
little  or  no  appearance  of  containing  bile  on  being  sliced,  as  is  most  generally 
the  case  in  the  yellow  feyer,  pouring  out  pints  or  gallons  of  such  a  fluid. 

4.  The  stomach,  or  intestines,  or  both,  have  been  found  at  times  filled  with 
this  black  nciatter,  while  in  the  same  subject  the  bile  in  the  gall-bladder,  biliary 
diets,  or  the  port  biliari,  wa^  in  its  natural  state,  or  presented  no  analogy,  as 
ij^^mrds  colour  and  appearance,  to  the  former  fluid.  Dr.  Physick  has  found 
the  gall-bladder  filled  with  a  fluid  of  a  brickdust  colour,  or  a  light  green,  or 
tnnsparent  and  colourless  or  purulent  colour.  Dr.  Lowber  informs  us  thlit 
he  saw  more  than  thirty  ounces  of  black  vomit  in  the  stomach  of  a  subject 
whose  gall-bladder  was  small  and  contracted,  and  contained  a  very  inconsider- 
able portion  of  viscid  bile — results  which  could  not  obtain  were  black  vomit 
the  prodoct  of  the  liver. 

5.  The  pylorus,  in  several  instances,  has  been  found  closely  contracted,  and 
yet  the  stomach  contained  black  matter. 

6.  In  external  appearance,  the  matter  of  the  black  vomit  differs  greatly 
Ikom  dark  coloured  or  black  bile.  The  latter  is  of  an  homogeneous  nature, 
■Mioth  and  glossy,  and,  when  examined  closely,  is  found  to  be  of  a  really 
Hack  or  deep  g^reen  colour ;  whereas  the  former  is,  as  already  stated,  in  the 
■ajoritj  of  cases,  a  compound  of  flaky  or  granular  particles,  of  a  dark  brown 
lather  than  black  colour,  floating  in  a  thin,  pale,  or  reddish  fluid.  Even  when 
the  black  vomit  is  of  a  thick  and  tarry  appearance,  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  bile  by  other  signs. 

7.  When  mixed  with  water,  the  two  substances  produce  dissimilar  effects. 
The  bile  unites  readily  with  the  water,  imparting  to  it  a  greenish  tinge ;  while 
the  grounds  of  the  black  vomit  float  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  same 
Banner  as  bran  deprived  of  its  mucilage,  or  rather  as  mahogany  sawdust. 

8.  If  the  darkest  coloured  bile  be  spread  thinly  over  a  white  surface,  such 
tithe  skin,  it  loses  the  colour  it  had  in  its  accumulated  state,  and  appears  of 
t  jellowish  green  colour ;  but  if  the  black  vomit  is  treated  in  the  same  way, 
it  retains  its  black  or  dark  brown  appearance. 

9.  When  a  bit  of  paper  or  white- muslin  is  dipped  into  these  two  substances, 
it  is  very  differently  coloured  by  them.  The  bile  imparts  a  greenish,  the  black 
vomit  a  reddish  tinge  to  it  We  haye  seen  that  this  fact  was  long  ago  pointed 
out  by  Warren.  Since  his  time,  it  has  been  referred  to  by  Monges,  Robert- 
son, and  others. 

10.  When  bile  is  added  to  black  vomit,  it  alters  its  nature  so  much  as  to 
give  it  an  appearance  different  from  that  which  it  had  before. 

11.  The  black  vomit  differs  very  much  from  any  mixture  that  can  be  made 
of  dark  coloured  bile  with  any  of  the  fluids  found  in  the  stomach  or  intestines. 

12.  The  bile  and  black  vomit  differ  as  to  taste.     The  former  always  im- 
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parts  a  bitter  taste,  of  greater  or  less  intensity ;  the  other  is  sometimes 
insipid,  more  frequently  acid. 

13.  The  bladk  vomit  is  sometimes  found  to  adhere  to  and  line  those  por>  j 
tioDS  of  the  mucous  membrane  that  are  inflamed  or  congested,  leaving  Hm  i 
other  and  healthy  parts  uncovered.  In  some  cases,  none  of  the  fluid  is  found  I 
loose  in  that  organ,  though  a  large  portion  of  the  internal  surface  is -thickly  i 
smeared  over  in  that  way.  When  scraped  off,  it  cannot  be  made  to  adherf  ^  j 
again  in  the  same  manner ;  from  which  we  mi^y  infer  that  it  has  exuded  froin  j 
the  vessels  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  has  not  b^n  poured  into  the  stomach  i 
from  some  other  organ.  Bile  is  never  found  to  adhere  in  this  way  to  the  liniiig  j 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  especially  to  select  in  preference  its  infiimod  i 
portions.  .  It  tinges,  and  mixes  with,  the  mucus  secreted  by  these  parts.  , 

14.  Although  in  cases  in  which  black  vomit  has  been  discharged  freely,  €f  j 
in  which,  though  not  ejected,  it  has  been  found  after  death,  dissection  revetii  | 
an  engorged  state  of  the  capillary  vessels  */  yet  in  very  many,  probably  tkt  | 
majority  of  instances,  the  engorgement  of  the  vessels  appears  to  be  le»MHNl  , 
or  removed  by  the  formation  and  ejection  of  the  matter.  Such  was  the  opinio^  j 
long  1^0  expressed,  of  Dr.  Physick. 

''The  secretion  of  black  vomit,"  as  is  remarked  by  that  eminent  snrgetw,    ■ 
''  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  common  modes  in  which  violent  inflammiitio^   , 
of  the  stomach*  has  a  disposition  to  terminate.    Death,  however,  in  g^nenl, 
takes  place  before  it  entirely  disappears.   I  have  seen  many  cases  which  shoff 
that  the  inflammation  is  diminished  by  the  secretion,  of  which  it  will  be 
cient  to  mention  the  following :  On  opening  a  stomach,  one-half  of  ifc 
coated  with  adhering  black  matter,  while  the  other  half  was  free  from  it ; 
scraping  it  off  clean,  and  compfiring  the  part  underneath  with  the  other  half 
of  the  stomach  which  had  not  secreted  any  black  matter,  the  difference  in  the 
degree  of  inflammation  was  very  striking,  being  much  the  least  in  the  part 
which  had  been  covered  with  the  black  substance.     In  some  cases,  where  the 
vomiting  of  black  matter  had  been  considerable  in  quantity,  or  continued  for 
several  days,  the  inflammation  was  found  very  faint  indeed.'" 

This  tendency  of  black  vomit  to  relieve  the  engorgement  of  the  capillaries 
has  been  noticed  by  very  many  other  writers.'  Need  it  be  remarked  that  the 
effusion  of  bile — its  ejection  from,  or  its  accumulation  in,  the  stomach — has 
never  produced  any  effect  of  the  kind  ? 

15.  Facts  innumerable  may  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  black  vomit  i| 
formed  in  the  stomach  itself,  and  is  not  poured  in  that  viscus  from  the  liver 
or  any  other  organ.  ''The  colouring  matter  may  be,  and  often  is,"  as  Dr. 
Dickson  remarks,  "seen  in  the  vessels  of  .the  stomach  itself,  from  Uie  months 

'  Uarrison,  N.  0.  Journ.,  ii.  139;  Hayne,  Charleston  Joum.,  ri.  628;  Ffirth,  p.  86;  8. 
Jackson,  p.  78. 

■  Med.  Repos.,  v.  181,  182. 

*  Rush,  Feyer  of  1798,  p.  94;  lb..  Works,  It.  44;  Townsend,  p.  191 ;  Copland,  iii.  14S| 
161;  Parrish,  Med.  Museum,  iii.  168,  188,  190;  Lowber,  lb.,  v.  19;  Blair,  p.  92;  Har- 
rison, N.  0.  Joum.,  11.  189,  note;  Rocboax,  p.  865;  Waring,  p.  52;  8.  Jackson,  p.  78; 
Blair,  p.  92;  Fenner,  Fcr.  of  N.  0.  in  18i>3,  p.  50;  A.  Smith,  xzt.  504,506;  lb..  Trans. 
N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Med.,  i.  64. 
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of  which  it  maj  be  pressed  without  difficulty  by  the  fiDger."^    The  same  fact 
kis  been  recorded  bj  Dr.  Arpold,  of  Sayannah.'  Dr.  Evans  rektes  a  case  in 
which  a  large  quantity  of  bhick  Tomit  was  ^'ected,  and  a-  great  deal  found  in 
the  Btonach  aftN-  death.     "Its  mucous  coat  [of  the  stomach],  washed  and 
czamiiied  with  carei  was  of  a  gray  colour  throughout,  except  that  it  was 
speckled  with  innumerable  bl^  spots,  produced  by  this  black  matter,  stop- 
ping ap  the  mouths  of  the  exhalant  vessels,  and  easily  picked  out  with  the 
point  of  a  needle  "*  Analogous  statements  are  made  by  Ffi^th  (p.  3t),  Kelly 
(Am,  Jautm.,  V.  S.,  xiv.  38i),  Arnold,  of  Jamaica  (p.  38),  Gillkrest  {Cyclop,, 
iL  2U,  27'5),  K  Armstrong  (p.  178),  Ashbel  Smith  (zzv.  505).    ''The  veins 
of  the  stomach,'*  says  Dr.  R.  Jackson,  "were  generally  turgid;  the  villous 
coat  was  abundant  at  some  places,  loose  and  in  the  act  of  separating  at  n^ost ; 
the  sarlace  underneath  the  separated  villi  was  streaked  with  bright  or  dark 
red,  or  was  studded  with  clusters  of  points  not  unlike  measles — most  nume- 
rons  at  the  upper  orifice,  but  not  confined  to  it.   In  some  instances,  the  mouths 
€f  canals  were  visible  at  different  points  of  the  interior  surface,  yielding  a 
dark-coloured  fluid  by  pressure"  '(i.,79).*  Dr.  Physick,  long  ago,  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  cases  occur  in  which  the  inner  coa(  of  the  stomach  is  as  black  as 
the  black  vomit,  and  that,  in  many  such  cases,  no  black  matter  is  found  in 
that  viscua ;  an  effect  evidently  due  to  the  retention  of  the  matter  in  the 
vesaeia,  inaamuch  as  the  dark  <;olour  of  the  membrane  is  lessened  when  the 
■tatter  ia  ponred  out  in  the  stomach.^ 

16.  And,  finally,  the  black  matter,  or  one  similar  to  it  in  its  physical  cha- 
racters, and  doubtless  in  nature,  has  been  found  at  times  to  be  formed  in,  or 
to  proceed  from,  parts  where  bile  in  substance  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  pene- 
trate, and  whence  it  cannot  be  ejected. '  It  has  not  unfreqnently  happened,  for 
example,  that  the  application  of  a  blister,  especially  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
|he  disease,  has  been  followed  by  a  copious  exudation  of  fluid  resembling  in 
all  respects  the  matter  ^ected  from  the  stomach.     Dr.  Monges,  a  competent 

■  Med.  and  Pfays.  Jomv.,  N.S.,  t.  209;  Essays,  p.  856. 
<  Am.  Journ.,  N  S.,  it.  818. 

•  Pages  38,  216,  240-275. 

*  The  yellow  fever  is  not  the  o^nly  disease  in  which  the  at)OTe  phenomenon  presents 

itself.     It  oeears  sometimes  in  fatal  cases  of  heematemesis,  or  in  complaints  which  hare 

been  attended  with  dischorges  of  blood  by  the  stomach  or  bowels,  or  both.   Portal,  in  his 

eaaay  oo  Melcna,  published  originally  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Emulation^ 

of  Paris,  and  since  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  the  collection  of  his  Emays,  relates 

tereral  highly  interesting  cases  of  this  disorder,  in  which  the  patients  Tomited  and  voided 

per  «nuin  a  greater  or  loss  quantity  of  black  fuliginous  fluid.   This  the  able  and  celebrated 

physi^'iAn  ascertained  to  be  not  bilious  or  atrabilious  matter,  but  altered  blood.     On'  dis- 

sertion  of  three  of  these  cases,  the  fluid  could  be  easily  forced  out  of  the  engorged  capiU 

lares.     It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  that  one  of  these  individuals  was  no  less  a 

per^inage  than  the  Comte  de  Vergennes,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  Louis  XVI., 

anl  to  whom  this  country  was  so  much  indebted  during  our  revolutionary  struggle. — M^- 

«r.,r«  jTi/r  PlutieuTM  Mal4idiw,  il  138,  168,  170,  208. 

*  L'k:.  cit.,  p.  131. 
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aathority  in  snch  matters,  states  lis  having  seen  this  in  1820.'  A  similar  fluid   | 
has  often  been  fonnd  in  the  bladder.*  '  n 

In  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,*  in  September,  i 
1854,  the  vessels  nnder  the  mncons  membrane  of  the  bladder  were  gorged  « 
with  a  matter  of  a  greenish  bistre  colour,  which,  on 'examination  nnder  the  i 
microscope,  was  found  -to  present  the  characters  of  the .  black  vomit.  The  |] 
nrine  contained  the  same  matter.  For  this  fact  I  am  indebted  to  my  ffiend,  ^ 
I)r.  James  Darfach,  honise  surgeon  to  the  hospital.  fj 

The  fluid  has  beenr  found  exuding  frojn  the  nostrils,  fauces,  tongue,  | 
eyes,  and  ears.'     The  vessels  of  the  oesophagus  have  been  found  gorged  ^ 
with  it.  '  A  fluid  analogous  to  it  has  also  been  detected  in  the  peri-  ^ 
cardidm.*"   It  has  been  discovered  in  the  pleural  cavity.*    Dr.  Merrill  meOi*  i 
tions  its  having  been  seen  in  the  peritoneum.     The  following  history  of  a  ^ 
case  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  the  late  Br.  Monges,  during  the  epi-  -'-^ 
demic  of  1820  in  this  city,  and  which  I  myself  witnessed,  presents  an  apt  and  ^^ 
striking  illustration  of  the  last-mentioned  fact.     The  patient  was  an  old  hdfp   ■ 
seventy  years  of  age,  who  resided  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  infeetef  ^ 
district.   She  had  for  some  time  previous  been  confined  to  her  house,  and  bad  L 
seen  no  one  who  had  mixed  with  the  sick,  and  consequently,  had  in  no  wsf  ^ 
been  exposed  to  any  of  the  real  or  reputed  causes  of  the  disease,  of  which,    : 
indeed;  her  attack  presented  few  of  the  ordihtlry  pathognomonic  pbenoAeaa.    ■ 
She  was  seized  very  early  in  the  morning  with  violent  coHc,  attended  witt  t 
fever,  great  tenderness  over  the  abdomen,  flushed  face,  &c.    She  was  bled  at   '■■ 
10  o'clock ;  at  11,  vomited  a  large  quantity  bf  coffee-ground  matter,  and  died  - 
in  about  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.     The  ' 
next  morning  her  body  was  examinqii  by  myself,  in  the  presence  of  several  ef 
the  most  respectable  and  experienced  physicians- of  the  city,  Drs.  Otto,  Hew- 
son,  Gallagher,  and  Mouges,  who  all  coincided  in  the  opinion  that  the  matter 
vomited,  as  also  that  which  continued  to  be  discharged  from  the  nostrils,  bore 
all  the  characteristic  appearances  of  that  ejected  in  the  yellow  fever — a  disease 
with  which  they  were  all  perfectly  familiar. 

''  The  stomach,  as  well  as  the  intestines,  was  found  to  contain  a  large  quan* 
tity  of  a  similar  substance.  The  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  being  likewise  filled 
with  a  largo  portion  of  it,  we  at  first  suspected  the  existence  of  an  openlag 
in  the  intestines,  by  which  an  effusion  had  taken  place.  After  a  careful  and 
minute  examination,  however,  no  snch  opening  was  discovered.  Our  attention 
was  now  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  peritoneum  itself,  which  was  highly 
inflamed.  It  was,  moreover,  found  that  the  substance  in  question  exuded' from 
its  surface,  the  membrane,  in  many  places,  especially  the  portion  of  it  which 

*  North  American  Jonmal,  ii.  59. 

"  Dereze,  p.  66;  Lewis,  N.  0.  Joum.,  i.  300,  iy.  159;  Rufx,  p.  19;  Kelly,  Am.  Joan., 
K.  S.,  xiT.  883 ;  Harrison,  New  Orleans  Joum.,  ii.  138;.Nott,  Am.  Johiil,  N.  S.,  is.  280. 
«  Lewis,  N.  0.  Joum.,  i.  800;  lb.,  W.  159;  PaUoni,  p.  10. 

*  Bache,  Am.  Joum.,  Julj,  1854,  p.  323. 

»  Parrish,  loc.  cit,  iii.  142;  Merrill,  N.  0.  Joum.,  viii.  6;  Palloni,  p.  10. 
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coren  the  liTer,  being  coated  so  thicklj  with  the  grounds,  that-  these  could 
readily  be  scraped  off  with  the  back  of  a  scalpel."^ 

With  the  preceding  facts  and  considerations  ill  view,  theife  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  perceiving  the  impropriety  of  regarding  the  black  YomitiDg  as  vitiated 
bile,  and  in  acknowledging  its  being  formed  in  the  stomach  itself.  .  Nor  is  it 
leas  certain  that  an  attentive  examination  of  the  snbject  will  lead  to  a-rejection 
of  the  opinion  whieh  ascribes  this  fluid  to  the  secretory  action  of  the  diseased 
Tenels  of  the  stomiach  and  intestines. 

■ 

1.  Before  we  can  adopt  this  opinion  with  any  show  of  reason,  it  wonld  be 
necessary  to  explain  satisfactorily  how  the  same  fluid,  or  fluids  bearing  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  each  other  as  to  be  regarded  as  identical  by  the  most  com- 
petent judges,  can  be  secreted  by  the  capillaries  of  parts  differently  organized, 
and  which  in  their  natural  state,*  or  during  the  course  of  ordinary  diseases, 
prodnce  fluids  of  dissimilar  appearance  or  nature.  If  the  black  matter  ejected 
from,  or  found  in,  the  stomach  and'inte^stines  is  the  i^esuli  of  a  secretory  pro- 
cess, the  same  kind  of  fluid  issuing  not  only  from  other  portions  of  the  mucous 

.  surface,  but  from  -the  skin  and  serous  membranes,  must  be  a  secretion  too. 
And  jet  these  parts  differ  widely  from  the  former,  both  as  regards  their  or- 
ganisation and  the  nature  of  their  ordinary  products  in  health  and  disease. 

2.  Dr.  Nott  has  well  remarked,  in  objection  to  the  theory  before  us,  that 
the  black  Tomit  is  most  commonly  seen  in  little  particles  or  masses  of  various 
magnitude,  which  could  not  pass  through  a  secretory  capillary.^ 

3.  It  is  admitted  that  the  villous  coat  and  the  glands  situated  beneath  it — 
the  interrascular  cells  and  their  nuclei— are  alone  endowed  with  the  secretory 
power  in  the  stomach.  Now,  facts  will  be  adduced,  as  we  proceed,  show- 
ing that  the  black  vomit  is  unconnected  in  its  formation  with  those  parts  ; 
while,  by  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  secretion,  it  is  referred  to,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  has  been  detected  in  capillary  vessels  whieh  are  not  endowed 
with  any  power  of  the  kind. 

4.  Such  a  detection  affords  no  argument  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  secre- 
tion ;  for,  were  the  black  vomit  the  result  of  such  a  process,  it  could  not*  bn 
found  in  the  vessels  of  the  circulatory  system ;  for  secretions,  as  is  remarke<i 
by  Dr.  Michel,  "nre  never  seen  in  the  bloodvessels  of  a  part,  not  even  with 
the  aid  of  a  magnifying  power.  The  function  is  the  result  of  the  vital  pro- 
of the  parts  above  mentioned,  which  elaborate  the  materials  they  de- 


rive from  the  blood  into  different  products,  then"  burst  and  discharge  them.*" 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  black  vomit  were  the  product  of  an  operation 
of  the  kind,  it  would  not  be  found  collected  in  the  capillary  vessels,  or  that 
it  would  not  be  the  means,  by  its  discharge,  of  relieving  the  engorgement  of 
these. 

5.  The  very  large,  and  even  extraordinary  quantity  in  which  the  black 
Tomit  is  sometimes  ejected,  would  alone  constitute  a  strong  objection  to  the 
theory  of  secretion ;  as  we  can  find  nothing  to  be  compared  to  it  in  the 
healthy  or  diseased  operation  of  any  regular  glandular  or  secretory  structure. 

I  MoDges,  op.  cit,  p.  60.         <  Loc.  cit,  p.  281.         *  Charleston  Jonrn.,  viii.  347. 
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6.  The  difficulties  by  which  tbe  tbaorjr.'Cf'^BecretioD,  as  connected  with  tbe 
formation  of  black  vomit,  is  eM^mpMsbd,  are  not  removed  bj  calling  the 
fluid  a  sanguineous  seeietion,  as  the  process  bj  which  such  u  secretion  ig 
produced,  and  the  nature  of  the  parts  in  which  it  is  elaborated,  cannot  differ 
much  from  what  obtains  in  regard  tO'  prgdncts  having  less  or  none  of  tbe 
characteristics  of  blood.  Neither  in  the  one  case  nor  in  the  other  can  tiie 
fluid  be  formed  by  the  capillaries.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  secretory  nature  of  the  black  vomit,  no  stronger  reasons  in  favour 
of  their  views  have  been  assigned  than  that  the  fluid  differs  somewhat  Drom 
ordinary  blood,  and  that  it  often  presents  a  thick  consistence  and  adheres  to 
the  inside  of  the  stomach,  forming  a  black  coating  of  considerable  tb^kneai, 
and  that  it  is  found  after  death  collected  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  affeeted 
organ.  But,  besides  that,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  black  matter  is  formed 
under  circumstances  precluding  all  idea  of  its  being  the  result  of  a  seeretotj 
process ;  the  facts  alluded  to  may  be  more  readily  explained  by  referriBg  At 
formation  of  the  fluid  to  the  operation  of  other  ageiicies. 

7.  The  matter  of  the  black  vomit  bears  no  resemblance  to  any  known-pre- 
duct  of  glandular  action. 

8.  It  is  only  met  with  in  that  ^tate  of  the  system,  and  that  stage  of  tte 
disease,  when  the  secretory  process  in  all  other  parts  is  generally  or  often 

'suspen(^ed,  or  greatly  hnp&ired.^ 

9.  It  not  unfk'equently  happens,  that  the  stomach  or  duodenum  contaiBS 
coffee-ground  matter,  while  the  intestines  are  more  or  less  filled  with  coaga- 
lated  blodd. 

10.  In  some  instances,  dfscharges  of  black  vomit  and  of  blood  alternate ; 
in  others,  again,  the  black  vomit  is  found  mixed  with  btood  in  the  stomach 
after  death ;  in  another  set  of  cases,  coagula  of  blood  are  found  in  the  istea- 
tines — ''the  surface  having  the  appearance  of  the  common  black  matter, 
while  on  cotting  into  them  the  centre  is  found  to  consist  of  red  solid  coagv- 
Inm."  ''In  such  cases,"  as  Dr.  Monges  remarks,  "in  order  to  adept  the 
opinion  of  secretion,  we  must  believe  that  the  same  vessels  occupied  in  die 
secretory  process,  afforded  at  the  same  time  passage  to  A  portion  of  common 
blood ;  for  we  can  hardly  admit  that  the  mucous  follicles  are  the  orgaas 
secreting  the  black  matter. ^'^ 

11.  Nor  could  such  a  product  ds  the  black  vomit — supposing  it  to  be  a 
secretion — ^be  thrown  out  from  a  surface  as  little  altered  in  appearance  as 
is  the  mucous  membrane  in  a  large  number  of  instances.  There  is  undonlyt- 
^dly  diseased  action  going  on  in  the  stomach — ^but,  usually,  this  amonnts  to 
disturbance  of  fhnction  only,  and  not  of  structure — a  condition  of  parts  per- 
fectly compatible  with  the  formation  of  black  vomit.  "  It  does  not,"  as  is 
remarked  by  Dr.  Michel,  who  has  called  attention  to  these  facts — "  it  does 
not  by  any  means  iofply  organic  lesion,  without  which  destruction  of  the  tis- 
sues themselves  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  could  not  exist  as  a  secretion ; 

*  Lewis,  N.  0.  Joarn.,  iv.  159.  '  Op.  cit,  p.  61. 
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for  I.  believe  that  a  secretion  of  itdt  xppMirance  as  the  vomit,  would  plainly 
betoken  a  state  of  disease  reaehing  even  anto  sphacelation.''^ 
-Enough  has  now  been  said  to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  black  vomit  is 
aetUier  altered  bile  nor  the  result  of  a  secretory  action  on  the  part  of  the 
gaitro-intestinal  capillary  vessels.  In  view  of  this,  and  taking  into  considera- 
tioB  various  facts  to  which  attentioo  is  next  to  be  caHed,  we  shall  be  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  nothing  but  blood  in  a*  peculiar  state  of  alteration. 
That  it  is  the  product  of  the  stomach  itself,  when  ^ected  from  that  organ,  or 
•f  other  surfaces  whence  it  may  proceed — ^the  intestinal,  nrinal,  pleural,  peri- 
toneal, &c.,  has  been  shown.  That  the  black  vomit,  or  a  fluid  like  it,  proceeds 
from  the  capillary  vessels  of  these  parts ;  that  it  may  be,  and  has  been  pressed 
eat  of  those  vessels  after  death,  and  is  often  seen  then  and  during  life  oozing 
•at  of  the  capillaries  of  parts  accessible  to  sight,  as  the  fauces,  nostrils, 
skia,  aad  eyes,  are  facts  which;  as  we  have  seen,  are  too  well  established  to 
be  denied,  and  musts)f  themselves  go  far  to  prove  the  sanguineous  nature  of 
the  fluid,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  reasons  assigned  for  rejecting 
the  idea  of  its  being  the  product  of  a  secretory  action  of  ^  those  vessels. 
For,  if  we  refuse  to  admit  that*  the  fluid  issuing  from  or  pressed  out  of  these 
has  been  secreted  by  them,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  regard  it  as  blood*; 
the  only  substance  contained  in  those  vessels,  whether  in  health  or  disease. 
To  the  same  conclusion  we  naturally  arrive  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  fiact  that  the  black  vomit  is  the  product,  in  some  cases,  of  gastric  inflamma- 
tion oecasioned  by  the  ingestion  of  acrid  poisons,  or  by  other  causes ;  and  we 
know  that  in  inflammation  resulting  from  such  agencies — or  indeed  from 
any  agency — the  vessels  are  engorged  with  blood,  and  nothing  else ;  and 
that,  therefore,  what  proceeds  from  them,  whatever  peculiar  appearance  it 
nay  aasume,  must  be  blood  also.  The  same  must  be  true  as  regards  the 
cotttenta  of  the  capillary  vessels  in  inflammation  or  congestion  of  the  stomach 
or  other  parts  in  yellow  fever.  If  we  find  these  filled  with  red  or  dark  fluid, 
mad  if  their  engorgement  and  darl^  colour  are  telieved  by  the  discharge  of 
that  fluid,  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  latter  was  blood,  for  hemorrhage  is 
one  of  the  conmion  modes  in  which  inflammation  and  congestion  have  a 
tendency  to  terminate ;  and  if  the  red  or  dark  fluid  which  occasions  the  relief 
ordinary  cases  is  admitted  to  be  of  the  nature  in  question,  there  can  be 
reason  to  doubt  that,  when  the  effect  is  obtained  in  yellow  fever,  the 
floid  discharged  is  of  similar  kind.  Nor  is  this  all.  We  have  seen  that 
Uaefc  vomit  very  generally  adheres  to  those  portions  of  the  mncous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  or  intestines  that  are  inflamed  or  congested,  or  f^om 
which  it  was  effused,  leaving  other  parts  uncovered.  In  this,  we  h&ve  a 
striking  proof  of  its  analogy  to  real  blood,  which  exhibits  a  like  disposition 
to  adhere  to  inflamed  surfaces  from  which  it  had  exuded. 

Again :  We  have  seen  that  vomiting  of  black  matter  sometimes  alternates 
with  the  discharge  of  pure  blood,  the  ejection  of  black  vomit  preceding  that 
of  blood,  or  the  reverse ;  that  while  the  stomach  or  duodenum  contains  the 

1  Op.  cit,  Tui.  847,  848. 
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former,  the  intestines  are  filled  with  coagulated  or  flaid  bloo^;'and  that,  in 
some  cases,  portions  of  flnid,  more  frequently  of  coagalated  blood,  are 
foand,  the  surface  only  of  which  presents  the  granular  appearance. 

These  facts  cannot  fail  to  point  oat  the  blood  nature  of  the  cofifee-groand 
matter  constituting  the  black  vomit;  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  probable,  as 
already  remarked^  that  two  distinct,  fluids-^the  one  blood,  and  the  other  a 
secretion — should  be  thrown  out  from  the.  same  vessels  in  rapid  succession, 
or  simultaneously,  or  that  the  on^  should  be  smeared  over  by  the  othor. 
Dr.  Lewis  remarks  of  the  two  fluids:  ''They  are  thrown  up  together,  ran 
into  each  other  by  perceptible  degreed,  just  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  exhaled,  or  as  it  is  intermixed  with  the  secretions  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines."^  The  same  writer  states  the  following  fact  After  remurkinff^ 
that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  unc)ianged»  blood  is  vomited,  he  addsr 
''We  have  seen  three  brothers  vomiting  at  the  same  time;  one  of  them, 
slightly  coagulated,  blood,  resembling  wine  lees;  another,  fresh  blood;  and 
the  third,  the  cofifee-ground  vomit*  The  young  men  were  all  purging  blood 
at  the  same  time.'"  Is  4t  probable,  that  while  in  these  three  cases,  the  in- 
testines were  giving  vent  simply  to  blood,  the  stomach  in  each  shotild  have 
f Hrpished  a  distinct  fluid  7  More  natural  is  it  to  conclude,  that  this  floid  in 
all  was  fundamentally  the  t»me.  It  may  .be  stated,  in  liddition,  that  blood 
whichj  wheil  ejected  from  the  stomach,  presented  its  usual  appearance,  hat 
been  occasionally  found  to  assume  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  black  vomit 
after  being  exposed  some,  time  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.*  Let 
me  remark,  besides,  that  black  vomit  imparts  to  muslin  or  paper  a  red  co- 
lour, very  similar  to  that  resulting  from  dark  blood. 

That  black  vomit  must  be  regarded  as  consisting  in  great  measure  of  altered 
blood  is  still  more  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  may  be, 
and  haa  often  been,  converted  artificially  into  a  fluid  bearing  the  most  strik- 
ing analogy  to  that  ejected  in  the  closing  stage  of  the  yellow  fever.  This 
fluid,  as  we  have  ^een,  contains  usually,  if  not  always,  a  free  acid — the  hy- 
drochloric— the  presence  of  which  is  evidenced  by  the  taste  as  well  as  by  the 
effervescence  produced  with  the  alkaline  carbonates  and  other  chemical  tests. 
Now,  if  we  impart  to  pu]:e  blood  the  same  property  by  the  addition  of  the 
aforesaid,  or  indeed  of  any  other  acid,  we  shall  find  it  to  assume,  to  a  greater 
or  less  Extent,  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  black  vomit.  These  re- 
^  sult»  were  pointed  out  long  ago.  Dr.  Cathrall,  the  account  of  whose  expe- 
riments has  now  been  before  the  public  more  than  half  a  century,  while 
advocating  a  theory  adverse  to  the>one  contended  for,  admits  that,  when 
blood  is  combined  with  such  acids,  ''and  the  mixture  diluted  with  an  in- 
fusion of  green  tea,  it  resembles  in  niany  respects  the  black  vomit ;"  and  that 
"  the  odour  arising  from  this  combination  so  much  resembles  that  arising  from 
black  vomit  which  has  been  kept  for  several  years,  that  he  could  hardly  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other.  "^    The  same  experiment,  slightly  varied,  has 

*  New  Orleans  Joum.,  W.  159. 

s  lb.,  iT.  159;  lb.,  i.  800.  *  Rochouz. 

*  Esftfty  on  BUok  Vomit,  p.  26.    See  Trans,  of  Philos.  Socie^. 
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since  been  perfonned,  and  with  similar  results,  by  Dr.  Ljon,^  by  Dr.  Hope,' 
kj  Dr.  Steyens/  by  Dr.  Riddell/  and  others. 

Dr.  Xott,  of  Mobile,  took  a  few  drachms  of  blood  from  the  heart  of  a 
patient  dead  of  yellow  fever,  and  added  to  it  four  or  five  drops  of  muriatic 
icid,  dilated  with  a  drachm  or  two  pt  water,  and  shook  them  well  together; 
the  black  colour  was  produced  instantly. 

"The  same  •experiment  was  tried  repeatedly  on  the  bloqd  of.  yellow  fever 
patieDts,  and  on  that  drawn  from  a  patient  with  pleurisy  by  cups,  and  tlie 
eiect  was  invariably  the  same.  Any  one,"  he  adds,  "  wishing  to  form  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  black  vomit,  has  only  to  treat  blood  in  this  w^y,  and  add  a  little 
gun-water  or  flaxseed  tea  to  represent  the  mucus  of  the  stomaoh,  ahd  his 
curiosity  will  be.gratified;  and  no  one  can  tell  the  artificial  from  the  genuine 
Wack  vomit''* 

"I  once,  with  Dr.  Thomas  Hunt,  of  this  city,"  says  another  distinguished 
ABMrican  writer.  Dr.  Harrison,  of  New  Orleans,  **  performed  the  following 
cxperimeDt :  ''  A  man  was  brought  into  the  dead-house,  while  we  were  there. 
TTpon  .examination,  there  was  no  black  vomit  in  his  stomach,  but  a  whitish 
acid-smelling  liquid,  amounting  to  about  half  a  pint.  Into  this  stomach, 
containing  this  liquid,. some  blood  from  the  vena  cava  was  poured.  At  first, 
we  thonght  the  experiment  had  failed,  and  we  returned  to  other  investiga- 
tions^ Upon  examining  the  fluid,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  or  fifteen 
■iinot«s,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  specimens  of  black  vomit 
with  which  w^  contrasted  it."* 

A  late  writer  on  the  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Eflair,  remarks  that  '*  blood  allowed 
to  drop,  as  in  epistaxis,  into  water  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  forms  a 
Tery  tolerable  specimen  of  some  descriptions  of  black  vomit.  "^  Dr.  T.  Y. 
Sinons,  of  Charleston,  while  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the 
medical  school  of  that  city,  in  1833,  was  in  the  habit  of  performing  the  ex- 
periment of  making  artificial  black  vomit  before  the  class  in  attendance.'' 
Dr.  Michel,  of  the  same  city,  remarks  that,  by  carefully  adjusted  proportions 
of  acid,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  all  gradations  of  shades  in  the  blood. 

'*  But  what  is  still  more  satisfactory  in  the  experiment,  the  blood  imme- 
diately cardlttS/  as  it  were,  into  little  flocculi,  hardly  dissimilar  from  those  of 
the  black  vomit  '^  It  is  difficult  always  to  produce  the'  cofifee-ground  sedi- 
meDt,  since  it  is  impossible  to  apportion  certain  particles  of  blood  to  those 
of  the  acid,  as  when  it  oozes  in  disease  from  the  tissues.  I  haye^ however, 
been  able  to  produce  artificial  black  vomit  so  perfectly  similar  iiUhis  respect 
to  that  fluid  itself,  that  their  ideptity  was  at  once  apparent.  During  my 
attendance  on  a  case  of  haemoptysis,  in  which  slight  mouthfuls  of  blood  were 
eoaghed  np  at  a  time,  I  obta^ed  about  a  drachm,  which  was  added  to  about 

1  Loud.  Med.  and  Phyt.  Journ.  for  1828,  N.  S.,  it.  100. 

«  Cited  by  Dr.  Lyon.  »  On  the  Blood,  pp.  360,  422. 

^  Sew  Orleans  Joomal,  iz.  420, 

^  On  the  Pathology  of  YeUow  Fever,  Am.  Jonrn.,  iz.  N.  S.  282. 

«  New  Orleans  Journal,  ii.  148.  ^  Yellow  Fever  of  British  GoiaDA,  p.  81. 

*  Michel,  Charleston  Journal,  viiL  848. 
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six  ounces  of  water  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which,  upon  beinip 
well  abakcD,  developed  all  the  characteristics  of  black  vomit.  It  was  allowed 
to  rest,  when  the  black  flocculi  formed  the  usual  sediment."* 

The  same  effect  is  obtained  by  other  acids,  bj  chloride  of  platinum,  whk 
tinctare  of  iodine,  and  other  substances.'  Sir  William  Pjm^  relates  that, 
being  attacked  with  hemorrhage  frx>m  the  fauces  (in  1806),  this  was  attempted 
to  be  stopped  by  applications  of  spt.  terebinth.  Having  swallowed  much 
blood  and  turpentine,  be  threw  it  up,  and  v^  struck  with  the  resemblance  it 
bore  to  black  vomit.* 

The  change  in  question,  and  from  the  same  cause,  has  been. observed  under 
other  circumstances.  Dr.  Carswell,  in  experiments  made  several  years  ago, 
on  the  chemical  dissolution  or  digestion  of  the  walla  of  the  stomach  after 
death,  fotind  that,  in  cases  in  which  the  coats  of  the  stomach  were  dissolved^ 
by  the  action  of  acids,  a  peculiar  change  in  the  colour  of  the  blood  con- 
tained in  the  veins  of  that  organ  had  occurred.  It  was  observed  to  a6eom» 
pany  the  chemical  dissolution  of  the  walls  of  that  organ,  and  thonglif 
less  frequent  in  its  occurrence  than  the  latter,  was  not  less  obvioQfldy  tht 
^^ffects  of  the  same  chemical *cause,  fof  there  was  no  discoloration  of  the  blood 
when  there  was  no  softening  or  dissolution  of  the  coats  of  the  stomaeh  ;* 
2,  the  discoloration  Of  the  blood  was  observed  only  in  the  vessels  situate  near 
the  parts  softened;  and  3,  both  changed  were,  cmterii  paribus,  nearly  in  the 
same  ratio  as  to  degree  and  extent.^  The  same  able  physician  elsewliere 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  we  kill  an  Animal — a  rabbit,  for  example— 
or  open  it  while  alive,  and  during  the  pi^ess  of  digestion,  the  fynidiis  of  the 
stomach  is  always  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  gastric  acid;  and  rennarkff 
that,  ''if  arterial  or  venous  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  stomach' fW>Bi 
some  of  the  neighbouring  vessels,  so  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
digested  portion  of  the  food,  or  that  in  which  the  gastrin  acid  is  most  abund- 
ant, its  tiatural  colour  is  almost  immediately  changed  to  deep  brown  or  black. 
The  rapidity  with  which  thia  Change  takes  place  in  the  colour  of  the  blood, 
as  well  as  the  degree  and  extent  to  which  it  proceeds,  varies  with  the 
strengtii  of  the  gastric  acid  and  the  quantity  of  the  blood  on  which  it  is  made 
to  act.  When,"  he  continues,  "  the  digested  acid  fluid,  or  the  gastric  acid 
alone  is  removed  from  the  stotnach  in  which  it  was  found,  and  is  put  into 
another  stomach,  or  other  organ,  the  vessels  of  which  are  conspicuous  and 
filled  with  blood,  this  fluid  very  soon  undergoes  the  same  change  of  colour 
which  we  hare  said  takes  place  when  it  is  poured  npon  the  digested  food, 
and  consequently,  when  in  immediate  contact  with  the  chemical  agent  by 
which  this  change  is  effected.^** 

But  this  must  suffice.    Well  may  it  be  remarked  that  the  produetion,  in 

*  Michel,  Charleston  Journal,  rlii. 

*  Riddell,  loc.  oit,  p.  420.  '  Bulam  Fever,  p.  22S. 

^  Reoh.  8ur  la  DiMolution  Chronique  ou  Digestion  des  Parois  de  PEstoBae  apr^s  la 
mort.  Journal  Hehdomadaire,  1880,  No.  87,  p.  860;  No.  91,  p.  617;  CyeL  of  Pract. 
Med.,  ill.  99. 

*  GyoL  of  Praot  Mod.,  artlolo  Melanods,  ilL  lOd 
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tUs  manner,  of  a  flaid,  the  properties,  colour,  and  appearance  of  whicll  are 
m  so  remarkable  a  manner  similar  to  black  vomit,  Certainly  constitutes  a  most 
ingenioas  experiment — one,  indeed,  so  far  as  ocnlar  demcmstration  of  a 
general  character  is  concerned,  which  is  perfectly  conclasive.  (Michel.) 

Evidentlj  satisfactbry,  howevef,  as  the  closetiess  of  the  analogy  of  the  arti- 
ficial black  Tomit  to  the  true  is,  and  recognized  though  it  be  by  individnals — 
aot  one,  bat  many — whose  familiarity  with  the  charm^teristics  of  the  latter 
eoQld  not  but  be  a  warranty  of  the  correctness  of  their  opinion,  it  has  been 
denied ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  those,  among  intelligent  obserrers,  too, 
wlio  maintain  the  possibility  of  pointing  out  a  difference  between  the  two 
iaids.     In  evidence  of  this  dissimilarity.  Dr.  Kelly  remarks  that,  while  the 
true  black  vomit  has  a  flaky  appearance,  'Mike  smoky  mica,"  the  artificial 
kts  more  of  the  coffee-gronnd  appearance ;  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  sulphnric  ether  to  the  former  will  cause  it  to  float  on  the  surface,  "  havingj; 
Ills  appearance  of  a  dark  cobweb  or  flake  of  dead  matter ;  while,  by  this 
■eans,  the  artificial  is  made  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  never  more  to  rise. 
Nitrate  of  silver  changes  the  black  vomit  "to  a  cream-white  colour,  every 
tek  speck  being  removed,  while  the  artificial  substance  retains  its  colour, 
being  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.     Besides,  if  black  vomit  con- 
Biled  of  blood  (4ianged  by  the  action  of  an  acid,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
those  cases  in  which,  at  the  same  time  that  that  fluid  is  ejected  from  the  sto- 
■ich,  pnr^  blood  is  discharged  from  the  bowels ;  inasmuch  as  we  can  dee  no 
RtsoB  why  the  acid  secretions  acted  upon  the  blood  in  the  stomach  and  not 
is  the  intestines.^" 

Plausible  as  all  these  of)jections  may  appear,  they  will  be  found,  on  close 
examination,  to  be  but  little  calculated  to  shake  our  belief  on  the  subject  of 
the  close  analogy  in  question.  If  Dr.  Kelly  has  hot  been  able  to  obtain  the 
flaky  deposit  in  the  artificial  black  vomit,  and  found  that  the  latter  has  more 
the  coffee-ground  appearance,  Dr.  Michel  arrived,  as  we  have  seen,  at  difr 
ierent  results,  and-  indeed  found  it  "  difficult  always  to*  produce  the  coffee- 
ground  sediment."  Dr.  Nott^  also  remarks  that,  by  the  addition  of  acid  to 
blood,  we  do  not  obtain  coffee-grounds,  "  which  are  due  to  the,  coagulation 
and  agglomeration  of  particles."  Besides,  even  were  it  true,  that  these 
eoffee-jgrounds  are  alone  procured,  the  analogy  would  still  hold ;  for  the  real 
black  vomit  often  presents  no  other  appearance;  and  all  that  could  be  said 
on  the  subject  is,  that  by  the  means  in  question  we  can  imitate  one  of  the 
forms  of  black  vomit,  and  not  all.  If,  in  some  cases,  black  vomit  is  ejected 
from  the  stomach,  and  pure  unaltered  blood  from  the  bowels,  it  is,  as  we 
shall  see,  simply  because  the  efftised  fluid  docs  not  encounter  in  the  small 
intestines,  whence  those  discharges  take  place,  the  same  modifying  agencies 
it  meets  with  in  the  stomach.  Furthermore,  whatever  may  be  the  difi'erence 
as  regards  the  effects  of  sulphuric  ether  and  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  real  and 
artificial  black  vomit,  the  question  of  the  identity  of  these  is  set  at  rest  by 
the  results  of  microscopical  examination ;  for  an  account  of  which  we  are 

>  Am.  Jonm.,  N.  8.,  xiv.  884,  885.  •  Ibid.,  ix.  282. 
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priocipally  indebted  to  Dr.  Riddell,*  of  New  Orleans,  and  Dr.  Michel,*  rf 
Charleston.  In  speaking  of  the  appearance  exhibited  by  the  artificial  sub- 
stance,  the  latter  gentleman  says  in  conclusion :  **  The  blood  was  so  dissolred 
as  to  colour  the  mass  as  usual,  and  the  entire  aspect  was,  in  every  particalar, 
so  completely  analogous  to  black  yomit,  that  an  observer  must  incTitably  be 
deceived  as  to  whether -he  is  examining  the  true  or  artificial  product,  for  they 
are  microscopically  the  same."  Similar  results  have- been  obtained  in  this 
city.  . 

But  admitting  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  adduced  in  favoar. 
of  the  opinion  that  the  black  vomit  consists  in  altered  blood,  doubts  on  the 
subject  may  still  be  entertained,  all  difficulty  must  cease  when. the  fluid  it' 
submitted  to  a  chemical,  and  especially  to  a  microscopical  examination. 

For  the  purpose  of  settling  :the  first  of  these  questionsi^— the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  fluid — and  ascertaining  how  far  its  peculiar  characters  depended 
on  the  presence  of  blood,  I  placed  in  the  hands  of  my  friend,  Professor 
Rogers,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  several  specimens  of  it,  for  which 
I  was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  another  friend,  Dr.  Cain,  Qf^Charleston, 
and  subsequently  other  fresh 'portions  obtained  in  this  city  during  the  preT»- 
lence  of  the  fever  in  1853  and  1854.  In  all  the  samples,  except  one,  albu- 
men was  detected,  and  this  was  not  examined  for  it,  since  it  was  impossible 
to  free  the  liquid  from  the  large  amount  of  dissolved  colouring  matter  which 
rendered  it  opaque.  Sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine  were  present  in  all.  Iron 
was  detected  in  the  ashes  of  all.  Alkaline  bases  were  found  in  the  ashes  of 
all.  Lime  was  detected  in  all,  as  also  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  free  state. 
The  liquids  were  quite  dilute,  as  their  specifie  gravities,  here  given,  show. 
Therefore,  as  the.  quantities  furnished  scarcely  admitted  of  so  minute  aa 
analysis,  they  were  not  examined  for  phosphoric  acid. 

Sp.  gr.  — ,  1.016;  — ,  1.005;  — ,  1.004;  — ,  1.003. 
The  fl^id  obtained  in  this  city  gave  the  following  results : — 

Albumen. 

Sulphuric  acid  in  a  state  of  combination.  ,> 

.      Chlorine,    . 

Alkaline  bases      "  "  " 

Earthy  phosphates. 

Iron. 

Hydrochloric  acid  in  the  free  state. 
In  his  communication  to  me  on  the  subject.  Professor  Rogers  says: 
**  These  substances,  although  not  the  sole  ingredients  of  blood,  are  yet  all  of 
them,'^with  the  exception  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  constituent^  of  that 
liquid — a  fact  which,  taJten  in  connection  with  the  other  characters,  and  espe- 
cially the  microscopic  appearance  of  the  liquids,  gives  strong  evidence  that 
they  contain  much  altered  blood.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  several  of  the 
substances  enumerated,  as  albumen,  iron,  and  sulphuric  acid,  seem  not  to 
admit  of  any  other  explanation,  since  it  could  scarcely  be  possible  that  in 

>  New  Orleans  Joarnal,  iz.  420.  *  Charleston  Joum.,  viii.  844. 
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that  stage  of  the  disease  they  were  the  results  of  any  food  remaining  in  the 
stomach." 

As  regards  the  specific  gravity  of  the  specimens  examined  by  Professor 
Sogers,  it  yaried,  as  will  be  seen,  from  IvOOS  to  1.016.  In  the  examinations 
bjDr.  Michel;  of  Charleston,  it  varied  from  1.010  to  1.027-^water  being 
R^oned  89  1.000.  When  kept  until  decomposition  began,  and  bubbles  of 
sir  and  gases  were  produced,  this  changed  jrery  much,  being  sometimes  as 
low  as  0.986  or  0.962.  The  decanted  liquid,  without  the  solid  parts,  gave 
1.000  to  1.015.  A  specimen  examioed  by  Professor  Hume,  and  which  was 
remarkably  black,  had  a  specific  gravity  as  high  as  1.032.^ 

Of  the  composition  of  the  white  and  precursory  vomit,  we  know,  as  yet, 
little.  Though  some  was  collected  on  several  occasions  in  the  summer  of 
1853,  the  opportunity  of  having  it  chemically  examined  did  not  present  itself. 
As  already  stated,  it  was  strongly  acid;  and  everything  lead^  to  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Dr.  John  Davy,  who  remarks  that,  ''judging  from  analogy,  it 
wiU  be  found  to  be  serous,  or  to  contain  albumen — the  analogy,  for  instance, 
of  the  discharges  in  cholera,  in  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery,  and,  I  may  add,  in 
catarrh.  Even  in  common  catarrh,  1  have  found  the  perfectly  transparent 
laid  which  drops  from  the  nostril,  possessed  of  the  prpperties  of  very  dilute 
serum,  exhibiting,  with  test  papers,  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  affording,  on 
being  boiled,  a  minute  quantity  of  coagulated  albumen."" 

The  black  vomit  has  been  submitted  to  a  microscopic  examination  by  Dr. 
J.  Davy,»  Drs.  Hayne*  and  Michel,*  of  Charleston,  Prof.  Riddell,^  of  New  Or- 
leans, Prof.  Alonzo  Clark,'  of  New  York,  Dr.  Hassall,'*  of  London,  Drs.  Th. 
H.  Bache,  J.  E.  Rhoads,  James  Darrach,  and  J.  Green,^  resident  physicians 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and,  at  my  request,  by  Prof.  Lcidy,^^  of  this  city, 
whose  skill  and  accuracy  in  matters  of  this  kind  are  well  known  throughout  the 
vast  expanse  of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  and  the  result  of  their  experiments 
goes  to  prove,  beyond  doubt,  the  correctness  of  the  views  here  advocated 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  for  they  show  the  latter  to  contain  some 
unchanged  blood-corpuscles — a  much  larger  mass  of  modified  and  disinte- 
grated blood-corpuscles — epithelial  scales — ^the  scaly,  columnar,  and  sphe- 
roidal, with  their  nuclei  and  nucleoli — granular  detritus  and  irregular  masses, 
apparently  the  results  of  degradation  of  blood-corpuscles — scales  of  opaque 
matter — crystalline  bodies — amorphous  matter,  and  sometimes  oil-globules, 

>  Op.  cit,  Charleston  Journ.,  Tiii.  884,  885. 

'  Blair  on  Yellow  Ferer  (Appendix),  pp.  158, 159. 

'  Notes  on  Blair,  p.  81.  ^  Charleston  Journ.,  Tiii.  845. 

»  Ihid,.  T.  748,  749. 

*  N.  O.  Joom.,  iz.  420;  lb.,  Microscopical  Obsenr.  pertaining  to  Yel.  Fev.  1854. 
-^  New  York  Med.  Times,  ii.  230. 

'  Lond.  Lancet,  April,  1858,  Am.  ed.,  p.  825. 

*  Obserrations  on  the  Pathology  of  Cases  of  Yellow  Ferer  admitted  into  the  Pennsyl- 
Tania  Hospital  during  the  summer  of  1853,  by  T.  H.  Bachc,  M.  D.,  Am.  Journ.,  July, 
ia&4,  pp.  125-6.     See,  for  other  examinations,  N.  0.  Med.  News,  p.  303  (1854). 

^  See  an  Essay  on  the  Black  Vomit,  by  the  anthor.  Am.  Journal,  April,  1854,  p.  812. 
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and  tornlfle,  and  spores.  In  a  word,  the  microscope  enables  ns  to  perceive 
that  the  sedimentary  portion  of  the  black  vomit  is  compdsed  almost  entirely 
of  blood-corpnscles  in  various  st^es  of  degradation. 

The  black  liquid  matter  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  as 
well  as  the  coffee-ground  finid  discovered  in  other  portions  of  the  latter,  hat 
much  the  same  appearance  under  the  microscope  as  thi^t  which  proceeds  from 
the  stomach.  -Somewhat  different  is  the  result  obtained  in  the  examination 
of  the  dark  or  black  pasty  and  tar-like  matter  discharged  from  the  bowels, 
and.found,  and  doubtless  formed,  in  the  low«r  portion  of  the  canal.  Of  this, 
the  microscopic  character  bears  but  a  slight  resemblance  to  that  of  the  gastrio 
effusion.  It  is  found  to  consist  of  a  mnco-grannlar  substance,  containing  a 
multiplicity  of  lacerated  cells,  but  no  blood-corpuscles.  Dr.  Michel  statei 
that  the  dark-bluish  mucous  Colour  of  this  substance  is  hardly  obscured  bj 
any  h^matin.  True,  however,  as  this  may  be,  we  can  find  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  identity  or  close  connection  of  this  fluid  with  the  true  black  vomit,  or  to 
withhold  our.  belief  From  the  fact  that  the  difference  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  in  cases  in  which  the  matter  ejected  per  anum  assumes  the  ap^ 
pearance  in  question,  the  blood  has  undergone  a  kind  of  digestion  in  ita 
passage  through  the  intestines.^ 

Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  in  his  fMMX)unt  of  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  which 
prevailed  in  this  city  in  1820,  remarks  that  Dr.  Rhees,  the  resident  physician 
at  the  City  or  Fever  Hospital,  in  some  experiments  he  instituted  on  the  black 
vomit  with  a  solar  microscope,  found  ini^umerable  quantities  of  ftnimalcule  to 
exist  in  it.  A  single  drop  contained  many  thousands,  being  apparently  a 
congeries  of  them.  The  black  mucus  of  the  intestines  exhibited  the  same 
phenomenon.  When  the  matter  fresh  thrown  from  the  stomach  was  examined, 
the  animalculae  were  alive  and  in  constant  motion ;  but  if  taken  from  the  dead 
subject,  or  inspected  after  standing  some  time,  they  were  always  dead  and 
quiescent." 

Others  have  made  analogous  statements,  and  very  recently  Dr.  Manly,  in 
a  short  communication  to  the  London  Lancet,  remarks  that  his  attention  was 
first  called  to  the  subject  by  a  paragraph  in  Wood^s  Practice,  and  that,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Pernambuco  in  1852,  he  verified  the  fact 
in  several  instances^— the  animalculse  being  acari  (species  unknown).' 

Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  has  been  found  in  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Clark,  Dr.  Leidy,  and  Dr.  Hassall.  Dr.  Michel,  in  a  short  essay  on  the  black 
vomit  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Charleston  Medical  Journal,  stated 
that  the  fluid  never  presented  infusoria  when  fresh,  but  that  these  were  de- 
veloped whenever  small  quantities  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  room  (p. 
748).  Subsequent  examinations,  however,  made  on  a  larger  scale,  have  not 
confirmed  this  statement  {  for  Dr.  M.  now  informs  us  that,  in  recent  samples 
of  the  ^ecta,  he  never  detected  spontaneous  evolutions  of  the  kind. 

.   >  Ifiehel,  loo.  ait.,  p,  838. 

*  An  Aoooant  of  the  YeHow  or  Malignant  FeTor,  as  it  occurred  in  the  City  of  Phlla* 
Mphia  in  1820,  p.  81 ;  lb.,  in  Phila.  Joum.  of  Med.  and  Phys.  Sciences,  iL  28. 

•  London  Lancet,  Am.  ed.,  Feb.  1858,  p.  192. 
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"On  this  subject,'^ be  says,*"!  have  experimented  with  care;  apd  if  by 

amtnaleul^t  we  are  to  understand  the  initiatory  forms  of  ammo/ cell-life,  as 

they  are  reco^ized  in  the  familiar  yarieties  oi  polyga$trica  and  rottfera,  I 

«y,  ¥rithoat  hesitancy,  that  snch  were  neTer  to  be  seen,  either  in  fresh  or 

putrescent  specimens  of  the  vomit.   Dr.  Rhees's  ezpenments  were  made  with 

tiie  solar  microscope,  an  instmment  certainly  not  adapted  for  such  investi- 

gitioBs  as  these. ''    ''If  infhsoria  were  present,  we  cofnld  hardly  fail  to  en- 

coulter  them ;  for  whoever  has  watched  the  development  of  the  simple  monad, 

iitware  that  they  are  propagated  with  snch  magical  rapidity,  that  when  one 

11  discovered,  cooDtless  numbers  are  soon  found  to  follow  in  its  suite." 

In  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Riddell,  minute  filiform  alg®  were  uniformly 
pment,  varying  from  .00001  to  .00003  in  thickness.  Several  jointed  forms 
of  moving  algae  were  equally  constant,  though  mostly  very  small.  Yital 
dginizations  stiH  more  minute  were  constantly  met  with.  In  one  sample  of 
Uiek  Tomit,  an  anusually  trifling  form  of  that  rather  rare  parasitic  organism, 
tk  Sarcina,  was  observed.  The  cells  or  segments  in  that  sample  were 
vnoged  mostly  in  squares,  and  each  separate  segment,  having  an  oval  form, 
Muured  near  .00003  (p.  421).  Other  investigators  have  found  nothing  of 
tkkind.  Xor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at;  for,  as  has  been  remarked  by  both 
Dr.  HsAsall  and  Dr.  Michel,  the  black  vomit,  from  its  intense  acidity,  is  not 
fiToorableto  the  development  of  algee,  which  are  not  likely  ever  to  be  present 
acept  as  the  result  of  decomposition.  From  the  same  cause — the  acidity"  of 
tke  flaid — and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  latter  being  an  organic  product', 
W€  must  be  hetter  prepared  to  fin4  it  containing  fungi  of  various  kinds. 
Hence,  these  products — especially  the  Torula — ^have  often  been  described  as 
present.  A  small  variety  of  the  concentrated  form  of  them  was  discovered, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  every  sample  examined  by  Dr.  Riddell.  They 
were  generally  very  abundant. .  The  individual  buds  were  oval,  averaging 
.00018  in  length  by  .00012  inch  in  breadth.  The  examinations  of  the  pu- 
trescent flaid  afforded  Br.  Michel  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  develop- 
ment and  mode  of  growth  of  a  fungus  protophyte  very  much  resembling  the 
Tontla  cerevisiiy  if  it  be  not  identical ;  the  only  difference  being  the  constant 
flhgence  ^f  nuclear  cells  at  all  periods  of  its  development  and  growth.  Dr. 
Htssall  detected — 1.  Ramose,  branches  of  the  spomles  of  a  fungus.  2.  Large 
cinmlar  spornles,  usually  single,  but  sometimes  ranged  in  rows,  and  giving 
origin  to  slender  threads  or  filaments.  3.  Branched  and  moniliform  threads 
of  a  fungus  usually  occurring  in  bunches.  4.  Many  com])onnd  cells,  having 
the  appearance  of  sporangiee.  Dr.  Clark,  on  the  other  hand,  found  in  one  of 
the  speciihens  he  examined  a  vegetable  growth,  in  linear  or  rather  stint  joints, 
the  sections  commonly  separated,  but  often  united  as  by  a  hinge.  It  was  in 
great  abundance,  but  disappeared  entirely  after  the  lapse  of  three  weeks.  The 
same  was  found  by  Dr.  Kiddell. 

It  thus  appears  that  different  fungi  are  evolved  under  particular  circum- 
stances, for  each  of  the  investigators  referred  to  has  seen  different  growths ; 
while  in  many  instances  they  fail  entirely  to  be  observed.  From  this  we  con- 
clude tliat,  when  these  bodies  are  found,  they  are  accidental,  and  may  not 
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improbably  be  referred  to  particular  substances  administered  as  food  or  medi- 
cine, and  that  consequently,  contrary  to  the  •pinion  of  Dr.  ELassall,  they  have 
no  relation  to  the  cause  of  the  vomiting. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  inquirer  who  bears  in  mind  what  has  been  said 
respecting  the  microscopical  characters  of  the  true  black  vonit,  backed  by 
all  the  corroborative  facts  and  circumstances  before  adduced^  and  who,  at  the 
same  time/takes  into  consideration  .the  close  analogy  existing  between  the 
fluid  ejected  from  the  stomach  and  other  parts  and  that  artificially  made  by 
the  Hieans  mentioned,  will,  unless  labouring  under  the  incubus  of  some  pre- 
conceived  and  favourite  theory^  feel  little  dispositioB  to  deny  or  doubt  the 
sanguineous  nature  of  the  substatnce  in'  question.  It  is  altered  blood  mixed 
with  inspissated  viscid  mucus  and  other  gastro-intestinal  secretions,  them- 
selves modified  by  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  next  question  which  presents  itself  is,  bow  and  where  does  the  blood 
thus  effused  undergo  those  changes  which  impart  to  it  the  characteristics  of 
th^  black  vomit  ?^ 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  blood  thus  discharged  in  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach  has  coagulated  there.  Or  on  the  surface  over  which  it  was  efiased, 
''and,  having  been  detached  and  triturated  by  the  violent  and  frequent  cosr 
tractions  of  that  organ,  in  the  efforts  to  vomit,  has  had  its  appearance  as  a 
coagnlum  of  blood  altered,  and  iter  colour  darkened  by  the  gastric  juice,  or 
by  some  chemical  decomposition,  either  spontaneous  or  produced  by  the 
'action  of  the  air,  or  other  matters  contained  in  the  stomach."^  Others  hare 
attributed  the  effect  to  the  blood's  bei^g  brought  under  the  digestive  power 
of  the  stomach.'  That  this  opinion  receives  support  from  the  facts  mentioned 
of  blood  ejected  from  the  stomach  assuming  subsequently  the  character  of 
black  vomit,  and  of  coagula  being  found  in  that  cavity  presenting  only  ex- 
teijorly  these  characters,  may  perhaps  be  true.  But  it  is  opposed  by  facts 
and  circumsUnees  entitled  to  consideration.  The  stomach,  at  the  period 
when  black  vomit  is  ejected,  is  not  usually  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  the 
digestive  process ;  while  in  hsematemesis,  where  the  organ  is  comparatively 
healthy,  or  at  least  has  not  undergone  changes  calculated  greatly  to  impair 
its  digestive  functions,  the  blood,  though  dark  in  colour,  rarely  assumes  the 
coffee-ground  appearance  and  other  characteristics  of  true  black  vomit.  Fur- 
thermore, in  yellow  fever  the  matter  seldom  remains  long  enough  in  the 
stomach  of  bowels,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  membranes,  from  the  capillaries 
of  which  it  is  effused,  to  be  changed  by  the  digestive  process,  supposing  this 
to  be  less  impaircfi  than  we  know  it  to  be,  and  to  undergo  much  of  the  tritu- 
ration referred  to  by  Dr.  Bancroft.  We  can  sometimes,  as  Dr.  Evans  remarks, 
distinguish  this  organ  becoming  more  and  more  distended  under  our  fingers 
as  the  matter  accumulates,  which  it  does  in  about  ten  minutes,  and  sqmetimes 
in  a  shorter  period;  and  when  filled  the  vomiting  is  renewed.'    In  addition 

'  Bancroft  on  Yellow  Feyer,  p.  28. 

«  Audouard,  Recueil,  Introd.,  p.  1 ;  RochoQx,  op.  cit.,  p.  688. 

•  A  Clinical  Treatiae,  &c.,  p.  249. 
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to  this,  it  may  be  urged  fhat  the  matter  of  the  black  yomit  oozes  at  times 
from  sarfaces  where  it  can  have  nndergODe,  or  can  nodcrgo,  no  digestive 
inflaence,  or  no  tritnratien ;  and  has,  as  stated  above,  been  detected  in  the 
eagorged  capillaries  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  where,  of  course,  it  conld 
by  no  possible  means  have  been  formed  by  the  process  contended  for. 

More  batnral  is  it  to  conclude,*  with  many  mqdem  writers,  that  the  blood 
leqnires  generally,  if  not  always,  in  the  stomach  and  intestines — or  in  which- 
ever part  the  phenomenon  is  observed — its  peculiar  and  characteristic  fea- 
tures; and  that,  whenit  does  so,  the  effect,  as  maybe  inferred  from  the'almost 
iniversally  acid  nature  6f  the  vomit,  and  the  well -ascertained  conversion  of 
blood  into  a  substance  perfectly  identical  with  that  fluid  by  the  addition  of 
adds,  is  doubtless  due  to  its  meeting  there  With  a  large  portion  of  free 
liydrocbloric  acid,  the  morbid  product  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Carswell  claims  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  suggest  or  prove  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion.  "  The  fact  of  the  black  discoloration  of  the 
Mood  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  being  produced 
hj  the  chemical  action  of  an.  acid  fluid  or  gas  contained  in  those  situations, 
does  not  appear  to  ns  to  have  been  ever  suspected  till  after  the  results  of 
our  experiments  on  this  subject  were  made  known."  •**  The  matter  of  blaCk 
vomit  and  dejections  was  believed  to  be  cUtered  in  the  stomach  and  intestines ; 
but  whether  by  a  chemical  or  vital  agent  was  quite  undetermined."' 

In  relation  to  this  matter,  it  may  once  more  be  remarked  that  Dr.  Cathrall, 
more  than  half  a  centtry  ago,  was  fully -aware  that,  by  the  action  of ''an  acid, 
Mood  was  changed  in  its  characters,  and  converted  into  a  substance  resem- 
Uing  in  every  particular  the  genuine  black  vomit.  Before  him.  Portal,  in 
speaking  of  the  appearance  of  blood  efifused  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach, 
remarked  that  doubtless  it  there  "  assumes  ^  dark  colour ;  because,- not  being 
then  in  contact  with  oxygen  gas,  it  becomes  carbonized  by  combining  with 
the  carbonic  acid  which  exists  in  the  stomach  and  intestines."' 

Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  of  Boston,  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  which  pre- 
vaOed  in  that  city  in  1798,  in  speaking  of  the  septic  acid,  which,  according 
to  Dr.  S.  L. -Mitchell's  theory,  constitutes  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  is 
formed  in  the  prinue  via,  as  well  as  derived  from  external  sources  of  organic 
decomposition,  says :  ''  The  coffee-coloured  matter,  commonly  called  black 
vomit,  ejected  in  what  are  called  bilious  remitting  fevers,  seems  to  owe  its 
eolour  to  a  mixture  of  this  acid,  as  appears  from  its  stimulant  nature  noticed 
faj  dissectors,  with  a  quantity  of  bile  and  blood,  which  is  poured  out  of  such 
vessels  as  have  their  coats  destroyed  by  this  poison."^  Dr.  Lyons,  as  already 
stated,  published  in  1828  the  opinion,  based  on  experiment,  that  black  vomit 

•  Kott,  p.  281  ;  Am.  Jouni.,  ix.  282;  Blair,  p.  81 ;  Wood,  i.  801 ;  Lyon,  loc.  cit. ;  Rid- 
den,  loo.  cit ;  Hant,  quoted  by  Dr.  Riddell ;  Stevens,  288,  880 ;  Michel,  op.  cit.  348,  844 ; 
CAnwell,  Cyclop.,  iii.  102;  Pym,  op.  cit.,  p.  222;  Harrison,  Ji.  0.  Journ.,  ii.  147. 

«  Cyclop.,  iii.  102. 

«  Cours  d' Anatomic  M^dicale,  y.  188 ;  lb.  Obs.  sur  la  Nature  et  Ic  Traitement  dm 
M^^na — M^m.  sur  plnsieurs  Maladies,  ii.  209. 

<  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Origin,  and  Progress  of  the  Yel.  Fever,  &c.,  p.  46,  1800. 
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was  blood  changed  from  its  normal  state  by  the  action  of  mnriatic  or  gastric 
abid  ;  and  Pjm,  whose  volame  on  the  Balam  fevor  appeared  iu  1814,  states 
positively  that  black  vomit  is  blood  modified  by  an  acid.  The  account  of  Dr. 
Carswell's  experiments  appeared' in  1830. 

The  propriety  of  this  view  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  black  vomit  is 
farther  illustrated  by  phenomena  observed-  in  other  diseases,  in  not  a  few  of 
which  the  changes  in  the  bipod,  which  approximate  it  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  to  the  fluid  in  question,  are  evidently  due  to  the  action  of  the  acid 
secretions  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  or  is  mixed.  The  dark  colour  of 
the  blood  in  hsematemesis,  which  at  times  contrasts  so  strikingly  with  the 
florid  blood  of  haemoptysis,  has  osnally  been  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that 
while  the  latter  is  of  arterial  origin,  the  former  proceeds  from  the  venous 
capillaries.  With  much  show  of  reason  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  diffe- 
rqnce  depends  on  the  circumstance  of  the  admixture  of  the  blood  on  the  one 
hand,  with  oxygen  in  the  lungs ;  on  the  other,  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  of 
the  gastric  secretions.  The  probability  of  the  fluid  and  gaseous  contents  of 
the  alimentary  canal  acting  on  the  blood  after  ^t  is  poured  out,  and  depriving 
it  of  its  bright  colour,  was  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Portal  (see  the  celebrated 
work  just  quoted),  who  disbelieved,  as  Aretens  had  done  long  before  him,  the 
venous  origin  of  h»matemesis ;  an  opinion  in  which  that  very  distinguished 
writer  has  been  followed  \>j  several  pathplogists,  and  among  these  by  our 
countrymen  Drs.  Condie,  Nott,  and  Michel.  If  the  comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  acid  existing  in  that  disease  can  darken  the  blood  to  the  extent 
often  noticed,  we  can  readily  conceive  how  a  much  larger  portion  of  it,  acting 
on  blood  already  impure,  can  impart  to  it  the  characters  of  black  vomit.  At- 
tention has  been  called,  in  an  early  part  of  the  preceding  chapter,  to  the  fact 
that  a  fluid  in  every  respect  resembling  the  black  vomit,  is  sometimes  ejected  in 
dyspepsia  and  during  pregnancy ;  and  eyery  one  knows  that,  in  such  condi- 
tions of  the  system,  the  predominance  of  acid  |n  the  stomach  is  a  very  usual 
phenomenon ;  and  on  inquiry  it  will  be  found  that,  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  efi'usion  of  this  black  substance  took  place,  the  acid  formation  was  particu- 
larly noticeable.  Dr.  Michel  reminds  us  that  this  again  is  seen  in  certain 
instances  of  renal  aff'ections ;  the  blood  becoming  ultimately  mixed  with  the 
acid  mucuS'Of  the  bladder.  The  same  writer,  with  great  correctness,  remarks 
that  blood  is  frequently  seen  to  be  red  while  it  oozes  from  the  surface  of  the 
uterus,  but  becomes  dark  so  soon  as  it  combines  with  the  vaginal  secretions, 
which  are  -decidedly  acid. 

In  some  of  the  varieties  of  what  Dr.  CarswcU  has  denominated  the  spurious 
melanosis,  the  discoloration  of  the  blood  is  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  the  result 
of  the  action  of  chemical  agents,  the  change  taking  place,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  vessels  or  cavity  of  the  stomach,  and  in  the  cavity  or  vessels  of  the 
peritoneum.*  Here,  the  modifying  influence  of  gastric  or  hydrochloric  acid 
is  too  apparent  to  be  denied. 

Doubtless  we  may  explain  in  the  same  way  the  occurrence  of  the  discharge 

*  Cyclop.,  m.  99. 
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of  blood  Bimilarly  altered  from  other  surfaces.     The  acid  character  of  the 
sensible  and  insensible  perspiration,  under  particolar  circumstances,  is  well 
kBOwn ;   and  that  the  skin  secretes  at  times  hydrochloric  acid,  was  several 
Tears  ago  ascertained  by  Dr.  William  Lyon,  of  Dominica,  whose  observations 
were  made  on  recmits  arriving  in  the  colony.^    With  this  fact  in  view,  we  can 
readily  account  for  the  black  and  grumous  appearance  which  the  blood  cfifused 
from  the  denuded  cuticle,  in  some  coses  of  yellow  fever,  has  been  found  to 
•Esnme.      May  not  something  of  the  kind  take  place  in  the  serous  membrane, 
also,  from  the  formation  of  acid  in  that  tissue,  or  through  the  effect  of  endos- 
mosis  during  life,  or  of  imbibition  after  death  ?    On  this  subject,  we  are  not 
Idt  to  conjecture.     Dr.  Cars  well,  so  pften  referred  to,  who  has  adopted  and 
strongly  advocated  this  opinion,  and  whose  experiments  on  the  discoloration 
of  the  blood  and  the  dissolution  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  by  the  action  of 
gastric  acid  are  well  known,  found  that  the  influence  of  that  acid  in  produeing 
the  first  of  these  effects,  is  not  limited  to  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  tube. 
Not  only,  he  says,  is  the  blood  that  has  been  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach,  or  is  contained  in  the  vessels  of  the  mucous  or  submucous  tissues 
diaaged  from  red  to  brown  or  black,  but  likewise  that  of  the  sub-peritoneal 
Tessels  of  the  same  organ  is  similarly  altered.     Dr.  C.  has  also  seen  the  same 
Uick  discoloration  of  the  blood  in  the  sub-peritoneal  vessels  of  a  neighbour- 
ing organ,  such  as  the  liver,  spleen,  intestines,  or  diaphragm  in  contact  with 
that  portion  of  the  stomach  which  contained  half-digested  food  or  gastric 
acid.    It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  blood  effused  into  the  cavity  of 
the  peritoneum  will  undergo  the  same  change  of  colour  as  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  fluid  contained  in  the  vessels.    Dr.  C.  produced  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  around  the  stomach  in  several  animals,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  witness  its  conversion  from  red  to  brown  or  the  deepest 
black.     He  took  a  portion  of  stomach  containing  gastric  juice,  placed  it  on 
a  coagnlum  of  blood,  or  kept  it  in  close  contact  with  a  portion  of  intestines 
on  which  there  was  a  greater  or  less  number  of  vessels  filled  with  red  blood. 
In  both  cases  the  blood  assumed  a  brown  or  black  colour,  no  doubt  from  the 
acid  having  been  carried  from  the  interior  of  the  stomach  by  imbibition.' 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  formation  by  the  gastro-enteritic  mucous  surface, 
in  the  progress  of  yellow  fever,  of  an  acid  fluid  of  sufficient  strength,  and  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  affect  the  blood  in  the  way  which  the  same  kind  of  agents 
do  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist,  cannot  be  matter  of  astonishment.  We  know 
that  such  a  fluid  is  always  found  in  the  stomach  during  the  digestive  process 
in  the  state  of  health.  Dr.  Prout,  so  early  as  1823,  announced  as  the  result 
of  his  experiments,  that  such  was  the  fact ;  and  he  found  that  this  acid  was 
free,  or  at  least  unsaturated,  muriatic,  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Bernard,  Thomp- 
son, and  others,  have  thought  that  this  acid  was  the  phosphoric ;  by  others 
it  has  been  regarded  as  the  lactic.  But  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  subsequent 
experience  has  confirmed  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Prout,  as  to  the  ex- 

'  ObserratioDS  on  Black  Vomit,  Lond.  Med.  Phys.  Journ.  (N.  S.)  iv.  100. 
«  Op.  cit,  iU.  100. 
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istence  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  proceeds  of  the  chloride  of  sodiam  of  thd 
blood,  which,  while  it  contributes  that  acid,  at  the  maeous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  to  the  gastric  fluid,  leaves  free  soda  to  be  carried  to  the  lirer  by  the  j| 
veins  of  the  stomach.  In  fevers,  acid  is  pretematurally  formed.  Dr.  Steveni  , 
(p.  322),  in  speaking  of  a  case  of  malignant  lake  fever,  which  he  saw  in  1830 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  company  with  Dr.  Henry,  a  distinguished  physician 
of  that  place,  says : —  ^ 

**  The  stomach  was  so  excessively  tender  that  the  patient  coald  scarcely  ^ 
allow  even  the  slightest  pressure  to  be  made  on  the  epigastrium.  The  tongue 
was  exceedingly  foul,  and  when  I  applied  a  small  piece  of  moist  litmus  paper 
to  this  organ,  the  test  was  reddened  almost  as  suddenly  as  if  it  had  been 
dipped  into  a  strong  acid.  The  same  thing  occurred  when  litmus  pi^er  was 
dipped  in  the  fluid  ejected  from  the  stomaqh." 

A  similar  change  takes  place,  even  more  uniformly,  in  the  yellow  fever.  It 
does  so  long  before  the  appearance  of  black  vomit ;  and  we  have  seen  that 
the  white  ropy  fluid  frequently  ejected  at  the  close  of  the  second  stage  is 
usually  intensely  acid.  Can  we,  when  bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  and  recol- 
lecting the  effect  of  acids  on  the  blood  out  of  the  body,  fail  to  discover  a  ready 
explanation  of  the  formation  of  black  vomit  f 

But  it  is  not  less  possible  that  the  change  may  take  place,  not  in  all  cases, 
as  some  writers  have  affirmed,^  but  in  some  before  the  blood  has  been  effdsed 
into  the  cavity  of  the  organs,  and  consequently  in  the  capillary  vessels.     Its 
discovery  in  these,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  page ;  its  frequent  and  quick 
renewal ;  its  effusion  in  an  apparently  formed  state  from  external  and  visible 
surfaces,  undoubtedly  lend  some  support  to  the  belief.    But  if  snch  is  the 
ease,  if  the  vessels  through  which  the  black  vomit  exudes,  really  modify 
the  blood  in  its  transit  to  the  surface,  and,  in  that  sense,  may  be  said 
to  secrete  the  former — for  the  idea  of  a  regurgitation,  once  entertained 
by  or  attributed  to  some  of  our  physicians,"  can  scarcely  be  seriously 
thought  of — ^they  cannot,  from  all  we  have  seen,  be  admitted  to  do  so 
otherwise  than  through  the  agency  of  an  acid,  which  must  reach  the 
blood  by  the  process  of  endosmosis.     Whether  this  suggestion  will  be 
ever  confirmed ;   whether  the  acid,  being  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
finds  its  way  into  the  bloodvessels  which  subsequently  throw  off  the  black 
vomit  in  its  formed  state;  or  again  :  whether  the  acid  is  formed  in  the  very 
capillaries  which  contain  the  blood  modified  in  the  way  some  have  suggested, 
remains  to  be  .verified;  for,  so  far,  these  opinions  are  mainly  conjectural. 
In  the  meanwhile  we  cannot  go  astray,  if,  with  able  pathologists  and  accu- 
rate experimentalists,  we  regard  this  change,  when  it  takes  place  in  fhe  capO- 
laries,  as  the  effect  of  a  cadaveric  alteration.     We  have  seen  that,  in  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Carswell,  a  peculiar  change  in  the  colour  of  the  blood 
contained  in  the  gastric  vessels  is  observed  to  accompany  the  dissolution  of 
the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  that  this  is  not  less  obviously  the  effect  of  the 

»  Waring,  Fever  of  Savannah  in  1820,  p.  62.    Kelly,  op.  dt,  p.  886. 
'  SteTcns  on  the  Blood,  p.  880. 
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nine  caase— the  agency  of  the  gastric  acid.    We  have  seen  that,  in  some 
experiments,  when  the  digested  acid  food,  or  the  gastric  acid  alone,  is  re- 
moTed  from  the  stomach  in  which  it  was  formed,  and  put  into  another 
stomach,  or  other  organs,  the  Tessels  of  which  are  conspicuous  and  filled  with 
blood,  the  fluid  very  soon  undergoes  the  same  change  of  colour  noticed  when 
Hie  chemical  agent  is  placed  in  contact  with  it ;  and  also  that  the  same  effect 
it  produced  in  the  peritoneum  when  a  portion  of  the  stomach,  containing 
gastric  juice,  is  kept  in  close  contact  with  a  portion  of  the  intestine  in  which 
there  was  a  greater  or  less  number  of  vessels  filled  with  red  blood.     In  all 
these  cases,  the  dark  colour  of  the  blood  could  not  have  been  produced 
otherwise  than  by  the  passage  to  it  of  an  acid  by  means  of  cadaveric  imbibi- 
tion.    In  corroboration  of  this,  it  may  again  be  stated  that,  in  the  experi- 
nents  of  Dr.  Carswell,  the  discoloration  of  the  blood  did  not  occur  when 
there  was  no  softening  or  chemical  dissolution  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach ; 
that  the  discoloration  of  the  blood  was  observed  only  in  the  vessels  distri- 
Imted  over  or  situated  near  the  parts  of  the  stomach  which  were  softened ; 
tnd  that  both  changes  were,  cceteris  paribus,  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  to 
degree  and  extent^    It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  this  kind  of  softening 
II  eadaveric.     To  this,  let  it  be  added  that,  in  the  autopsies  made  by  Dr. 
Michel  in  1849,  the  bodies  were  opened  immediately  after  death,  while  yet 
vmn,  and  that  this  able  physiologist  never  noticed  the  slightest  trace  of 
bhck  matter  in  the  vessels.     The  change,  therefore,  when  it  takes  place, 
most  do  so  after  the  acid  mixed  with  the  blood  in  the  stomach  has  remained 
•ome  time  in  contact  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  organ,  and  is  the  more 
readily  produced  because  the  absence  by  exfoliation  of  the  epithelial  cover- 
iig,  and  the  softening  of  the  membrane,  which  so  generally  occur,  increase 
the  facility  of  the  passage  of  the  acid  through  the  coats  of  the  delicate 
cipillaries. 

The  peculiar  characters,  and  particularly  the  dark  hue  of  the  black  vomit, 
nay,  and  probably  does,  as  well  as  its  manifest  disposition  to  exude  from  the 
capillary  vessels,  depend,  in  some  measure,  on  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
Mood  prior  to  its  mixture  with  the  acid  fluids  of  the  stomach,  or  to  its 
indergoing,  while  in  the  circulation,  the  modifying  action  of  such  acids. 
That  this  is  the  case,  has  been  surmised  by  competent  authorities,^  and  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  period  when  the  black  vomit  usually 
lets  io,  the  blood  is,  in  most  coses,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  has  lost  a  large 
share  of  its  adhesive  and  coagulable  properties ;  and  that  clinical  experience 
and  physiological  experiments  have  shown  that,  when  in  that  diseased  condi- 
tion, either  from  the  agency  of  ordinary  and  powerful  morbid  and  acrid 
poisons,  or  from  the  artificial  introduction  into  the  circulation  of  putrid  sub- 
stances, the  blood  manifests  an  equal  disposition  to  exude  from  the  same 
parts,  and  exhibits  often  many  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  black 
vomit.     Well  founded,  however,  as  this  explanation  may  appear,  it  cannot  be 

»  Op.  cit,  p.  100. 
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concealed  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  all  cases ;  for  we  not  unusoallj  find 
genuine  black  vomit  occurring  contemporaneously  with  effusion  of  florid  and 
coagulable  blood  from  the  nostrils  or  other  parts  ;^  a  circumstance  it  would 
be  impossible  to  account  for,  were  an  alteration  of  the  circulating  fluid  essen- 
tially requisite  to  enable  the  latter  to  furnish  materials  towards  the  formation 
of  the  black  vomit,  and  to  impart  to  that  fluid  the  disposition  to  escape  from 
the  capillaries.  But  such  cases  are  comparatively  rare.  Most  generally, 
black  vomit  is  associated  with  altered  blood,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  afore- 
mentioned cases  will  be  found  to  be  due  to  the  early  formation  of  acid  fluid 
in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  and  the  consequent  transformation  in  those  organs 
or  their  capillaries  of  the  blood  therein  contained  into  genuine  black  vomit,  ^ 
while  the  rest  of  the  circulation  remains  unimpaired,  or  nearly  so.  .| 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  discharge  of  the  black  vomit  from  the  sto-  ^ 
mach,  like  that  of  the  same  matter,  and  of  ordinary  blood  from  other  outlets 
in  the  yellow  fever,  is  always  the  result  of  a  morbid  process  of  an  active  kind; 
in  other  words,  that  it  is  an  active,  not  a  passive  hemorrhage.*  And  there 
is  little  doubt  that  this  view  of  the  subject  receives  support  from  the  fact, 
that  the  effusion  of  the  fluid  is  oft^n  preceded  by  an  inflammatory  irritation 
of  the  surface  whence  it  proceeds,  or  by  a  greater  or  less  inflammatory  ex- 
citement of  the  system  at  large,  both  of  which  appear  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  an  atonic  state  of  the  capillaries.  Nor  is  it  less  certain,  that  a 
fluid  exactly  resembling  the  black  vomit  is,  as  we  have  seen,  formed  in  cases 
of  poisoning  or  external  injuries,  under  ihe  direct  influence  of  active  inflam- 
mation ;  and  that,  in  some  of  these  cases,  recovery  occurs,  convalescence  is 
rapid,  and  the  patiept  is  restored  to  health  without  having  had  recourse  to 
tonics  and  stimulants,  or  any  means  calculated  to  correct  the  atony  of  the 
vessels.'  But  the  occurrence  of  such  cases  only  proves  that  the  effusion  of  a 
substance  like  the  black  vomit  may  take  place  under  the  influence  of  an  active 
state  of  the  capillary  vessels,  but  not  that  it  never  occurs  under  the  influence 
of  a  contrary  condition  of  the  same  vessels.  With  these  facts  before  us,  we 
cannot  admit  that  when,  in  the  yellow  fever,  the  black  vomit  occurs,  the 
hemorrhage  must  be  viewed  as  of  an  active  kind.  So  far  from  this,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  discharge  takes  place  in  that  disease ;  its  con- 
nection with  other  symptoms,  which  portray  an  atonic  state  of  the  system ; 
its  analogy  to  other  hemorrhages,  undoubtedly  of  a  passive  kind,  must  lead 
to  an  opposite  conclusion.  The  effusion  of  black  vomit,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
charge of  blood  from  other  surfaces,  takes  place  generally  at  a  period  of  the 
disease  when  the  powers  of  the  system  are  exhausted  and  all  its  vital  energies 
are  in  abeyance,  and  when  all  irritation  or  inflammation,  if  it  existed  before, 
has  subsided.  In  many  cases,  the  existence  of  such  inflammation  prior  to 
the  effusion  is  problematical.  The  discharge  is  attended  with  passive  exuda- 
tion of  a  similar  fluid,  or  altered  blood,  under  the  cuticle ;  it  is  accompanied 
with  symptoms  indicative  of  prostration  and  atony  of  the  sanguiferous  and 

«  Blair,  p.  81.  t  CaUl,  p.  11. 
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other  organic  systems ;  }t  is  preceded  and  attended  bj  other  hemorrhages, 
tlie  sources  of  which  are  yisible  to  the  eye,  and  in  regard  to  the  passive  nature 
of  which  there  can  be  no  mistake ;  while,  in  some  instances,  the  exhalation 
lad  discharge  of  the  fluid  continue  after  death,  when  all  conditions  of  ac- 
tiTity  hare,  of  course,  subsided ;  and  the  limited  number  of  cases  that  recover 
after  the  accession  of  the  black  vomit,  do  so  generally  under  the  influence  of 
Beans  calculated  to  restore  tone  to  the  capillaries,  and  to  impart  strength  to 
the  system  at  large.^  From  all  this  we  may  perceive  the  propriety  of  coin- 
ciding with  those  who  regard  the  effusion  as  connected  with  a  relaxed  con- 
dition of  the  vessete  on  the  surface  whence  it  proceeds. 

The  black  vomit  being  recognized  to  be  blood  acted  upon  by  the  acid 
contents  of  the  stomach,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  much  of 
the  difference  it  presents  in  regard  to  its  physical  appearance  will  depend  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  blood  is  effused  into  the  stomach — whether  drop  by 
drop,  or  in  a  stream — and  on  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  gastric  secretion, 
or  the  quantity  of  serous  fluid  it  meets  in  that  organ.  It  has  been  found, 
for  example,  that  whenever  blood  is  exhaled  therein  in  a  quantity  propor- 
tionate to  these  secretions,  it  exhibits  a  black  colour,  while  the  aqueous  por- 
tioD  is  limpid,  or  clear  green.  If  there  be  a  slight  excess  of  blood — ^more 
tkn  enough  to  neutralize  the  acid — instead  of  black,  we  have  a  nut-brown, 
i  chocolate  or  reddish  matter,  and  the  watery  portion,  when  filtered,  is  of  a 
nm,  brandy,  or  red  colour.  If  the  hemorrhage  be  great,  the  fluid  presents 
in  the  characteristic  marks  of  blood,  either  with  or  without  admixture  of 
l^lick  Tomit.  Dr.  Nott*  has  often  seen  a  tablespoonful  or  two  of  the  **  coffee- 
grounds''  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin  with  a  pint  or  more  of  pure  blood.  The 
tddition  of  a  little  bile,  which  in  some  cases  doubtless  occurs/  will  impart  a 
greenish  tinge  to  the  aqueous  portion.  All  these  varieties  of  colour  may  be, 
Hid  hare  been  imitated  in  the  artificial  black  vomit.  A  very  small  quantity 
of  blood  oozing  gradually  in  a  minutely  divided  form,  and  mingling  slowly 
with  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  will  make  a 
large  quantity  of  black  vomit.  Dr.  Nott  says  that,  judging  from  his  experi- 
ments, he  thinks  a  tablespoonful  would  make  a  pint  (p.  283). 

While  such  is  the  appearance  and  the  nature  of  the  black  matter  ejected 
from,  or  found  in,  the  stomach,  the  intestines  give  passage,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  substances  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  former,  and  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  analogous  to  or  identical  with  it.  So  far  as  the  source 
of  the  black  vomit  is  concerned,  no  difference  of  opinion  at  present  exists. 
It  proceeds  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  itself,  and  from  no 
other  part.  But  in  reference  to  the  surface  whence  that  passed  per  anum, 
or  found  in  the  intestines  after  death,  proceeds,  doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained— some  maintaining  that  it  is  the  product  of  the  intestines  themselves,  as 
well  as  sometimes  of  the  glandular  organs  which  are  dependent  on  the  latter; 

1  Blane,   p.  410;  Cherrin,  Catel.,  p.  11;   Imray,   p.  91;  Harrison,   p.  148;  Kelly, 
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others,  that  in  general  it  has  reached  them  throagh  the  pyloms  from  the 
stomach.^  To  this  last  soarce  it  has  been  more  particularly  referred  when 
the  discharge  occurs  toiirards  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease,  or  later ;  when  it 
is  voided  some  time  after  black  vomiting  has  set  in,  and  especially  when, 
from  the  absence  of  symptoms  indicative  of  inflammatory  irritation  or  con- 
gestion, we  may  infer  that  the  intestinal  tube  ]ias  remained  unimpaired.  In 
this  opinion,  however,  no  one  who  takes  into  consideration  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with,  or  attending  the  ejection  of  black  matter  from  the 
bowels  can  concur.  That  the  black  matter  found  in  or  voided  from  the  in- 
testines is  sometimes — we  may  even  say  often — of  gastric  origin,  there  can 
be  no  reason  to  doubt ;  for  whenever  the  matter  is  limited,  to  a  part  of  the 
intestines,  it  is  found  only  in  the  jejunum.  But  however  true  this  may  be ; 
however  reasonable  or  proper  the  admission  may  be  regarded;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  degree  of  reliance  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  the  signs  by  which 
that  origin  may  be  inferred,  we  must  not  explain  iu  that  way  all  the  cases  oi 
alvine  discharges  of  black  coffee-ground,  or  dark  sanguineous  matter  which 
occur  in  that  disease ;  for  there  are  facts  enough  to  show,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  denial,  that  such  dejections  arc  referable,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  to  morbid  processes  located  in  the  intestines  themselves  and  their  de- 
pendent organs.'  Admitting,  as  w^e  are  bound  to  do,  that  such  evacuations 
consist  in  part  of  altered  blood  and  vitiated  secretions,  usually  mucous,  with 
sometimes  an  admixture  of  bile;  considering  that  some  of  these  secretiona 
proceed  necessarily  from  the  abdominal  glands ;  that  others  are  as  naturally 
found  in  the  intestines  as  in  the  stomach ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  existence  in  the  intestines,  any  more  than  in  the  stomach,  of  the 
hemorrhagic  tendency  so  characteristic  of  the  yellow  fever,  we  might  d  priori 
conclude,  that  the  ejections  in  question  proceed  from  the  former  as  often,  at 
least,  as  from  the  latter  organ ;  at  any  rate,  that  no  reason  exists  why  they 
should  not  do  so.  But  we  have  stronger  proofs  than  that.  If  the  contents 
of  the  small  intestines  have  an  alkaline  reaction ;  if  the  pancreatic  juice  which 
is  poured  into  the  duodenum  is  invariably  of  the  same  character ;  if,  in  these 
organs,  no  acid  like  the  gastric  is  found  to  exist ;  and  if,  therefore,  from  the 
existence  of  the  former  chemical  agents,  and  the  absence  of  the  latter,  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  blood  cannot  be  modified  in  the  way  necessary  to  cause  it 
to  assume  the  character  of  black  vomit,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  in  lieu  of 
gastric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  counterbalance  the  alkaline  influences 
above  noted,  it  encounters  lactic  acid  in  the  csecum,  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen or  carbonic  acid  in  various  portions  of  the  tubes,  all  of  which  impart  to 
it  an  acid  reaction,  and  are  thereby  fully  able  to  produce  the  changes  in 
question.' 

Black  matter,  having  all  the  ordinary  characters  of  black  vomit,  has  been 
often  found  in  the  small  and  large  intestines  in  subjects  whose  stomachs  con- 

►    »  Rochoux,  p.  860;  Louis,  p.  102;  Michel,  op.  cit,  p.  846. 

«  Evans,  p.  248;  Arnold,  p.  88;  Nott,  loc.  cit.,  p.  283;  Louis,  p.  108;  Audouard. 
»  Carswell  on  Melanosis  in  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.,  ill.  101 ;  Michel,  Ch.  J.,  Tiii.  346. 
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tuned  none.  Lonis,  among  others,  mentions  two  eases  of  the  kind  in  whieh 
the  small  intestines  were  the  seat  of  snch  an  exhalation  while  the  stomach 
was  empty.  One  of  these  subjects  never  had  vomited.  He  also  mentions  a 
case  in  which  black  matter  existed  in  the  large  intestines,  while  the  stomach 
was,  as  in  the  former,  free  from  it.^  Similar  instances  have  been  described 
or  allnded  to  by  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  and  others.  In  the  case  just  referred 
to,  says  Lewis,  **  there  was  no  black  vomit,  so  that  the  black  matter  of 
the  large  intestines  may  be  considered  in  this  case  as  the  result  of  the  exha- 
lation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  ;  and  from  the  facts  in  this  and 
the  preceding  articles,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  that  of  the  small  and  that  of  the  large  intestines,  in  an  undeter- 
mined proportion,  had  given  rise  to  the  brown  or  black  matter  with  which 
^y  were  in  contact. '*'  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  clots  of  coagu- 
lated blood,  smeared  over  with  coffee-ground  matter,  are  either  passed  from, 
or  discovered  in  the  intestines.  The  black  matter  sometimes  comes  in  form 
of  figured  stools  composed  entirely  of  it,  and  made  into  form  and  consistence 
nerely  by  a  small  quantity  of  intestinal  mucus ;  the  whole  mass  being,  as  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  except  in  colour,  of  the  usual  appear- 
tnce  of  a  child's  alvine  evacuation.^  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  found  in  the 
itomach,  and  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  effect  noted  could  be  produced  by  means 
of  coffee-ground  matter  formed  at  a  distance  from  the  part  where  such  com- 
pounds were  found,  or  from  which  they  had  been  discharged,  we  must  view 
them  as  formed  or  covered  with  a  matter  effused  by  the  intestines  themselves. 
Nor  mast  we  forget  that,  if  black  vomit  often  precedes  the  ejection  of  black 
stools,  the  contrary  is  not  unfrequently  the  case ;  the  matter  being  evacuated 
Urom  the  boweb  before  it  is  ejected  from  the  stomach,  or  indeed  before  it  is 
formed  in  that  organ,  as  proved  by  a  comparison  of  substances  voided  both 
ways.  All  this  proves,  as  Louis  judiciously  remarks,  that  the  black  matter 
does  not  come  from  one  source  only,  but  may  come  as  well  from  the  intes- 
tines as  from  the  stomach.  Moreover,  the  tar-like  or  coffee-ground  matter 
has  been  found,  after  death,  oozing  from  the  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  vil- 
lous coat  of  the  intestines  and  other  abdominal  organs ;  or  it  has  been  pressed 
cot  from  congested  portions  of  the  intestinal  membrane.*  Again,  when 
black  matter  is  voided  per  anum,  the  patient  stands  a  better  chance  of  reco- 
very than  when  it  is  discharged  by  the  stomach ;  a  result  which  would  scarcely 
obtain  were  it  formed  in  the  latter  organ.  For,  were  this  the  real  place  of 
its  origin,  the  indications  of  danger  would  be  as  great  when  the  matter  is 
voided  from  the  bowels,  as  we  know  it  to  be  when  it  is  vomited ;  there  being 
no  reason  why  danger  should  be  lessened  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  matter  pass- 
ing into  the  intestines  instead  of  being  expelled  by  the  mouth.  In  conclu- 
sion, it  may  be  remarked  that  the  appearance  of  black  coffee-ground  stools 
towards  the  fourth  day  cannot  prove  the  gastric  source  of  the  effusion,  as  it 

'  Researches  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  Gibraltar,  pp.  108, 112. 

'  Op.  ett,  p.  112.  *  DicksoD,  Am.  Joum.,  li.  78. 

^  Arnold  (of  Jamaica),  p.  38. 
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is  about  this  period  that  the  hemorrhagic  tendency  is  established ;  and  lastly, 
that  nothing  can  be  made  ont  of  the  absence  of  signs  of  intestinal  inflam* 
mation  or  congestion,  inasmuch  as  the  effusion  is  the  result  of  a  passive  or 
relaxed  condition  of  the  vessels,  and,  like  black  vomit,  is  perfectly  compati« 
ble  with  a  state  of  integrity  of  the  mucous  membrane. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


TONGUE,  THIRST,  RESPIBATION,  AND  PAIN. 

a.  State  op  the  Tongue. — In  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  tongue,  the 
yellow  fever  of  this  city  approximates  closely  to  that  of  other  places  both  in 
temperate  and  tropical  regions.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  that  organ  generally 
assumes  at  each  stage  particular  appearances  which  serve,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  distinguish  the  disease  from  others  of  a  kindred  nature ;  and  here,  also, 
these  appearances  differ  somewhat  in  different  cases,  and  at  different  epide* 
mical  periods;  but,  at  the  same  time,  experience  shows  that  here,  as  else- 
where, the  condition  of  the  organ,  in  the  fever  before  us,  proves,  but  too 
frequently,  a  fallacious  guide  in  a  diagnostical  or  prognostical  point  of  view. 

In  very  many  cases,  the  tongue  for  some  hours,  perhaps  a  whole  day,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  preserves  its  natural  appearance.^  At  this 
period,  and  during  the  entire  first  stage,  it  is  sometimes  dry  and  hot,  com* 
monly,  though  not  always,  moist,  differing  in  that  respect  from  what  usually 
occurs  in  febrile  diseases  generally ;  for,  in  these,  a  dry  tongue  is  a  usual  at- 
tendant on  the  stage  of  arterial  reaction,  or  on  local  inflammation  existing  at 
that  period.  This  moist  tongue,  which  accords  but  little  with  the  excitement 
of  the  pulse  and  the  elevated  temperature  of  the  skin,  with  which  it  is  often 
associated,  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Rush,  and  others,  in  the  epidemics  of  1193 
and  lt94 ;  and  has  since  been  found  to  exist  in  all  our  subsequent  visitations,' 
and  is  pointed  out  by  most  writers  as  a  very  common  symptom  at  this  period 
of  the  disease.* 

'  Hillaiy,  p.  150;  Heustis,  p.  110;  Deyeze,  p.  22;  DaTidson,  yiii.  248;  Ballj,  p.  215; 
Towne,  p.  21;  Wragg,  x.  74;  Gillespie,  p.  88 ;  Dickinson,  p.  126;  SaTaresy,  p.  269; 
Arnold,  p.  8;  O'Halloran,  pp.  78,  86;  Ticknor,  iii.  224;  T.  Smith,  xxxv.  42;  Dofour, 
It.  50. 

»  Rush,  iii.  63;  lb.,  iii.  208;  Currie,  p.  21 ;  S.  Jackson,  pp.  54,  60;  Caldwell  (1805), 
p.  82. 

>  Lining,  ii.  413;  Drjsdale,  i.  29 ;  Chabert,  p.  8;  Harrison,  ii.  181 ;  Dalmas,  p.  7; 
Seaman,  p.  10;  Ticknor,  p.  224 ;  N.  0.  1839,  p.  331 ;  Townsend,  p.  171 ;  Qirardin,  p. 
83 ;  Stone,  vi.  559 ;  Valentin,  p.  165;  A.  Smith,  xxt.  501 ;  Louis,  pp.  242-3 ;  Pjm,  p.  228; 
Bufour,  iv.  50;  R.  Jackson  (Spain),  p.  73;  Denmark,  p.  299;  De  Maria,  p.  72;  Caiser- 
gues,  p.  177 ;  Fcllowes,  pp.  52,  200;  Audouard,  p.  57 :  Velasquei,  p.  10;  Pariset,  p.  29; 
lb.,  p.  886 ;  Smith,  xxxv.  42;  Roohoux,  pp.  825,  476 ;  Diet  des  ScL  M6d.,  xv.  885 ;  Lem- 
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While  moist,  the  tongne  sometimes  remains,  during  the  first  stage,  com- 
parativelj  or  quite  clean,  and  of  a  pale  or  healthy  hne.^  It  not  nnfrcqnently 
luppens,  indeed,  that  it  retains  more  or  less  completely,  especially  when  the 
disease  is  of  short  duration,  its  natural  appearance  to  the  last,  whether  the 
etse  terminate  in  recovery  or  death.  This  phenomenon,  which  was  observed 
here  in  a  few  cases  during  our  earlier  epidemics  (1798-1803),  has  been  noticed 
more  or  less  frequently  elsewhere,  and  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Gillkrest,  whose 
attention  was  called  to  it  both  in  the  West  Indies  and  at  Gibraltar.'  More 
generally  the  tongue,  during  the  first  period  of  the  disease,  is  coated  with  a 
white  cotton  and  velvet  like  mucus,  which  in  some  instances  is  in  streaks,  but 
more  frequently  extends  over  the  whole  surface ;  while  in  others  it  leaves  the 
edges,  or  tip,  or  both,  uncovered.'  In  some  instances,  this  coating  is  some- 
what thick,  and,  as  it  were,  firm ;  but,  on  other  occasions,  it  is  of  so  delicate 
i  texture  as  to  impart  to  the  organ  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  a 
piece  of  fine  muslin  or  gauze,  or  of  being  smeared  over  with  milk  and  water. 
Less  frequently — sometimes  from  the  onset,  at  others  after  the  white  coating 
jast  mentioned  has  existed  for  a  time,  and  usually  on  the  accession  of  nausea 
^the  mucous  covering  of  the  tongne  assumes  a  light  buff,  yellowish,  or 


»,  iL  65;  Hillary,  p.  151;  R.  Jackson,  i.  66;  Daristc,  p.  169;  Bally,  p.  214;  Mor- 
gui,  IT.  4;  Comrie,  xiii.  170;  Madrid,  p.  6;  Peixotto,  i.  412;  Evans,  p.  244;  Copland, 
m.154;  Osgood,  p.  11;  Grant,  p.  82;  Rouppe,  pp.  805-808;  Jolivet,  p.  8;  Lefoulon, 
p.  67. 

1  Caldwell,  p.  82;  Waring,  p.  46;  Hill,  y.  90;  Irvine,  p.  28;  Stone,  ii.  559;  Drysdale, 
L  29;  Bajlej,  p.  98;  Barton,  p.  9;  Archer,  v.  67;  Barrington,  pp.  12,  311 ;  Gillkrest,  ii. 
270;  Smith,  xxxv.  42;  Fellowes,  pp.  52,  200;  Pym,  p.  234;  Rufz,  p.  11;  R.  Jackson,  Sp., 
p.  82;  A.  Smith,  xxv.  501 ;  Savar^sy,  pp.  279,  280;  New  Orleans  in  1820,  p.  8;  Frost,  pp. 
12,83;  Copland,  iii.  140. 

■  Mc Arthur,  pp.  846-848;  J.  Clark,  p.  7;  New  Orieans  in  1820,  p.  8;  Barton,  p.  9; 
Balph,  11.  65;  Jonbert,  p.  966;  Louis,  p.  243;  Rufz,  p.  11;  Velasquez,  p.  13;  Rochoux, 
pp.827,  476;  Kelly,  xiv.  877;  Wragg,  x.  74;  Harrison,  ii.  133-136;  Imray,  liii.  79; 
Stone,  tI.  559;  J.  Warren,  p.  502  J  Savar(?sy,  pp.  279,  280;  Waring,  p.  46;  A.  Smith, 
XXT.  502;  T.  Smith,  xxxv.  42;  Copland,  iii.  140;  Randolph,  xxiii.  168. 

*  Rush,  iii.  68,  208;  Currie,  pp.  23,  219;  S.  Jackson,  p.  54;  Addoms,  p.  9;  Pascalis, 
p.  31 ;  Nassy,  p.  21;  Barton,  p.  10;  Davidge,  p.  102;  J.  Warren,  p.  501 ;  Lining,  ii.  413; 
Wragg,  X.  76;  Shecut,  p.  119;  Drysdale,  i.  29;  Seaman  (1795),  p.  10;  Monson,  p.  179; 
Tally,  p.  206;  Bayley,  p.  98;  C.  l)rake,  xxi.  134;  Valentin,  p.  166;  Gros,  p.  9;  Ticknor, 
iii.  223,  224;  E.  H.  Smith,  p.  124;  Townsend,  p.  171 ;  Kelly,  xiv.  378;  Thomas,  p.  83; 
Harrison,  ii.  183;  Dalmas,  p.  7 ;  Chabert,  p.  8;  T.  Smith,  xxxv.  42 ;  O'Halloran,  p.  78 ;  Nott, 
Charieston  Joum.,  iii.  10;  Pariset,  pp.  29,  386;  R.  Jackson,  Spain,  p.  70;  Denmark,  p. 
299;  Louis,  p.  242;  Gilpin,  v.  322;  Audouanl,  p.  57;  Velasquez,  p.  10;  0*Halloran,  p. 
125;  Caisergues (Italy),  p.  177;  Jourdain,  v.  257;  De  Maria,  p.  72;  Wilson,  p.  9;  Belcher, 
xxiiL  249 ;  Gilbert,  p.  65 ;  Dariste,  p.  159 ;  Imray,  liii.  79 ;  Bally,  p.  214 :  Moseley,  p.  436 ; 
Hunter,  p.  66;  Chisholm,  i.  164;  R.  Jackson,  i.  66, 105;  Rouppe,  pp.  305-308;  Bancroft, 
p.  9;  Osgood,  p.  11 ;  Pugnet,  p.  855 ;  Ralph,  ii.  68;  McArthur,  p.  846 :  Comrie,  xiii.  170; 
Madrid,  p.  5;  Rufx,  p.  11 ;  Frost,  xiii.  20-33;  Peixotto,  i.  412 ;  Bruce,  p.  278;  Fontana, 
p.  73;  VaUble,  p.  845;  Evans,  p.  244;  Holliday,  p.  8;  Diet,  des  Sci.  MM.,  xv.  385; 
Dickinson,  p.  126;  Blane,  p.  440;  Rochoux,  pp.  325,  476;  Barry,  in  Boyle,  p.  271; 
Grant,  p.  82;  Jolivet,  p.  8;  Vincent,  p.  23;  Lefoulon,  p.  67;  Mabit,  p.  10;  Bone,  p.  4; 
Anderson,  p.  5 ;  Lallemant,  p.  95. 
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•  brownish  hue;*  or  it  presents  a  pale  green  {Ralphs  ii.-  66-68),  or  an  ash 
colour  {Archer,  y.  67).  In  some  cases  the  yellow  coat  is  spread  all  over,  in 
others  it  appears  in  streaks,  one  running  on  each  side  of  the  tongue,  nearly 
to  the  tip — the  centre  being  clean  or  brown. 

In  some  instances,  while  the  tongue  is  coated  in  the  way  mentioned,  the 
membrane  at  the  edges  and  tip  retains  its  natural  hue,  or  is  even  paler  than 
in  health ;  but  more  commonly  it  presents  a  red  appearance  of  greater  or 
less  intensity ;'  and  though  sometimes  lai^er,  swollen,  and  even  flabby,'  is 
often  pointed  and  contracted.* 

The  tongue  sometimes  continues  in  this  condition — moist,  stained  white, 
yellow,  or  brown>  and  with  red  edges — ^until  death,  when  this  takes  place  on 
the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  day.^  Still  more  frequently  it  remains  unchanged 
till  the  close,  when  the  case  ends  favourably,  especially  when  the  disease  has 
not  assumed  its  malignant  garb,  and  has  been  prolonged  beyond  the  fifth  or 
seveuth  day.  In  other  instances,  however,  changes  take  place  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  organ  during  the  progress  of  the  disease — sometimes  in  cases 
which  ultimately  terminate  in  a  favourable  way,  but  more  particularly  in 
those  that  have  a  fatal  tendency.  In  such  instances,  after  presenting,  during 
the  period  of  remission  or  metaptosis,  a  less  unhealthful  appearance  than  it 
had  done  before,  losing  some  of  its  redness,  acquiring  more  moistare,  and 
showing  a  disposition  to  clean,  the  tongue,  on  the  accession  of  the  third 
stage,  becomes  more  thickly  coated  than  it  was  before,  and  rapidly  assumes 
a  highly  diseased  aspect.  In  some,  it  becomes  foul,  heavily  loaded  with 
sordos,  especially  towards  the  base,  and  dry;  sometimes  with  clean,  moist,  red, 

1  GroSy  p.  9 ;  New  Orleans  in  1820,  p.  8 ;  Dalmas,  p.  7 ;  C.  Drake,  zxi.  134 ;  Chabert, 
p.  8 ;  Thomas,  p.  38 ;  Waring,  p.  46 ;  New  Orleans  in  1839,  p.  832 ;  Hill,  ▼.  90 ;  Rush,  ill. 
208;  Culdwell  (1805),  p.  82;  Monson,  p.  179;  Seaman,  p.  10;  A.  Hosack,  p.  14;  New 
Orleans  in  1819,  p.  8;  Tully,  p.  296;  E.  H.  Smith,  p.  124;  Townsend,  p.  171;  Kelly, 
xiv.  377;  Archer,  y.  67;  Comrie,  xiii.  170;  Caillot,  p.  16;  Morgan,  iv.  4;  Osgood,  p. 
11  ;  Audouard,  p.  57;  Evans,  p.  244;  Levacher,  p.  71;  Rouppe,  p.  305;  Rochoux,  pp. 
325,  470 ;  Moseley,  p.  437  ;  Chisholm,  i.  1 64 ;  Wilson,  p.  9 ;  Imraj,  liii.  79 ;  R.  Jackson, 
i.  66 ;  Dyott,  p.  1003 ;  Levacher,  p.  71 ;  Gillespie,  p.  38 ;  Bavidge,  p.  102 ;  Frost,  xiiL 
29-31 ;  Pariset,  p.  29;  Lefoulon,  p.  371 ;  Finlay,  p.  14 ;  Jourdain,  t.  258. 

*  Nassy,  p.  21 ;  Addoms,  p.  10;  New  Orleans  in  1820,  p.  9;  Pascalis,  Fev.  of  1797,  p. 
31 ;  New  Orleans  in  1819,  p.  8;  Waring,  p.  46;  Dalmas,  p.  7;  A.  Smith,  xxt.  501 ;  She- 
cut,  p.  119;  Ores,  p.  9;  Stone,  vi.  559;  Barton,  xxi.  9,  10;  Townsend,  p.  171;  Kelly, 
xiv.  377;  Girardin,  p.  33;  Thomas,  p.  38;  Harrison,  ii.  131;  Merrill,  ix.  244;  Ticknor, 
iii.  241;  Pariset,  p.  386;  Louis,  p.  242;  Audouard,  p.  57;  Velasquez,  p.  10;  Qillkrest, 
ii.  270  :  Chisholm,  i.  164 ;  Dariste,  p.  159 ;  Bally,  p.  214 ;  Belcher,  xxiil.  242;  Rufz,  pp. 
11-14 ;  Pugnet,  p.  355;  Yatable,  p.  345;  Evans,  p.  244;  Rochoux,  pp.  826,  476;  Arnold, 
p.  8;  Levacher,  p.  71;  Jolivet,  p.  8;  Vincent,  p.  24;  Blair,  p.  64;  LefooloD,  p.  67;  Cop- 
land, iii.  141. 

>  Caisergues,  p.  177;  R.  Jackson,  Spain,  p.  74;  Gillkrest,  ii.  270;  Kelly,  xir.  877; 
Townsend,  p.  145;  Audouard,  p.  17;  New  Orleans  in  1820,  p.  8;  A.  Smith,  xxv.  501. 

*  Townsend,  p.  145;  New  Orleans  in  1820,  p.  9;  Archer,  p.  67;  Girardin,  pp.  83-55; 
Harrison,  ii.  131 ;  Pugnet,  p.  355;  Audouard,  p.  57. 

^  Rochoux,  pp.  327,  477;  Bally,  p.  215;  Rouppe,  p.  805;  Chisholm,  L  164;  Nassy, 
p.  21 ;  Hillary,  p.  151. 
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or  livid  margins,  while  the  papille  enlarge,  and  contribnte  in  imparting  to  it 
a  rough  feel  and  a  chapped  appearance.*  It  not  nnfrequentlj  happens  that  in 
this  stage  of  the  disease  the  fur  on  the  tongue  presents  yellow,  brown,  dark, 
or  black  longitudinal  stripes,  or  a  band  in  the  centre.     This  band  is  some- 
times dry,  at  others  it  is  moist,  and  in  many  instances  it  leaves  the  edges  moist, 
clean,  white,  or  red.'    In  some  cases  there  exist  two,  three,  or  even  four  of 
these  longitudinal  bands.   Though  often  of  a  smooth  yellowish-brown  colour, 
remarkably  glazy  in  appearance,  they  at  times  present  a  very  different 
appearance;  the  one  may  be  white  and  mucous,  and  the  second  red  and 
smooth,  while  a  third  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour  and  clammy ;  from  one 
hlood  may  exude,  while  the  others  are  free  from  such  effects.    Pariset,  who 
has  noticed  these  phenomena,  states  that  in  some  cases  the  hemorrhage  takes 
place  from  one-half  of  the  tongue,  the  other  half  remaining  moist,  clean,  and 
lightly  mucous ;  sometimes  one-half  is  dry,  and  the  rest  is  moist  (p.  415). 
Dr.*  O'Halloran  informs  us  that,  in  a  case  which  fell  under  his  observation, 
one-half  of  the  tongue  was  blue,  as  if  approaching  to  gangrene,  the  other 
half  red.     The  individual  recovered  (p.  125). 

In  many  cases,  by  the  enlargement  of  the  brown  bands  above  mentioned,  or 
without  the  previous  existence  of  these,  the  whole  surface  assumes  a  dark  brown 
or  black  colour,  which  is  generally,  though  not  necessarily,  associated  with 
dryness  and  roughness,  and  con^traction  of  the  organ,  and  imparts  often  the 
idea  of  its  having  been  seared  with  a  hot  iron,  or  rubbed  over  with  lunar 
etostlc'  This  condition  of  the  tongue  often  continues  with  little  or  no 
change  to  the  close  of  the  disease ;  but  in  another  set  of  cases  the  fur,  at  this 
period,  clears  off  more  or  less  completely,  leaving  the  surface  clean,  smooth, 
glossy,  and  of  a  fiery  red,  or  livid  colour — with  or  without  dryness — or  rough 
from  swelling  of  the  papillae.  A  livid  tongue,  moist,  thick,  and  red — con- 
tiDoing  free  from  slime  or  fur  till  a  late  period  of  the  disease,  and  then  grow- 

I  S.JackBon,  pp.  54-60;  Rush,  iii.  208;  Addoms,  p.  10;  Carrie,  p.  24;  Tally,  p.  296; 
Ticknor,  iii.  227 ;  Townsend,  p.  149 ;  Seaman,  p.  10;  Bayley,  p.  94 ;  Moaltrie,  p.  7;  New 
Orleans  in  1889,  p.  838 ;  Wragg,  x.  75 ;  Holliday,  p.  10;  Arnold,  p.  8 ;  Moseley,  p.  438 ; 
Hunter,  p.  66;  Hillary,  p.  151;  Caillot,  p.  19;  Maher,  p.  842;  Frost,  xiii.  30;  Imray, 
Hii  79 ;  Sayar^sy,  p.  275 ;  Fontana,  p.  73 ;  Pugnet,  p.  355 ;  Gillespie,  p.  88 ;  Levacher,  p. 
73;  Bruce,  p.  278;  R.  Jackson,  Spain,  pp.  71,  82, 100;  Louis,  p.  242;  Audouard,  p.  60; 
Berthe,  p.  85 ;  Caisergues,  p.  168 ;  T.  Smith,  xxxt.  42 ;  Denmark,  p.  300 ;  Rochoux,  pp. 
276,  826;  (VHalloran,  p.  125;  Jolivet,  p.  10;  Vincent,  p.  24. 

'  Rush,  iii.  68 ;  S.  Jackson,  p.  54 ;  Townsend,  p.  149 ;  Archer,  y.  67 ;  Kelly,  xIt.  378 ; 
Roehoux,  p.  476;  Madrid,  p.  5;  Bruce,  p.  278;  Velasquez,  p.  11 ;  Pariset,  p.  SO;  Cai- 
sergues, p.  165 ;  Berthe,  p.  85. 

'  Rush,  iii.  63;  A.  Hosack,  p.  15;  Valentin,  p.  165;  Seaman,  p.  10;  Bayley,  p.  94; 
Archer,  t.  67 ;  E.  H.  Smith,  p.  124;  Kelly,  xIt.  377 ;  Chisholm,  i.  164  ;  Frost,  xiii.  31, 
34;  R.  Jackson,  i.  87;  Wilson,  p.  9;  Amiel,  p.  269;  Poissonni^te,  p.  50;  Heustis,  pp. 
Ill,  112;  Madrid,  p.  26;  Savar^sy,  pp.  274,  277,  8;  Barrington,  xii.  312;  Bancroft,  p 
13;  Hunter,  p.  66;  Caillot,  p.  18;  Evans,  p.  245;  Lempriere,  ii.  84;  Grant,  p.  32; 
Bruce,  p.  278;  Barry,  p.  271;  Holliday,  p.  10;  Diet,  des  Sci.  M^d.,  xt.  835;  Dickinson, 
p.  131;  Velasquez,  p.  11;  Arnold,  p.  8;  Moscley,  p.  438;  Gillespie,  p.  78;  Blin,  p.  6; 
Fellowes,  p.  292;  Pariset,  p.  30,  ib.  414;  Audouard,  p.  62;  Gillkrest,  ii.  271;  Berthe, 
p.  85. 
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ing  brown  and  dry  towards  the  base — has  been  described ;  but  is  of  rare  oc- 
cnrrence'  (Toumsendf  p.  145). 

While  sQch  are  the  usual  appearances  of  the  tongue  in  the  yarions  stages 
of  the  disease,  the  organ  is  not  unfrequentlj  affected  with  tremulousness, 
which  is  sometimes  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  difficulty  of  articulation. 
This  symptom  occasionally  occurs  early  in  the  disease  ;  but  much  more  fre- 
quently it  makes  its  appearance  at  an  advanced  period.' 

It  is  often  combined  with  a  clean,  moist,  and  swollen  condition  of  the  orgui. 
Dr.  Wragg,  who,  like  some  others,  has  noticed  it,  remarks  very  properly, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  one,  not  conversant  with  yellow  fever,  to 
distinguish  this  tongue  from  that  of  the  habitual  inebriate,  and  that  if  the 
watery  eye,  the  nervous  pulse,  the  stupid  face,  and  stammering  speech  did 
not  suffice  to  complete  the  delusion,  the  observer  must  be  gifted  with  uncom- 
mon perspicacity.* 

We  have  no  means  from  published  records  of  ascertaining  the  relative  fre- 
quency with  which  the  various  symptoms  presented  by  the  tongue  were  met 
with  in  the  yellow  fever  of  this  city,  or,  indeed,  in  most  other  places.  The 
following  table  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  occurrences  in  that  respect  in  the 
Roper  Hospital,  Charleston,  during  the  sickly  season  of  1854,  and  is  used 
under  the  impression  that  the  results  there  obtained  correspond  pretty  accu- 
rately, under  ordinary  circumstances,  with  those  noticed  in  other  places.  It 
must  be  remarked  that  the  same  tongue  gave  many  different  symptoms. 
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»  Rush,  iii.  63;  Tully,  p.  296;  Deveze,  p.  23;  Hill,  v.  90;  Valentin,  p.  165;  Town- 
send,  p.  158;  R.  Jackson,  i.  70;  Imray,  liii.  79;  Bally,  p.  216;  Ralph,  ii.  68;  Gillespie, 
pp.  42,  8;  Blair,  p.  65;  Rochouz,  p.  327  ;  Fellowes,  p.  56;  Pariset,  p.  414;  R.  Jackson 
(Spain),  p.  100;  Audouard,  p.  58;  Pariset,  Obs.,  p.  80;  Lempriere,  ii.  66;  Boyle,  pp. 
230,  290;  Velasquez,  p.  12;  Chabert,  p.  8;  McArthur,  p.  348;  Copland,  iii.  155;  Frost, 
ziii.  34. 

«  N.  0.,  1830,  p.  333 ;  Girardin,  p.  56;  Wragg,  x.  74;  Pariset,  p.  80;  Amiel,  p.  263; 
Denmnrk,  vi.  300;  Fellowes,  p.  202;  Rochoux,  p.  327;  Dickinson,  p.  181  ;  Rufx.  p.  15; 
Barry  (in  Boyle),  p.  271 ;  Louis,  p.  242  ;  Caldwell,  p.  82  ;  Imray,  liii.  81 ;  Gillkrest,  iL 
270 ;  Rouppe,  p.  307. 

*  Charleston  Joum.,  x.  75. 
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Thus,  as  is  remarked  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  whom  the  above 
is  borrowed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tongne  was  moist  in  the  greater  namber 
of  cases,  and,  what  is  particularly  worthy  of  note,  it  was  so  in  the  three 
stages,  and  in  about  the  same  absolute  numbers  in  each  stage.     This  indi- 
emtes  further,  that  the  cases  which  commenced  with  moist  tongue  preserred 
this  state  to  the  last.     The  peculiarity  next  in  point  of  frequency  was  the 
brownish  fur.     This  was  usually  found  along  with  the  moisture,  but  did  not, 
like  it,  continue  throughout  the  other  stages.    It  cleared  away  in  those  cases  in 
which  couTalescence  was  setting  in,  and  gave  place  in  the  more  Tiolent  instances 
to  a  black,  hemorrhagic,  glazed,  or  cracked  condition.     The  red  tongue  was 
next  in  frequency,  being  most  common  in  the  first  and  third  stages.   In  the  first 
atage,  it  was  coincident  with  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium,  and  was  always 
the  precursor  of  serious  gastric  trouble.     The  whitish  tongue  was  next  in 
frequency.    It  was  met  with  in  those  cases  where  the  fever  was  ushered  in 
with  rather  a  mild  train  of  symptoms,  but  was  not  always  without  danger,  as 
lome  of  the  most  insidious  cases  originated  so.     The  dry  tongue  came  next, 
and  after  it,  the  swollen.    These  symptoms  generally  went  together,  but  not 
always;  for  often  the  swollen  tongue  was  moist,  giving  occasion  to  the  term 
flabby,  which  has  been  used  to  distinguish  these  cases.     The  swollen  tongue 
vas  always  recognized  as  a  dangerous  symptom,  for  when  accompanied  with 
Doistore,  it  announced  the.  advent  of  serious  gastric  disorder,  and  when  dry, 
glazed,  and  cracked,  the  approach  of  a  no  less  dangerous  train  of  nervous 
derangement.     The  tongue  was  natural  in  43  cases,  in  7  of  which  it  con- 
tinued so  to  the  3d  stage.     In  34  it  was  bloody,  31  being  in  the  3d  stage; 
ind,  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  in  many  of  these  the  coming  on  of  he- 
morrhage was  synchronous  with  the  setting  in  of  convalescence.^ 

But  although,  as  already  stated,  the  picture  here  presented  of  the  various 
appearances  of  the  tongue  may  apply,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to 
occurrences  elsewhere,  yet  those  appearances  vary  somewhat  in  point  of  fre- 
qaency  and  extent  in  different  epidemic  seasons,  whether  in  different  or  the 
same  places.  At  some  periods  the  tongue  is  more  commonly  moist,  and  so 
continues  longer  than  at  others.  The  same  observation  has  been  made  in 
relation  to  the  white  or  yellow  stain  of  the  early  stage.  The  black,  fur- 
rowed, and  chapped  tongue,  which  was  very  frequently  noticed  in  most  of 
our  epidemics,  was  seldom  if  ever  seen  by  Mr.  Rochoux  during  a  residence 
of  several  years  at  Quadaloupe.  The  clean  and  red  tongue  is  not  a  usual 
symptom  in  some  epidemics;  while  at  Sierra  Leone,  in  1823  and  1829,  it 
was  encountered  in  all  the  fatal  cases.'  In  1794,  in  this  city,  the  tongue 
was  always  moist  in  the  commencement,  but  generally  of  a  darker  colour  than 
it  had  been  in  IT 93.  Dr.  Bush,  from  whom  we  derive  this  fact,  remarks 
elsewhere  that,  in  1798,  the  tongue  was  not  so  much  an  index  of  the  state 
of  the  fever  as  it  had  been  in  1793  and  1797  (iii.  203).  In  that  season  it 
remained  natural  to  the  last  in  several  cases  attended  with  black  vomit — a 
circumstance  which  was  not  noticed  in  the  two  preceding  epidemics — ^was 

■  Wragg,  Charleston  Journ.,  x.  75,  76.  *  Boyle,  pp.  280,  290. 
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seen  bat  once  in  1803,  and  did  not  occnr  at  all  in  1820.*  Thomas  mentions 
the  coated,  yellow,  foul  (saburral)  tongne  as  occurring  frequently  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease  at  New  Orleans.  This  appearance  has  been  seldom 
noticed  in  this  city  or  at  Natchez  in  1823  or  1825.  The  red,  polished 
tongue  was  common  here  in  1799,  and  seldom  if  ever  met  with  in  1803.  In 
U93  and  1794  a  diffused  blackness  of  the  tongue  was  not  an  uncommon 
symptom  in  the  laststages  of  fatal  cases.  In  1799  and  1803,  Dr.  Rush  saw 
no  cases  of  the  kind;  and  in  1820  they  were  seldom  noticed,  the  blackness 
being  restricted  to  a  certain  longitudinal  streak,  and  Dr.  Blane  never  saw  a 
case  of  it  (p.  440).  A  dark  and  dry  tongue,  such  as  is  seen  in  adynamic 
fever,  is  frequent  in  some  epidemics.  In  1805  it  was  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
and,  when  seen,  was  usually  the  effect  of  neglect  or  bad  treatment  The 
same  observation  was  made  in  St.  Domingo  in  1802-3.  In  1839,  at  New 
Orleans,  the  tongue,  during  the  first  stage,  was  generally  large  and  moist, 
white  towards  the  base,  not  red,  rarely  pouted,  and  red  on  the  edges  and 
at  the  tip.  The  history  of  other  epidemics  will  show  that  the  tongue  has 
often  presented  a  very  different  appearance.  In  reference  to  the  epidemic  of 
Mobile  in  1847,  Dr.  Nott  remarks  that  **  the  perfectly  clean  tongue,  so  com- 
mon in  former  years,  was  rare  this  season."* 

The  appearance  of  the  tongue  varies  also  according  to  the  period  of  the 
season  at  which  the  disease  is  noticed.  During  the  early  part  of  the  epi- 
demic of  1821  at  Norfolk,  the  tongue  was  generally  covered  with  a  thick, 
ash-coloured  coat,  which,  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  assumed  a  brown  or 
black  colour.  In  the  month  of  October,  and  latter  part  of  September,  the 
white  crust  was  not  as  often  met  with ;  but,  in  its  stead,  a  brown  fur  ap- 
peared, and,  in  a  few  cases,  it  remained  perfectly  clean  and  fair  until  the 
active  stage  had  subsided.' 

Much  will  depend  also  on  the  character  of  the  disease.  In  the  inflamma- 
tory form  the  tongue,  in  the  first  stage,  is  more  usually  moist  and  whitish,  or 
yellowish  on  the  surface,  and  crimson  red  on  the  edges,  and  at  the  apex. 
It  subsequently  becomes  brown,  with  a  dark  streak  in  the  centre,  swollen, 
moist,  or  clear  red,  bloody,  black,  and  chapped.  In  the  congestive  form,  we 
are  more  apt  than  in  the  preceding,  to  meet  with  a  natural  tongue,  or  one 
covered,  at  first,  with  patches  of  white  fur,  or  presenting  the  appearance  as 
though  it  had  been  seared  with  a  hot  iron — tremulous,  dry,  and  fissured.  In 
each  of  the  forms  described  by  Ralph,  the  organ  presented  a  different  appear- 
ance. In  the  first,  it  was  often  covered  with  a  pale-green  fur ;  but  frequently 
it  scarcely  deviated  from  a  natural  appearance  (p.  65).  In  the  second,  the 
tongue  was  frequently  shining  and  glossy,  swollen,  and  leaden-coloured,  or 
covered  with  a  thin  green  secretion  (p.  68).  In  the  third  form,  it  was  foul, 
with  a  thick  white  fur  (p.  70).  Similar  differences  are  noticed  in  the  several 
varieties  described  by  Dr.  R.  Jackson  as  observed  by  him  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Europe ;  and  by  every  other  writer  who  has  classified,  under  separate 
heads,  the  various  modifications  assumed  by  the  disease. 

»  Rush,  iv.  41,  85 ;  Jackson,  p.  54.  «  Charleston  J.,  ilL  10. 

*  Archer,  Med.  Recorder,  y.  67. 
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Taking  a  general  snirey  of  the  phenomena  presented  bj  the  tongne  in  the 
jeDow  fever,  it  may,  I  think,  be  concluded  that,  in  the  early  stage,  the  white, 
or  light  yellow  stain  of  the  organ,  associated  with  more  or  less  redness  of  the 
edges  and  apex,  and  more  or  less  moisture,  is  more  frequently  observed  than 
ay  other  appearance,  and  may  therefore  be  viewed  as,  to  a  certain  extent, 
diaracteristic  of  the  disease.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  dark-coated  and 
diy  or  semi-moist  tongne,  with  or  without  dark  central  or  lateral  streaks, 
Yfaich  are  foond  in  the  latter  stages ;  while  the  foul,  yellow,  and  the  dry, 
lottgh  tongue  of  the  first  stage,  and  the  foul  black  coat  and  sordes  of  the 
list  are  dne  to  complications  of  a  congestive,  bilious,  or  adynamic  kind. 

h.  Thirst. — ^Thirst  is  a  frequent  and  ofteii  a  troublesome  symptom  in  the 
ydlow  fever — more  so  than  might  be  anticipated,  in  many  cases,  from  the 
mtore  of  other  phenomena  which,  in  other  diseases,  are  usually  associated 
with  it,  and  the  absence  of  correspondence  or  harmony  often  existing  be- 
tween its  manifestations  and  the  condition  of  organs  which,  in  other  com- 
plaints, are  commonly  implicated  when  it  shows  itself  to  any  extent.  Mode- 
nte  at  the  outset  of  the  attack',  it  usually  increases  in  violence  as  the  case 
advances,  and  finally  often  becomes  intense,  especially  in  those  instances 
where  the  perspiration  is  profuse.  Of  the  epidemic  of  1793,  Dr.  Rush  says 
that  thirst  occurred  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases  which  he  saw  in  the 
ferer.  Sometimes  it  was  very  intense.  One  of  his  patients,  who  suffered 
\pf  an  excessive  draught  of  cold  water,  declared,  just  before  he  died,  that 
he  could  drink  np  the  Delaware  (iii.  66).  In  1794,  the  same  physician 
foond  that  a  most  intense  degree  of  thirst  was  very  common  in  this  fever. 
It  produced  a  great  extravagance  of  expression.  One  of  his  patients  went 
80  far  as  to  say  that  he  could  drink  up,  not  a  river,  but  the  ocean  itself 
(iii.  210).  The  frequent  occurrence  and  urgency  of  that  symptom  at  some 
period  of  the  disease  is  also  noticed  by  other  chroniclers  of  our  epidemics — 
by  Deveze,  who  says  that  it  is  great  in  the  first  stage,  and  inextinguishable 
in  the  second  (pp.  22,  24) ;  by  Currie,  who  speaks  of  it  as  considerable  in 
the  first  stage,  and  insatiable  in  the  next  ;*  by*  Catbrall  (p.  25),  Monges 
(ii.  55),  Nassy  (p.  22).  The  same  observation  has  been  made  in  the  fever 
of  other  American  cities,  of  Europe,  and  of  tropical  regions." 

>  FeT.  of  1798,  pp.  21.  24;  Fey.  of  1797,  p.  219. 

'  Addoms,  p.  9;  Moultrie,  p.  4;  Archer,  y.  66;  Dickson,  iii.  255 ;  Cartwright,  ix.  18; 
Hogg,  Western  Journal,  i.  412,  416  ;  Drysdale,  i.  185 ;  Barton,  p.  10 ;  Harris,  xiv.  46 ; 
Tnllj,  p.  296;  A.  Smith,  xxy.  541 ;  Baylej,  p.  96;  Townsend,  p.  160;  Pariset  (Obs.), 
p.  19;  Yelasquei,  p.  11 ;  Proudfoot,  zxvii.  250;  Heustis,  p.  12;  Hayne,  Charleston  J., 
▼ii.  10;  Waring,  p.  46;  Stone,  yi.  560;  E.  H.  Smith,  p.  124;  Ticknor,  iii.  225;  N.  0. 
1889,  pp.  881,  888;  Harrington,  pp.  811-12;  Dufour,  ir.  51;  Caisergues,  p.  177 ; 
Berthe,  p.  86;  Louis,  p.  168;  S.  Jackson,  p.  71;  Dyott,  p.  1008;  Belcher,  xxiii.  250; 
Maher,  p.  848;  Evans,  p.  256;  Lempriere,  ii.  65;  HoUiday,  p.  8;  Diet,  des  Sci.  M6d., 
XT.  835;  Imraj,  liii.  79,  Ixiv.  319 ;  Rochoux,  pp.  323-4 ;  Wilson,  p.  9;  R.  Jackson,  Tr., 
p.  254  ;  Gillespie,  p.  88 ;  Poissonni^re,  p.  50 ;  Moseley,  p.  486 ;  Ralph,  ii.  65,  68 ;  Com- 
rie,  xiii.  170;  Frost,  xiii.  29;  Osgood,  p.  9;  R.  Jackson,  Sketch,  i.  C6,  68;  Hunter,  p.  66; 
Hillary,  pp.  149,  151;  Pugnet,  pp.  353,  355;  Vatable,  p.  845;  Arnold,  p.  18;  Towne, 
p.  21 ;  Jolivet,  p.  8;  Mabit,  p.  10;  Dupont,  p.  18;  BerUud,  p.  12;  Joubert,  p.  966. 
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But  while  the  yellow  fever  is  often  characterized  by  as  great  a  degree  of 
thirst  as  other  diseases  of  a  febrile  character — while,  indeed,  in  many  cases, 
that  symptom  attains  an  excess  seldom  encountered  in  kindred  affections^ 
and  does  so  under  circumstances  when  it  might  be  least  expected — ^instances 
occur  in  every  epidemic,  sometimes  in  a  large  number,  at  others  in  great 
majority,  in  which  thirst  is  moderate,  or  far  from  being  distressing.  This 
often  occurs,  although  other  symptoms  present  themselves  at  the  same  time 
of  a  nature  calculated  to  make  us  suppose  that  this  symptom  would  manifest 
itself  also.  Nor  is  it  uncommon  to  find  the  disease  differing  still  more  widely 
from  other  fevers  by  being  unattended  with  any  thirst,  and  even  by  exhibit- 
ing a  disrelish  for  drink.  Many,  if  not  most  of  the  writers  above  mentioned, 
have  recorded  such  facts,  for  few  regard  great  or  intense  thirst  as  the  inva- 
riable attendant  on  this  disease.  In  this  city,  Dr.  Rush  tells  us,  in  reference 
to  the  fever  of  1793,  that  the  thirst  was  moderate  or  absent  in  some  cases 
(p.  66).  In  1794,  he  saw  some  in  whom  it  was  equally  absent,  though  the  skin 
•was  hot,  and  the  pulse  quick.  Nassy  found  that  some  patients  were  not  thirsty 
though  their  tongues  were  dry  (p.  23).  Caldwell  found,  in  1805,  that  par 
tients  seldom  suffered  much  from  thirst  (p.  81).  Similar  observations  were 
made  in  1820  and  1853.  In  New  York,  in  1795,  Dr.  Bayley,  while  stating 
that,  in  some  instances,  it  was  difficult  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  sick  for 
drink,  remarks,  nevertheless,  that  "although  the  fever  frequently  ran  high,  it 
was  seldom  attended  with  much  thirst"  (p.  96).  Dr.  Hosack,  of  the  same 
city,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  there  is  no  thirst,  or  that  it 
is  not  troublesome.*  Dr.  Monson,  of  New  Haven,  found  it  very  inconsider- 
able (p.  179).  Dr.  C.  Drake'  found  it  moderate  in  1819.  Lining,  speaking 
of  the  fever  of  Charleston  in  1748,  says  that,  in  the  first  stage,  **  the  thirst  in 
very  few  was  great;"  and  that  in  the  subsequent  one  *'very  few  complained 
of  thirst,  though  they  had  a  great  desire  for  cold  liquors"  (ii.  413,  419). 
Dr.  Dickson,  though  stating  that,  in  1817,  the  thirst  was  excessive,  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  "water  was  as  often  desired  on  account  of  the  agree- 
able sense  of  coolness  which  it  produced  in  the  burning  stomach,  as  for  the 
relief  it  gave  by  quenching  thirst"  (iii.  255). 

In  New  Orleans,  thirst  would  appear  to  be  as  often  absent  as  present,  and 
generally  moderate,  as  we  learn  from  the  statement  of  some  writers ;'  and  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of  Gros,  Girardin,  Harrison,  &c.,  on  the 
subject. 

Dr.  Drysdale  states  that,  in  Baltimore,  in  1794,  it  was  generally  moderate, 
and  in  some  cases  absent  (i.  135).  Nearly  similar  observations  are  recorded 
by  Dr.  A.  Smith,  of  Galveston  (xxv.  501). 

In  Europe,  during  the  epidemics  of  Cadiz,  Xeres,  Barcelona,  Port  de 
Passage,  Seville,  Gibraltar,  Sac.,*  thirst,  so  far  from  being  a  prominent 

>  Practice,  p.  388.  «  Med.  Bepos.,  xxi.  184. 

»  N.  0.  1839,  p.  881 ;  Chabert,  p.  9. 

*  Pariset,  p.  387 ;  Rochoux,  p.  475 ;  Audouard,  p.  66,  &c. ;  R.  Jacksoo,  ¥er.  of 
Spain,  pp.  80,  96;  0*Halloran,  pp.  79,  126;  Pym,  pp.  228,  229,  284;  Jourdam,  t.  267- 
8 ;  De  Maria,  p.  72 ;  Bahi,  p.  9 ;  Copland,  iii.  p.  140. 
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ijiiiptom,  was  often  absent  and  generally  moderate ;  while,  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, the  fever  is  not  nnfreqnently  marked  by  a  similar  absence,  or  moderate 
decree  of  that  symptom.  Not  a  few  writers — as  Desportes,  Bancroft,  Warren — 
take  no  notice  of  it  at  all ;  and  others  mention  it  incidentally,  and  in  terms 
mdicating  its  not  having  attracted  special  attention.     According  to  Blaue 
(p.  440),  "  the  state  of  the  fances  is  different  from  that  of  most  other  fevers, 
for  there  is  no  excessive  thirst.^'    Hillary  (p.  149),  Hunter  (p.  66),  Wilson 
(p.  182),  Dariste  (p.  159),  Rufz  (pp.  11,  13),  Fontana  (p.  73),  testify  as  to 
^Hs  being  as  often  moderate  as  otherwise.     Dr.  J.  Clark  states  that,  at  Domi- 
mtcs,  "  the  sick  had  not  mnch  desire  for  drink"  (p.  7).     Bally  (pp.  216,  239) 
ftmnd  it  almost  invariably  very  moderate.     Dr.  R.  Jackson,  in  his  treatise 
•n  the  diseases  of  Jamaica,  states  that  the  thirst  in  true  yellow  fever  was 
•eldom  great — often  ''very  little  increased  beyond  what  it  naturally  is"  (pp. 
254-8) ;  and  in  a  later  publication,  he  says:  "  The  sensation  of  thirst  is  some- 
times very  conspicuous,  sometimes  little  troublesome,  in  those  who  are  under 
the  inflnence  of  febrile  action"  (Sk,  i.  168).     Chisholm,  in  his  account  of  the 
epidemic  of  Orenada,  remarks  that  ''the  thirst  was  not  very  considerable  in 
general"  (L  174);  according  to  Bourdon,  "in  all  cases  thirst  is  moderate" 
(p.  9).    Rnfz  says  of  the  opening  stage:  "  There  was  more  frequently  disgnst 
than  desire  for  drinks ;"  and,  in  speaking  of  th^  next  period,  he  adds  :  "If 
there  had  been  thirst,  it  now  diminishes"  (pp.  11-13).     Lefoulon  states 
that,  though  sometimes  intense,  thirst  is  usually  scarcely  felt  (pp.  67,  371). 
The  prevalence  of  thirst,  and  the  extent  it  attains,  appear  to  differ  at  dif- 
ferent periods.     It  was  more  generally  felt,  in  this  city,  in  1793,  '94,  than  in 
1805,  1820,  and  1853 ;  while  Chisholm  found  it  inconsiderable  at  Grenada 
m  1793,  BrOchoux  came  to  different  results  at  Gnadaloupe;  Holliday,  at 
the  Havana  in  1794;  Imray,  at  Dominica  in  1838. 

Mnch  also  will  depend  on  the  form  which  the  disease  assumes.  It  is,  as  a 
general  mle,  mnch  more  marked  in  the  inflammatory  than  in  the  congestive 
aad  adynamic  forms  of  the  disease,  seldom  completely  dbsent  in  the  former, 
frequently  so  in  the  latter.^  It  will  be  found,  moreover,  that  the  fofm  of  the 
diiease  being  the  same,  thirst  is  more  urgent  in  cases  of  fatal  tendency  than 
in  those  that  end  favourably.  It  is  generally  greater  during  the  period 
of  reaction — and  diminishes  or  disappears  during  the  calm  of  the  remis- 
non,  often  to  return — sometimes  in  a  moderate,  at  others,  in  an  intense 
degree — during  the  latter  stages.  The  sensation  of  thirst  is  often  connected 
with  a  state  of  dryness  and  redness  of  the  tongue  and  lips.  But,  unlike 
what  takes  place  in  other  febrile  affections,  thirst  is  sometimes  insatiable 
where  the  tongue  deviates  little,  in  appearance,  from  its  natural  state ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  "in  some  instances,  the  tongue  is  rough  and  dry  as  a 
potsherd,  without  a  distinct  sensation  of  thirst."* 

c.  Resfibation. — The  condition  of  the  respiratory  function  differs  very 
considerably  not  only  in  different  individuals  during  the  same  year,  but,  as  it 
would  seem,  in  different  epidemic  seasons.    In  some  instances,  it  is  performed 

'  R.  J«€k80D,  Wilson,  Pym.  ■  E.  Jftokaon,  i.  168. 
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daring  the  whole  of  the  first  stage  with  the  ntmost  freedom  and  ease,  and  in 
others  the  breathing  is  much  less  embarrassed  than  it  is  in  ordinary  fevers — 
less  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  from  the  tnmnlt  under  which  the  rest 
of  the  functions  are  at  the  time  labouring.  The  absence  of  respiratory  de*- 
rangements  in  the  yellow  fever,  a  condition  which  might  be  inferred  from 
the  silence  of  many  writers  on  the  subject  at  this  period  of  the  disease,'  is 
pointed  out  as  a  usual  or  occasional  occurrence,  not  in  temperate  regions 
alone,  as  Dr.  Rochoux  would  endeav.our  to  persuade  us,  but  in  tropical  cli- 
mates too,  by  several  competent  authorities,"  and  has  been  observed  in  the 
epidemics  of  this  and  neighbouring  cities.  Nor  is  it  less  true,  that  in  some 
seasons  this  entire  or  comparative  freedom  from  the  derangement  in'  quesUon 
has  often  continued  unchanged  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  Sndi 
we  may  presume  was  the  case  at  Barcelona  in  1821,  not  only  from  the  posi- 
tive statement  of  Bally  (p.  518),  and  the  silence  as  to  the  state  of  the  respi- 
ration on  that  occasion  on  the  part  of  Audouard  and  others,  but  from  the 
fact  that  Rochoux,  who  contends  for  the  immunity  in  the  yellow  fever  of 
temperate  regions  generally,  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of 
that  disease  from  what  he  saw  during  that  memorable  epidemic.  Such  is 
also  stated,  though  with  doubtful  correctness,  to  have  been  the  case  in  St. 
Domingo  in  1802  {BaUy,  p.  220) ;  at  Carthagena  in  1804  {Ih.,  p.  267),  and 
at  some  other  periods. 

Mnch  more  frequently,  respiration  during  the  stage  of  reaction  is  more  or 
less  affected — ^the  change  from  the  standard  of  health  varying  in  different 
individuals.  The  patient  complains  of  oppression.  His  breathing  is  diffi- 
cult, quick,  or  slow,  short,  laborious,  interrupted,  asthmatic,  panting,  gasp- 
ing. He  takes  long  inspirations,  and  complains  occasionally  of  a  sense  of 
suffocation  or  strangulation.  Our  several  epidemics  have  afforded  many  in- 
stances of  those  various  modes  of  derangement.^  Speaking  of  the  epide- 
mic of  1820,  Dr.  S.  Jackson  says :  **  The  respiration  in  some  was  very  labo- 
rious and  hurried ;  in  others  it  was  slow ;  some  suffered  from  a  feeling  of 
suffocation  which  was  ascribed  to  an  impossibility  of  inflating  the  lungs,  and 
was  accompanied  with  violent  spasmodic  pains  of  the  chest''  (pp.  55-6). 
Similar  has  been  the  result  of  observations  made  in  other  parts  of  this  coun- 
try as  well  as  in  Europe  and  tropical  regions ;  in  all  of  which  the  state  of 
the  respiration  has  been  described  in  terms  analogous  to  those  I  have  made 
use  of.^    If  some  writers  merely  state  that  it  is  hurried  or  slow,  or  interrupted 

*  Brace,  Lempriere,  A.  Drake,  Vatable,  Bancroft,-  Dafour,  Madrid,  Copland,  McArthar, 
Louis,  Harrison,  DaTidson,  Imray,  A.  Smith. 

*  Pariset,  p.  893 ;  Bochoux,  p.  612 ;  Ralph,  ii.  75;  N.  0.  1839,  p.  833;  Dariste, 
p.  160;  Bayley,  p.  97;  BaUy,  p.  220;  Caldwell,  p.  81;  Stone,  vi.  656;  Rnfi,  p.  18; 
Lining,  ii.  413  ;  Wragg,  x.  74. 

>  Dcveze,  p.  22;  Carrie,  pp.  21,  218;  CathraU,  p.  23 ;  Barnwell,  p.  869 ;  CaldweU 
(1805),  p.  81;  Ffirth,  p.  27. 

*  Chabcrt,  p.  8;  Mooltrie,  p.  3 ;  Addoms,  p.  9;  Townsend,  p.  146;  Henstifl,  p.  110; 
Bayley,  p.  97;  Gros,p.  9;  Valentin,  p.  166;  Waring,  p.  46;  Hosack,  Practice,  p.  388; 
Warren  (in  Tytler),  p.  501 ;   Thomas,  p.  31 ;   Dickson,  iii.  254;   Qirardin,  p.  33;  New 
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or  laborions — otbers,  as  Dr.  R.  Jackson,  affirm  that,  in  the  West  Indies, 
**  gasping  for  breath,  or  an  unceasing  attempt  to  fill  the  langs  without  power 
to  do  it,  is  not  uncommon.'" 

Daring  the  period  of  remissioq,  the  respiration,  when  it  has  previously 
been  disturbed,  usually  resumes  its  pristine  condition — ^becoming  slow,  re- 
gular, easy.  At  other  times,  howcTer,  when  the  remission  is  not  complete,  it 
eontinues  or  becomes  slower  or  quicker,  weaker  than  natural,  suspiriouSf  or 
otherwise  disturbed.  In  the  subsequent  stage,  even  in  cases  in  which  it  was, 
at  first,  quite  or  nearly  free,  the  function  becomes  usually  considerably — often 
painfully— ^^ected,  and  continues  so  to  the  close  of  the  disease.  It  is  difficult, 
stertorous,  laborious,  suffocating,  deep,  panting,  heaving,  convulsive,  irre- 
gular— sometimes  characterized  by  deep  inspirations,  or  by  long  expirations, 
followed  by  short  inspirations ;  in  some  cases,  it  is  hurried  and  fluttering ;  in 
Ban  J,  it  is  slow;'  this  slowness  becoming  greater  and  greater  as  the  disease 
advances. «  Such  conditions  of  the  respiratory  function  attain,  at  times,  a 
distressing  degree  of  aggravation,  and  prove  a  source  of  insufferable  distress 
to  the  patient.  Thiey  have  all  been  observed,  more  or  less  frequently,  in  this 
city  and  elsewhere,  and  are  described  not  only  by  many  of  the  writers  already 
Bentioned ;  but  by  others  who  take  no  notice  of  the  state  of  the  function  in 
the  preceding  stages,  or  represent  it  as  deviating  little,  if  at  all,  from  the 
standard  of  health."  The  same  maybe  said  of  those  more  marked  cases  of  the 
eongestive  kind  in  which  the  disease  consists,  as  it  were,  only  of  the  stage  of 
prostration ;  or  in  which  the  preceding  stage  of  reaction  has  been  transient 
and  imperfect ;  for  in  these  the  laborious,  suffocating,  panting  respiration  is 
often  encountered,'  even  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 


1820,  p.  8;  A.  Hosaok,  p.  12;  Randolph,  Med.  Repos.,  xxiii.  168;  Pascalis,  v. 
148;  Archer,  v.  66;  BaniDgton,  xii.  811 ;  Drysdale,  i.  126;  New  Orleans,  1839,  p.  832; 
O^Halloraa,  p.  81 ;  Berthe,  p.  82 ;  Caisergues,  p.  168 ;  Velasquez,  p.  10 ;  Pariset,  Obs., 
p.  80;   Gillkrest,  il.  271 ;  Louis,  p.  244;  Palloni,  p.  4;  Jourdain,  t.  257,  8;  Arejula,  p. 
160;  Shott,  p.  26;    Hume,  p.  201;    Diet,  des  Sci.  M6d.,  xy.  835;    Hillary,  p.  147;  Gil- 
bert, p.  65;    R.  Jackson,  i.  67,  87,  71,  165;   Poissonnierc,  pp.  7,  50;    Daristo,  p.  160; 
Moseley,  p.  436 ;  Hollidaj,  p.  9 ;  Osgood,  p.  10;  Towne,  p.  21 ;  Savar^sj,  pp.  269,  272, 
280;  B.  Jackson,  Tr.,  pp.  254,  274;  Hunter,  p.  64  ;    Dickinson,  pp.  126,  7;    Pugnet,  p. 
858;  GiUespie,  p.  88;  Evans,  p.  256;  Warren,  p.  10;  Ralph,  ii.  65,  8;  Frost,  xiu.  29; 
Pnmdfoot,  xxTii.  249;    Vincent,  p.  23;    Mabit,  p.  10;    Jolivet,  p.  8;    Berthaud,  p.  10; 
Lehkmd,  p.  103 ;  Jouberti^  p.  966 ;  Bone,  p«  5 ;  Lallemant,  p.  84 ;  Grant,  30 ;  Heastie, 
p.  20 ;  Carter,  p.  4 ;  Anderson,  p.  5. 

■  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  statement  of  Bally  that  in  St  Domingo  the  respiration 
free,  not  in  the  first  only,  but  also  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  is  at  va- 
with  the  statements  of  Gilbert,  Vincent,  Mabit  and  others,  who  witnessed  the  same 
epidemic,  and  also  with  the  details  of  the  cases  he  himself  described ;  for,  in  forty  cases — 
the  whole  number  being  ninety — ^respiration  is  mentioned  in  seventeen.  In  fourteen  of 
these,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  variously  affected.  In  one  out  of  the  remaining  three, 
there  was  an  affection  of  the  brain  which  concealed  the  condition  of  the  respiratory  func- 
tion, and  retarded  it. 

s  Bruce,  p.  279;  Vatable,  p.  846;  Rufz,  p.  15  ;  Madrid,  p.  6  ;  lb.,  pt.  iii.  81 ;  McAr- 
thur,  p.  847;  Lempriere,  ii.  64;  Copland,  iii.  158;  Louis,  p.  244;  G.  Drake,  zxi.  135; 
Uefoor,  iv.  51 ;  Lining,  ii.  425 ;  Bancroft,  p.  15 ;  Pariset,  p.  425. 
•  MeziiU,  iL  228;  lb.,  iz.  245;  B.  Jackson,  L  91. 
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While  respiration  presents  the  aforesaid  eyid'ences  of  gteaier  or  less 
derangement  in  the  several  stages  of  the  disease,  it  is  very  generally  inter- 
mpted  at  an  early,  thongh  more  particularly  at  a  later  period,  by  deep  sighs.* 
At  the  same  time,  the  expired  air  in  the  stage  of  reaction  is  hot  and  burning, 
and  often  cold  in  the  last ;  while,  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  particu- 
larly, the  breath,  as  already  seen,  is  offensive — ^the  odour  being  of  a  peculiar 
acid  alliaceous  character.  In  some  epidemics  this  is  so  frequently  encountered 
as  to  have  been  termed  ''the  yellow  fever  odour,"  and  is  regarded  as  among 
the  characteristics  of  the  disease.'  This  odour  must  be  distinguished  front 
that  exhaled  from  the  cutaneous  surface,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
that  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  blood  in  the  mouth.  lUis  tut 
generis^  resembles  no  other  odour,  and  an  idea  of  it  can  only  be  formed 
by  actual  experience.  It  is  not  always  present  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  attack,  and  sometimes  is  not  observed  at  all,  or  is  so  faint  at 
to  easily  pass  unheeded.  In  some  epidemics,  indeed,  it  is  said  to  have  not 
presented  itself  in  any  case,  though  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  ascertain 
the  fact.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  shows  itself  very  generally  in  some  places,  is 
discovered  early  in  the  disease,  and  may,  by  an  experienced  observer,  be  detected 
even  before  the  onset  of  the  attack.  "  During  my  residence  in  the  Havana 
(1839)",  says  M.  Bertulus,  ''I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  conferring  with 
M.  Belot,  a  French  practitioner  who  has  resided  in  that  city  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  spoke  to  me  of  the  symptom  in 
question ;  and,  though  at  first  incredulous  on  that  point,  I  soi^n  became  con- 
vinced of  the  correctness  of  his  observations.  I  several  times  saw  this  able 
practitioner  predict  an  attack  of  yellow  fever  to  sailors  of  my  ship — and  that, 
too,  six  or  eight  days  before  the  accession  of  the  first  symptoms."  M.  Ber- 
tulus himself  was  warned  by  M.  Bclot  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
In  this  case  the  prediction  was  verified.* 

In  addition  to  the  pulmonary  derangement,  evinced  by  disturbed  respi- 
ration, the  patient  is  sometimes  troubled  with  a  slight  hacking  and  nervous 

1  Girardin,  p.  33 ;  Dickson,  iii.  254-256 ;  Merrill,  ix.  244 ;  S.  J&ckson,  p.  65 ;  Lining, 
ii.  425 ;  Pascalis,  v.  143 ;  Dalmas,  p.  10 ;  Bush,  iii.  52 ;  Caisergues,  p.  168 ;  Dickinson, 
p.  126;  Pariset,  p.  425;  Ralph,  ii.  67-70;  Grant,  p.  84;  New  Orleans  in  1820,  p.  8; 
Berthe,  p.  85 ;  Evans,  p.  256 ;  Gillespie,  pp.  40-43 ;  Harrison,  ii.  132 ;  Peizoito,  L 
413;  llochoux,  pp.  291,  513;  Bayley,  p.  97;  Ballj,  pp.  214-228,  828;  Wilson,  p.  11; 
Stone,  vi.  553;  Daristc,  p.  1G3;  James  Clark,  p.  16;  Pascalis,  p.  81;  Savar^, 
p.  280,  281 ;  Pugnet,  p.  853-355 ;  R.  Jackson,  Tr.,^  p.  274,  ib.  Sketch,  i.  87-91 ;  Moseley, 
p.  436;  Gros,  p.  9;  Hillary,  p.  147;  Valentin,  p.  166;  Lempriere,  ii.  64-84;  Cnrrie,  p. 
219;  Irvine,  p.  29;  Fellowes,  p.  202;  Cathrall,  pp.  28-29;  Boyd,  p.  800;  Palloni, 
p.  4;  Townsend,  pp.  146-176;  Osgood,  p.  10;  Yatable,  p.  846;  Kelly,  xiv.  878;  DeYeie, 
p.  22 ;  Diet,  des  Sci.  M^.,  xv.  835 ;  New  Orleans  in  1689,  p.  888. 

>  Bochoux,  p.  514;  Rufz,  p.  11;  Kelly,  xiv.  874;  Diet  doB  SoL  M^d.,  xv.  887;  An- 
douard,  p.  52;  Stone,  vi.  560;  Pariset,  p.  426;  Hill,  v.  90;  JoUvet,  p.  8;  BerUnd,  p. 
12 ;  Blair,  p.  65 ;  Maher,  p.  878;  Fever  of  Cayenne  in  1860  and  1851,  p.  175;  Lalle- 
mant,  p.  85. 

•  Joubert,  Fi^vrv  Jwme,  Ann.  Mar.,  1844,  u.  964. 

*  Observations  et  BMexionfl  but  Tlntozioation  BliMmatiqiie,  p.  85,  note. 
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eoDgh,^  with  more  or  less  pain  in  the  chest;  while,  on  physical  exploration, 
we  sometimes,  bot  not  often,  discover  a  wide-spread  macons  r^le,  loud  respira- 
tory sonnd,  obscnre  crepitation,  with  mat  sound  in  small  detached  points. 
(^Levat^ier,  p.  tl.) 

Fiaally,  the  difficulty  of  respiration  of  the  advanced  stages  is  often  accom- 
panied with  moans  and  shrieks,  or  a  load,  incessant,  and  monotonous  wailing, 
extremely  distressing  to  all  within  hearing." 

The  hurried  respiration  of  the  early  stage  is  apparently  produced,  in  some 
(,  by  acceleration  of  the.  circulation — keeping  pace  with  the  latter,  in- 
and  diminishing  with  it.  -  Neither  it  nor  other  derangements  of  that 
luction  can  be  referred  to  morbid  conditions  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs, 
which  is  seldom  affected,  even  in  the  slight  degree  mentioned.  More  likely 
mre  all  the  respiratory  derangements  attributable  to  the  effect  upon  the  nervous 
power  of  the  lungs,  of  blood  contaminated  by  the  morbid  poison  giving  rise 
to  the  disease,  and  to  the  stasis  of  that  fluid  and  congestion  resulting  there- 
from in  those  organs. 

d.  Pain. — Pain  is  an  almost  invariable  attendant  on  the  yellow  fever. 
Thoagh,  like  other  symptoms,  more  universal  and  severe  in  some  epidemics 
than  in  others,  it  is  found  to  occur  more  or  less  at  every  return  of  the  disease, 
aad  has  been  noted  in  every  place  where  the  latter  has  manifested  itself ;  so 
constantly,  indeed,  as  to  be  justly  regarded  as  oue  of  its  most  striking  cha- 
lacteristics.  It  is  generally  a  source  of  much,  sometimes  of  the  most  intense, 
foffering  to  the  patient.  The  late  Dr.  Rush  remarks  on  the  subject,  that  the 
fpnpathy  of  friends  with  the  distresses  of  the  sick  extends  to  a  small  part  of 
their  misery  when  it  does  not  include  their  sufferings  from  pain.  One  of  bis 
patients  in  1793  declared,  in  the  height  of  her  illness,  that  ''no  one  knew  the 
pains  of  the  yellow  fever  but  those  who  felt  them"  (iii.  66).  They  are  repre- 
lented  as  excruciating  and  torturing,  and  are  but  too  often  so  great  as  to 
extort  groans,  cries,  and  tears  from  the  unhappy  sufferer.  In  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  several  parts  are  affected  at  the  same  time ;  while  in  some 
the  pain  is  located  in  one  or  two  only.  Though  sometimes  equally  severe  in 
all  these,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  pain,  while  very  acute  in  one 
part,  is  little  or  moderately  felt  in  others;  that,  in  sotne  cases,  while  it 
diminishes  in  one  part  it  increases  in  another;  and  that  these  alternations  are 
repeated  several  times  during  the  course  of  an  attack.  The  pain  varies,  as 
regards  its  character,  in  different  cases,  as  well  as  at  different  periods  of  the 
same  case.  It  is  sometimes  acute,  sharp,  and  piercing ;  at  other  times  it  is 
of  a  dqll,  obtuse  character :  the  former  usually  occurring  in  the  inflammatory 
form  of  the  disease,  the  latter  in  the  congestive,  in  which  sensibility  is  often 
greatly  impaired.  But,  characteristic  as  this  symptom  may  be,  constantly 
as  it  may  occur,  and  severe  as  it  generally  proves,  cases  occasionally  pre- 
sent themselves  in  which  it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  felt ;  and  others,  again,  in 

>  Pagnet,  p.  855;  Diysdale,  i.  126;  Townsend,  p.  154 ;  New  OrlftAns  in  1889,  p.  833 ; 
Rafz,  p.  11;  Bojd,  p.  299 ;  Levacher,  p.  71 ;  Rochoux,  p.  292  i  PoiMonnierc,  p.  7. 
*  Hamflon,  IL  133;  Gillkrest,  ii.  271 ;  KeUy,  zIt.  879;  Jolivet,  t>.  11. 
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which,  thoagh  felt,  it  is  of  a  comparatively  mild  character.  These  exceptional 
InstaDces  of  freedom  from  suffering  are  to  be  found  in  cases  in  which  the 
vitality  of  the  system  is  overwhelmed  by  the  intensely  sedative  operation  of 
the  morbid  cause,  as  evinced  by  symptoms  of  prostration  of  the  powers  of 
life ;  while  moderate  pain  is  to  be  sought  among  the  milder  grades  of  the 
inflammatory  form  of  the  disease. 

The  symptom  in  question  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  the  stage  of  reac- 
tion. It  almost  invariably  continues  during  the  whole  of  that  stage ;  disap- 
pears with  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  generally  ceases  completely  at  the 
period  of  metaptosis ;  and  sometimes,  though  seldom,  except  in  parts  pre- 
sently to  be  mentioned,  reappears,'  after  a  momentary  respite,  at  a  more 
advanced  stage,  when  it  assumes  a  more  obtuse  form,-and  imparts  sometimes 
the  sensation  of  fatigu^.  The  pains  are  principally  located  in  the  head,  loins, 
extremities,  stomach,  or  bowels.     On  each  some  remarks  must  be  offered. 

1.  Pain  in  the  Head, — Pain  in  the  head  is  an  early  and  nearly  constant 
symptom  of  the  yellow  fever.  It  has  been  observed,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  in  all  the  epidemics  on  record,  and  has  attracted  th6  notice  of  medi- 
cal inquirers  in  all  climates,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  this  city,  in  all  the 
sickly  seasons  of  which  it  has  pli^ed  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  catalogue  of 
symptom!  The  works  of  Rush  (iii.  66, 209),  Currie  (pp.  19^21,  218),  Dc- 
veze  (pp.  21-3T),  Barnwell  (pp.  369-3T2),  S.  Jackson  (p.  52),  Caldwell 
(1805,  p.  81),  Nassy  (p.  20),  Pascalis  (p.  30),  Cathrall  (p.  24),  and  Ffirth 
(p.  26)  afford  the  most  ample  proofs  on  that  score ;  while  the  numerous 
writings  we  possess  on  the  fever  of  other  parts  of  the  United  States,^  of 
Europe/  and  of  tropical  climates,'  establish  beyond  dispute  the  universality 

*  Drysdale,  i.  127;  Dalmas,  p.  7;  Gros,  p.  9;  Dickson,  i.  848;  Girardin,  pp.  33-^; 
Barton,  pp.  9, 10 ;  Cartwright,  ix.  13 ;  Lining,  ii.  411,  414 ;  Bayley,  p.  93 ;  Randoipk,  xxiiL 
167;  Merrill,  ix.  244,  246;  Dickson,  iii.  253;  Ticknnr,  iii.  223,  224;  Townsend,  p.  144; 
Archer,  v.  6G;  Hill,  v.  89;  Tally,  p.  295;  C.  Drake,  xxi.  134;  Valentin,  p.  164;  Baxter, 
xxi.  3:  Nott,  Charleston  Joum.,  iii.  9;  Revere,  iii.  224;  J.  Warren,  in  Tytler,  p.  601 ;  Tho- 
mas, p.  83 ;  Brown,  p.  14 ;  Kelly,  xiv.  877 ;  Shecut,  p.  119 ;  New  Orleans  in  1819,  p.  8 ;  lb. 
m  1820,  p.  8;  A.  Hosack,  p.  11 ;  Moultrie,  p.  6;  Harrison,  ii.  183;  Seaman,  ir.  249; 
Stone,  vi.  666 ;  Waring,  p.  46 ;  Wragg,  x.  72. 

«  Proudfoot,  xxvii.  249;  Caisergues,  pp.  165,  166;  Berthe,  pp.  77-81;  Smitli,  xxxr. 
42;  Jourdain,  y.  267,  258;  Amiel,  p.  363;  Boyd,  in  Johnson,  p.  299;  Blin,  p.  6;  Vela*- 
qnez,  p.  9 ;  Pariset,  Obs.,  p.  29 ;  Gillkrest,  ii.  270 ;  Arejula,  p.  169 ;  Palloni,  p.  4 ;  Rochonx, 
p.  484 ;  Pym,  pp.  228,  229 ;  Pariset,  pp.  882,  883 ;  Dufour,  iv.  60 ;  R.  Jackson  (Spain), 
pp.  70,  95 ;  Lafaente,  in  Burnett,  p.  490 ;  O'Halloran,  p.  77 ;  De  Maria,  p.  67 ;  Fellowes, 
pp.  62,  200 ;  Louis,  p.  177 ;  Audouard,  p.  66. 

•  RochoiUi  p.  299;  Sayar^sy,  pp.  269-271 ;  Imray,  liii.  79;  Bancroft,  p.  9;  Pngnet^ 
p.  868;  Lempriere,  ii.  69-83;  Chisholm,  i.  140-160;  Jackson,  Tr.,  pp.  258-274;  Fon- 
tana,  p.  72 ;  Bruce,  p.  278 ;  Warren,  p.  9 ;  Barrington,  xii.  811 ;  Poissonniere,  pp.  7,  49; 
Balph,  ii.  65;  Mc Arthur,  p.  346;  Osgood,  p.  9;  Moseley,  p.  436;  Hillary,  p.  147;  Ma- 
drid, pp.  21-30;  Blane,  p.  428;  Jackson,  Sk.,  pp.  61,  65,  68,  87, 107;  Dcsportcs,  i.  193; 
VaUblc,  p.  846;  Peixotto,  i.  412;  Gillespie,  p.  88;  Blair,  p.  64;  Doughty,  pp.  11, 126; 
Towno,  p.  21;  Barry,  p.  271;  Musgraye,  ix.  117;  Dyott,  p.  1003;  Furlong,  p.  290; 
Belcher,  xxiii.  249 ;  Gilbert,  p.  66 ;  Froat,  xiii.  29,  82 ;  Dubreuil,  yilL  821 ;  Comrie,  xiU. 
160;   Stewart,  iii.  187;  CaiUot,  p.  16;  Davidson,  viU.  248;  Rofz,  p.  12;  Catel,  p.  11 ; 
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d  its  occaireDce.     Though  in  some  few  instances — as  in  Baltimore  in  1794, 

m  Middletown  in  1820,  and  in  some  of  onr  own  visitations — occupying 

tke  occipat,  and  in  others  tjie  summit  of  the  head,  the  pain,  in  by  far  the 

greater  number  of  instances,  affects  the  forehead  and  supra-orbitar  arches, 

vhich  it  embraces  like  a  crown ;  as  also  the  sockets  of  the  eyes,  and  the 

eyeballs  themselves,  which  feel  as  if  endeavouring  to  escape  (Shecut,  Bayly). 

It  shoots  from  temple  to  temple,  with  or  without  fulness  or  tightness  of  the 

tjeSj  and  is  often  attended  with  a  violent  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries. 

It  is  usually  acute,  darting,  piercing,  and  distressing — sometimes  obtuse  and 

dnlL     It  has  been  compared  to  the  repeated  strokes  of  a  hammer  upon  the 

brain;  and  when  associated  with  heat,  to  the  boiling  of  a  pot,  or  to  the  effect 

<^  an  iron  circle  (Bertke),  or  the  binding  of  a  cord  (Audouardj  Jackson^  Bush), 

It  has  been  described  as  "obstinate,  irremovable,  and  distracting"  (S,  Jack- 

99n),  as  excruciating  (Jackson,  O^HaUorany  Archer,  C,  Drake),  torturing 

{^Chtrrie,  DrysdcUe),  exquisite  (Chisholm),  appalling  (  Wragg).     A  gentleman 

declared,  in  anguish,  to  Dr.  Drysdale,  that  the  .pain  through  his  eyes  ''  was 

enough  to  deprive  him  of  his  senses"  (p.  128) ;  and  in  many  cases  it  has 

caosed  shrieks,  cries,  and  groans. 

As  may  be  perceived,  the  headache  of  yellow  fever  differs  from  that  occur- 
ling  in  bilious  remittents  and  other  febrile  diseases ;  for  in  these  the  pain 
more  frequently  occupies  the  upper  and  back  parts  of  the  head,  and  those 
parts  are  almost  always  more  or  less  affected  when  the  forehead  suffers.  We 
Boreover  but  seldom  observe  in  the  latter  disease  that  circumscribed,  torturing 
piin  in  the  globes  or  sockets  of  the  eyes,  or  adjacent  parts ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pain  felt  is  more  frequently  attended  with  a  sense  of  fulness 
and  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion  and  irritation.  In  the  yellow  fever, 
the  latter  symptoms  doubtless  may,  and  often  do,  exist  during  the  first  stage, 
bat  they  do  not  necessarily  do  so — and  are,  indeed,  as  often  absent,  though 
the  pain  is  most  acute  and  torturing.  This  has  been  observed  in  this  country 
«id  in  tropical'  climates,  and  disproves  the  opinion  of  those  who  refer  the 
Tiolent  headache  of  the  yellow  fever  of  the  latter  climate  to  meningeal  or 
cerebral  inflammation,  and  deduce  from  this  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  radi- 
cal difference  between  that  fever  and  the  yellow  fever  of  this  country  and 
Europe.  Though  not  generally  the  result  of  meningeal  or  cerebral  inflamma- 
tion, either  in  the  yellow  fever  of  this  country  or  of  hot  latitudes,  headache  of 
this  kind;  especially  when  it  attains  the  degree  mentioned,  often  seems  to  pre- 
sage the  approach  of  congestion  or  other  equally  dangerous  pathological  con- 
dition of  the  brain.  These,  in  some  instances,  soon  show  themselves,  and  are 
attended  by  symptoms  of  their  own,  in  nowise  appertaining  necessarily  to  the 
disease — of  which,  indeed,  they  simply  constitute  complications.    The  violent 

Dtfiste,  p.  168;  Dancer,  p.  82;  Bally,  p.  210;  Maher,  pp.  842,  848;  J.  Clark,  p.  6; 
WOsoii,  p.  8;  Diet,  dcs  Sci.  M6d.,  xt.  884;  Evans,  p.  266;  Leyacher,  p.  71 ;  Lefoulon, 
p.  68  %  Arnold,  p.  8 ;  Leblond,  p.  102  ;  Labat,  ii.  2,  iv.  807 ;  Vincent,  p.  28 ;  Jolivet,  p.  8 ; 
Bounlon,  p.  9 ;  Joubert,  p.  966 ;  Cayenne  (1850),  pp.  166^167, 174 ;  Hume,  p.  197 ;  Grant, 
p.  29;  Heastie,  p.  18;  Copland,  iii.  139;  Carter,  pp.  8,4;  Lallemant,  p.  87;  Anderson, 
p.  4. 
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pain  in  the  head  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  intolerance  of  light ;  bot, 
unexpected  as  the  occurrence  may  be,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  even  when 
the  suffering  is  most  excruciating — when  the  eyeballs  are  themselves  the  seat 
of  pain,  and  the  latter  is  aggravated  by  the  touch  or  motion — ^there  is  no 
increased  sensitiveness  of  those  organs,  or  of  the  pain  in  the  bead,  by  the 
stimulus  of  light. 

The  pain  of  the  head  comes  on  with  the  accession  of  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease.  It  continues  during  the  whole  of  that  stage,  gradually  diminishes 
after  the  second  day,  and  disappears  more  or  less  completely  at  the  period  of 
remission,  or  about  the  third  or  fourth  day.  It  sometimes,  though  not  often, 
returns  after  this  period,  and,  when  it  does  so,  assumes  a  less  acute  character. 
The  latter  form  is  the  more  common  attendant  of  the  inflammatory  variety  of 
the  disease,  the  congestive  cases  being  frequently  accompanied  with  a  sense 
of  stupor,  weight,  and  oppression,  rather  than  pain  in  the  head;  while  in 
others  the  pain  is  of  a  dull,  obtuse  kind ;  and  in  a  different  set,  again,  there 
is  no  pain  at  all.  But  on  this  point,  as  on  others,  the  rule  is  not  without 
exceptions.  Cases  of  the  inflammatory  kind — particularly  those  of  a  milder 
grade — present  themselves,  in  which  the  pain  is  slight ;  while  in  some,  evi« 
dently  of  a  congestive  kind,  it  is  acute  and  intense. 

2.  Loins. — Not  less  severe,  and  perhaps  more  frequent,  than  the  pain  of 
the  head,  is  that  which  the  patient  experiences  in  the  lumbar  region.  Dr. 
Kush,  in  taking  notice  of  this  symptom  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of 
1793,  remarks  that  it  was  so  severe  that  the  stoutest  men  complained,  and 
even  groaned,  under  it  (iii.  65).  It  was  noticed  in  that  and  subsequent  epi- 
demics by  Currie  (pp.  19-21,  218),  Deveze  (p.  21),  Barnwell  (pp.  369-372), 
Caldwell  (p.  81),  Cathrall  (p.  24),  Ffirth  (p.  26),  Naasy  (p.  20),  S.  Jackson 
(p.  52),  and  others,  and  is  noted  elsewhere  by  all  the  writers  to  whom  reference 
has  been  made  on  the  subject  of  the  pain  in  the  head.^    Like  the  latter,  it  is 

'  Bayley,  p.  92;  Moultrie,  p.  6;  Drysdale,  i.  127;  TowDsend,  p.  143 ;  Baxter,  xxi.  8; 
C.  Drake,  xxi.  ,184;  Revere,  iii.  224;  E.  U.  Smith,  p.  115  j  New  Orleans  in  1819,  p.  8; 
Dalmas,  p.  7;  Gros,  p.  S;  Girardin,  p.  33;  Cartwright,  ix.  13;  Lining,  ii.  411,  414; 
Archer,  v.  66;  Monson,  p.  179;  Waring,  p.  46;  Merrill,  ix.  244,  ii.  860;  Hill,  t.  89; 
Tully,  p.  295;  Valentin,  p.  164;  Kelly,  xiv.  377;  Seaman,  iv.  249;  A.  Smith,  xxt. 
501;  New  Orleans  in  1839,  p.  881 ;  Dickson,  pp.  126,  127 ;  Brown,  p.  14;  Harrison,  iL 
181  ;  Stone,  vi.  556;  A.  Hosack,  12;  Ticknor,  pp.  222,  228;  ShecHt,  p.  119;  Barton,  p. 
9;  J.  Warren,  p.  501 ;  Thomas,  p.  88  ;  New  Orleans  in  1820,  p.  8;  Randolph,  xxiU.  167; 
Nott,  Charleston  Joum.,  iii.  9;  Dickson,  i.  348;  Wragg,  x.  71 ;  Fellowes,  p.  52;  Louis, 
p.  194;  Audouard,  p.  56;  Caisergues,  p.  166;  Berthe,  p.  81;  Smith,  xxxt.  42;  Amiel,  p. 
268 ;  Boyd,  p.  294 ;  Blin,  p.  6;  Velasquez,  p.  9 ;  Arejula,  Edinb.  Joum.,  i.  448;  Gillkr«st, 
ii.  270;  Pariset,  pp.  888,  404;  Pym,  pp.  229,  233;  Rochoux,  pp.  299,  484;  Arejula,  p. 
169;  Jonrdain,  T.  258 ;  Copland,  iii.  189;  Savar^sy,  p.  279 ;  Pugnet,  p.  854 ;  Imray,  UiL 
79;  Lempriere,  ii.  59;  Chisholm,  i.  149;  Labat,  ii.  2,  iv.  807;  Mc Arthur,  pp.  846,847; 
Bfllpb,  ii.  66-68;  Osgood,  p.  9;  Moselej,  p.  486;  Hillary,  p.  147;  Madrid,  pp.  21-80; 
JHaae,  p.  428 ;  Gillespie,  p.  89 ;  Hunter,  p.  64 ;  Fontana,  p.  72 ;  R.  Jackson  (Spain), 
p.  71;  Dafonr,  iv.  50;  Bruce,  p.  278;  Jackson,  Sketch,  i.  66,  87,  104;  Desportes,  L 
198;  Barrmgton,  xiL  818 ;  Diet,  des  Sol.  MM.,  xy.  834 ;  Vatable,  p.  845;  Poissonniere, 
pp.  7-49;  Peixotto,  i.  412;  Bally,  p.  226;  Maher,  p.  848;  Warren,  p.  9;  Wilion,  p.  9; 
ziU.  29;  Dubreml,  TiU.  821;  Gomrie»  zili.  169;  Steward,  iU.  187;  Cainot»  p.  16; 
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often  the  source  of  intense  suffering  to  the  patient,  from  whom  it  not  nnfre- 
quentlj  extorts  cries  and  shrieks,  and  has  hence  been  jastlj  characterized  as 
torturing,  intolerable,  and  excmciating.  Affecting  the  lower  part  of  the 
q>ine,  it  shoots  forward  towards  the  umbilicas,  downward  through  the  pelvis 
and  along  the  thighs,  and  sometimes  upward,  along  the  spinal  column,  as 
high  as  the  cervical  Tertebrae.  In  such  cases,  it  is  of  a  sharp,  acute,  lanci- 
■atin^  character.  In  some  instances,  however,  it  is  of  a  dull,  obscare  kind, 
imparting  more  especially  the  sensation  of  great  fatigue  or  weight,  and  help- 
less debility  about  the  spine,  especially  the  sacrum,  rather  than  actual  pain ; 
but  ia  not  the  less,  for  that,  distressing  to  the  patient.  In  some  instances, 
again,  it  is  but  slight,  or  altogether  absent.  The  pain  in  the  loins,  like  that 
in  the  head,  comes  on  with  the  accession  of  the  stage  of  reaction ;  and  together 
with  it — sometimes  sooner,  sometimes  later — ceases  at  the  period  of  remission ; 
bat,  more  frequently  than  the  former,  returns,  though  in  a  less  intense  degree, 
in  the  subsequent  stage  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Wragg,  of  Charleston,  remarks 
tliat  pain  in  the  back  was  present  in  every  single  case  that  came  into  the  Koper 
Hospital,  of  which  he  had  charge,  in  1854.  It  was  one  of  the  most  distressing 
symptoms  to  the  patient,  and  persisted,  with  little  or  no  abatement,  till  con- 
valescence was  far  advanced.  "This,"  he  adds,  ''may  be  said  to  be  the  only 
aymptom  that  was  never  wanting.  It  was  intense  in  degree,  and  extended 
sroand  the  loins  and  flanks  towards  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen,  occa- 
aiooing  great  .distress  in  the  space  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubis"  (pp. 
11,  72). 

Dr.  Rush  was  of  opinion  that  the  more  the  pains  are  confined  to  the  loins 
and  back,  the  less  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  disease.    Entitled 
as  the  opinion  of  this  eminent  physician  may  be  to  our  regard,  on  questions  of 
this  kind,  it  will  be  shown,  when  on  the  subject  of  prognosis,  that  the  severity 
of  the  symptom  is  usually  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease.    Like  acute  pain  of  the  head,  that  of  the  loins  generally  accompanies 
the  inflammatory  form  of  the  disease ;  while  the  dull,  obtuse  pain,  the  sensa- 
tion of  fatigue  and  weight,  or  the  absence  of  pain,  is  usually  encountered  in 
congestive  cases.     Exceptions  to  the  rule  are,  however,  more  frequently 
met  with  as  regards  this  than  the  other  symptoms,  acute  pain  of  the  loins 
being  often  an  attendant  on  the  latter  form  of  the  disease.     The  pain  of  the 
loins  is  sometimes  associated  with,  increased  or  produced  by,  inflammation 
and  abscess  of  the  kidneys.     But  cases  of  most  excruciating  pain  occur, 
tbongh  no  such  inflammation  exist,  and  vice  versa.     It  may  also  sometimes 
be  due  to  sympathetic  influence  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
But  such  cases,  if  they  occur,  must  do  so  but  rarely,  the  pain  of  the  loins 
prevailing  prior  to  the  supervention  of  gastro-intestinal  inflammation,  and 
subsiding  about  the  time  this  inflammation  comes  on.     It  is  more  probably 

Catel,  p.  11 ;  Bourdon,  p.  9;  Morgan,  iv.  4;  Furlong,  p.  290;  Belcher,  p.  1^49;  Rufz,  p. 
18;  Mnsgrave,  p.  117  ;  Dsriste,  p.  160 ;  Lefonlon,  p.  69 ;  Joubert,  p.  966 ;  Arnold,  p.  8; 
Gilbert,  p.  65;  Eyans,  p.  256;  Barry,  p.  271 ;  J.  Clark,  p.  8;  Dancer,  p.  82;  JoIiTet,  pp. 
8,  9;  Tinoent,  p.  28;  Fever  of  Cayenne  (1850),  pp.  166, 167;  Anderson,  p.  4;  Grant,  p. 
80;  Carttr,  p.  8;  Heaatie,  p.  28;  Lallemanty  p.  87. 
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nenralgic,  and,  from  its  severity,  daration,  and  evident  correspondence  with 
derangements  of  the  glandalar  and  secretory  functions  of  the  abdomina]  vis- 
cera, has  been  regarded  as  located  in  the  great  sympathetic  nerve. 

3.  Extrer/iities, — We  have  seen  that  pain  extends  from  the  back  down- 
wards to  the  thighs.  Very  generally,  it  proceeds  to  the  lower  extremities, 
affecting  the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  knees,  ankles,  or  toes.  In  some  cases, 
it  affects  bnt  one  of  the  extremities*/  generally,  it  attacks  both.  Not  less 
than  the  pains  already  mentioned,  it  is  often  ei^cessively  severe — assuming  at 
times  the  character  of  muscular  cramp.  ''  One  of  my  patients,"  says  Dr. 
Kush,  ''  upon  whose  limbs  the  disease  fell  with  its  principal  force,  said  that 
his  legs  felt  as  if  they  had  been  scraped  with  a  sharp  instrument"  (iii.  66). 
A  gentleman  confessed  to  Dr.  Drysdale,  of  Baltimore,  that  the  pain  in  his 
legs  was  so  acute  ''that  he  could  cry  like  a  child. "^  Chisholm  remarks,  in 
reference  to  this  subject:  ''  The  pain  in  the  leg  has  been  almost  always  felt 
immediately  below  the  left  calf,  where  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles 
meet  and  form  the  great  tendon.  A  considerable  involuntary  contraction  of 
the  leg  takes  place  in  consequence  of  it ;  and,  in  the  point  where  it  is  chiefly 
felt,  it  communicates  a  sensation  similar  to  gnawing,  which,  from  time  to 
time,  occasions  extreme  torture",  (i.  161).  It  imparts  often  the  sensation 
which  the  French  characterize  by  the  words  hrisement  des  ps.^  It  was 
formerly  described  under  the  name  of  coup  de  harre,  and  has  been  generaUy 
designated  by  terms  as  strong  as  those  used  to  denote  the  pains  in  the  head 
and  loins.^  At  other  times,  it  is  of  a  vague  obscure  character,  and  assumes 
more  the  character  of  weariness  in  the  limbs  than  actual  pain.  This  sen- 
sation extends  occasionally  to  the  whole  muscular  system,  imparting  a  feel- 
ing similar  to  that  produced  by  intense. fatigue.  It  is  a  source  of  great  dis- 
tress to  the  patient — proving  often  less  endurable  than  even  acute  pain. 

»  Rush,  iii.  209;  Drysdale,  i.  128.  «  Med.  Mas.,  i.  128. 

•  Deveie,  op.  cit. 

♦  Rush,  iii.  209;  Deveze,  p.  21 ;  Currie,  pp.  21,  218;  Barnwell,  p.  369;  S.  Jackson, 
p.  62;  Caldwell,  p.  81;  Gros,  p.  9;  Girardin,  p.  38;  Dalmas,  p.  7;  Drysdale,  i.  127; 
Lining,  ii.  411;  Merrill,  ii.  222;  Thomas,  p.  83 ;  Dickson,  iii.  253;  Essays,  i.  348; 
Tully,  p.  295;  Valentin,  p.  164;  Baxter,  xxi.  8;  Stone,  vi.  656;  Townsend,  p.  144;  C. 
Drake,  xxi.  134;  Revere,  iii.  224 ;  A.  Smith,  xxt.  501 ;  Seaman,  p.  8;  £.  U.  Smith,  p. 
15;  Barton,  p.  10;  Monson,  p.  179;  N.  0.,  1819,  p.  8;  Archer,  v.  06;  Bayley,  p.  98; 
Harrison,  ii.  131 ;  N.  0.  1820,  p.  8 ;  J.  Warren,  p.  501 ;  N.  0.  1889,  p.  881 ;  Dickkon, 
p.  125 ;  R.  Hosack,  p.  1 1 ;  Ticknor,  iii.  222,  3  ;  Hill,  v.  89 ;  Shecut,  p;  119 ;  Nott,  Charles- 
ton Joum.,  iii.  9;  Wragg,  x.  72;  Fellowes,  p.  62;  Louis,  p.  194;  Audouard,  p.  56;  Cai- 
sergues,  p.  166  ;  Amiel,  p.  263 ;  Boyd,  p.  299 ;  Blin,  p.  6 ;  Velasquez,  p.  9 ;  Pariset,  Obs., 
p.  29 ;  Gillkrest,  ii.  270 ;  Palloni,  p.  4 ;  Arejula,  p.  169 ;  Pariset,  pp.  878, 884 ;  O'Halloran, 
p.  82;  Berthe,  p.  82;  Pym;  p.  259;  R.  Jackson  (Spain),  p.  71 ;  Imray,  liiL  79;  Pugnet, 
p.  853;  Chisholm,  i.  161;  Ralph,  ii.  65;  McArthur,  p.  846;  Sayar^y,  p.  870;  Osgood, 
p.  9;  R.  Jackson,  i.  66,  104;  Gillespie,  p.  89;  Barrington,  xii.  811;  Vatable,  p.  845; 
Peixotto,  i.  412;  Catel,  p.  11 ;  Dariste.  p.  160;  Boyle,  p.  208;  Diet  des  Sci.  MW.,  xv. 
884;  Wistar,  pp.  9-11 ;  Rochoux.  pp.  299,  484;  Maher,  p.  842;  Comrie,  xUi.  169;  Stew- 
ard, iii.  187;  Rufz,  p.  13  ;  Belcher,  xxiii.  249;  Musgraye,  ix.  117;  Arnold,  p.  8 ;  Erans, 
p.  266;  Barry,  p.  271 ;  Levacher,  p.  71 ;  Jolivet,  p.  9;  Bourdon,  p.  9;  Joubert,  p.  966; 
Cayenne  (1850),  pp.  166,  7;  Anderson,  p.  4;  Carter,  p.  8;  Copland,  liL  189. 
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The  pain  affects  at  times,  though  not  so  frequently,  the  upper  extremities, 
attacking  sometimes  one  arm,  sometimes  both.^ 

This  pain,  like  the  preceding,  is  felt  during  the  stage  of  reaction,  and 
sabsides  at  the  remission,  returning  sometimes — though  not  frequently — 
m  the  after  stages, of  the  disease  {Desportes^  i.  200).  When  acute,  it  is 
vsoallj  associated  with  the  various  grades  of  the  inflammatory  yariety.  It 
occasionally  occurs,  that  after  the  close  of  an  attack,  the  limbs  become  af- 
fected with  acute  pain.  Speaking  of  the  yellow  fever  of  182*7  at  Charleston, 
Dr.  Dickson  states,  that  "a  few  cases— all  females — suffered  during  recovery 
the  most  severe  pains  in  the  limbs,  both  muscles  and  joints,  like  rheumatism, 
so  violent  as  to  cause  them  to  scream  and  cry  out,  and  to  require  for  their 
relief  very  free  and  large  doses  of  dpiates."* 

The  sensation  of  weariness,  above  alluded  to,  when  connected  with  violent 

pain  in  the  head,  often  changes  to  one  of  numbness,  or  tingling  of  the  flesh. 

This  is  well  calculated  to  excite  fears  relative  to  the  safety  of  the  patient ; 

for  it  is  almost  always,  if  not  invariably,  the  precursor  of  early  dissolution 

(Wragg,  I,,  ny 

4.  Stomach  and  Bowels. — The  gastric  and  abdominal  organs  are  the  seat 
of  severe  suffering  in  the  disease  before  us.  The  pain  therein  experienced 
has  always  been  regarded  as  forming  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  mor- 
Ind  phenomena,:  constituting  the  disease,  as  it  has  manifested  itself  at  various 
times  in  this  city  ;*  while  it  has  been  equally  noted  in  every  other  place  where 
the  fever  has  prevaOed  in  an  epidemic  or  sporadic  form.^    The  gastric  pain 

*  Rochonx,  pp.  299,  800;  Brysdale,  i.  12d ;  Rush,  iii.  66;  Dariste,  p.  160 ;  Archer,  t. 
«6;  C»ldwcU,p.  81 ;  Stone,  yi.  656;  Pariset,  pp.  378,  384. 

'  Am.  Joum.,  il.  72..  . 

»  Nassj,  p.  21 ;  Ffirth,  p.  26;  Rush,  iii.  60-6,  206;    Dereze,  pp.  23,  24;  Currie,  pp. 
24,  218 ;  Barnwell,  p.  870;  S.  Jackson,  p.  55;  Caldwell,  p.  81 ;  Pascalis,  p.  37. 

*  Drysdale,  i.  134,  5 ;  Dalmas,  p.  6;  Girardin,  pp.  38,  55;  Dicksonj  iii.  253,  4;  Bar- 
ton, pp.  9,  10;  Brown,  p.  14;  Ticknor,  iii.  222,  407;  Townsend,  pp.  147,  154,  161 
Archer,  t.  66;  Inrine,  p.  31;  TuUy,  p.  295;  A.  Smith,  xxv.  502;  E.  H.  Smith,  p.  118 
Shecnt,  p.  119;  Chabert,  pp.  9,  10;  Davidge,  p.  103;  Waring,  p.  45 ;  Drysdale,  i.  134 
Valentin,  pp.  164,  6,  6;  Baxter,  xxi.  8,  4;  C.  Drake,  xxi.  184;  Revere,  iii.  225 
Merrill,  U.  222;  A.  Hosack,  pi  12;  N.  0.  1838,  p.  834;  Kelly,  xiv.  877,  8,  9 
Brown,  p.  14;  Harrison,  ii.  185;  Gros,  p.  10;  J.  Warren,  p.  501 ;  Fellowes,  pp.  53,  4 
Louis,  pp.  212,  229,  288;  Audouard,  pp.  57,  61,  63;  Gillkrest,  ii.  271;  Proudfoot, 
xxriL  249,  251 ;  Caisergues,  p.  166 ;  Berthe,  p.  82 ;  Amiel,  p.  264 ;  Velasquez,  p.  11 
PiTiset,  Obs.,  p.  29;  PaUoni,  p.  4;  Dufour,  iv.  50;  Pariset,  pp.  376,  7,  388,  399,  404 
Pym,  p.  229;  R.Jackson  (Spain),  pp.  71,  79,  95;  Arejula,  p.  159;  Thomas,  p.  88 
Stone,  Ti.  656;  O'Halloran,  pp.  79,  82, 126;  Copland,  iii.  154;  Chisholm,  i.  149;  McAr- 
thup,  pp.  846,  7;  Bancroft,  pp.  10,  124;  Ralph,  ii.  65,  67,  70;  Savar^sy,  pp.  269,  278; 
Osgood,  pp.  10,  18;  Moseley,  pp.  486,  8;  Madrid,  pp.  21,  25,  80;  Blane,p.  488;  GUles- 
pie,  iL  38;  R.  Jackson,  Tr.,  p.  274;  Hunter,  p.  67 ;  Pugnet,  pp.  854,  5 ;  Diet,  des  Sci. 
M«.,  XT.  885,  7 ;  Bally,  pp.  217,  219 ;  R.  Jackson,  Sketch,  L  68,  72,  93 ;  Maher,  p.  841 ; 
Arnold,  p.  9;  Dubreuil,  riii.  821;  Frost,  pp.  80,  82;  Comrie,  p.  170;  J.  Clark,  p.  8; 
Rochonx,  pp.  286, 480 ;  CaiUot,  pp.  18, 178 ;  Evans,  pp.  233,  256 ;  Dyott,  p.  1003 ;  Belcher, 
xxiiL  249;  Yatable,  pp.  846,  852;  Wilson,  p.  8;  Lempriere,  ii.  64;  Dickinson,  pp.  127, 
148;  Grant,  p.  31 ;  WiUiams,  p.  15;  HUlary,  p.  147;  Dariste,  pp.  159,  162;  Desportes,  L 
193,  199;  Bni«e,  p.  279;  Mtugrave,  ix.  184;  Vincent,  p.  24;  Evans,  p.  256;  Blane,  p. 
438;  Lefonlon,  p.  68;  FinUy,  p.  14;  Cayenne  (1860),  p.  172;  LaUemant,  p.  88. 
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sometimes  shows  itself  early,  and  attends  on,  and  is  aggravated  by,  the  act  of 
Yomiting.  Usually,  however,  it  amounts,  at  this  period,  to  a  mere  sensa* 
tion  of  anxiety,  uneasiness,  heat,  constriction  or  oppression  at  the  epigas- 
trium ;  and  the  more  severe  suffering  comes  on  later  than  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  pain  of  the  head,  loins,  or  extremities — seldom  before  the  ac- 
cession of  the  third  stage.  More  commonly,  while  the  pain  in  the  parts  last 
mentioned,  after  being  severe,  during  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the 
attack,  subsides,  more  or  less  completely  at  the  remission,  seldom  if  ever  to 
return  in  an  intense  form,  the  pain  in  the  stomach,  which  had  caused  bat 
little  discomfort  at  first,  comes  on  after  the  cessation  of  the  period  of  calm, 
and  continues  to  near  the  close  of  life,  or  the  advent  of  convalescence.  It 
must  be  remarked,  also,  that  where  gastric  pain  has  existed  in  the  early 
stage,  it  subsides  with  the  other  symptoms  at  the  remission,  but  retoniB 
nsually  on  the  accession  of  the  third  stage. 

At  this  period,  the  pain  is  of  a  burning,  acrid,  or  griping  spasmodic  kind, 
and  is  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  weight  and  distension  at  the  prsecordia. 
Extending  along  the  ccsophagus  to  the  pharynx,  it  is  aggravated  by  motioa 
or  by  the  act  of  vomiting,  and,  in  most  cases,  is  a  source  of  intolerable 
suffering — ^producing,  in  some  instances,  the  most  distressing  state  of  body 
and  mind.  Dr.  Kush  states  that,  in  1793,  it  caused  cries  and  shrieks,  which 
were  often  heard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  streets  to  where  the  patients 
lay  (iii.  66)  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  one  conversant  with  the  disease,  who 
has  not  witnessed  instances  of  the  kind.* 

*'  The  stomach,"  says  Dr.  Currie,  *'  was  constantly  affected  with  a  violent 
cardialgia,  or  a  burning  heat,  which  the  miserable  sufferers  said  felt  as  if  scalded 
or  burnt  by  a  coal  of  fire ;  no  posture  gave  ease,  and  whatever  was  swal- 
lowed, except  very  small  draughts  of  toast  and  water,  weak  barley-water, 
or  simple  spring  water,  increased  the  agony  to  the  most  exquisite  torture."" 

In  this  condition,  the  unhappy  sufferer  lies  on  his  back  or  side,  with  his 
knees  drawn  up,  obstinately  refusing  to  change  his  position,  or  he  stretches 
flat  on  his  abdomen,  or  compresses  it  with  his  pillow  or  his  hands. 

The  gastric  pain  just  described  is  almost  always  accompanied  with  great 
tenderness  of  the  epigastrium.  This  symptom,  which  has  generally  proved 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  yellow  fever,  and  has  hence  been  pointed  out  by 
most  writers,'  and  considered  as  pathognomonic  of  the  disease,  contributes 

*  Audouard,  Pariset,  Bochoux,  Jourdain,  Vincent,  Anderson. 
«  Fever  of  1798,  p.  30. 

*  Rush,  iii.  60,  206;  Deyeze,  p.  24 ;  Townsend,  p.  161 ;  Caldwell  (1805),  p.  81 ;  Dft- 
riste,  p.  159;  Dickson,  pp.  126,  7;  T.  Smith,  zxxt.  42;  R.  Jackson  (Spun),  pp.  72,  81; 
BertauJ,  p.  10;  Thomas,  p.  83;  Gros,  p.  10;  Harrison,  ii.  135;  Louis,  p.  212;  Valentin, 
p.  164;  Chabert,  p.  8;  Dariste,  pp.  169,  162;  O'Halloran,  pp.  79,  82,  126;  Frost,  xiiL 
82,  83;  Comric,  xiii.  169,  170,  176;  Gillkrest,  ii.  270;  A.  Smith,  xxt.  602;  Rochoax, 
p.  287;  McArthur,  p.  346 ;  Ralph,  ii.  p.  70;  Wilson,  p.  8;  R.  Jaekson,  i.  68,  72,  110; 
Thomas,  p.  39;  Bally,  p.  217;  Pariset,  pp.  888,  899  ;  Kelly,  xIy.  877,  879;  Dickinson, 
p.  127  ;  Levacher,  p.  72 ;  Eyans,  pp.  282,  8  ;  Girmrdfai,  p.  881 ;  WilUams,  p.  16 ;  Gil- 
lespie, p.  38  ;  Townsend,  pp.  154, 161 ;  Barrington,  xlL  812 ;  Pnmdfeot,  xxYiL  249 ;  Blair, 
p.  64;  Jolivet,  p.  8;  Bourdon,  p.  9;  Bamirell,  p.  870 1  Btftlife^  p.  82;  Caisergoes,  p. 
166 ;  Tolly,  p.  296 ;  Copland,  ilL  160. 
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to  enhance  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  It  is  sometimes  excited  by  the 
ilightest  pressure  of  the  part,  by  simply  passing  the  finger  over  the  skin, 
tr  by  the  weight  of  light  fomentations,  or  even  of  the  bedclothes.  The 
least  attempt  to  tonch  the  part  is  resisted  by  the  patient  with  all  the  expres- 
nons  of  intense  agony  and  horror.  But  thoagh  very  generally  observed,  it 
m  not  an  inevitable  attendant  on  the  disease.  In  some  epidemics,  it  prevails 
to  a  comparatively  limited  extent,  or  fails  almost  entirely,  and  in  every  epi- 
demic cases  occor,  principally  of  the  congestive  kind,  in  which  it  is  bnt  slight 
or  completely  absent.* 

Much  as  has  been  said  relative  to  the  canse  of  this  phenomenon,  opinion 
Is  not  as  yet  nnanimons  on  th&  snbject.     That  it  is  sometimes  the  effect  of 
gastric  inflammation  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  such  inflammation  exists, 
in  many  cases  at  least,  and  that  this  morbid  state  usually  gives  rise  to  tender- 
■ess  of  the  epigastrium.    But  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  not 
always  due  to  that  cause.     1.  It  has  been  known  to  be  intense  in  cases 
where,  after  death,  very  trifling  or  no  lesions,  resulting  from  previous  inflam- 
mation, have  been  discovered.     2.  In  some  cases,  in  which  evidences  of  in- 
iammation  were  incontrovertible,  and  were  discovered  after  death,  the  ten- 
derness in  question  failed  to  present  itself,  or  existed  in  a  very  limited 
3.  It  is  not  experienced,  or  is  so  very  feebly,  in  other  acute  dis- 
in  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  inflamed  to  a  greater 
extent.     4.  The  pain  does  not  resemble  that  experienced  in  ordinary  gastro- 
enteritic  inflammation,  but  has  been  compared  to  that  produced  by  pres- 
sure in  peritonitis,  a  form  of  disease  which  does  not  exist  in  the  yellow  fever. 
With  more  propriety,  it  may  be  ascribed  to  »a  neuralgic  condition  of  the 
parts,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  extends  in  some  cases  to  the  whole  cutaneous 
snrface.' 

Dr.  Rush  remarks  that,  in  1T93,  very  few  complained,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  disease,  of  that  soreness  to  the  touch  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
which  is  taken  notice  of  by  authors,  and  which  was  universal  in  the  yellow 
ferer  of  1162  (iii.  57).  In  1820,  it  was  not  a  universal  attendant  on  the 
disease.  " It  is  singular,"  says  Dr.  Jackson,  ''that  the  cases  which  occurred 
near  Hodge^s  wharf  should  have  been  all  nearly  free  from  it.  It  was  gene- 
rally very  slight  with  them.  Pressure,  made  with  force  on  the  epigastrium, 
was  borne  without  difficulty,  though  the  stomach  exhibited,  by  other  symp- 
toms, its  highly  disordered  condition"  (p.  55). 

Occurring,  in  most  cases,  only  after  the  accession  of  the  third  stage — be- 
tween the  third  and  the  fifth  day — tenderness  at  the  epigastrium  is  necessa- 
rily absent  in  mild  cases  in  which  the  disease  ends  before  reaching  that  stage, 
and  is  often  but  slightly  felt  in  those  that  recover  after  the  supervention  of 
the  severer  or  even  malignant  symptoms.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  argue 
from  this  that  epigastric  tenderness  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  benignity  of 

I  GUbert,  p.  79;  Pavisel^  p.  877;  Harrison,  u.  133 ;  Evans,  p.  232;  GiUkKSt,  p.  270; 
LoniB,  p.  214 ;  AshM  Smith,  pw  601 ;  Wragg,  p.  72. 
s  Louis,  pp.  218y  14;  Hsrriaon,  p.  185. 
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the  attack/  and  of  the  absence  of  much  gastric  derangement,  as  Dr.  Rochooz 
woald  make  as  believe ;  for,  independently  of  the  fact  that,  in  cases  accom- 
panied with  cerebral  engorgement,  little  or  no  pain  appears  to  be  felt  in  thai 
part — whatever  be  the  issae  of  the  disease — ^it  is  not  nnfrequent  to  find  the 
latter  end  fatally  in  cases  in  which  pressure  can  be  applied  withont  an  indica- 
tion of  pain  being  produced  by  it.  Nor  most  we,  on  the  other  hand,  regard 
it,  except  when  it  is  excessive,  as  indicative  of  a  fatal  issue— inasmuch  as 
cases  end  favourably  which  were  attended  with  considerable  epigastric  ten- 
derness. 

Coinciding  often,  but  not  necessarily,  with  pain  in  the  stomach,  there  is 
not  unfrequently  much  pain  about  the  umbilical  region.  Like  the  pre- 
ceding, it  makes  its  appearance  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  remission^  to- 
wards the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  often  causes  much  suffering.  It  is 
deeprseated — sometimes  of  a  dull,  but  highly  uncomfortable  character — oft&k 
it  is  acute  and  torturing.  Together  with  this,  patients  often  complain  of  a 
s^nse  of  burning  pain  and  rawness  in  the  pharynx. and  along  the  (Bsophagos, 
which,  to  many,  is  a  source  of  great  distress. 

.  Connected  with,  and  in  great .  measure,  occasioned  by  gastric  and  ab- 
dominal pain,  we  find  the  patient  labouring  often  under  an  intolerable  feel- 
ing of  malaise,  anxiety,  distress,  and  anguish.  This  feeling,  which  he  fre- 
quently refers  to  the  epigastric  region,  is  often  associated  with,  and  general^ 
increased  by  nausea — ^but  exists  as  frequently  without  it.*  In  inany  cases,  it 
is  attended  with,  and  probably  gives  rise  to  those  involuntary  shrieks  and 
cries,  which  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

COUNTENANCE — COLORATION  OF  TUB  FACE  AND  EYES — URINE — ^RESTLESSNESS 
AND  JACTITATION — ^WAKEFULNESS — MUSCULAR  POWER. 

a.  Countenance. — The  discoloration  of  the  face  and  eyes,  to  ijrhich  atten- 
tion has  been  called,  associated,  as  it  very  usually  is,  with  other  changes  in 
the  condition  of  the  parts,  is  combined  with,  or  in  great  measure  contributes 
in  producing,  a  peculiar  expression  of  countenance,  which  affords  material 

>  Rush,  ill.  66;  Cume,  p.  25;  Gilbert,  p.  66;  Rufz,  p.  14;  Bayley,  p.  98;  McArthnr, 
p.  346 ;  Vatable,  pp.  846,  862 ;  Osgood,  pp.  10,  18 ;  Harrison,  ii.  182 ;  Pym,  229 ;  ?•- 
riset,  p.  892;  TuUy,  p.  296;  Berthe,  p.  81 ;  B.  Jackson,  i.  68,  69,  72;  lb.,  IL  171,  Tr., 
254,  261,  274;  Girardin,  p.  53;  Blane,  p.  488;  Barton,  pp.  9,  10;  Desportes,  i.  199; 
Copland,  p.  166;  Dancer,  p.  83;  Davidson,  yiii.  248;  N.  0.  1820,  p.  9;  Shecut,  p.  119; 
Imray,  liii.  81 ;  E.  H.  Smith,  p.  118;  Monson,  p.  180;  Dickson,  p.  256;  Ballj,  p.  241 ; 
Hillary,  p.  162 ;  Gillespie,  p.  41 ;  Comrie,  xiii.  170 ;  JoliTet,  p.  8;  Jaekson,  Fey.  of  Spain, 
pp.  72,  84;  Lefoulon,  pp.  871,  2;  Leblond,  p.  108;  Joubert,  p.  966;  Hume,  p.  198; 
Copland,  iii.  189, 140;  Carter,  p.  8. 
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lid  towards  the  formation  of  a  correct  diagnosis  and  prognosis.    In  some 
eases,  it  i&  true,  the  coantenance,  though  flushed,  is  otherwise  nnchJauged  in 
the  coiamencement  of  the  attack ;  and,  occasionally,  the  expression  remains 
naltered  to  the  last.     But  these  instances,  for  canses  assigned,  are  com- 
pir&UTely  few  in  number ;  more  commonly,  the  countenance  is  more  or  less 
altered.    In  many  cases,  of  the  inflammatory .  yariety  particularly,  the  face, 
daring  the  stage  of  reaction,  besides  being  red,  is  more  or  less  swollen.    This 
is  observed  principally  about  the  nose  and  eyes,  sometimes  about  the  region 
of  the  parotid  glands,  and  on  the  neck.     The  skin  is  tense,  shining,  and 
■nctaons  from  excessive  secretion  of  sebiEu^eous  matter.^    This  condition  of 
the  face  yaries  in  degree  according  to  the  violence  of  the  attack,  and  gene- 
nlly  to  the  constitution  of  the  individual,  and  continues  without  abatement 
imtQ  the  period  of  remission.     It  then,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the 
,  diminishes,  and  soon  disappears  completely— giving  way,  in  the  milder 
,  or  those  that  end  favourably,  to  a  healthful  condition  of  the  parts.    In 
others  of  a  more  dangerous  character,  or  fatal  tendency,  it  leads  to  pheno- 
Biena  of  a  very  different  character.     In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  when 
the  case  has  been  at  first  inflanmiatory,  and  much  earlier  in  the  congestive 
Tariety— ^generally  when  the  black  vomit  has  b«en  discharged  in  large  quan- 
tities— ^the  features  become  often  shrunken,  pinched,  emaciated,  elongated, 
aad  decomposed ;'  while,  in  some  others,  they  assume  a  bloated,  flabby,  and 
manifnate  appearance.'    From  these  various  conditions  of  the  features,  com- 
bined, in  many  cases,  with  a  contraction  or  knitting  of  the  eyebrows — or,  in 
others,  with  a  drooping  or  half  closed  state  of  the  lids — there  result  different 
and  opposite  expressions  of  countenance.     In  some  instances  of  the  first 
kind,  we  have  the  wild,  ferocious  aspect,  which,  as  we  have  seen.  Dr.  Rush 
eompared  to  that  of  a  wild  animal.^    As  the  disease  advances,  and  the  fea- 
tares  become  emaciated,  the  skin  assumes  a  sombre,  leaden,  greenish-yellow, 
or  liyid  hue,  with  red,  sunken  eyes,  and  ecchymosed  lids ;  and  the  counte- 
aance  presents  a  ghastly  aspect,  with  haggard  eyes,  frightful  to  behold. 
"  The  face  of  a  lady,?,  says  Dr.  Rush,  **  admired  when  in  health  for  uncom- 
mon beauty^  was  so  much  distorted  by  the  commotion  of  her  whole  system 
as  to  be  viewed  with  horror  by  all  her  friends."* 

In  cases  presenting  this  ghastly  and  haggard  appearance,  and  in  other 

>  Roehoiix,  p.  294;  Copland,  iii.  156;  Drjsdale,  1.  29;  Blane,  p.  486;  Savar^, 
]>.  289;  B.  JackBon  (Spain),  p.  95;  Ticknor,  iii.  224;  Merrill,  ix.  244;  Dickson,  i.  854; 
Ju  Smith,  xzv.  501 ;  Louis,  pp.  167-8 ;  Arejula,  Ed.  J.,  i.  449. 

*  SsTBi^y,  p.  277;  Gillkrest,  ii.  271;  Rufz,  p.  15;  Comrie,  ziii.  176;  Diet  des 
SeL  Mid.,  XT.  835  ;  Furlong,  p.  29 ;  Belcher,  xxiii.  885  ;  Bochoux,  p.  558 ;  R.  Jackson, 
L  84,  184;  lb.,  FeT.  of  Spain,  p.  62;  Copland,  iii.  156. 

*  Jackson,  L  108 ;  Townsend,  p.  165. 

«  Bosh,  iu.  52;  Hill,  t.  87;  DaTidge,  p.  103;  Comrie,  xiii.  176;  DaTidson,  i.  249; 
Rochooz,  L  149;  Hnnter,  p.  69;  Osgood,  pp.  9,  10;  Jourdain,  y.  258;  B.  Jackson 
(Sp^n),  pp.  73,  80 ;  Townsend,  pp.  147, 155 ;  Chisholm,  L  149. 

*  Dalmas,  p.  6;  Davidson,  1.  249;  R.  Jackson,  i.  94;  Qros,  p.  12;  Lempriere,  ii.  845; 
Rocboux,  p.  489;  Bally,  pp.  214,  285;  Audouard,  pp.  61-2;  Gillkrest,  ii.  271;  Dariste, 
p.  166. 
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inBtances  of  a  different  kind,  the  conntenance  is  characterized  by  an  expres- 
sion of  suffering,  dejection,  anxiety,  anguish,  despair,  or  terror.*  "The 
countenance  is  peculiar,  and  not  easily  definable  by  words,  having  an  inani- 
mate sadness  of  expression,  which,  with  the  state  of  the  eye,  constitutes 
diagnostic  marks  of  a  disease  difficult  to  be  mistaken  by  those  who  have  once 
seen  it."'  In  others,  again — generally  later-^it  is. marked  by  an  air  of  stu- 
pidity, vacancy,  astonishment,  sullenness,  dulness,  and  indifference ;'  while, 
in  the  latter  stage,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  countenance  as  expressive 
of  entire  resignation,  as  it  had  been  before  of  anxiety  and  terror.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  faithful  picture  of  what  was  seen  in  this  city  during  the  epidemie 
of  1820y  and  of  what  will  be  found  to  apply  to  the  disease  at  other  times  and 
in  other  places:  " The  physiognomy,"  says  Dr.  Jackson,  ''had  something 
pecoliar  and  striking.  It  conveyed  at  -once  an  impression  of  the  malignant 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  danger  of  the  patient.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  appearance  of  the  eyes  and  features ;  the  look  and  expression 
that  seemed  to  indicate  an  internal  consciousness  of  the  mortal  stmggle  in 
which  the  vital  powers  were  engaged;  or  the  scowl  of  a  gloomy  indifference 
that  mantled  the  brow,  and  shrouded  the  countenance  with  the  expression  of 
a  sullen  defiance  of  the  fate  that  seemed  impending  over  them  with  certain 
destruction ;  but  once  seen,  it  could  not  be  forgotten." 

On  this  subject,  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Mobile,  who  is  entitled  to  our  regard  in  aU 
that  relates  to  the  yellow  fever,  remarks  (hat  the  physiognomy  of  the  diseases 
which  he  has  seen,  with  the  exception  of  yellow  fever,  is  usually  associated  in 
his  mind  with  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  the  malady,  or  rather  would  seem  to 
be  the  mere  shadowing  of  the  strong  and  well  marked  phenomena  that  dis- 
tinguish them — such,  for  instance,  as  is  witnessed  in  congestive  fever,  cho- 
lera, and  tetanus.  But  the  physiognomy  of  the  yellow  fever  cannot  be 
referred  to  symptoms.  It  would  appear  a  fiendish  something  independent  of, 
and  beyond  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  the  disease.  In  many  cases  it  is 
stamped  upon  the  brow  at  an  early  period.  Once  enthroned,  no  effort  of 
the  patient  can  disturb  its  reign ;  he  may  smile  and  laugh,  but  cannot  chase 
it  away.  There  it  still  sits,  paralyzing  those  reacting  efforts  of  nature  which 
are  ever  struggling  against  disease,  and  mocking  the  assumed  gayety  and 
levity  of  its  victim.  Even  the  cradle  is  not  exempt  from  its  visitations; 
while,  within  the  last  hour,  I  have  seen  a  child  but  fifteen  months  old,  over 
whose  brow  this  mysterious  fiend  had  spread  his  gloomy  mantle,  giving  to 

»  Rush,  iii.  52;  Caldwell,  p.  83;  N.  0.  1820,  p.  8;  Barton,  p.  10;  Dickinson,  pp. 
182-4;  Diet  des  Sci.  MW.,  xv.  385;  Rufz,  p.  16 ;  N.  O.  1889,  p.  832 ;  Vatable,  p.  846; 
Barrington,  xii.  811;  Blane,  p.  486;  Lempriere,  ii.  60,  70,  84;  Osgood,  pp.  9,  10; 
McArthur,  p.  348 ;  Ralph,  ii.  66-7 ;  Dariste,  p.  169 ;  Peixotto,  i.  412 ;  BaHy,  pp.  214, 
225;  Davidson,  i.  249;  Dancer,  p.  82;  R.  Jackson,  i.  69-111;  Wilson,  pp.  11,  18; 
Drysdale,  i.  29;  Gros,  p.  9;  Pariset,  p.  887;  Townaend,  p.  156;  Hayne,  vii.  8. 

«  O'Halloran,  Fev.  of  Andalasia,  p.  81. 

»  Jackson,  i.  93,  105 ;  Rochoux,  p.  489 ;  Caldwell,  p.  88 ;  Pariset,  p.  897;  Gillkreat, 
ii.  271 ;  Dahnas,  p.  6 ;  Kelly,  xIt.  879 ;  Ralph,  u.  72  ;  Merrill,  IL  246. 
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the  little  patient  a  dejected,  cheerless,  and  earnest  look,  illy  suited  to  its 
infant  face.'** 

Finally,  the  closing  stages  of  the  disease  are  not  nnfreqnently  marked  by 
tremor,  agitation,  twitching,  and  even  convalsive  moyements  in  the  mascles 
of  the  face  and  lips.* 

h.  OoixmATioN  OF  THE  Face. — In  cases  in  which  the  attack  is  not  sudden  j  and 
ii  preceded  by  signs  of  approaching  disease,  the  face  at  this  period  is  often  found 
Bore  or  less  dtered  in  appearance — pale,  dusky,  or  red,  and  affected  some* 
times  with  transient  flushes.  During  the  cold  period  or  the  chill,  when  t^e  latter 
occurs,  the  face  is,  as  in  other  complaints  of  kindred  character,  more  or  less  pale, 
and  sometimes  liWd.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  its  appearance  previous  to 
the  attack,  the  face,  a  few  hours  after  the  latter  has  fairly  set  in,  becomes 
generally  highly  flushed,  of  a  deep  red  and  pretematurally  florid  colour.  The 
snffnsioD  is  spread  all  over,  though  more  particularly  on  the  cheeks,  and 
fometimes  assumes  a  crimson  or  violet  like  dusky  hue ;  and  at  others  is  so 
iitense  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  inflammation. 

This  red  coloration  of  the  face,  which  in  the  yellow  fever  far  exceeds 
the  degree  it  attains  in  other  febrile  affections,  has  been  noted,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  in  all  the  epidemics  with  which  this  city  has  been  visited,  as 
win  be  found  recorded  in  the  writings  of  Rush  (iii.  66,  212),  Currie  (p.  21), 
Ciahrall  (p.  24),  Nassy  (p.  20),  Deveze  (p.  22),  Jackson  (pp.  51,  59,  61), 
and  Caldwell  (1805,  p.  83). 

It  is  found  to  manifest  itself  in  the  fever  of  other  cities  of  this  country,' 
has  been  observed  in  Europe,^  and  is  characteristic  of  the  disease  in  tropical 
regions.^  In  this  respect,  indeed,  our  fever  approximates  closely  not  only  to 
-the  yellow  fever  of  Spain  and  Italy,  but  also  to  that  of  the  West  Indies  and 

"  K.  O.  J.,  i.  299. 

<  Imraj,  liii.  81 ;  Lempriere,  ii.  66 ;  Gillkrest,  ii.  271 ;  Bancroft,  p.  18 ;  Rochonx, 
p.  658 ;  Aadooard,  p.  64 ;  Chisholm,  i.  163  ;  JoliTet,  p.  9. 

'  Dalmaa,  p.  6;  Townscnd,  p.  147 ;  Thomaa,  p.  82 ;  Girardin,  83;  Perlee,  iii.  11 ;  Dick- 
ion,  Essay,  i.  348;  lb.,  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  iii.  254;  Archer,  y.  66;  A.  Smith,  xxt. 
501 ;  Drysdale,  i.  24 ;  Lining,  ii.  414 ;  Simons,  p.  7 ;  Nott,  Charleston  Joum.,  iii.  9 ;  Tick- 
nor,  iiL  224;  Hill,  v.  89;  Oros,  p.  7;  New  Orleans  in  1819,  p.  8;  E.  H.  Smith,  p.  115; 
Ifonson,  p.  179  ;  Now  Orleans  in  1S20,  p.  8 ;  lb.,  in  1889,  p.  831 ;  Kelly,  xiv.  377 ;  Moul- 
trie,  p.  3 ;  Wragg,  x.  72;  Randolph,  Med.  Repos.,  xxiii.  167. 

*  Paiiset,  p.  884;  Arejula,  Edinb.  Joum.,  i.  448;  Velasquez,  p.  10;  Louis,  pp.  167, 
168:  Pariset,  Obs.,  p.  27;  Audouard,  pp.  56,  57;  Caisergues,  167 ;  Pym,  pp-.  228,  229, 
233;  Berthe,  p.  81 ;  Copland,  iii.  141. 

•  Brace,  278 ;  Hunter,  p.  65 ;  Fontana,  p.  72 ;  Pugnet,  854 ;  Vatable,  p.  345 ;  Rufi,  p. 
54;  Qillespie,  p.  88;  Hillary,  p.  147;  Bancroft,  p.  80;  Moseley,  p.  486;  Desportcs,  i. 
IM;  "Imray,  liii.  79;  Osgood,  p.  9;  McArthur,  p.  346;  Chisholm,  i.  149;  SaTar^sy,  p. 
269;  Frost,  xiii.  29;  Ralph,  ii.  70;  LeTacher,  p.  71 ;  Rochonx,  pp.  294,  295;  R.  Jackson, 
i.  65, 66 ;  Dickson,  in  Johnson,  p.  865 ;  Dancer,  p.  82 ;  Bally,  p.  214 ;  Wilson,  p.  8 ;  Maher, 
pp.  842-848;  Gilbert,  p.  65;  Catol,  p.  11;  Davidson,  Repos.,  Tiii.  248;  Dariste,  pp.  158, 
169;  Blair,  p.  64;  Evans,  p.  256;  Leblond,  p.  102;  Vincent,  p.  23;  Mabit,  p.  10;  Joli- 
Tet, p.  9;  Dupont,  p.  18;  Bourdon,  p.  9;  Jonbert,  p.  966;  Carter,  p.  4;  Cayenne, 
(1850),  p.  174  ;  Catel,  p.  224 ;  Bone,  p.  5 ;  Simons,  p.  7 ;  Copland,  p.  l4l ;  Randolph, 
Med.  Rep.,  xxiiL  167 ;  Anderson,  p.  5. 
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of  the  African  coast ;  for,  in  the  description  we  have  of  these,  the  writers 
employ  often  the  same  terms  to  denote  the  appearance  of  the  face  that  are 
made  use  of  in  this  country  and  in  other  parts  of  temperate  regions.  There^ 
as  with  us,  it  is  highly  snffnsed,  of  a  deep  red,  crimson,  purplish,  or  Tiolet 
colour ;  there,  as  with  us,  it  imparts  the  idea  of  inflammation. 

This  condition  of  the  &ce  continues,  with  little  or  no  change,  during  the 
whole  of  the  period  of  reaction ;  and,  beginning  to  subside  on  the  appearance 
of  the  remission — on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  sometimes  eariier,  rarely  later- 
soon  disappears,  and  gives  place  to  the  jaundiced  discoloration  to  which  atten* 
tion  has  already  been  called.  In  some  cases,  the  cheeks  remain  red  while  the 
rest  of  the  face  becomes  yellow,  and  in  many  there  is  a  mixture  of  red  and 
yellow.  To  this  change  from  a  red  to  a  yellow  hue,  which  contributes 
towards  marking  the  accession  of  the  second  "stage,  I  have  already  referred  in 
a  former  chapter,  and  neied  not  recur  to  it  here. 

Connected  a^  this  appearance  of  the  face  is  with  the  state  of  Taseular 
reaction  or  excitement  denoting  the  existence  of  the  first  stage,  and  aware,  at 
we  must  be,  that  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  such  a  reaction  manifests  itself 
in  a  large  number,  if  not  a  majority,  of  cases,  we  may  readily  infer  that  t)ii 
symptom  in  question  is  one  of  general  bccnrrence.  But,  although  such  is 
the  fact  in  every  place  where  the  yellow  fever  prevails,  and  although,  conse> 
quently,  the  phenomenon  may  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  disease, 
yet  nevertheless  cases  present  themselves,  more. frequently  in  some  epidemict 
than  in  others,  in  which  the  face  becomes  but  slightly  red,  or  presents  a  rosy 
or  Circassian  hue ;  others,  in  which  it  remains  of  the  natural  colour,  or  becomes 
paler  than  in  ft  state  of  health ;  and  others,  again,  in  which  it  assumes  a  livid 
or  clay,  ash,  dingy,  lurid,  or  putrid  sallow  hue.  In  some  cases,  this  peculiar 
appearance  of  the  face  continues  to  the  close  of  the  attack ;  while  in  others 
it  is  replaced  by,  or  combined  with,  a  yellow  or  mahogany  tinge  of  the  skin.* 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  peculiar  red  suffusion  of  the  face  apper- 
tains to  the  several  grades  of  the  inflammatory  form  of  the  disease,  and  the 
pale,  livid  hue  just  noticed  to  the  congestive  and  adynamic  fprms.  The  latter 
is  indicative  of  more  danger  than  the  former;  while  the  degree  to  which  both 
are  carried  is  a  pretty  sure  criterion  of  the  severity  of  the  case. 

c.  Coloration  of  the  Etes. — Characteristic  as  may  be  the  particular  ap- 
pearance of  the  face  in  the  early  stage  of  the  yellow  fever,  it  is  less  so  than 
that  of  the  eyes,  changes  in  which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  medical  and 
other  inquirers  from  the  days  of  Du  Tertre  and  Labat  to  our  own.  Whatever 
may  be  the  appearance  of  those  organs  during  the  premonitory  or  cold  stage 
of  the  disease,  reaction,  however  slight,  has  scarcely  set  in,  before  they  become 
remarkably  red,  or  even  bloodshot,  hot,  more  or  less  intolerant  of  light,  and 
otherwise  painful,  imparting  a  sensation  similar  to  that  ptodnced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  grit  or  sand.  In  many  instances,  the  balls  of  the  eyes  appear  to 
consist  of  a  mass  of  vessels  gorged  with  blood ;  they  are,*  at  the  same  time, 

■  Pym,  p.  230;  Bally,  p.  214;  WUson,  p.  11 ;  R.  Jackson,  L  87,  91,  104,  105,  108; 
Madrid,  p.  6;  O'HaUoran,  p.  124;  KeUy,  p.  878;  Rochonx,  p.  467;  Copland,  iu.  144. 
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killuuit,  shining,  and  waterj.  Presenting  sometimes  the  expression  pecaliar 
to  drankenness,  they  in  many  other  cases  assume  an  inflamed,  fiery  appearance, 
idiich  h^  been  not  unaptly  compared  to  that  of  a  wildcat,  or  a  cat  in  the  dark. 
Ii  others,  i^g&in»  from  the  half-closed  lids,  they  present  an  aspect  of  distress. 
This  peculiar  appearance  of  the  eyes,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  is  easily  re- 
togAixed^  but  with  difficulty  described;  and,  when  found,  as  it  often  is,  asso- 
ciated with  entire  integrity  of  the  intellectual  functions,  is  well  calculated  to 
poTe  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  pathologist.  It  has  been  noticed,  to  a  greater 
or  ksa  extent,  in  all  our  epidemics,  and  is  graphically  described  in  th^  accounts 
we  hare  of  these.^  These  descriptions  differ  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  from  those 
ve  hare  of  the  morbid  aspect  and  peculiar  e^tpression  of  the  same  organs  in  the 
jdlow  fever  of  other  parts  of  the  Uilited  States,  from  Boston  to  Galveston." 
As  might  be  expected,  the  aspect  of  the  eyes  in  the  yellow  fever  of  Europe  bears 
a  stroDg  analogy  to  what  has  been  observed  in  this  country.  Tommasini  (i. 
9),  Palloni  (p.  4),  Dufour  (iv.  50),  Mocchi,  Pasquetti,  and  Brignole'  unite  in 
stating  that  these  organs,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  as  it  appeared  at 
Leghorn  in  1804,  were  fiery,  flashy,  highly  injected,  and,  as  it  were,  inflamed. 
like  phenomena  are  recorded  by  those  who  have  observed  the  yellow  fever 
at  Gibraltar  and  the  various  cities  of  Spain  ;^  and  those  who  are  conversant 
vith  the  writings  of  tropical  physicians,  need  scarcely  be  told  that  in  those 
legionsy  whether  in  the  West  Indies  or  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  eyes  pre- 
sent the  same  aspect;^  a  circumstance  which,  as  much  as  anything  else 

1  Rodi,  iiL  6%-M ;  Carrie,  p.  21 ;  Peyer  of  1797,  iT.  42, 129 ;  Ca^r&U,  p.  22 ;  BamweU, 
pi  S69;  Caldwell  (1806),  p.  88;  Monges,  p.  56;  Pascalis,  p.  80;  Deyeze,  p.  22;  Jack* 
MB,  p.  52;  Ffirth,  p.  26. 

•  Giraidin,  pp.  83-55;  Drysdale,  i.  29,  183;  Valentin,  p.  166;  Barton,  pp.  9,  10;  Li- 
tanff  iL  414-421;  Baxter,  xxi.  8;  Townsend,  pp.  144, 172;  Dalmas,  p.  7;  Cartwright, 
ix.12;  Kelly,  iIt.  877;  Perlee,  iU.  11;  Moultrie,  p.  8;  Ticknor,  iu.  224;  Monson,  p.  179; 
mn,  T.  89;  Seaman,  p.  10,  It.  249;  Archer,  t.  66;  E.  H.  Smith,  p.  115;  Tally,  p.  295; 
Gms,  p.  9;  New  Orleans  in  1819,  p.  8 ;  lb.  in  1839,  p.  881 ;  lb.  in  1820,  p.  8 ;  A.  Ho- 
Mck,p.  II;  A.  Smith,  zxT.  501 ;  Shecat,  p.  119;  Stone,  tI.  559;  Bajlej,  pp.  92-96 ; 
XerriU,  ix.  244;  Dickson,  iii.  253,  Essays,  i.  848;  Barrington,  xiL  811 ;  Dayidge,  p.  102; 
fiaoos,  p.  7 ;  Wragg,  x.  72. 

•  Relazione  medica  della  malattia  cbe  domina  presentement  in  LiTomo. 

«  Pym,  pp.  228,  229  ;  Amiel,  in  Johnson,  p.  263 ;  Louis,  pp.  168, 172 ;  Arejula,  Edinb. 
Jovm.,  L  448;  Caisergues,  p.  166;  Gilpin,  t.  322 ;  Velasquez,  p.  10;  Smith,  xxxt.  42; 
FkriBet,  Oba.,  p.  29 ;  Gillkrest,  pp.  270-272 ;  Berthe,  p.  81 ;  Fellowes,  pp.  58,  280 ;  Proud- 
foot,  xxtIL  ^2;  R.  Jaekson,  60,  61,  97  ;  Audouard,  pp.  56-58;  O'Ualloran,  pp.  77,  78; 
Pariaet,  &e.,  p.  885;  Jourdain,  v.  259 ;  De  Maria,  p.  65. 

•  Brace,  p.  278;  Chisholm,  i.  149;  Pugnet,  p.  354;  Hunter,  p.  66;  Vatable>  p.  845; 
Jaeksofn,  Tr.,  p.  254;  lb..  Sketch,  i.65;  Gillespie,  p.  88;  Hillary,  p.  147;  Bancroft,  p.  9; 
Moseley,  p.  436 ;  Desportes,  i.  194 ;  Imray,  liii.  79 ;  McArthur,  p.  346 ;  Osgood,  p.  9 ;  Ralph, 
iL  68;  Sayar^sy,  p.  269 ;  Peixotto,  i.  412  ;  Frost,  xiii.  29 ;  Comrie,  xiii.  175;  Le?acher, 
p.  71 ;  Wilson,  p.  8;  Caillot,  p.  16;  Dickinson,  p.  125;  Musgrave,  ix.  117  ;  Rufz,  p.  11 ; 
Maher,  pp.  842-848 ;  GUbert,  p.  65  ;  Dancer,  p.  82 ;  J.  Clark,  pp.  6-8 ;  Catel,  p.  11 ; 
Morgan,  It.  4;  Dariste,  p.  158;  BaUy,  pp.  213, 214;  Diet,  des  Sci.  M6d.,  xt.  334;  Dyott, 
p.  1003 ;  Belcher,  p.  250 ;  Warren,  p.  9 ;  Dickson,  in  Johnson,  p.  365 ;  Barry,  in  Boyle, 
p.  271 ;  Rochoux,  p.  295;  Doughty,  p.  11;  Madrid,  pt  ii.  p.  24;  Copland,  iii.  156;  Le- 
foolon,  pp.  67,  68;  Leblond,  pp.  102,  108;  Mabit,  p.  10;  JoUTot,  p.  9;   Dupont,  p.  18; 
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proves  the  identity  of  that  fever  with  that  of  temperate  regions.  There,  as  with 
ns,  we  find  that  aspect  characterized  as  produced  by  snffosion,  targidity  of  the 
bloodTessels,  and  as  imparting  the  idea  of  inflammation ;  there,  as  with  as,  the 
eyes  are  said  to  be  brilliant,  sparkling,  hamid,  swollen,  and  prominent;  there, 
as  with  ns,  too,  these  appearances  of  the  eyes  are  associated  with  pain  in  the 
balls,  burning  sensation  of  the  lids,  and  an  intolerance  of  light ;  and  while 
Dr.  B.  Jackson  states  that  in  the  West  Indies  the  eye  often  appears  as  if  it 
had  been  exposed  to  the  smoke  of  gamwood,^  he  uses  the  same  comparisoa 
in  relation  to  the  ferer  of  Spain,  which  he  had  occasion  to  witness  in  1899 
(pp.  60,  61)  ;  and  a  physician  of  oar  country — Dr.  Dickson,  of  Charleston — 
thinks  it  applies  well  to  the  state  of  the  organ  as  obserred  in  that  city  is 
1817.« 

This  peculiar  appearance  of  the  eyes,  which,  when  added  to  that  of  the 
face,  extorted  from  Dr.  Rush  the  remark  that  "  it  was  as  much  unlike  thai 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  common  bilious  fever  as  the  face  of  a  wild  is  unlike 
the  face  of  a  mild  domestic  animal"  (iii.  52),  may  be  regarded  as  characteristic 
of  the  yellow  fever,  and  alone  often  enables  the  physician  to  distinguish, 
at  first  glance,  that  disease  from  other  forms  of  febrile  complaints.  Like  the 
red  appearance  of  the  face,  it  increases  until  about  the  third  day,  and  is  gene- 
rally proportioned  to  the  severity  of  the  attack.  It  subsides  about  the  period 
of  the  remission  or  metaptosis,  when  it  gives  way  to  a  yellow  or  orange  tinge, 
which  goes  on  deepening  until  it  assumes  a  decided  jaundice  hue — or  it  forms 
a  compound  with  the  latter ;  while  the  eyes,  losing  their  glistening  appear- 
ance,^  gradually  acquire,  in  fatal  cases,  an  expression  of  languor  and  distresi^ 
sink  in  their  sockets,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  livid  circle.  Like  the  red- 
ness of  the  face,  also,  that  of  the  eyes,  although  existing  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  fails  partially  or  completely  in  others,  when  these  organs 
assume  a  dull  reddish,  or  yellowish  red,  glassy,  or  drunken,  vacant,  idiotic 
appearance.  In  others,  the  colour  is  of  a  dingy  or  muddy  character.  In 
others,  again,  the  eyes  retain  their  natural  appearance,  but  are  difficult  to 
move.  In  another  set,  again,  they  are  white,  even  pearl  white,  or  of  a 
white  dusky  yellow,  and  withal  glossy  and  painful.  In  some,  also,  the  con- 
junctiva presents  a  bluish  cast,  and  is  surcharged  with  blue  vessels,  while  the 
cornea  is  watery  -and  glistening.^ 

The  deep  red  or  inflamed  eye  above  described  appertains — ^though  not 
exclusi?ely — to  the  inflammatory  form  of  the  disease,  instances  being  occa- 
sionally encountered  in  which  it  accompanies,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
especially  so  far  as  concerns  the  brilliancy  and  glistening  appearance  of  the 

Bourdon,  p.  9 ;  Cajepne  (1820),  p.  176 ;  Catel,  p.  224  ;  Bone,  p.  4 ;  Finlay,  p.  14 ;  Simons, 
p.  7;  Hume,  p.  197;  Grant,  p.  29;  Heastie,  p.  18;  Copland,  iii.  139;  Carter,  pp.  3,  4; 
Anderson,  p.  5. 

«  Sketch,  i.  p.  65.  i  Phila.  Jonm.,  iu.  253. 

»  R.  Jackaon  (Spain),  p.  «1 ;  KeUy,  xiv.  878 ;  Barton,  p.  9  ;  Yelasquei,  p.  13  ;  R.  Jack- 
ton,  Sketch,  i.  87,  91, 106,  108;  Merrill,  ix.  245,  ii.  228;  Rochoux,  p.  487;  O'Halloran, 
p.  124. 
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organ,  the  congestiye  aad  adjDamic  fonns;   while  the  latter  is  usually 
attended  bj  some  of  the  morbid  conditions  last  enumerated. 

It  remains  to  be  ipentioned  that,  in  many  cases — ^particularly  of  the  cou- 
gestiye  and  adynamic  kind — ^the  pupils  are  found  more  or  less  dilated.^ 
niis  dilatation  often  appears  in  the  first  st^e  of  the  disease — sometimes 
oeenrs  before  the  attack — and  even  is  noticed  in  some  individaals  who, 
though  exposed  to  the  epidemic  cause,  entirely  escape.  In  other  instances, 
it  is  not  noticed  before  the  second  or  third  stage  of  the  disease.  But,  at 
wlttteTer  period  it  may  appear,  it  continues  to  the  close  of  the  case. 
Dr.  Rush,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
papils,  attributed  their  dilatation  to  some  affection  of  the  brain,  which  he 
called  "  ttie  phrentada,  or  inflammatory  state  of  the  internal  dropsy  of  the 
brun."  This  he  sospected  from  the  slow,  corded,  and  intermittent  pulse 
vith  which  he  found  it  associated,  and  from  the  known  effects  of  affections  of 
Uie  brain  in  enlarging  the  pupil.  Dr.  Chisholm,  also,  who  about  the  same  time 
loticed  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  dilatation,  referred  it  to  congestion 
ef  the  braiui  and  thoogiht  it  was  always  associated  with  coma.  Bat,  trne  as 
it  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  dilatation  of  the  pnpil  may  and  does  depend  some- 
times on  the  cause  thus  assigned  to  it,  w%  can  find  no  difficulty  in  perceiving, 
from  the  (acts  mentioned,  that  the  explanation  is  not  applicable  to  all  cases. 
Us  oecorrence  in  the  first  stage,  in  which  the  absence  of  all  cerebral  con- 
gestioB  18  so  common. — its  occurrence  as  a  premonitory  symptom  when  such 
a  congestion  is  still  less  frequent,  and  its  very  general  prevalence  among 
adiiidoals  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  poison,  bat  otherwise  enjoying  good 
hcahh — a  fact  dwelt  upon  by  Dr.  Rush  himself — all  these  circumstances 
ibrbid  the  admission  of  the  exclusive  agency  of  cerebral  compression,  and 
lead  to  the  supposition  of  its  being  generally  due  to  the  sedative  effect  of 
the  morbid  poison  giving  rise  to  the  disease. 

dL  Ubhis. — In  the  yellow  fever,  the  urine,  particularly  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease,  does  not  assume,  as  it  does  in  some  other  forms  of 
fiebrUe  complaints,  features  of  a  pathognomonic  character,'  varying,  as  it 
often  has  been  found  to  do  in  point  of  appearance  and  quantity,  not  only  in 
this  city  and  country,'bnt  in  Europe  and  tropical  regions. 

In  many  cases  it  presents,  at  the  outset — and,  indeed,  throughout  the  first 
Btagr  itn  natural  aspect ;  sometimes  it  is  paler  and  more  limpid  than  in 
health.*  This  natural  state  of  the  urinary  secretion,  which  is  found  to  con- 
tinne  daring  the  whole  of  the  first  stage,  loses  often — as  Lining  long  ago 

1  TowDBend,  p.  144;  Monson,  p.  179;  Diet,  des  Sci.  M^d.,  zt.  834;  Rush,  iii.  55;  Gros, 
p.  12;  Chisholm,  i.  155-6;  Kelly,  xIt.  378;  Imray,  liii.  81;  Rafz,  pp.  11, 13;  Gillespie, 
p.  43;  Wilson,  p.  11;  Barton,  p.  9;  Drysdale,  i.  126;  Gilpin,  v.  822;  Catel,  p.  11; 
BaUj,  pp.  218,  214;  Dickinson,  pp.  130, 135. 

'  Bash,  ii.  62;  Bayley,  p.  78;  Townsend,  p.  147;  Lining,  ii.  415;  Moultrie,  p.  7; 
Desportes,  i.  194;  Rochonz,  pp.  328,  509;  Louis,  pp.  285-240;  N.  0.  1889,  p.  382; 
Pariset,  pp.  878-423;  Velasquez,  pp.  10-18;  Caillot,  p.  18;  Ralph,  11.  66;  Lefoulon, 
pp.  60,  871;  Flores,  p.  51;  Lallemant,  p.  110. 
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particnlarly  pointed  ont — iiM  paleness  and  limpidness  after  the  first  day,  and 
is  discharged  less  freelj — ^the  change  being  independent  of  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  liquids  drunk.  This  peculiar  condition  of  the  urine  is  an 
attendant  either  on  mild  eases,  in  which  the  reaction  does  not  run' high ;  or, 
npt  unfrequently,  on  those  of  a  congestiye  character,  when  the  arterial  sys- 
tem is  not  excited,  or  is  eren  depressed,  and  the  skin  is  cool.  More  fre- 
quently it  is  replaced,  especially  in  the  inflammatory  form  of  the  disease,  by 
opposite  conditions.  In  these  cases  the  urine  is  found  red,  or  high-coloured, 
and  remains  so  till  the  accession  of  the  second  stage,  the  hue  yarying  from  a 
ligU  to  a  deep  red,  and  usually  deepening  in  proportion  to  the  seTerity  of 
the  attack.  This  high  coloration  of  the  urine,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  yellow  fever,  but  presents  itself  in  other  fevers  of  an  in- 
flammatory form,  has  been  noticed,  not  in  this  city  alone,  but  in  all  places 
visited  by  the  disease,  and  has  been  very  generally  pointed  out  bj  our  own 
and  other  writers.  It  has  been  observed  ia  this  city  in  all  our  epidemics.^ 
In  the  fever  of  other  parts  of  this  country  it  has  not  been  less  conspicuous;* 
while  in  Europe,'  and  in  tropical  regions,^  it  has  ever  constituted  a  promi- 
nent symptom. 

As  the  disease  advances,  a  notable  change  usually  takes  place  in  the  urine, 
which  then  presents  peculiarities  not  generally  observed  in  other  fevers. 
At  the  accession  of  the  second  stage,  though  sometimes  retdning  the  red 
hue  just  mentioned,^  it  more  frequently  assumes  a  yellowish  tinge,  more  or 
less  marked,"  and  often  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  jaundice.  This 
peculiar  condition  of  the  secretion  is  not  only  perceptible  on  simple  in- 
spection, but  is  made  still  more  manifest  by  the  effect  produced  on  paper 
or  muslin  dipped  in,  or  stained  by  it.  It  occurs  in  cases  which  end  favour- 
ably, as  well  as  in  others  of  a  different  kind ;  and  often  continues  unchanged 
for  some  days  after  recovery.  This  colour  of  the  urine  depends  on  the 
presence  of  bile  or  its  constituent  principles,  as  has  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 

1  Rush,  pp.  62-207 ;  Corrie,  p.  21 ;  Deyeze,  p.  28 ;  S.  Jackson,  pp.  66,  60 ;  Nmssy, 
p.  22. 

2  Diysdale,  i.  186 ;  N.  0.  1820,  p.  8 ;  Lining,  ii.  415;  A.  Hosock,  p.  12 ;  Townsend, 
p.  147  ;  Davidge,  p.  108  ;  Moultrie,  p.  8  ;  Harrison,  ii.  131 ;  N.  0.  1889,  p.  482 ;  Stone, 
Ti.  561 ;  Gros,  pp.  9, 10;  Girardin,  p.  83;  Hill,  y.  90;  Ticknor,  iii.  224. 

'  R.  Jackson  (Spain),  p.  78 ;  Audonard,  p.  57 ;  Proudfoot,  zxrii.  250 ;  Amiel  (John- 
son), p.  268;  Pariset,  Obs.,  p.  29;  Yehnsqaez,  p.  12;  Rochouz,  p.  509. 

*  Lempriere,  ii.  90;  Ralph,  ii.  65;  Mo  Arthur,  p.  846;  Sayaresj,  p.  270;  "Moseley, 
p.  486  ;  RochoQx,  p.  828 ;  Gillespie,  p.  42 ;  Davidson,  riii.  248 ;  R.  Jackson,  Sketch,  L 
63,  67,  88,  89,  108,  173;  lb.,  Tr.,  p.  290;  Peixotto,  i.  413;  Maher,  p.  848;  Dariste, 
p.  160;  Rufz,  p.  54 ;  Belcher,  p.  250;  Warren,  p.  9;  Holliday,  p.  9;  Dickinson,  p.  126; 
Chisholm,  i.  178;  Hillary,  p.  152;  Wilson,  p.  9;  Grant,  p.  82;  Desportes,  L  194;  Le- 
foulon,  p.  69,  871. 

»  N.  O.  1889,  p.  838 ;  Palloni,  p.  4. 

>  Moultrie,  p.  4 ;  Townsend,  p.  155 ;  C.  Drake,  xxi.  184 ;  A.  Hosack,  p.  18;  Lining,  ii. 
423;  Hayne,  yii.  7;  Drysdale,  i.  186;  Stone,  vi.  561;  Dufour,  iT.  51 ;  Andooard,  p.  58; 
Velasquez,  p.  10 ;  Rochoux,  pp.  829,  509 ;  Caillot,  p.  18 ;  Ballj,  p.  227 ;  Hillary,  p.  152 ; 
Erans,  p.  245 ;  Bruce,  pp.  278-9  ;  Hunter,  p.  72 ;  Finlay,  p.  16 ;  Copland,  iii.  165. 
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tiined  through  meana  of  chemicd  tests,  by  myself  and  many  others.*  Dr. 
Wragg  remarks  that  the  quantity  of  bile  found  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
ijstem  in  this  way  is  immense  (p.  78).  In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  the 
irine  Tery  generally  presents  a  dark  appearance,  varying  much,  in  different 
cases,  in  point  of  hne,  being  of  a  deep  red  in  some,  or  of  a  green,  brown, 
coffee,  port«r,  or  port-wine  colour,  or  black  in  others;  whilst,  in  many  cases, 
it  is  eyidently  mixed  with  dark  blood,  pure  or  gmmons,  or  with  matter  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  black  vomit,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  the 
form  of  a  dark  gmmoas  sediment.' 

This  dark  colour  of  the  urine  is  doubtless  due,  in  most  cases,  to  a  greater 
or  less  admixture  of  blood  with  the  secreted  fluid.  It  shows  itself  at  a  period 
when  passive  hemorrhages  manifest  themselves,  and  has  been  found  to  be 
vicarious  of  the  black  vomit,  when  the  kidneys  and  bladder  partake  exten- 
sively in  the  morbid  changes  of  the  disease.'  Though  often  the  precursor  of 
a  fatal  issue,  it  is  found  to  occur  ii^  cases  that  terminate  favourably,  and 
sometimes  continues  several  days  after  recovery.^  In  many  cases  the  urine 
presents,  at  this  period  of  the  disease,  an  offensive  ammoniacal  smell,  and  is 
found  sometimes  acid,  with  a  strong  action  on  litmus  paper. ^  This  acid  re- 
tetion  would  appear  to  depend  on  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
^piantity  of  which  carried  off  in  this  way  is  at  times  very  considerable.  Dr. 
Wragg,  who  has  verified  this  fact  in  the  cases  treated  by  him  in  the  Roper 
Hospital,  Charleston,  during  the  epidemic  of  1854,  is  disposed  to  believe, 
firom  the  frequent  presence  of  this  acid  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  during 
the  early  stage  of  the  fever,  that  its  presence  in  the  urine  takes  place  earlier, 
and  is  more  frequent  than  we  are  yet  aware  of.  "  It  has  not  been  possible 
for  me,^  says  this  able  physician,  ''  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
Bomber  of  deaths  and  recoveries  in  cases  where  this  state  of  the  urine  was 
made  out.  It  appears  to  have  been  coincident  with  great  danger  to  the 
patient ;  but  it  will  be  a  point  of  much  interest  to  be  investigated  hereafter, 
▼hether  its  presence  in  the  urine  at  this  stage  of  the  disease  is  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  bile,  under  the  same  circumstances,  proof  of  an  eliminative 
action.'^ 

The  urine,  though  in  some  cases  clear  and  limpid  at  the  commencement, 
and  even  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  disease,  is  more  frequently  more 
or  less  cloudy,  obscure,  thick,  and  without  sediment.     At  other  times,  it  is 

>  Copland,  iii.  165;  FinUy,  p.  16. 

'  Kush,  iii.  62;  Nassy,  p.  24;  Bayley,  p.  98;  Dereie,  p.  26;  Moultrie,  p.  5 ;  Stone, 
iri.  562;  Pariset,  p.  428;  Velasqaez,  p.  12  ;  Andouard,  p.  58;  Bruce,  p.  279  ;  Chisbolm, 
L  178;  Moselej,  p.  486;  Lempriere,  ii.  65;  Hillary,  p.  152;  Blane,  pp.  440;  Bancroft, 
p.  18;  Maher,  p.  848;  Leracher,  p.  72;  Diet  des  Sci.  M^d.,  xt.  337 ;  Desportes,  i.  194 ; 
Holliday,  p.  9 ;  Caillot,  p.  10 ;  Grant,  p.  83 ;  Blair,  p.  66 ;  'Evans,  p.  245 ;  Pugnet,  p. 
360;  Rochoux,  pp.  828-509. 

»  Blair,  p.  66;  LeTacher,  p.  78.  «  Rush,  iii.  62. 

»  Moultrie,  p.  4;  Chisholm,  i.  173;  Bancroft,  p.  18;  HoUiday,  p.  9;  Caillot,  p.  19; 
Levacber,  p.  72 ;  Diet,  des  Sci.  M^.,  pp.  15,  837. 

'  Charleston  3.,  x.  78-9. 
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sedimentitioas.*    It  has  been  found  to  present,  in  the  second  stage,  a  greasj 
appearance  pn  the  surface,  or  to  be  coTered  with  shining  partides.* 

Dr.  Rush  and  other  writers  mention  cases  in  which  the  patients  hare 
Toided  large  quantities  of  urine  a  short  time  before  death  (iii.  62 ;  iv.  41); 
and,  in  many  instances,  particularly  when  the  fluid  is  of  a  natural  or  pale 
colour,  the  quantity  discharged  is,  from  the  commencement  and  throughout, 
plentiful.  More  commonly,  however,  the  secretion  is,  from  the  commence- 
ment, scanty,  and  becomes  more  so  as  the  disease  advances,'  and  the  dis- 
charge of  it  attended  with  a  scalding  pain  and  a  difficulty  amounting,  at 
times,  to  dysuria.^ 

When  the  urine  is  scanty,  it  appears  like  turbid  serum,  with  small  par- 
ticles apparently  of  lymph,  floating  through  it.  It  has  neither  urinous  nor 
aromatic  odour.  Dr.  Pennell  found  it  very  coagulable.  In  some  instances, 
he  has  known  the  urine,  when  heated,  to  become  an  entire  solid  mass.'  The 
author  of  the  present  work  has  made,  several  times,  the  same  observation,  and, 
indeed,  is  not  disinclined  to  unite  in  opinion  with  those  who  believe  that  it 
rarely  happens  that  a  patient  suffering  from  the  yellow  fever  has  not  albumi- 
nous urine.  In  the  slightest  cases,  the  albumen,  as  Dr.  Pennell  remarks,  may 
be,  and  generally  is,  so  small  in  quantity  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible;  but,  in 
every  instance,  where  the  fever  is  well-marked,  the  presence  of  albumen  is 
readily  detected.  In  fatal  cases,  this  state  of  urine  is  accompanied  by  a  con- 
dition of  the  kidneys  not  unlike  that  witnessed  in  Brighfs  disease.  The  con- 
dition of  both  secretion  and  organ  accords  with  the  state  of  the  gastric  en- 
teritic  mucous  membrane,  and  the  passive  hemorrhages  to  which  it  is  subjeet. 
In  Barbadoes,  also,  the  urine  has  been  found  to  be  albuminous.  Dr.  Collins, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  J.  Davy,®  says  that  this  was  discovered  in  every  case  of 
decided  yellow  fever.  This  condition  was  assumed  about  the  second  or  third 
day,  and  was  maintained  throughout,  increasing  as  the  disease  advanced. 
In  cases  of  protracted  convalescence,  it  continued  long  after  all  symptoms 
but  debility  had  left  the  patient.  Most  of  the  albuminous  precipitates.  Dr. 
Davy  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Collins,  were  of  a  brownish  colour ;  in 
some  cases,  just  before  the  fatal  termination,  the  presence  of  blood  in  the 

*  Currie,  p.  21 ;  Rush,  p.  62 ;  Deveze,  p.  24 ;  S.  Jackson,  pp.  56,  60;  Hill,  t.  90 ;  Lining, 
ii.  415,  416;  Bayley,  p.  98;  R.  Jackson  Tr.,  p.  259;  Velasquez,  p.  10;  Rochoux,  p^ 
828;  Levacher,  p.  72;  Moultrie,  p.  4;  Drysdale,  i.  136;  Desportes,  i.  194;  Maher,  p. 
843;   Caillot,  p.  18. 

«  Bally,  p.  227 ;  Deyeze,  p.  22  ;  Stone,  vi.  662. 

•  Rush,  p.  207;  S.  Jackson,  p.  66;  Currie,  p.  21;  Dereze,  p.  28;  Daridge,  p.  103;  A. 
Hosack,  pp.  12,  16  ;  Irrine,  p.  26;  J.  Warren,  p.  602  ;  N.  0.»  1820,  p.  8 ;  C.  Drake,  xxL 
184;  Merrill,  ii.  222;  Bayley.  p.  98;  Townsend,  p.  147;  Palloni.  p.  4;  0*Halloran,  p.  82; 
R.  Jackson  (Spain),  p.  73 ;  Proudfoot,'  xxvii.  250 ;  Amiel  (Johnson),  p.  263 ;  Moseley^ 
p.  436;  Ralph,  ii.  66;  Davidson,  viii.  248;  Peixotto,  i.  413;  Levacher,  p.  72;  Rufz,  pp. 
15,  54;  Wilson,  p.  9;  Belcher,  p.  250;  Evans,  p.  245 ;  Caillot,  p.  18;  HoUiday,  p.  9 ; 
Blane,  p.  480 ;  Savardsy,  p.  270 ;  Grant,  p.  88. 

«  Rush,  p.  62;  Deveze,  p.  23;  Harrison,  ii.  131 ;  Stone,  vi.  562;  C.  Drake,  xxi.  185; 
0*Halloran,  p.  82;  Dickinson,  p.  126;  Savar^sy,  p.  270;  Wilson,  p.  9;  Merrill,  ii.  222. 
^  /  Med.-Chir.  Tr.,  xxxvL  62.  •  See  Blair,  p.  99,  note. 
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nine  was  recognized  by  the  microscope.  In  two  instances,  Dr.  C.  found 
the  albumen  in  the  urine  replaced  bj  a  substance  having  the  properties  of 
eiseine. 

On  chenucal  analysis,  urine  taken  from  the  bladder  after  death  has  been 
foond  greatly  deficient  in  the  proportion  of  urea.  In  one  case,  200  grammes 
(51  drachms)  <^  the  fiuid  contained  but  one  gramme  and  y*|f|^  (about  16 
gnins)  of  area;  no  uric  acid,  and  0.45  per  cent,  of  albumen.  In  another 
cue,  15  grammes  (^  oz.)  of  the  fluid  obtained  in  the  same  way,  gave  0.08  of 
trea,  0.50  of  albumen,  and  no  uric  acid.  In  several  other  experiments,  con- 
dicted  in  the  same  way,  the  results  were  similar.  Finally,  in  one  case,  the 
nine  was  examined  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  and  a  short  time  after 
tlie  death  of  the  patient.  In  the  first,  the  fluid  was  found  to  contain,  in  100 
ptrts: — 

Water 76.08 

Urea ^ 2.64 

Albumen        .         • ' .        .  0.40 

Uric  acid 0.08 

Earthy  phosphates,  sulphates,  alkaline  phosphates,  and  chlorates  0.80 

80.00 

After  death,  20  grammes  gave  mere  traces  of  urea;  0.50  of  albumen,  and 
no  uric  acid.^    * 

This  shows  a  great  diminution  of  urea,  which  exists  in  urine  voided  by  an 
individual  in  health  in  the  proportion  of  from  7.568  to  over  30  in  1,000 — the 
average  being  about  12,  according  to  the  amount  of  water  drank,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  fluid — 100^  parts  of  the  solid 
matter  containing  from  30.07  to  49.91  of  urea."  The  diminution  is  greater 
than  in  malarial  fevers  generally,  in  which  the  average  is  about  9.  If  the 
experiments  I  have  referred  to  are  reliable,  the  urine  of  yellow  fever  differs 
from  that  of  other  varieties  of  such  fevers,  in  which  the  uric  acid  is  in  larger 
quantity  than  in  the  former. 

In  a  few  cases  the  urine,  during  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  is  passed  off 
iBTolnntarily.'  In  others,  it  is  retained  and  accumulates  in  the  bladder,*  owing 
I4>parently  to  a  paralytic  condition  of  that  organ ;  while,  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, its  secretion  is  completely,  or,  in  very  great  measure,  suppressed. 
Tills  peculiar  morbid  change,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pre- 
ceding, is  attributable  sometimes  to  the  inflammatory  state,  which,  as  we 
hare  seen,  occurs  in  the  kidneys,  to  the  blocking  up  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi  by 
exadation-matter,  or  to  a  condition  similar  to  that  witnessed  in  Bright's 
disease ;  but,  in  other  instances,  perhaps  the  majority,  it  is  evidently  due  to  a 
simple  suspension  of  the  secretory  function  of  those  organs  from  nervous 
atony,  and  is  not  connected  with  any  appreciable  morbid  state  of  the  glandu- 
lar tissue.    Though  not  exclusively  peculiar  to  the  yellow  fever,  having 

>  Chassaniel,  Ac.  of  Sc,  Sitting  of  12  Dec.  1853. 

*  Simons,  ii.  pp.  143^7.  *  Deveze,  p.  26;  Bancroft,  p.  14. 

^  Jackson,  p.  56 ;  R.  Jackson. 
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.  ..^-^v  ^   Utf  jritfutal  plague,  in  malignant  fevers  and  in  some  malig- 
^>..-    I   'muilpoxt  it  is  more  frequently  an  attendant  on  the  closing 
:r.     rilii^v  fever  than  of  any  other  disease;  and  being  an  almost 
^.     MiCitiKiU  ji  approaching  death,  has  been  noticed  by  every  writer  on 
^^    .>^rt««,  Jubii  among  us  and  abroad.^    Dr.  Pennell  tells  us  that  out  of 
>«•..;     ijuan^iLf,  whom  he  treated  at  Kio  during  the  epidemic  of  1850,  he 
j^.i*.u  viroileot  but  one  instance  in  which  it  was  ascertained  by  the  catheter 
.iui  ^u|i[jret$sLon  of  urine  existed  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  the  patient 
tA.iji  '.Led.''    Dr.  Wragg  was  somewhat  less  unfortunate.     The  symptom  was 
uvfrcui  temporarily  in  a  large  number  of  his  cases  during  the  early  part  of 
-.iLc  tirsc  stage,  and  in  fifteen  it  was  persistent,  continuing  to  three  days.     Of 
ihe  dt'toen  thus  affected,  twelve  died,  and  but  three  recovered.'    It  is  some- 
limes  preceded,  and  may  be  foreseen  by  a  guttatim  discharge;  but,  in  many 
instances,  it  comes  on  imperceptibly  and  without  any  forewarning.     It  is 
sometimes  attended  with  pain  about  the  pubis — a  sense  of  fulness,  without  any 
visible  enlargement  of  the  bladder,  with  contraction  and  contortion  of  the 
penis,*  and  occasionally  with  an  unavailing  desire  to  make  water.^    But  in 
many,  as  Savar^sy  has  noticed,  the  patient  experiences  no  pain  at  all,  and 
does  not  appear  conscious  of  the  occurrence  (p.  282).     It  has  been  properly 
pronounced  a  perplexing  symptom,  as  nothing  has  as  yet  been  found  to  have 
any  effect  in  stimulating  the  kidneys  to  action.     The  restoration  of  the  se- 
cretion must,  of  course,  be  hailed  as  a  favourable  sign. 

The  suppression  of  urine  takes  place  sometimes  at  an  early  period,  or 
during  the  second  stage  of  the  disease.'  Generally,  however,  it  comes  on 
about  the  accession  of  the  third.  At  other  times  it  occurs  at  a  later  period.^ 
According  to  Rochoux,  the  former  is  usually  observed  in  the  fever  of 
tropical  climates,  and  the  latter  in  the  so  called  ycUow  fever  of  temperate 
regions,  and  he  deduces  from  the  difference,  an  argument  in  favour  of  his 
opinion  respecting  the  distinct  character  of  the  two  diseases.    But  the  asser- 

1  Cathrall,  on  Black  Vomit,  p.  81,  Sth  ed. ;  Rush,  iii.  62,  207;  DcTeze,  p.  26  ;  Monger 
p.  58:  S.  Jackson,  p.  5G;  Caldwell,  1805,  p.  82 ;  N.  0.  1820,  p.  10;  lb.  1819,  p.  8; 
lb.  1889,  p.  825;  A.  Hosack,  p:  16 ;  Drysdale,  i.  136;  Dalmas,  p.  9;  Girardin,  pp.  85, 
65;  Grofl,  pp.  10, 11 ;  Cartwright,  pp.  11,18  ;  Lining,  iL  481 ;  Merrill,  ii.  222,  3 ;  lb., 
ix.  245;  Barton,  xy.  87,68;  Valentin,  p.  174;  Townsend,  p.  155;  Baxter,  xxi.  3; 
Dupuis,  xxi.  75;  A.  Smith,  xxy.  502;  Thomas,  p.  85;  Kelly,  xt.  878;  Harrison,  ii.  135; 
Arcjula,  p.  100 ;  Palloni,  pp.  5,  8;  Pjm,  pp.  223,  4 ;  Fellowes,  p.  56 ;  Audouard,  p.  61 ; 
Proudfoot,  xxTii.  250;  T.  Smith,  xxxy.  42 ;  Velasquez,  pp.  11, 15 ;  Oillkrest,  ii.  271 ;  Pari- 
eet,  p.  428 ;  Rochoux,  p.  510;  J.  Clark,  p.  14;  Dariste,  p.  185 ;  Vatable,  p.  846;  Gall- 
iot, p.  19;  Gilbert,  p.  66;  Catel,  p.  12 ;  Rufz,  p.  55;  Ballj,  pp.  244,  288  ;  Maber,  pp. 
848,  860;  Dubreuil,  yHI.  821,  2,  8  ;  Chisholm,  i.  72  ;  SaYar^sy,  pp.  274,  282 ;  Ralph,  iL 
67,  74 ;  Moseley,  p.  488;  Bancroft,  p.  14  ;  Pugnet,  pp.  886,  860 ;  R.  Jackson,  Sketch, 
L  88, 112, 178 ;  Desportes,  i.  199 ;  Barrington,  xil.  811 ;  Osgood,  p.  18  ;  EYans,  p.  257 ; 
Diet  des.  Sci.  MM.,  xy.  887 ;  Rochoux,  p.  810 ;  FeYer  on  board  the  Macedonia,  p.  29; 
Moroan  de  Jonnes,  p.  138 ;  Pennell,  Med.-Chir.  Tr.,  xxxyI.  251. 

«  Med.  Chir.-Tr.,  xxxvi.  253.  »  Op.  cit  p.  78. 

*  Chisholm,  i.  172,  8.  »  Jackson,  Sketch,  i.  92.  3. 

•  Chisholm,  i.  172;  SaYar^sy,  p.  274;  R.  Jackson,  i.  88,  92,  108;  Barrington,  xiL 
811 ;  Rochoux,  p.  810. 

7  Desportes,  1.  199. 
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don  is  not  corroborated  by  other  testimony.  So  far  from  it,  we  find  that  in 
both  regions,  the  symptom  varies  equally  as  regards  the  period  of  its  occur- 
lence,  as  is  acknowledged  by  M.  B.  himself,  who  states  that  it  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  last  stage  of  prolonged  cases  of  the  West  Indian  yellow  fever 
(p.  311). 

The  suppression  of  nrine  differs  in  point  of  frequency  in  different  epidemics. 
In  Rio  Janeiro,  according  to  Dr.  Pennell,  about  eighty  out  of  every  hundred 
fUal  cases  were  attended  by  this  symptom.^  Dr.  Fenner  thinks  that  it  was 
■nch  less  frequently  observed  in  dangerous  cases  than  formerly,  in  New  Or- 
kans  daring  the  epidemic  of  1853  (p.  49). 

Whether  the  fatal  issue  of  cases  attended  with  suppression  of  urine,  is 
tlways  and  solely  due  to,  or  hastened  by,  the  presence  of  urea  in  the  blood 
tnd  serous  iuids  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain — the  result  of  the  want  of  its 
dimination  from  cessation  of  the  renal  function — ^has  not  yet  been  positively 
ascertained,  few  experiments  having  been  made  to  test  the  presence  of  that 
substance  in  the  parts  in  question.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  such  is  the  case,  judging  from  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  observed  in 
instances  of  the  kind,  and  from  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Henderson  in  the 
relapsing  fever  of  Scotland,*  and  by  others  in  typhus  fever,°  in  both  of  which 
great  diminution,  or  even  suppression  of  urinary  secretion  is  apt  to  occur. 

e.  Restlessness  and  Jactitation. — In  few  forms  of  disease  do  we  find  the 
patient  to  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  anidety,  restlessness,  and  jactitation  than 
in  the  yellow  fever.  These  symptoms  may  indeed  be  viewed  as  characteristic 
of  the  disease ;  for  the  state  of  calmness  seldom  exists,  except  it  be  in  cases 
complicated  with  coma  or  drowsiness,  or  in  that  form  of  the  disease — mostly 
congestive — marked  by  general  prostration  and  insensibility.  The  early  stage 
offerer,  during  our  epidemic  of  1793,  was  characterized  by  great  restlessness, 
and  frequent  shifting  of  posture  in  search  of  ease ;  in  the  last  stage,  the  rest- 
lessness and  tossing  to  and  fro  became  perpetual  and  distressing.^  The  same 
remarks  are  applicable  to  our  subsequent  epidemics,'  in  regard  to  one  of  which 
(that  of  1820)  we  are  told  that  ''it  was  almost  impossible  to  retain  some  pa- 
tients in  their  beds,  from  an  unconquerable  feeling  of  restlessness  with  which 
they  were  afiiicted.  No  position  gave  them  ease  long,  and  respite  from  torment 
was  expected  from  a  new  attitude  or  a  new  resting-place."*  The  remarks  would 
apply  equally  well  to  the  cases  observed  in  1853  and  1854. 

Lining  tells  us,  relative  to  the  fever  of  1748  at  Charleston,  that  "rest- 
lessness and  almost  continued  jactitation  came  on  the  second  day."  In  the 
latter  stage,  the  symptom  ''was  surprising ;  it  was  frequently  scarcely  possible 
to  keep  the  patients  in  bed,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they  did  not  complain 
of  Miy  anxiety  or  uneasiness,  but,  if  asked  how  they  did,  the  reply  was  'very 

»  Med.-Chir.  Tr.,  xxxti.  252. 

'  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joarn.,  Ixi.  228,  &o. 

*  Tmylor,  Scottish  Med.  Gaz.,  i.  289. 

*  Currie,  pp.  21,  24,  25 ;  Cathrall,  pp.  24-28 ;  Deyeze,  p.  28 ;  Barnwell,  p.  878. 

*  Caldwell,  p.  88;  Ffirth,  p.  26;  Pascalis,  p.  81. 

*  Jackson,  p.  57. 
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welP"  (i^-  414-420).  And  a  reference  to  the  accounts  we  hare  of  the  snbge- 
qnent  epidemics  of  that  city,  as  well  as  of  those  of  other  cities  of  the  UnioDy 
from  Galveston  to  Boston,  will  show  that  the  same  phenomena  have  neyer 
failed  to  present  themselves.^ 

In  the  fever  of  Europe,  feelings  of  anxiety  and  anguish,  as  also  of  restlessness 
and  jactitation  have  not  been  less  conspicuous.  Dr.  Rochoux,  it  is  tme,  denies 
the  occurrence,  and  affirms  that  patients  affected  with  the  disease  remain  calm 
and  quiet,  except  in  cases  attended  with  delirium,  or  when,  from  the  onset,  the 
fever  is  accompanied  with  acute  pain,  especially  of  the  gastro4ntestinal  organs 
(p.  485).  The  ^assertion,  however,  is  disproved  by  the  testimony  of  writers 
on  even  the  epidemic  of  Barcelona,  the  only  one  in  temperate  climates  which 
Dr.  Rochoux  had  occasion  to  notice ;  and  thei'e  is  Jiot  one  on  the  fever  of  Ikd^ 
rest  of  Spain,  of  Gibraltar,  and  of  Leghorn,  who  has  not  pointed  oat  thest^ 
symptoms  as  deserving  of  attention.'  ''Jactitation,"  says  Dr.  Qillkrest,  "is 
a  remarkable  symptom ;  the  patient  tosses  his  head  and  limbs  about  inces- 
santly, unable  to  procure  sleep  in  any  position,  or  relief  from  the  feeling  of 
distress  by  which  he  is  oppressed.'** 

Finally,  in  tropical  regions  the  same  phenomena  have  been  noticed  in 
a  well-marked  and  even  extreme  degree.*  They  are  less  prominent,  vio- 
lent, or  constant  in  mild  than  severe  cases — ^in  those  who  recover,  than 
those  who  die ;  though  on  this  subject  the  rule  is  not  absolute,  as  some  of 
the  most  congestive  cases  are  free  from  them.  They  attain  importance,  gene- 
rally, after  the  first  hours,  and  are  worst  between  the  second  and  fourth  days. 
Though  occurring  in  cases  attended  with  much  acute  suffering  in  the  abdo- 
minal organs,  back,  limbs,  and  head,  or  with  cerebral  derangement,  and  though 
due  in  some  measure  and  in  some  cases  to  these  pathological  states,  restlessness, 
anxiety,  and  jactitation  are  found  to  occur  even  to  a  great  extent  in  cases 

'  Heiistis,  p.  112;  Brown,  p.  12;  Addoms,  p.  9;  A.  Smith,  Am.  Jonm.  Med.  Sci.,  xxr. 
601,602;  Gros,  p.  10;  Thomas,  p.  41;  Girardin,  p.  66 ;  Barton,  p.  10;  Ticknor,  iii.  227 ; 
Baxter,  xxi.  37 ;  Randolph,  xxiii.  168 ;  Nott,  Charleston  Joum.,  iii.  9 ;  Townaend,  p.  165 ; 
Harrison,  li.  132;  Moultrie,  p.  6;  New  Orleans  in  1820,  p.  9;  lb.  in  1839,  p.  333;  Dick- 
8on,  iii.  264;  E.  H.  Smith,  p.  122;  Dalmafl,  p.- 10;  Valentin,  pp.  164-166;  Shecut,  p. 
121;  Waring,  pp.  46,  47;  Bayley,  p.  97;  Barrington.  xii.  812;  Kelly,  xir.  879;  Drya- 
dale,  i.  127. 

'  Audouard,  p.  67;  Fellowes,  pp.  62,  66;  Caisergues,  p.  167;  Berthe,  p.  82;  PaUoni, 
p.  5;  Proudfoot,  xxyii.  231,  261 ;  Pariset,  p.  80;  Velasquez,  p.  12 ;  Gilpin,  ▼.  882 ;  Boyd, 
p.  299;  Pym,  pp.  227-233;  Arcjula,  p.  160;  Jackson,  p.  72;  O'Ualloran,  Dis.  of  And., 
pp.  77-123;  Copland,  iii.  164-168,  Am.  ed. 

•  Cycl.,  ii.  270. 

♦  Mc Arthur,  pp.  846,  847;  Pugnct,  p.  864;  Gillespie,  p.  89;  Moseley,  p.  486;  Imray, 
liii.  81;  Osgood,  p.  10;  J.  Clark,  p.  13;  Lempriere,  ii.  69-64;  Ralph,  ii.  70;  Saymr^sy, 
pp.  270,  280;  R.  Jackson,  Sketches,  i.  69-92;  Rufz,  pp.  12, 13  ;  Frost,  xiii.  29;  Comrie, 
xiii.  186;  Peixotto,  i.  413;  Maher,  pp.  842,  849;  Dariste,  p.  160;  Wilson,  p.  8;  Dancer, 
p.  82;  Bally,  p.  217;  Dyott,  p.  1008 ;  Caillot,  p.  16 ;  Belcher,  xxiii.  161;  Morgan, Chap- 
man's Journ.,  iv.  4;  Warren,  p.  10;  Dickinson,  pp.  125-128;  Rochoux,  p.  801 ;  Erans, 
p.  256;  Bruce,  p.  278;  Hillary,  p.  148;  Hunter,  p.  64;  Bone,  p.  6;  Vincent,  p.  28:  Joli- 
vet,  p.  8;  Dupont,p.  19;  Fe v.  of  Cayenne  (1860),  p.  176;  Catel(1844),  p.  226;  Copland, 
iii.  139;  Lallemant,  Fev.  of  Rio  (1850),  p.  90. 
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duuracterized  bj  different  phenomena,  and  pariicnlarlj  bj  absence  of  delirianiy 
tod  are  therefore  not  necessarilj  to  be  referred  to  the  agency  of  acute  pain, 
or  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  manifestation  of  delirions  excitement.  In  these 
ind  other  cases  thej  are  probably  the  effect  of  the  feeling  of  bodilj  uneasiness 
resulting  from  irritation  of  the  ganglionic  centres,  and  are  noticed,  though 
generally  in  a  less  degree,  in  all  diseases  characterized  by  gastro-intestinal 
derangement  Though  restless  and  agitated,  the  patient  very  usually  prefers 
to  lie  on  bis  back.*  He  feels  easier  in  that  position;  suffers  less  from  pi^n 
in  the  hypochondriac  region,  and  breathes  with  more  freedom. 

/.  Wakefulness. — Similarly  conspicuous — and  perhaps  more  so — ^in  the 
jeOow  fever  of  this  city,  has  invariably  been  the  state  of  wakefulness  which, 
li  nentioned  in  the  general  description  of  the  disease,  is  an  almost  constant 
tttendant  on  the  phenomena  last  noticed.  With  the  exception,  indeed,  of 
eases  characterized  by  coma  or  stupor,  the  absence  of  sleep  is  an  almost 
invariable  symptom  of  the  disease,  and  proves,  as  may  readily  be  presumed, 
a  source  of  the  greatest  distress  to  the  patient.  It  is  often  complete  and  con- 
itant,  while  at  other  times  it  is  interrupted  by  light,  short,  and  imperfect 
slumbers,  which  are  attended  with  distressing  dreams,  and  prove  more  harass- 
ing to  the  patient  than  even  wakefulness  itself.  In  the  few  cases  in  which 
ilombers  are  more  natural  and  refreshing,  the  intervals  are  not  marked  by  a 
feeling  of  drowsiness — a  circumstance  distinguishing  the  yellow  fever  firom 
other  fevers,  the  bilious  and  typhoid,  in  which  drowsiness  is  very  common. 
It  attends  often  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease;* in  other  in- 
stances, during  some  of  its  stages.  Dr.  Bush,  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic 
of  1793,  says:  '-A  coma  was  observed  in  some  people,  or  an  obstinate  wake- 
fulness in  every  stage  of  the  disease"  (iii.  63).  Deveze  regards  the  opposite 
eo^ndition  as  of  rare  occurrence,  and,  in  speaking  of  the  second  stage,  remarks : 
"Sleep,  which  was  interrupted  from  the  commencement,  continued  in  the  same 
state;  if,  by  chance,  the  patient  fell  asleep,  he  was  tormented  with  painful  and 
fiitigoing  dreams,  which  rendered  his  slumber  more  disagreeable  than  even  the 
state  of  wakefulness"  (pp.  24,  25).  Currie  also  speaks  of  the  ''constant  per* 
vigUinm"  of  the  first  stage,  and  of  the  ''constant  and  distressing  watchfulness^ 
<^the  last  (pp.  22, 25).  It  is  also  noticed  pointedly  by  Cathrall  (p.  26),  Cald- 
well (p.  84),  and  Pascalis  (p.  32).  Lining  long  ago  stated  that  "on  the  first 
day  they  generally  dozed  much,  but  afterwards  were  very  watchful"  (p.  414); 
and  when,  in  the  second  stage,  "they  dozed,  their  slumbers  were  but  short  and 
onrefreshing  (ii.  420).  Thomas  says  that,  during  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  days,  sleep  is  lost,  and  speaks  of  the  complete  absence  of  it  (prtvoHan 
abiohie  de  soinmetl)  as  among  the  constant  and  prominent  symptoms  of  the 
first  stage  in  the  yellow  fever  of  New  Orleans  (p.  83, 1st  ed.),  where,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  this  country — Natchez,  Galveston,  Key  West,  New  York, 
&c. — it  has  been  very  generally  noticed  by  American  writers." 

'  Rochoux,  p.  302;  Roappe,  p.  807 ;  Savar^sy,  p.  274 ;  Bourdon,  p.  11. 
'  Addoms,  pp.  9,  10;    Barton,  pp.  80,  63;    Gros,  p.  10;    A.  Smith,  Am.  Journ.  Med. 
8cL,  zxT.  &02;  Hogg,  pp.  412, 416;  Ticknor,  iii.  225 ;  To wnsend,  pp.  161-165;  New  Or- 
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In  Earope,  also,  as  well  as  in  tropical  regions,  it  has  scarcely  ever  failed 
to  attend  on  this  disease,  and  to  prove,  as  here,  a  source  of  much  suffer- 
ing.* 

In  some  cases  it  commences  from  the  outset  of  the  attack.  More  generally, 
it  sets  in  after  the  first  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  more  generally, 
though  not  exclusively,  an  attendant  on  severe  or  fatal  cases.  Pervigilium 
often  gives  way,  in  cases  that  terminate  favourably,  to  quiet  and  refreshing 
sleep ;  the  accession  of  which,  when  associated  with  other  favourable  symp- 
toms, must  always  be  hailed  as  a  happy  omen.  In  some  cases,  however, 
watchfulness  has  continued  obstinate  after  the  total  cessation  of  fever  and 
pain,  and  even  for  some  days  after  convalescence  has  set  in.'  In  other  case% 
particularly  in  those  which  assume  a  fatal  tendency,  it  glides  into  stupor  m. 
coma,  or  is  replaced  by  delirium.  Though  depending,  apparently,  in  wSm 
instances,  om  gastro-euteritic  inflammation,  and  at  other  times  on  acute  in- 
flammatory irritation  of  the  brain  and  membranes,  pervigilium  occurs  oftei 
without  being  due  to  such  causes — in  cases  where,  the  mind  being  clear 
and  unclouded,  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease, and  where,  If  gastRK^intestinal  irritation  exist  at  all,  it  is  not  sufficiently 
severe  to  occasion  such  an  effect.  Besides,  the  very  frequent  occurrence  of 
the  symptom  ia  question,  and  the  equally  frequent  absence  of  cerebral  and 
gastric  inflammation,  as  well  as  the  continuance  of  the  former  after  the 
establishment  of  convalescence,  must  serve  to  6how  that  the  agency  of  abdo- 
minal or  cerebral  disease  in  the  production  of  the  phenomenon  in  question, 
can  only  be  admitted  to  be  operative  in  exceptional  cases,  and  not  in  all, 
as  has  been  affirmed  so  far  as  regards  the  fever  of  Europe  and  this  country, 
by  Dr..  Rochoux. 

This  symptom,  which  differs,  in  respect  to  degree,  among  various  indi- 
viduals daring  the  same  season,  appears  to  be  more  frequent  and  violent  in 
some  than  other  epidemics.  While  som^  writers  in  this  country  and  the  West 
Indies  make  ho  mention  of  it,  or  speak  of  it  as  of  occasional  or  frequent,  but 
not  universal  occurrence,  and  do  not  represent  it  as  carried  to  very  great  or 
distressing  extent,  others  note  it  in  very  different  terms.  **  One  of  the  most 
constant  and  distinguishing  symptoms  of  this  fever,"  says  Dr.  Blane,  "is  an 
obstinate,  unremitting,  and  painful  pervigilium,  which  is  the  more  torment- 
ing, as  the  patient  is  extremely  desirous  of  sleep  It  is  seldom  that  even  a 
delirium  comes  to  his  relief  to  make  him  forget  himself  for  a  moment ;  but 

leans  hi  1820,  p.  9 ;  lb.  in  183^,  pp.  332,  833 ;  E.  H.  Smith,  p.  122 ;  Stone,  p.  558 ;  Moul- 
trie, p.  3 ;  Valentin,  pp.  165, 166 ;  Drysdale,  i.  127. 

'  Fellowes,  p.  202;  Amlouard,  p.  57 ;  Proudfoot,  xxvii.  251 ;  Louis,  pp.  180, 181 ;  Pmrisety 
pp.  881,  407;  Pym,  p.  227;  Copland,  iii.  164-158,  Am.  ed. ;  Poissonni^  p.  50;  Ralph, 
H.  68;  SavariSsy,  pp.  270-280;  Frost,  xiii.  29;  Comrie,3iiii.  176;  Warren, p.  10;  Rufx,  12; 
Diet.  desSci.  M^d.,xv.  334;  J.Clark,  p.  8;  Bally, p.  213;  Bruce,  p.  278;  HiUary,  p.  148 ; 
Osgood,  p.  10;  Dariste,p.  160;  Bancroft,  p.  10;  Dancer,  p.  82;  Blane,  p.  436;  Vatable, 
p.  845;  R.  Jackson,  i.  68, 105;  Rochoux,  pp.  804, 805;  Vincent,  p.  26;  Carter,  pp.  4,  5; 
Copland,  iii.  139. 

•  Pariset,  p.  881 ;  Rush,  iii.  68-207;  Stone,  tI.  558. 
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cbntinnes  broad  awake,  night  and  day,  with  his  reason  and  senses  sound, 
a  Btate  of  the  most  uneasy  agitation."^ 

g.  MuscuLAK  t^owsB The  yellow  fever,  like  other  complaints  of  kindred 

ture,  is  often  marked  by  more  or  less  bodily  debility,  both  from  the  outset 
•nd  dnring  the  progress  of  the  attack.  This  is  more  particularly  noticed  in 
flMBe  modifications  of  the  congestive  or  adynamic  varieties,  but  is  not  exclu- 
orely  limited  to  these.  The  patient  feels  exhausted — every  movement  is  to 
kim  a  source  of  labour  and  difficulty — and  as  the  disease  advances,  the  pros* 
tntioii  becomes  complete,  and  the  muscular  power  destroyed  to  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  that  the  limbs  appear  almost  paralyzed.  The  occurrence  of 
yds  debility,  pushed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  has  been  noticed — ^not  in  the 
imr  of  this  country  and  other  parts  of  temperate  climates  only,  as  Dr.  Bo- 
iNuT  would  wish,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  to  have  us  believe — ^but  in  tropical 
Rfions  also.  On  this  we  have  the  positive  testimony  of  many  writers  here 
and  elsewhere.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  speaks  of  the  ''  universal  debility"  occur- 
riog  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  and  of  the  "  extreme  muscular  debility" 
of  the  last"  (pp.  405, 415).  Dr.  J.  Hunter  tells  us  that  '^  the  voluntary  and 
iBTolnntary  motions  are  equally  affected,"  and  that  ^'the  muscular  fibre  can- 
BOt  contract  with  its  usual  force,  and  thence  a  general  loss  of  strength" 
(p.  144).  Pugnet  represents  the  disease  as  characterized  by  general  debility 
(p.  353).  Dr.  Arnold  says :  "  It  has  been  said  that  the  muscttlar  strength  is 
leB  diminished  in  this  than  in  other  fevers,  so  that  persons  afflicted  with  it 
lave  gone  about  their  usual  duties  till  within  a  short  period  of  death.  Of 
this  I  do  not  believe  one  word ;  there  is  no  disease  wherein  the  muscular 
power  is  so  much  impaired  from  the  commencement  to  the  termination,  as  it 
11  in  this ;  particularly  if  the  invasion  is  brought  on  by  syncope  (p.  8).  In 
^K  first  stage  of  the  disease,  according  to  Madrid :  "La  fuerza  muscular  se 
kalla  mny  debil,  y  el  infermo  estando  acostado  se  cree  con  fuerza;  va  a  sen- 
tme  y  prontamente  siente  que  sus  musculos  no  resisten  la  accion  en  que  se 
les  ha  puesto,  se  le  v4  la  cabeza  y  vuelve  d  acostarse  por  necesidad."  In  tihe 
second  stage :  ''  Se  aumenta  la  prostracion  de  fuerzas"  (pp.  6,  24-27).  Dr. 
Ed.  Bishop,  in  a  letter  to  Pym,  speaks  of  the  sudden  and  great  prostration 
of  strength  in  the  fever  of  Guadaloupe  in  1795  (p.  118).  This  asseveration  as 
to  the  existence  of  muscular  debility  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  and  in 
different  degrees  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  may  be  confirmed  by 
reference  to  tJie  writings  of  Imray  (p.  79),  Desportes  (i.  193-4),  Ralph 
(ii.  66-71),  Lempriere  (ii.  85),  Bancroft  (p.  12),  Savar^sy  (pp.  273,  4,  6), 
Stone  (vi.  553),  Archer  (v.  67),  Drysdale  (i.  136),  Lining  (ii.  414,  421), 
Harrison  (ii.  132),  MerriU  (ix.  245),  Dickson  (iii.  255),  Irvine  (pp.  30,  31), 
C.  Drake  (xxi.  133),  Mabit  (p.  11),  Leblond  (p.  103),  Berthe  (p.  82),  Velas- 
quez  (ix.  14),  Fellowes  (p.  54),  Shecut  (p.  119),  Evans  (p.  257),  Pariset 
(pp.  430-1),  Wilson  (pp.  11, 13),  Deveze  (p.  25),  Levacher  (p.  74),  Ro- 
choux  (pp.  303-4,  503,  541) ;  while  others,  as  Hillary,  Fontana,  Vatable, 
Moseley,  and  Copland,  make  no  mention  of  the  subject ;  thus  leading  us  to 

>  Diseuea  of  Seamen,  p.  486. 
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infer  that  a  contrary  condition  of  the  mascular  STstem  of  animal  life  did  not 
fall  within  the  sphere  of  their  observation ;  and  that  the  form  of  disease  thej 
saw  did  not  materially  differ  on  the  score  of  mnscular  strength  from  other 
febrile  diseases  in  which  the  latter  is  always  more  or  less  impaired. 

True,  however,  as  it  may  be  that  the  disease  is  often  characterized  by  the 
symptom  in  question,  experience  has  shown  that  it  as  frequently — ^perhaps 
more  frequently — exhibits  throughout  its  whole  course,  or  dnring  some  one 
of  its  stages,  an  opposite  condition  of  muscular  strength.  *  There  is  bo 
disease,  indeed,  the  oriental  plague  perhaps  excepted,  in  which  the  latter  it 
more  commonly,  and  to  «o  great  an  extent  preserved.  Instances  of  the  kind 
occurring  in  the  course,  or  at  the  close  of  an.  attack,  are  recorded  or  admitted 
by  many  of  the  very  writers  who  describe  the  disease  as  usually  attended  wltk 
prostration.  They  would  be  still  more  frequently  recognized,  were  it  nel 
for  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  authors  cited  recognize  no  difference  betweei 
the  yellow  and  the  common  bilious  remittent  fever,  ia  which  mnscnlar  pro§> 
tration  is  an  ordinary  symptom,  and  have,  in  all  probability,  attributed  to 
one  disease  a  phenomenon  that  appertains  to  another ;  while  again  in  some 
instances  the  proof  of  debility  is  predicated  on  the.  occurrence  of  syncope 
on  assuming  an  erect  or  sitting  position,  which,  in  truth,  was  due  to  some 
peculiar  condition  of  the  cerebral  system,  and  is  no  way  connected  wit& 
weakness  of  the  musdea.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  preservation  of  moacu- 
lar  strength  in  many  cases  of  yellow  fever,  is  a  fact  placed  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt.  It  has  been  found  of  more  or  less  common  occurrence 
by  some,  and  as  very  generally  present  by  other  writers.  In  the  epidemici  of 
this  city,  the  phenomenon  has  attracted  universal  attention.  Dr.  Rush,  after 
remarking,  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  1793,  that  the  disease  some- 
times came  on  with  syncope  and  other  symptoms,  says :  ''While  the  muscles 
and  nerves  in  many  cases  exhibited  so  many  marks  of  preternatural  weakness, 
in  some  they  appeared  to  be  affected  with  preternatural  excitement.  Hence, 
'  patients  in  the  close  of  the  disease  often  rose  from  their  beds,  walked  across 
their  rooms,  or  came  down  stairs  with  as  much  ease  as  if  they  had  been  in 
perfect  health.  I  lost  a  patient  in  whom  this  state  of  morbid  strength  oc- 
curred to  such  a  degree,  that  he  stood  up  before  his  glass  and  shaved  himself 
on  the  day  upon  which  he  died." 

Dr.  Pascalis,  in  his<  account  of  the  epidemic  of  this  city  in  1797,  says  in 
reference  to  this  matter :  ''  The  patient  talks  much  of  his  expected  recovery, 
and  will  sometimes  even  try,  with  success,  to  give  deceiving  proof  of  it.  He 
wishes  to  take  exercise,  and  pursue  his  business.  He  will  get  up ;  want  to 
dress  himself,  and  will  walk  very  freely.  I  have  seen  a  few  who,  on  these 
occasions,  were  able  to  sit  in  company.  Every  one  was  astonished,  and 
would  remark  no  other  alterations  than  that  of  a  deep  orange  colour  all  over 
his  body,  no  incoherence  in  his  conversation,  and  a  very  confused  look.  How 
short,  alas  I  and  deceiving  is  this  last  spark  of  life  I"  (pp.  36,  37). 

There  were,  in  1797,  Dr.  Rush  states,  what  Dr.  Caldwell  happily  called 
walking  cases.  The  patients  were  flushed  or  pale  ;  had  a  full  or  tense  pulse, 
but  complained  of  no  pain ;  had  a  good  appetite,  and  walked  about  their 
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toom  or  houses  as  if  they  were  but  little  indisposed,  nntil  a  daj  or  two,  and, 
it  some  instaoces,  antO  a  few  hours  before  tbej  died"  (iy.  14). 

The  late  Dr.  Monges,  of  this  city,  who  witnessed  all  onr  epidemics  from 
lt93  to  1820,  inclosiye,  and  saw  as  much  of  yellow  fever  as  any  physician; 
lid  who,  withal,  was  a  Tery  acute  and  profound  obserrer,  and  distinguished 
ynctitioiier,  regarded  the  preservation  of  muscular  strength  as  one  of  the 
Aaracteristics  of  the  disease,  and  as  a  mark  of  distinction  between  the  latter 
and  the  bilioos  remittent  (p.  57);  and  most  of  our  writers  have  dwelt  to.  a 
greater  or  less  extent  on  this  phenomenon  ;^  examples  of  which  were  offered 
iving  the  epidemic  of  1853,  as  well  as  among  the  sporadic  cases  of  the 
)isr  following. 

Nor 'has  it  been  less  noticed  in  other  cities  of  the  Union,  and  elsewhere-^ 
|i  New  York,"  Baltimore,'.  Norfolk,*  Middletown,^  Savannah,'  Pensapola,^ 
Key  West,*  New  Orleans,*  Galveston,"®  Natchez,"  Mobile."  In  Spain*'  and 
the  West  Indies,^  the  phenomenon  has  been  frequently  observed.  In 
fiay  eases,  the  muscular  energy  discloses  itself  b]r  the  freedom  of  motion 
wpjed  by  the  patient  while  in  a  recumbent  position,  by  the  facility«with 
iriiich  he  change  his  position — a  facility  which  the  feeling  of  restlessness  he 
tzpeiiences  leads  him  to  exercise  almost  incessaiitly.  It  is  still  more  evi- 
tetly  shown  by  the  force  which  is  oftentimes  required  to  control  the  patient 
lad  keep  him  in  bed.  Often  he  sits  up  in  bed,  or  on  a  chair;  gets  up  without 
to  use  his  chamber  or  for  other  purposes ;  walks,  about  his  room ; 
shaves,  goes  down  stairs,  or  even  walks  into  the  streets,  as  if  in  a 
M/t  of  convalescence ;  and  continues  so  to  do  until  a  few  moments  before 
apiring. 

Already,  in  the  chapter  on  Black  Vomit  (p.  284),  I  have  related  several' 
cues  of  the  kind. 

J)t^  Jonrdain,  speaking  of  the  symptoms  observed  at  Pari  du  Passage 

• 

>  Carrie,  pp.  26,  28 ;  PaacaUs,  pp.  86,  7 ;  Caldwen  (1826),  p.  159 ;  lb.  (1805),  p.  84 ; 
Hipp,  It.  85;  Chapmas,  ix.  180;  Ffirth,  p.  26;  Barnwell,  p.  232. 
<  Smith  (E.  H.),  p.  123;  TownseDd,  p.  166. 

•  Drysdale,  i.  180;  Jameson,  tI.  448.  •  Archer,  v.  67. 

•  TuUy,  p.  299.  >  Waring,  pp.  46,  66. 
f  Barrington,  ziL  312.  •                                                      •  Tioknor,  iii.  225. 

•  Groa,  pp.  9,  U,  12 ;  Baxter,  zzi.  8 ;  Dnprey  de  Chambery,  xxi.  17 ;  Thomas,  pp. 
tt,  6;  N.  O.  1819,  p.  9;  lb.  1889,  p.  834;  Girardin,  pp.  26,  6;  Dowler,  Fev.  of  1868, 
f  68. 

•  A.  Smith,  p.  601. 

u  Cartwright,  ix.  10, 12;  Merrill,  Memphis  Recorder,  iii.  166. 

•  KeHy,  xir.  879,  880;  Lewis,  N.  O.  J.,  i.  416. 

•  Diet  des  Sci.  M^,  xt.  835 ;  Jourdain,  Ann.  de  la  MM.  Phys'.,  It.  686,  641,  548; 
JMkson  (R.),  Spain,  pp.  62,.  79,  88,  87,  96;  Lining,  ii.  198,  200;  Gillkrest,  ii.  272; 
Avdooard,  pp.  57,  61,  68;  Pariset,  pp.  879,  430,  525;  Fellowes,  p.  54;  De  Maria,  p.  70. 

M  Diet  des  ScL  M^,  p.  836  j  Jackson,  Tr.,  pp.  258,  9;  lb..  Sketch,  i.  69 ;  Pinekard, 
iL  82,  8;  GiUespie,  p.  41 ;  BaUy,  pp.  222,  228,  224;  Chisholm,  L  154;  Dariste,  pp.  136, 
162;  Frost,  xiU.  82;  Comrie,  xiii.  176 ;  Steward,  Med.  Reg.,  ilL  187;  Lempriere,  iL 
64;  Blair,  p.  65;  Roohoox,  pp.  804,  548;  Anderson,  p.  10. 
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(Spain),  in  1823,  remarks  that  tHe  extreme  and  rapid  prostratioii  of  the 
cnlar  system  did  not  harmonize  with  that  of  the  muscular  system.  "  Indeed, 
the  latter,  in  a  great  namber  of  cases,  remained  perfectly  unimpaired  to  the 
last  moments  bf  life.  Thas,  individuals  were  seen  who,  though  cold  as  ice, 
without  pulse,  and  exhibiting  all  the  symptoms  indicative  of  the  approach  of 
death,  rose  without  assistance  from  their  beds  atid  walked  with  a  fjrm  step  to 
the  water  closet."' 

Dr.  Cartwright  relates,  that  he  knew  some  patients  in  the  Natchez  Hospi-^ 
tal  at  the  close  of  the  didease,  "  suddenly  acquire  a  great  accesdon  of  strength, 
arise  from  their  beds,  get  bold  of  brooms,  or  som»  other  such  things,  and 
parade  the  rooms,  beating  and  blustering  about  to  the  great  terror  of  the 
whole  house  until  their  death,  which  took  place  suddenly."*  In  1819,  at 
New  Orleans,  instances  are  reported  of  persons  labouring  under  the  woni 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  calling  on  their  physiciatos  for  advice  (Baxter). 
It  is  not  uncommon  to'find«  individuals  complaining  of  slight  or  no  indispo- 
sition, walking  about  and  attending  to  their  usual  avocation,  and  ezhibitiii§ 
to  all,  perhaps,  but  a  practised  eye,  no  indication^  of  danger,  and  yet  soonf 
sinking  with  black  vomit,  coma,  convulsions,  &c.  Instances  of  the  kind  hanf 
been  recorded  by  almost  every  succeeding  writer  from  the  days  of  Labat 
to  our  own,  and  from  the  entire  preservation  of  the  muscular  power,  have 
received  the  ntole  of  walking  cases.*  Dr.  Kelly  relates  several  cases  ai 
the  kind.  **  A  Frenchman  complained  of  being  unwell.  He  consulted  a 
medical  friend,  one  of  his  <>wn  countryman,  to  whose  residence,  abont  a  mile 
distant  from  his  own,  he  walked  every  day.  On  the  fourth  day  of  his  attaA 
I  was  called  to  him,  and  the  first  thing  that  met  my  eye  was  the  blaok  vomit 
Coma  and  death  soon  followed." 

Dr.  Merrill,  formerly  of  Natchez,  now  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  relates  the 
following  interesting  case :  ''  In  1823,  I  was  summoned  to  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Jonathan  Thompson,  who  bad  just  been  moved  some  three  miles  from  the 
city  (Natchez),  upon  the  first  alarm  of  the  epidemic.  Mr.  T.,  whom  I  had 
never  before  seen,  received  me  upon  a  gallery,  and  while  awaiting  for  a  few 
moments  for  the  patient  to  invite  me  in,  I  observed,  to  my  great  surprise, 

1  Ann.  de  la  M^.  Phys.,  v.  260. 

'  It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  in  corroboration  of  these  statements,  that  in  the 
writings  of  some  of  those  who  contend  for  the  constant  loss  of  mnscolar  strength, 
facts  may  often  be  gleaned  of  a  kind  calculated  to  establish  a  contrary  Tiew.  It  has  been 
seen  that  Dr.  Arnold  does  not  believe  one  word  of  what  has  been  said  aboat  the  power  of 
the  muscles  being  less  diminished  in  the  yellow  than  in  other  feyers.  He  ezpr^sses  this 
at  page  8.  At  page^  10,  he  says :  **  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  patient  sit  ap  (in  the 
last  stage),  ask  for  it>od,  attempt  to  shave  -himself,  and  wish  to  quit  the  room ;  a  marked 
peculiarity  of  the  disease,  showing,  as  it  were,  a  return  of  the  mental  faculties  previoni 
to  death."  Others  would  presume  that  it  showed  likewise  a  return  of  the  moscnlar 
powers.     How  often  have  such  things  been  seen  in  other  fevert  ? 

*  Labat,  ii.  75,  6 ;  Desportes,  i.  41 ;  Pinckard,  ii.  82,  8 ;  Diet  des.  Sci.  MM.,  xv.  835; 
Caldwell,  p.  84 ;  Kelly,  xiv.  878,  9  ;  Ru»<h,  iv.  14;  Devese,  p.  28;  Jackson,  i.  858 ;  Town- 
send,  p.  151;  Monges,  p.  62;  Bally,  p.. 228;  Harrison,  ii.  188;  Merrill,  Memphis  Med. 
Bee,  iii.  166. 
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tksi  ui  the  interralt  of  conTeraation,  he  gulped  up  whole  monthfnls  of  black 
Tomit.  I  intiiiiated  to  .him,  that  he  himself  appeared  to  need  assistance;  bnt 
he  repelled  me  in  a  decided  manner,  and  said:  '  I  wish  yon  only  to  prescribe 
for  mj  wife.'  I  sooght  oot  his  nephew,  who  was  an  inmate  of  the  family, 
md  told  him  his  ancle  had  bnt  a  few  hours  to  live,  and  if  he  wished  to  make 
hk  will  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  bnt  in  two  or  three  hours  time  he  wonld  be 
meapiible  of  doing  it.  A  friend  was  sent  for  from  the  city ;  bnt  it  was  too 
kle.  He  was  demented  on  his  arrival,  and  remained  so  nntil  he  died,  dis- 
chaii^Dg  all  the  while  immense  qnantities  of  black  vomit." 

Labat  tells  ns  of  a  missionary  who  c<)mplained  only  of  a  slight  headache ; 
htX  bad  a  good  appetite,  and  was  about  eating  his  supper  when  the  physician 
tame  in.  The  latter,  having  examined  and  felt  his  pulse,  sent  him  to  bed, 
hfariaing  tiie  superiors  that  the  disease  would  end  fatally  before  noon  of  the 
■ext  day.     He  died  at '9  A.  M.* 

Tliere  was  great  variety  in  muscular  power  in  different  persons,  says  Dr. 
B.  H.  Smith,  of  New  York,  Speaking  of  the  fever  which  prevailed  in  thiat 
titf  in  1795:  "A  man,  who  died  with  the  very  worst  symptoms  of  the  fever, 
the  evening  before  his  death,  rose  from  his  bed,  ran  down  two  flighta  of 
stain,  returned,  and  was  only  prevented  from  going  down  a  second  time  by 
Us  norse  having  locked  him  in  his  chamber.  "* 

Dr.  Townsend  refers  to  a  case  ^'  where  the  patient  contiiined  to  walk  about 
lir  seTeral  days  as  though  he  was  in  perfect  health ;  the  stomach  and  other 
factions  all  regularly  perfomiing  their  duty  until  black  vomiting  suddenly^ 
on,  and  in  a  few  hours  carried  him  ont  of  the  world"  (p.  161).  The 
physician  relates  the  case  of  an  individual  who  dressed  himself,  put  on 
\k  overcoat  and  hat,  and  though  his  laborious  inspirations,  livid^  bloated  face, 
nd  eold  extremities  showed  that  he  was  actually  dying,  continued  to  grope 
aboot  the  room,  and  was  even,  to  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  with  difficulty  re- 
ibiined  from  going  into  the  street.  He  repeatedly  went  to  the  door,  to  the 
trtoniahment  of  all  the  neighbours,  saying  that  he  wished  to  breathe  the 
fnA  air  and  to  go  home.  Another  patient,  who  had  black  vomit  to  a  pro- 
Ane  degree,  got  up  an  hour  before  his  death,  said  nothing  was  the  matter 
with  him,  and  dragged  his  bedstead  across  the  room  to  the  window.* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  here  into  the  nature  of  these  cases.  They 
are  referred  to  as  illustrating  the  fact  of  a  complete  preservation  of  the  mus- 
Giilar  strength  amid  circumstances  indicating  an  advanced  degree  of  disor- 
ganization of  important  organs.  In  such  cases,  the  disease  has  evidently 
proceeded  through  its  several  stages,  though  in  an  insidious  manner,  and 
while  the  poison  has  overwhelmed  the  powers  of  life  in  many  particulars,  and 

'  I  bad  barely  finished  writing  the  above  paragraph  before  I  was  requested  to  see  a 
case  of  yellow  fever — the  first  reported  this  season  (1864).  The  symptoms  were  well- 
marked,  and  the  paUebt  died  on  the  night  of  the  fonrth  day  with  black  vomit,  jaundice, 
fte.  She  retained  her  mnscolar  strength  in  a  remarkable  degree  from  beginning  to  end. 
A  few  boars  before  jieath,  she  walked  with  little  assistance  to  the  privy,  and,  five  minutes 
before  expiring,  rose  by  herself,  Bat  on  the  close  stool,  nnd  walked  bnck  to  bed. 

«  Fever  of  New  York  in  1796,  Webster^s  CoUecUon,  p.  128.  •  Ibid.,  pp.  ICG,  7. 
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thereby  laid  the  fonndation  of  ineritable  death,  it  has  scarcely  touched  some 
of  the  organs  of  animal  life,  Ad  among  these  the  mascalar  system.  | 

The  phenomenon  is  more  generally  noticed  in  some. forms  of  the  disease  l 
than  in  others.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  present  in  the  congestlTc  or  adynamic  | 
form,  and  is  generally  more  marked  in  degree  in  cases  of  a  different  kind,  ii  ^ 
which  the  vascular  reaction  is  feeble.  Lempriere,  for  example,  foond  his  | 
hybrid  form  of  the  disease,  which  corresponds  to  the  adynamic  or  congistiTe  ^ 
fom)  of  other  writers,  to  be  characterized  by  considerable  debility,  while  la 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  fever,  the  mascalar  strength  seemed  onimpwed  (ii 
64, 85).  In  some  instances,  however,  patients  affected  with  malignant  yettow 
fever  exhibit,  from  beginning  to  end,  mach  greater  mascalar  strength  than  k 
foand  in  other  fevers  characterized  by  a  kindred  condition  of  th^  vita]  powcn. 
In  many  instances,  it  is  exhibited  in  all  the  stages  of  the  disease ;  ib  other 
cases,  the  patient,  after  possessing  considerable  strength  in  the  eatly  peiio4« 
loses  it  as  the  disease  advances ;  while,  in  another  set  of  cases,  even  aft  the 
malignant  form,  the  debility  attending  the  first  and  second  atagea  givea  wi^ 
in  the  last  to  an  opposite  condition  of  the  mqscles,  and  the  patient,  who^  a 
a  few  days  or  hoars  before,  lay  prostrate  in  his  bed,  is  now  enabled  to  iub 
and  to  walk  about  as  if  in  a  state  of  convalescence  or  health.  Finally,  the 
preservation  of  mascalar  strength  appears  to  be  more  frequently  observed, 
and  to  exist  in  a  more  marked  degree,  in  some  epidemics  than  in  othera. 
Arejola  remarks  that,  daring  the  fever  of  Malaga  in  1803,  patients  snffend 
more  from  the.  prostration  of  the  animal  powers  than  had  been  the  case  at 
Oadiz  three  years  before.^  Bally,  who  saw  the  disease  in  St  Domingo  in 
1802  and  1803,  and  in  Barcelona  in  1821,  remarks  that  on  the  latter  occasioB 
the  mascalar  energy,  though  evident/  was  not  as  well  marked  as  it  had  hem 
on  the  former."  It  is,  probably,  from  his  having  observed  a  similar  difTerence 
(which,  true  to  his  usual  mode  of  proceeding,  he  exaggerated)  between  thiD 
fever  of  Barcelona  and  that  which  he  had  noticed  in^Guadaloupe  some  years 
before,  as  w^ll  as  from  his  ignorance  of  the  statements  of  other  writera,  that 
Dr.  Kochoux  was  led  to  found  on  the  condition  of  the  muscular  system  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  dissimilar  nature  of  the  disease  as  it  presents  itself 
in  tropical  and  temperate  regions  (pp.  547,  548). 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


NERVOUS  ST8TEM. 


Delirium. — ^The  condition  of  the  intellectual  faculties  in  the  yellow  fever 
is  a  subject  fully  deserving  our  consideration.  In  the  following  inquiry,  I 
shall  note — 1st,  the  frequency  of  the  derangement  of  those  faculties ;  2d»  the 

1  Edinb.  Joam.,  i.  449.  «  Pariset,  p.  626. 
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period  of  the  disease  at  which  it  occurs,  and  the  course  it  pursues ;  and  3d, 
tke  particalar  forms  It  assumes. 

1.  IWquencff — From  the  foregoing  description  of  the  disease,  the  reader 
win  perceire  that  delirium,  so  far  from  being  an  habitual  and  constant  sjmp- 
tiHB,  snd  constituting  anything  like  an  inherent  or  necessary  part  of  the  dis- 
CMe,  fails,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  to  manifest  itself,  not  only  during  some 
pttt»  Irat  daring  the  entire  course  of  the  attack.  That  facts  and  statements 
taadin^  to  inralidate  this  statement  are  on  record— that  delirium  often  appears 
•riy,  and  continues  throughout-^— and  that  still  more  frequently  it  shows  itself, 
lader  various  circumstancei,  at  a  late  period  of  the  attack,  no  one  acquainted 
vitb  the  disease  can  deny.  Dr.  Bush,  in  his  description  of  the  fever  of  1793, 
flfjs :  "A  delirium  was  a  common  symptom"  (iii.  64).  In  speaking  of  the 
jdlow  ferer  of  temperate-  regions — or,  rather,  of  that  of  Barcelona,  the  only 
IM  of  which  he  had  any  personal . knowledge— Rochoux  remarks  that  delirium 
k  a  truly  habitual  symptom,  and  is  present  in  almost  every  case — none  of  those 
who  die,  and  few  of  those  who  recover,  being  free  from  it  (p.  499,  570,  671). 
Bf  a  reference  to  other  writers  on  the  yellow  fever  of  various  countries,  it  will 
be  foaiid  that  the  symptom,  under  similar  circumstances,  is  of  not  unfrequent 
tecwfenee.* 

Bat,  howerer  this  may  be — whatever  may  have  been  the  habitual  occurrence 
if  delirium  at  some  epidemic  seasons  and  in  some  particular  localities,  and 
iiBitting  that  everywhere  and  under  all  circumstances  it  often  manifests  itself 
it  tome  period  or  another  erf  the  disease,  a  reference  to  the*  best  authorities, 
lad  te  observations  made  here,  will  bear  me  out  in  the  opinion  expressed, 
ad  will  even  go  to  show  that  the  integrity  of  the  mental  faculties  may  not 
nreaaonably  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  disease ;  that, 
Mktkg  a  wide  survey  of  the  subject,  instances  in  which  delirium  appears  early 
lad  eontinues  throughout  must  be  viewed  as  exceptions  to  a  general  rule ; 
that  it  forms  no  part  of  the  pathognomonic  phenomena  of  the  disease  ;  that 
it  iiy  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  complication,  which nnay  or  may  not  exist 
wittovt  affecting  the  character  and  nosological  position  of  the  cases  observed ; 
aad  that,  in  the  majority  df  cases  in  which  it  appears,  it  does  so-^-agreeab1e, 
hdeed,  to  the  statements  of  even  many  of  the  afore-mentioned  writers — in 
some  forms  only  of  the  disease,  and  in  these  only  at  a  period  of  the  attack 
corresponding  to  that  in  which,  in  the  most  dissimilar  complaints,  the  brain 
■sually  becomes  implicated.  Dr.  Rush,  after  having  stated,  as  already  seen, 
that  in  1793  delirium  was  a  common  symptom,  adds:  *^  Many,  however,  passed 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  without  the  least  derangement  of  their 
I,  even  when  there  were  evident  signs  of  a  morbid  congestion  in  the  brain" 


'  YnlMOfl^  qnoted  by  Rochoax,  p.  499 ;  Addoms,  p.  9 ;  Bancroft,  p.  10 ;  Hillary,  p.  149 ; 
ChiiholM,  i.  152 ;  Arnold,  p.  6 ;  Lining,  iL  415;  Lallemant,  pp.  91,  92 ;  R.  Williams,  p.  494 ; 
DickiBMn,  p.  182;  New  Orleans  in  1B89,  p.  825;  Fenner  (1858),  p.  49;  Caisergues,  pp. 
121,  122:  Morgan,  Med.  and  Phys.  Joam.,iT.  4;  J.  Clark,  p.  8;  Ffirth,  p.  26;  Warren, 
fp.  9, 16 ;  P^iealis  (1797).  p.  86 ;  Comrie,  xiii.  175 ;  Hunter,  p.  70 ;  Frost,  ziii.  88 ;  Belcber, 
xziii  260 ;  Hogg,  i.  418 ;  Finlay,  p.  16 ;  De  Maria,  p.  70 ;  and  other  writers  in  this  country 
•ad  diewhere. 
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(iii.  64).  And  this  will  be  found  to  have  oconrred  even  in  eases  that  tenni- 
nated  in  death.  In  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  1794,  the  same  author 
says:  "Delirium  was  less  common  than  last  year"  (iii.  208).  In  1797*,  "the 
mind  was  fTeldom  affected  by  deliriufti  after  the  loss  of  blood"  (ir.  11).  In 
1799,  ''delirium  was  less  common  in  adults  than  in  former  years"  (It.  57). 
While  on  the  subject  of  the  symptoms' of  the  first  stage  of  the  feyer  of  1798^ 
Dr.  Cathrall  says :  **  The  intellectual  faculties  at  times  appeared  confused, 
but  seldom  a  complete  deliriuuL  If  delirium  appeared,  it  was  in  the  last 
stage"  (pp.  25-28).  Ourrie,  too,  remarks:  ''Some  confusion  of  the  intellect^ 
attended  with  constant  pervigilium ;  but  seldom  so  much  derangement  of  the 
reasoning  faculties  as  to  amount  to  violent  delirium."  In  the  last  stage,  soma 
of  his  patients  had  a  cheerful  delirium,  but  in  many  the  mind  was  not  appa 
rently  affected  (pp.  22,  28).  Other  writers,  who  have  described  these  epi- 
demics— Deveze  (p.  29),  Barnwell  (p.  372),  Nassy  (p.  20) — have  left  on 
record  ample  proofs  of  the  fad  that,  though  some  patients  became  more  or 
less  delirious  at  some  stage  of  the  disease,  a  large  number,  if  not  a  raigorify, 
went  through  without  a  notable  derangement  of  the  mental  faculties.  Even 
Dr.  Pascalis,  who  figures  above  among  ^hose  who  regard  delirium  as  a  com* 
mon  symptom,  admits  that  in  1797  it  frequently  occurred  that  patients  retained 
their  reason  till  the  last  moment  (p.  36).  In  1805,  delirium,  thqagh  an  occa- 
sional, was  by  no  means  a  common  symptom  fn  the  early  stages.*  In  1820^ 
many  who  laboured  under  the  worst  form  retained  their  senses  to  the  last;  im 
others,  there  was  a  state  of  reverie,  or  an  apptorance  of  g^reat  distress.'  In 
the  mildest  form,  there  was  only  a  confusion  of  mind.  And  in  1853,  ddi- 
rium,  during  the  early  stage  particularly,  was  not  common.  Taking  all  the 
eases  conjointly,  we  may  say  that  as  great  a  number,  in  all  our  epidemics^ 

• 

went  through  the  disease,  whether  to  recoveiy  or  death,  without  delirium  as 
with  it.  So  common,  indeed,  is  the  integrity  of  the  mental  functions  in  our 
yellow  fever,  that  the  late  Dr.  Monges,  of  this  city,  than  whom  few  individuals 
saw  more  of  the  disease,  considers  the  absence  of  delirium  as  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing marks  between  the  latter  and  our  common  bilious  remittent  feven^  hi 
which  the  mind  usually  becomes  involved  in  the  derangement  of  the  ayttem.' 
Nor  is  this  frequent  absence  of  delirium  peculiar  to  the  yellow  fever  of 
Philadelphia.  In  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  a  similar  observation 
has  been  made,  every  writer  speaking  of  it  as  a  usual  or  frequent  occur- 
rence ;  admitting  positively,  or  allowing  us,  by  their  silence  relative  to  that 
symptom,  to  infer  tiiat  delirium,  properly  speaking,  occurs  only  occasionally 
in  the  early  stages,  or  representing  it  as  doing  so  only  at  the  close  of  the 
disease.* 

1  Caldwell,  p.  84.  *  Jackson,  p.  67. 

*  N.  Am.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  ii.  57. 

*  Dalmas,  pp.  10,  11;  Townsend,  p.  146,  155,  158,  168;  Thomas,  p.  88;  Valentin, 
p.  169;  Girardin,  pp.  84-56;  Merrill,  ix.  244;  Cartwright,  iz.  12;  Dickson,  ilL  256; 
N.  0.  1839,  pp.  882,  884;  Harrison,  ii.  188;  Bayley  (1795),  p.  98;  Monltrie,  pp.  8,  5; 
Sheout,  p.  121 ;  Dayidge,  p.  104 ;  Stone,  yi.  555;  Hill,  ▼.  90;  Archer,  ▼.  67^68 ;  Barton, 
p.  10;  Waring,  p.  46;  Warren  (in  Tytler),  p.  502;  £.  H.  Smith,  p.  118;  A.  Hoeack, 
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In  the  fever  of  Europe,  wliether  at  Cadiz,  Malaga,  GKbraltar,  Leghorn, 
liinorca,  or  Marseilles,  the  same  frequent,  if  not  nsnal  integrity  of  the  mental 
facilities — tlie  same  limitatioD  of  delirium,  when  it  does  occur,  to  the  after 
periods  of  the  disease — has  been  noticed. 

Contenting  myself  with  referriog  to  the  writings  of  Arejula  (p.  160), 
lb.,  Bd,  J.  (i.  448),  Fdlowes  (li.  6),  Caisergues  (p.  170),  Berthe  (p.  87),  Boyd 
(pp.  299-^01),  Copland  (iii.  141),  Jonrdain  (y.  259),  T.  Smith  (xxxv.  42), 
Banrnl  (p.  19),  Dufour  (It.  51,  52),  and  O'Halloran  (p.  76),  I  shall  dwell  on 
a  few  statements  which  establish  the  fact  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 
PaOoni  (p.  5)  says :  ''  In  mezzo  di  si  gran  tumulto  le  facolte  mentale  si  eonser- 
vaiio  libera  ed  entiere."  Pym  makes  no  mention  of  delirium  in  the  description 
of  his  first,  second,  and  fourth  Tarieties,  and  we  may  presume  that  it  did  not 
exist  (pp.  22&-231, 233, 234).  Louis  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  much 
deliriam  at  Gibraltar  in  1828.  Of  fifteen  fatal  cases,  seven  had  none  at  all. 
The  others  were  only  slightly  delirious,  and  in  most  instances  only  during  the 
hst  twenty-foar.  hours.  Even  under  such  circumstances,  the  derangement  was 
ilight,  consisting  in  an  incoherence  and  a  confusion  of  ideas  (p.  182).  The 
nme  result  obtained  among  the  cases  communicated  to  the  commissioners. 
In  those  who  recovered,  Louis  found  no  delirium  (p.  193).  He,  therefore, 
dasses  that  sympto/n  among  the  adventitious  ones  (p.  189).  Oillkrest  speaks 
•f  the  aniform  integrity  of  the  cerebral  functions  in  the  first  stage,  and  the 
•xtremely  frequent  integrity  pf  these  io  almost  the  Jast  moments  .of  existence 
iathe  worst  and  most  fatal  forms  of  the  disease  (p.  278);  and  seems  to  admit 
Uie  existence  of  delirium  only  in  some  cases  of  a  protracted  form  (p.  273, 
aote).  Even  as  regards  the  fever  of  Barcelona,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
Sochoox  found  delirium  of  usual  occurrence,  other  observers  have  arrived 
at  very  different  results.  Pariset  calls  attention  to  the  preservation  of  the 
iitellectnal  faculties  in  the  first  and  second  stages,  and  sometimes  through- 
oat  ;  while  of  the  delirium  of  the  third  stage  he  remarks,  that  it  was  simply 
occasiooal  aberration  of  ideas  (pp.  381,.  403).  And  Audouard  is  still 
explicit  on  the  subject,  admitting,  as  he  appears  to  do,  the  supervention 
«f  deliriam  only  when  the  patient  is  almost  in  articulo  mortis ^  and  even  then 
not  always,  for  he  remarks  that  it  is  not  rare  to  find  patients  retaining  full  com- 
laand  of  their  intellectual  faculties  up  to  the  very  last  moments  of  life  (p.  63). 

In  hot  climates,  too,  the  very  common  absence  of  delirium  in  the  early 
stages — ^nay,  even  the  frequent  perfect  integrity  of  the  cerebral  functions 
throaghoat  the  whole  course  of  the  disease-^4ind  the  limitation  of  the  symp- 
tom, when  it  does  occur,  to  the  closing  stage,  may  be  mentioned  on  the 
authority  of  numerous  writers,  who  either  make  the  statement  in  positive 
terms,  or  leave  ns  to  infer  the  fact  in  question  from  their  silence  relative  to 
the  condition  of  the  intellectual  functions.^ 

p.  15;  Drysdale,  i.  128;  C.  Drake,  xxi.  124;  Tully,  p.  29«;  Willey,  Repos.,  vL  125; 
KeOy,  xir.  877-8;  Gros,  pp.  10-18 ;  A.  Smith,  zxy.  502;  Randolph,  Med.  Repos.,  xxiii. 
169;  Cooke,  N.  O.  J.,  x.  646;  Wragg,  x.  81. 

>  ETans,  p.  241;  Bruce,  p.  278;  Rafz,  p.  13;  Dickinson,  pp.  126,  182;  Fontana, 
p.  78;  Pngnet^  pp.  858-7;  Camot,  pp.  19,  20;  Th.  Clark,  p.  8;  Barrington,  xlL  811; 
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Bochoux,  who  thinks  that  delirinni  is  a  usnal  attendant  on  the  jellow  fera 
of  temperate  climates,  regarded  it  as  nerer  present  in  simple  cases  of  the 
fever  of  tropical  region^,  and,  when  occnrring,  as  being  always  the  result  of 
a  complication  (pp.  312,  570).  "In  no  acate  disease,''  says  Ballj  (p.  211), 
''do  the  intellectual  faculties  preserve  so  well  their  integrity  as  in  the  present, 
and  especially  the  one  of  which  I  am  giving  the  description  (the  epidemie  of 
St.  Domingo  in  1802  and  1803),  and  in  which  I  have  seldom  observed  de- 
lirium." According  to  Dariste,  the  ''integrity  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
constitutes  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  disease,  when  the  latter  is  not 
complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  brain"  (p.  136). 

Delirium  appears  more  frequently  in  some  seasons  than  in  others.  In  New 
Orleans,  during  the  epidemic  of  1819,  it  showed  itself  in  a  greater  number  of 
cases  than  it  had  done  two  years  before.'  In  1 858,  too,''the  head  symptoms  were 
more  common  and  dangerous  than  in  former  epidemics.*  The  same  diversi^ 
has  been  noticed  in  the  West  Indies ;'  and  we  have  seen,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Rush,  that  such  was  the  case  also  in  this  city.^  This  greater  tendency 
to  delirium  during  some  epidemical  seasons,  prepares  us  to  expect  a  corre^ 
sponding  difference,  in  point  of  frequency,  in  the  various  forms  of  the  disease) 
which  difference  in  frequency  of  those  forms  is,  as  is  well  known,  under  the 
influence  of  particular  seasons.  It  has  been  found  to  prevail  Skore  readfly 
in  that  form  described  under  the  name  of  ataxic  (ffdrristm,  p.  134;  /V*, 
p.  233 ;  Madrid,  p.  80),  or  in  the  inflammatory  (  Wtls&n,  p.  8 ;  &  Jaekwm^ 
p.  57) ;  while  in  the  congestive  or  malignant  it  is  generally  wanting  {Artiier^ 
p.  68 ;  Gillkrest,  p.  278 ;  S.  Jackson,  p.  57) ;  and  in  th^  mild  form  it  seldom 
occurs  (T.  Smith,  xxxv.  42;  Lauu,  p.  193;  S.  Jackson,  p.  59).  Nor  does 
delidum  fail  to  present  various  modifications  in  the  several  grades  or  forms 
of  the  disease.  In  mild  attacks,  it  amounts  generally  to  little  more  than  a 
confusion  of  mind,  or  stupor  and  slight  wandering,  or  a  low  muttering.*  In 
the  inflammatory,  as  well  as  in  some  varieties  of  the  malignant,  it  is  maniacal. 

In  not  a.  few  instances,  the  delirium,  after  having  prevailed  during  a  greater 
or  shorter  period,  subsides  at  the  last  moments  of  life ;  and  the  patient,  who, 
some  moments  before,  was  perfectly  out  of  his  mind,  dies  in  full  possession 
of  his  faculties,  or  loses  them  only  a  few  moments  before  death.* 

2.  After  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  long 
on  the  subject  of  the  period  of  the  disease  at  which  the  cerebral  functions 
become  disturbed.  In  some  instances,  delirium  occurs  early  and  during  the 
stage  of  reaction,  and  subsides  during  the  remission,  not  to  reappear,  except 

Hillary,  p.  149;  Imray,  liii.  81;  Peixotto,  i.  418;  Moseley,  pp.  486-8;  Bmneroft,  p.  12; 
JacksoD,  Sketch,  L  66,  78,  91 ;  MoArthur,  p.  846-8 ;  Savar^sy,  pp.  275-6,  8,  288 ;  Ralpk» 
ii.  67-72;  Jolivet,  pp.  9,  11 ;  Anderson,  p.  6;  Bourdon,  p.  11 ;  HoHiday,  p.  9;  Lem- 
priere,  il.  60-2;  Diet  des  Sci.  M6d.,  xt.  889,840;  Maher,  p.  844;  Gujon,  p.  85  (note); 
Gilbert,  pp.  48,  66;  Blane,  p.  409;  Gillespie,  p.  41 ;  Yatable,  p.  846;  Madrid,  p.  80; 
Dariste,  p.  186;  Makittrick,  p.  4;  Ferguson,  Becol.,  p.  146;  Joubert,  pp.  966-8. 
>  See  Rep.  to  Med.  Soc.  (1819),  p.  86.  '  Fenner,  p.  49. 

•  Diet  des  Soi.  M^d.,  zv.  884-840.  «  Works,  iU.  208,  ff.  11,  57. 

•  Frost,  ziii.  88;  Ralph,  ii.  72;  S.  Jackson,  p.  61. 

•  Hillary,  pp.  149-152 ;  Arnold,  p.  9 ;  Brans,  p.  242;  Ffirth,  pp.  27,  28. 
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doDaHy  at  the  approach  of  death  ;^  or  it  continues  throughout.  In  most 
I,  however,  it  is  only  an  attendant  on  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  or 
appeuTB  at  the  closuig  scene.  In  a  few  cases,  it  persists  for  a  greater  or  lest, 
iKDgth  of  time  after  the  recorery  of  the  patient,  or  shows  itself  at  the  open* 
1^^  of  the  conraleBcent  state." 

i.  The  delirium  which  occurs  in  the  yellow  fever  assumes  various  forms, 
•ecording  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  the  period  at  which  it  shows 
itsdf,  the  peculiar  form  assumed  by  the  disease,  and  other  modifying  influ- 
tBces^  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate. 

A.  ''The  delirium  attending  the  malignant  pestilential  fever,"  says  Dr. 
Chisbolm,  "is  of  a  peculiar  cast.  During  it,  the  countenance,  the  eyes,  and 
the  actions  of  the  patient  resemble  very  much  those  of  a  person  inebriated." 
''It  is  almost  always  mild^  and  never  furious"  (i.  152).  The  same  remark 
was  made  at  Grenada,  on  the  san^e  occasion,  by  Dr.  Steward.'  It  has 
been  noticed  also,  in  this  country,  by  Drs.  MeAll  (ix.  244),  Cartwright 
(ix.  12),  Hogg  (p.  414),  and  Townsend  (p.  156).  Dr.  Merrill  remarks 
that,  in  some  forms  of  the  disease  (the  inflammatory),  there  were  cases  that 
tommenced  with  great  exhilaration  of  spirits,  constant  talking,  and  singing. 
In  this  city.  Dr.  Ourrie  (p.  22),  and  in  the  West  Indies,  Dr.  R.  Jackson  (p.  47) 
ttd  RochoQZ  (p.  315)  noticed  the  form  of  delirium  described  by  Chisholm. 
It  has  also  occurred  in  our  later  epidemics.  Dr.  Townsend  has  called  attention 
to  the  circumstance  that,  in  some  cases,  the  patient  appears  to  be  under  the 
dominion  of  a  delusive  train  of  ideas,  and  a  fatal  confidence  that  he  has  re* 
tom^  from  his  illness,  and  is  about  to  resume  on  the  morrow  his  wonted 
occopations.  "  In  others,  the  hallucination  changes  to  a  particular  species 
<if  derangement,  and  the  patient  gets  up  out  of  bed,  dresses  himself,  and  says 
he  wishes  to  go  home.  He  does  not  seem  to  recognize  his  nearest  relations, 
nd  loses  also  the  consciousness  of  his  own  personal  identity,  thinking  that 
Bome  other  individual  is  talked  of  when  his  own  name  is'mentioned,  and  join* 
lug  in  the  conversation  as  though  he  were  a  third  person.^ 

B.  In  other  instances,  the  delirium  assumes  the  form  of  melancholy.  The 
patient  is  struck  with  the  idea  of  his  approaching  end,  making  it  the  constant 
theme  of  his  discourse.' 

a  In  a  different  set,  thq  patient  appears  as  in  a  state  of  hebetude,  of  apathy^ 
or  aatomatic  languor,  accompanied  with  somnolency  and  incoherency  of  ideas ; 
or  he  is  taciturn,  and,  though  comprehending  what  is  said,  refuses  to  answer/ 

D.  .It  is  sometimes  characterized  by  a  state  of  reverie,  and,  when  spoken  to, 
the  patient  starts  with  surprise,  and  answers  in  a  hurried  manner.^ 

K.  In  many  cases,  the  delirium  of  the  yellow  fever  assumes, a  character  of 

I  Dickson,  p.  256 ;  8.  Jackson,  p.  59  :  J.  Clark,  p.  8;  Thomas,  p.  88 ;  Lining,  ii.  418; 
Andoaard,  p.  56;  Copland,  iii.  141 ;  Wragg,  z.  81.* 

*  Rush,  iii.  65 ;  Rochonz,  p.  501 ;  Pariset,  p.  488 ;  Laso,  &o.,  quoted  by  Rochonz. 
>  Med.  Repos.,  iii.  187. 

*  Works,  L  156.  *  Roohouz,  pp.  814,  815  ;  J.  Clark,  p.  8. 

*  Roehonz,  pp.  814,  499 ;  Boyd,  p.  800 ;  Waring,  p.  46. 

*  8.  Jackson,  p.  57 ;  Bonppe,  p.  806 ;  Rochouz,  p.  818 ;  Townsend,  p.  156. 
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a  pecnliar  kind.  Unlike  what  takes  place  in  remittent  feTera,  in  whicb  there 
is  a  rapid  and  uconnnected  succession  of  ideas  over  which  the  patient  can 
exert  no  control,  there  are,  in  the  disease  ondec-  consideration,  some  fixed 
ideas  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind,  and  which  the  patient  has  the  power  of 
retaining  before  him,  x>t  which,  apart  from  consciousness  or  Uie  will,  repain 
fixed  in  the  mind.  Dr.  Imraj,  who  has  called  attention  to  this  fact,  and 
whose  words  I  have  copied,  says  that,  reasoning-from  these  impressions,  the 
patient  comes  to  correct  conclusions.  The  subjects  upon  which  he  dwells  are 
usually  his  ordinary  occupations  and  pleasures.  '*  He  imagines,  for  example^ 
that  some  of  his  relatives  at  a  distance  are  ill,  and  that  he  must  visit  them 
without  delay.  He  issues  all  the  necessary  orders  preparatory  to  a  journey, 
and,  if  permitted,  will  leave  his  bed  and  proceed  to  dress. "^ 
F.  In  some  cases  it  is  of  the  low,  muttering  kind.* 

0.  In  another  class  of  patients,  there  is  only  a  torpidity,  confusion,  or  loss 
of  memory.  This  principMly  occurs  in  mild  cases,  or  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease.' 

H.  In  a  different  set,  again,  the  patient  becomes  violent,  ungovernable,  and, 
as  it  were,  maniacal,  accompanied  at  times  with  an  absence  of  fever.  Such 
was  the  degree  of  this  mania,  in  one  man  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bush,  "that  he 
stripped  off  his  shirt,  left  his  bed,  and  ran  through  the  streets,  with  no  other 
covering  than  a  napkin  on  his  head,  at  eight  o'clock  at  night,  to  the  great 
terror  of  all  who  met  him"  (iii.  64,  65).  .  Dr.  Bush  observes  that  the  symp- 
toms of  mania  occurred  most  frequently  towards  the  close  of  the  disease  (t&.). 
''In  the  cephalic  cases,"  says  Dr.  Wragg,  'Hhe  delirium,  frenzy,  and  mental 
alienation  continue  and  increase  till  the  strait-jacket  alone  can  restrain  the 
violence  of  the  maniac,  or  till  the  oppressed  brain  can  no  longer  supply  the 
nervous  prolongations  with  the  required  amount  of  irritability."^ 

1.  In  some,  there  may  be  a  simple  aberration  of  intellect  or  perturbation  of 
ideas.^ 

K.  In  many  cases — sometimes  early,  more  generally  in  the  latter  stages — 
the  mind  falls  into  a  state  of  stupor. * 

'  Edinb.  Joam.,  Ixiv.  386. 

>  Kellj,  xiT.  878 ;  Balpb,  ii.  72 ;  Arnold,  p.  8 ;  ETans,  pp.  241-256 ;  Currie,  in  Carey, 
p.  18,  4th  ed. ;  TownseDd,  p.  156;  Bancroft,  p.  81. 

*  8.  Jackson,  p.  61 ;  Currie,  p.  22 ;  Louis,  p.  182;  Moseley,  pp.  486-488 ;  Riifs,  p.  18; 
Kelly,  xiv.  877 ;  WUley,  vi.  125 ;  Waring,  p.  46 ;  Cathrall,  pp.  25-29 ;  Randolph,  Med. 
Repos.,  zxiii.  169. 

*  S.  Jackson,  p.  57 ;  Waring,  p.  46 ;  C.  Drake,  xxi.  124 ;  Wragg,  x.  81 ;  Fellowea,  p.  51 ; 
Arejula,  i.  448,  449 ;  R.  Jackson,  Sk.,  pp.  50,  57,  58 ;  lb.,  Ferer  of  Spain,  pp.  73,  ^,  156 ; 
De  Maria,  p.  70;  Finlay,  p.  16;  Diet  des  Sci.  M^d.,  xt.  889;  O'Halloran,  p.  85;  Ralph, 
ii.-72;  Arnold,  p.  8;  Madrid,  p.  80;  Comrie,  xiii.  175;  J.  Clark,  p.  8;  Kelly,  xit.  878; 
Wilson,  p.  9;  Rochoux,  pp.  818,  500;  Bancroft,  p.  12;  Hunter,  pp.  65-67;  Moseley, 
p.  483 ;  Savar^sy,  p.  276 ;  Poissonni^re,  p.  50 ;  Bally,  288. 

»  Pariset,  p.  408;  HoUiday,  p.  9;  Boyd,  p.  800;  Currie,  Fever  of  1797,  p.  219;  Ro- 
choux, p.  499;  Louis,  p.  182. 

*  C.  Drake,  xxi.  124;  Kelly,  xIt.  878;  S.  Jackson,  p.  59 ;  Arejula,  i.  448;  Erana,  pp. 
241,  256 ;  Rochoux,  pp.  318,  419 ;  Audouard,  p.  56;  Stone,  ri.  556;  Barral,  p.  19;  Boyd, 
p.  800. 
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X.  In  as  many  more — at  limes  earlj  in  the  disease,  more  frequently  at  an 
adyanced  period — confirmed  coma  sets  in,  and,  in  fatal  cases,  follows  the 
palient  to  the  close  of  life — ^following  on  delirium,  or  alternating  with  it.* 

x.  In  yery  many  instances,  the  patient,  though  seemingly  in  perfect  pos* 
[on  of  his  reasoning  powers',  and  noticiug  accurately,  and  conyendng 
ibly  with  his  friends  and  attendants,  about  ererything  surrounding  him, 
to  which  his  attention  is  called,  yet  exhibits  a  peculiar  state  of  the  intel- 
laetaaL  faculties,  which  may,  without  impropriety,  be  classed  under  the  head 
of  delirium.  He  will  not,  and  cannot  be  made  to  beliere  that  he  is  danger- 
ously ill.  However  well  acquainted  he  may  haye  been  when  in  health,  with 
the  usual  course  of  the  disease,  and  whateyer  may  be  the  fatal  tendency  of 
Uie  symptoms  nnder  which  he  labours,  he  persists  in  the  assertion  that  he  is 
getting  well,  and  eyen  when  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  maintains  with  con* 
fidence  that  he  will  soon  be  out  and  about  again.  Dr.  Imray  cites  in  illus- 
tration the  case  of  an  oflBcer  who,  when  the  black  vomit  was  pouring  from 
his  mouth,  said :  ''  It  was  nothing  but  a  little  biliousness.''  Not  many  hours 
ifter,  he  expired.'  Speaking  of  the  closing  moments  of  life,  Dr.  Blair  says : 
''The  pulse  loses  strength,  till  at  last  it  ceases  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist,  and 
te  patient  dies  with  intelligence  unclouded  and  his  muscular  strength  but 
fittle  impaired,  telling  you  he  is  getting  quite  well,  or  as  a  poor  dying  sailor 
expressed  himself,  'illigant,  this  momin'"  (pp.  65,  6). 

This  peculiar  distortion  of  judgment  has  been  noticed  here  in  1853,  as 
wefl  as  in  oor  former  epidemics  (Jackson,  p.  58).  It  is  mentioned  by  various 
writers.* 

Jf.  Frequently,  in  the  early  part  of  the  attack  the  faculties  are  in  a  state 
«f  high  excitement  without  decided  aberration.  The  patient,  exceedingly 
watchful,  listens  with  great  anxiety  to  what  is  said  around  him,  to  ascertain 
opinions  as  to  his  condition ;  questions  others  on  the  subject.  When  dan- 
ger exists,  though  relubtant,  at  first,  to  believe  that  he  has  the  disease,  as 
soon  as  he  feels  convinced  of  it,  he  gives  way  to  the  greatest  despondency 
and  alarm. 

This  state  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  even  before  actual  delirium  occurs, 
frequently  gives  way,  as  the  disease  advances,  to  one  of  utter  indifference, 
or  to  a  confident  hope  of  recovery,  even  when  the  symptoms  are  mortal. 
The  same  feeling  of  apathy  and  insensibility  to  danger,  or  to  any  external 
impression,  sometimes  presents  itself  in  the  most  malignant  varieties  from 

I  Braee,  p.  278 ;  Kelly,  xir.  878 ;  Barrington,  xii.  311 ;  Dufour,  It.  51,  52 ;  Moultrie,  p. 
5;  Cbitbolm,  p.  154;  Moselej,  p.  488;  Fontana,  p;  78;  Addoms,  pp.  10,  11;  Liniog,  ii. 
425;  Ralph,  p.  72;  Rnfi,  p.  18;  Frost,  xiii.  29;  Caisergues,  pp.  121, 122, 170;  Carrie, 
L«tterto  Dr.  Center  (in  Carey);  lb.,  m\.  Fev.,  p.  219;  Savar^sy,  p.  278,  277;  A.  Ho- 
iack«  p.  15;  Towneend,  pp.  146,  155;  Bancroft,  p.  81;  Hunter,  p.  70;  Valentin,  p.  170; 
S.  H.  Smith,  p.  117;  Tully,  p.  299;  Caillot,  p.  20;  Dyott,  p.  1005;  Wilson,  p.  11; 
Mooaon,  p.  180;  Berthe,  pp.  87,  88;  Smith,  xxxv.  42;  Rufs,  pp.  18-15;  Dickinson, 
p.  182;  Wragg,  x.  81 ;  Archer,  v.  67;  Harrison,  ii.  184;  Boyd,  p.  801 ;  Palloni,  p.  5; 
Finlay,  p.  16 ;  Anderson,  p.  6 ;  Jourdain,  v.  259. 

s  Edinb.  Jonrn.,  Izir.  886,  7,  '  Fover  on  board  Macedonia,  p.  29. 
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the  commencement.  This  was  observed  by  Imraj,  in  Dominica,  during  the 
epidemic  of  1838  (lUi.  84). 

Cbnvtdsionfi  and  Spasms ^Delirium  is  not  the  only  phenomenon  connected 

with  the  nervoQS  centres  which  presents  itself  in  the  yellow  ferer.  *  Patients, 
in  some  cases,  become  affected  wilii  convnlsions,  either  genend  or  partiiL 
Dr.  Rush,  in  the  epidemic  of  1798,  noticed  "conTnlsions  in  every  part  of 
the  body"  (iii.  63 ;  iii.  71);  or  in  all  the  limbs ;  or,  again,  in  only  a*  part  of 
them  (iii.  64).  "  In  some,  a  violent  cramp,  both  in  the  arms  and  legs,  at- 
tended the  first  attack  of  the  fever.  I  met  with  one  case  in  which  thete  waa 
a  difficulty  of  swallowing,  from  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  throat,  such  as 
occurs  in  the  lockjaw"  (iii.  64).  Convulsions  were  not  ancommon  in  179T 
(iv.  12),  and  in  our  other  epidemics.  Elsewhere  they  have  been  noticed  in 
a  variety  of  cases,  both  in  the  form  of  general  convulsions,^  or  spasms  or 
cramps  of  particular  muscles,  limbs,  face,  jaw,  lips,  tongue,  eyes,  &c.* 

Convulsions  of  the  general  kind,  in  the  very  large  majority  of  cases,  occur 
in  the  latter  stage,  and  even  during  the  closing  moments  of  life.  In  some 
instances,  however,  they  appear  eariy,  and  from  the  commencement  of  the 
attack.^ 

Though  occurring  generally  in  cases  attended  with  derangement  of  the  in- 
tellectual functions,  instances  are  sometimes  encountered,  in  which  they  are 
unconnected  with  such  a  derangement,  and  recur  at  shorter  or  longer  inter- 
vals.* 

Occurring  only  in  a  limited  number  of  cases — ^the  large  majority  going 
through  the  attack  to  recovery  or  death  without  experiencing  them— eon* 
vulsions  cannot  be  viewed  as  forming  a  necessary  part  or  characteristie 
symptom  of  the  fever,  and  should  probably  be  held  in  the  light  of  a  compli- 
cation depending  on  some  particular  and  accidental  morbid  condition  of  the 
cerebral  centres — or  on  some  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  on  his 
period  of  life,  his  habits,  &c.  (Eochaux,  p.  556).  They  are  more  common 
and  dangerous  in  some  epidemics  than  in  others  {Fenner,  p.  49). 

>  Addoms,  p.  11 ;  Drysdale,  i.  80;  Archer,  ▼.  68;  Tally,  p.  299;  Wragg,  x.  81 ;  V*- 
leDtin,  p.  169 ;  Girardin,  p.  56 ;  Harrison,  11.  184;  Moultrie,  p.  7  ;  Lining,  IL  425; 
Stone,  vi.  555 ;  Kellj,  xiv.  878 ;  Audouard,  p.  64 ;  Fellowes,  p.  55 ;  Prondfoot,  xrriL 
250;  Palloni,  p.  6;  Caisergues,  p.  179;  Th.  Smith,  xxxt.  42;  Velasquez,  p.  12 ;  Parieet, 
Obs.,  p.  80;  Boyd,  p.  801 :  Jackson  (Spain),  78,  84,  5;  Jourdain,  t.  259;  Lempriere^ 
ii.  66,  80;  Hunter,  p.  69;  Hillary,  p.  150;  Sarar^sy,  p.  277;  Chiftholm,  i.  150,  1,  6; 
R.  Jackson,  59,  75,  154;  Ralph,  ii.  72;  Frost,  xiii.  82.  Comrie,  xiii.  177;  Peixotto,  L 
414;  Imray,  liii.  80,  1;  Madrid,  p.  6;  Rufs,  p.  15;  Pugnet,  p.  857;  Fontaoa,  p.  78; 
Brooe,  p.  278 ;  Blane,  p.  415 ;  Gillespie,  p.  48 ;  McArthur,  p.  848 ;  Rochoux,  p.  816 ; 
BftUy,  p.  288;  Dickinson,  p.  182;  J.  Clark,  p.  16;  Catel,  Ann.  Marit,  1844,  ir.  226; 
Ihipont,  p.  19 ;  Lallemant,  p.  89;  Finlay,  p.  16;,  Joubert,  p.  968;  Jo^iYet,  p.  11 ;  Dyott, 
pp.  1008,  5. 

*  Pariset,  p.  480;  Louis,  195;  Baxter,  xxi.  8;  Drysdale,  i.  180;  Audouard,  p.  64; 
fiiUkrest,  ii.  271 ;  Imray,  UU.  11 ;  Caillot,  p.  19;  Gillespie,  p.  48;  Banoroft,  p.  38 ;  Ro- 
0fcoax,pp.  816,  817,  504. 

'  R.  Jackson  (Spain),  p.  78. 

*  Townsend,  pp.  156,  7;  Finlay,  p.  16;  Joubert,  p.  968;  JollTet,  p.  11 ;  Diipiuit,  p. 
19;  Lallemant,  p.  89. 
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Carpologia  occasionally  shows  itself  and  proves  annoying.^ 

SubttiUtu  7\mc&nttm.— -As  may  be  presumed  from  what  precedes,  well- 
Barked  sabsoltns  tendinnm,  thoagh  not  common  in  the  yellow  ferer,  is  occa* 
aonally  met  with.  In  some  epidemics  it  is  bat  little  seen.  ''I  was  sur- 
prised," says  Dr.  Rosh,  speaking  of  1798,  "  to  observe  the  las^  s^ge  of  this 
fever  to  exhibit  so  few  of  the  symptoms  of  the  common  typhus  or  chronic 
fcver.  Tremors  of  the  limbs  and  twitchings  of  the  tendons  were  uncommon* 
Tkey  occurred  only  in  those  cases  in  which  there  was  a  disposition  to  nervous 
disorders  and  chiefly  in  the  convalescent  stage  of  the  disease  (iii.  64).  Dr. 
dusholm  also  remarks  that  ''  subsultus  tendinum  is  by  no  means  a  common 
ijmptom  in  the  advanced  stage."  Some  have  denied  altogether  the  occnr- 
lenee  of  these  phenomena;*  while  by  others,'  again,  they  are  represent^  as 
oecuning  more  or  less  frequently.*  But  whether  frequently  or  otherwise,  they 
have  been  noticed  in  most  epidemics,  and  in  most  localities.  They  may,  like 
the  preceding,  be  viewed  as  the  effect  of  a  nervous  complication — depending, 
is  some  measure,  oA  the  idiosyncrasy  of  th^:  patient ;  and  are  said  to  prevail 
more  particularly  among  hard  drinkers  {Lehhnd), 

Tetanic  Symptomi, — To  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  phenomena 
lecated  in  the  nervous  system,  or  depending  on  a  derangement  of  tiie  latter, 
it  most  be  added  that  chrcmic  spasms,  or  tetanic  symptoms  of  a  more  or  less 
general  character,  have  occasionally  been  noticed  in  this  city,  as  well  as  in 
Bost  other  places.* 

Symptoms,  simulating  those  of  hydrophobia  and  of  catalepsy,  are  occa- 
Amally  encountered.'  Nor  is  it  uncommon  to  find  the  patient  suddenly 
earried  off  by  an  apoplectic  condition  of  the  brain.  The  disease,  indeed,  as 
ve  have  seen,  assumes,  in  the  highest  grade  of  the  congestive  form,  the  apo- 
^eetic  character.^' 

In  closing  these  remarks  relative  to  the  effects  of  the  disease  as  they  mani- 
fest themselves  in  the  nervous  system,  it  may  be  proper  to  call  attention  to  that 
which  it  exercises  on  the  memory.    Many  individuals  experience  a  partial  or 

1  Catel,  Ann.  Mar.,  1844,  p.  225 ;  Hollidaj,  p.  10 ;  Sayardsy,  p.  284;  Chifiliolm,  1.  168 ; 
Ik,  Manual,  p.  179;  Joubert,  p.  968. 
*  Pariset,  p.  430;  J.  Clark,  p.  16. 


JL  UMacR,  p.  10;  nmoe,  p.  z/o;  uomaaj^  p.  lu;  tfoiz,  p.  lo;  j»ioseiej,  p.  400;  uu- 
hsejs  p-  150;  Madrid,  p.  27 ;  Savar^sj,  p.  277;  Fontana,  p.  73;  Gros,  p.  11 ;  Barton, 
f,  89;  Perlee,  ilL  11;  C.  Drake,  xxi.  135;  Thomas,  p.  85;  GirardlD,  p.  56;  Tally,  p. 
899;  Audouard,  p.  63;  Prondfoot,  xxyu.  250;  Berthe,  p.  87;  Caisergues,  p.  169 ;  Lo- 
Uond,  pp.  104,  119;  Catel,  Ann.  Mar.,  1844,  iy.  225;  Mabit,  p.  10;  Dupont,  p.  19; 
Anderson,  p.  8 ;  Lallemant,  p.  89 ;  Wragg,  x.  81. 

*  Boeh,  iii.  210;  Bochoox,  p.  505;  Qillkrest,  p.  271;  Audouard,  p.  64;  Hunter,  p. 
iO;  Frost,  xiu.  151 ;  Chishohn,  1.  180j  BaUj,  pp.  167,  174,  288;  Med.  ReposiL,  iL  214; 
Lallemant,  p.  89. 

•  Catel,  p.  16 ;  Bally,  pp.  165,  7,  288 ;  Palloni,  p.  9 ;  Jolivet,  p.  9;  N.  T.  Med.  Rep., 
iL  214;  Lowber,  Med.  Mus.,  v.  22;  K^raudren,  pp.  7,  8. 

V  Bally,  p.  288 ;  Wilson,  p.  11 ;  Rush,  iii.  p.  68. 
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complete,  though  not  permanent  loss  of  that  facalty  after  recoTering.  Dr. 
Bash  states  that  several  of  his  patients  retained  no  remembrance  of  anything 
that  passed  in  their  sickness,  although  the  operations  of  their  understanding 
h^  not  been  impaired  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  fever.  In  illus- 
tration of  this,  he  remarks :  "  My  pupil,  Mr.  Fisher,  ftimished  a  remarkable 
example  of  this  correctness  of  understanding,  with  a  suspension  of  memory. 
He  neither  said  nor  did  anything,  during  his  illness,  that  indicated  the  leail 
derangement  of  mind,  and  yet  he  recollected  nothing  that  passed  in  his  room, 
except  my  visits  to  him.  His  memory  awakened  upon  my  taking  him  by  th^ 
hand,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease,  and  congratulating  him 
upon  his  escape  from  the  grave."  Dr.  Rush -remarks  that,  "in  some,  there 
was  a  weakness,  or  total  defect  of  memory,  for  several  weeks  diter  their  re- 
covery." ''  Dr.  Woodhouse  informed  me  that  he  had  met  with  a  woman, 
who,  after  she  had  recovered,  eonld  not  recollect  her  own  name"  (iii.  65). 

Oases  occur  in  which  the  muscles  are  affected  with  partial  or  comf^ete 
paralysis.  In  the  summer  of  1854,  an  instance  of  the  Kind  came  under  my 
observation.  The  patient  suffered  considerably,  at  the  outset  of  the  attack, 
from  pain  in  the  limbs;  so  severely,  indeed,  that  the  disease  was  taken  for 
nothing  more  than  rheumatism.  Soon,  however,  symptoms  indicating  the 
presence  of  yellow  fever  came  on.  On  the  third  day  the  pain  subsided,  but 
gave  place  to  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  which  remained  immovable  to 
the  last.  In  this  case,  the  sensibility  or  excitability  of  the  surface  was  neither 
increased  nor  diminished,  and  the  patient  retained  full  possession  of  iiis  mind 
till  within  a  few  hours  of  death.  On  dissection,  nothing  peculiar  was  foud 
in  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow.  In  some  instances  the  comjdaint  assumes 
the  character  of  pandynt  agtiang.^  In  others,  the  loss  of  power  over  the 
muscles  is  attended  with  increased  and  morbid  sensibility  of  the  skin.  In  a 
case  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  Lallema/it,  the  sensibility  was  so  exquisite  that 
the  patient  could  not  bear  the  least  touch,  nor  even  the  pressure  of  the 
lightest  cover.  The  pain,  from  this  source,  was  particularly  severe  on  the 
inner  margin  of  the  tibia.  The  slightest  touch  of  the  part  elicited  violent 
shrieks.  The  loss  of  muscular  power  was  complete.  The  patient,  not  frith- 
standing,  recovered.  The  paralysis  disappeared,  and  with  it  the  exquisite 
sensibility  in  question.* 

Nervous  excitability  occasionally  falls  on  other  parts.  Instances  have 
occurred  in  which  the  venereal  appetite  was  morbidly  excited,  sometimes 
daring  the  disease,  though  more  frequently  during  convalescence.  Dr.  Ashbel 
Smith,  who  saw  the  yellow  fever  at  Galveston  during  the  three  epidemics  of 
1839,  1844,  1847,  aiid  appears  to  have  studied  it  well,  states  that  he  ob- 
served the  spontaneous  and  genuine  venereal  appetite  in  several  case^  He 
saw  it  in  the  stage  of  extreme  prostration,  and,  indeed,  of  irremediable 
danger.*  Dr.  Wragg  tells  us  of  a  patient  who  could  not  retain  a  dose  of 
medicine,  or  a  particle  of  food,  and  was  labouring  under  a  strange  form  of 

'  Lallemant,  Fct.  of  Rio  Janeiro,  p.  91.  .«  Op.  cital,  p.  91. 

*  Transact  of  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Med.,  i.  68. 
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■ental  h^nci nation, ImagiDiDg  tbe  most  impossible  thiogB,  when,  three  days 
bAre  hiB  death,  priapism  came  on,  and  persisted  to  the  last  hour  of  bis 
uutence  (p.  8S).'  Dr.  Lewis  relates  one  in  which  the  patient,  who  was 
nrsed  by  a  number  of  proBtitntes,  "  in  a  joyoris  and  mischierons  mood," 
Minsed  himseirin  tgnitliiiff  the  thin  black  vomit  at  snch  of  the  ladiei  as  he 
fid  not  faocy,  and,  if  soecesBful  i*  soiling  their  clothes,  wonid  langh  most 
iamoderatelj.  Ho  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  sexnal  intercanrse.  Dr. 
Lewis  found,  on  examination,  "  that  this  was  not  a  mere  whim — if  physical 
■gns,  at  least,  Were  an;  evidence."    One  honr  after,  he  expired. 

The  manifestation  in  question  during  convalescence  has  been  noticed  in 
thb  city.  Dr.  Bnsh  calls  attention  to  it  in  his  accoant  of  the  epidemic  of 
1T93.  "The  conraleacence  from  this  disease,"  he  says,  "  was  marked,  in 
KMM  instances,  by  a  sndden  reTival  of  the  venereal  appetite.  Several  wed- 
diigs  took  place  in  the  city  between  persons  who  had  recovered  from  the 
fever.  Twelve  took  place  among  the  conraieBceiits  in  the  hospital  at  Both 
HilL  I  wish  I  conlct  add  tJiat  the  passion  of  the  sexes  for  each  other,  among 
those  subjects  of  public  charity,  was  always  gratified  only  in  a  lawful  way. 
Delicacy  forbids  a  detail  of  the  scenes  of  debanchery  which  were  practised 
icar  the  hospital,  in  some  of  the  tents  which  had  been  appropriated  for  the 
neeption  of  the  convalescents."  Dr.  Bnsh  adds  that  it  was  not  peculiar  to 
thJB  ferer  to  produce  the  morbid  excitability  of  tbe  venereal  appetite.  It 
«■■  produced  in  a  much  higher  degree  by  the  plagae  which  raged  in  Itfes- 
rioa  in  tbe  year  1743.'  Dr.  Devcze,  who  was  physician  of  the  Bnsh  Hill 
Hotpital  in  1193,  makes  mention  also  of  the  increased  venereal  appetite 
■amfcBted  among  convalescents  in  that  establishment,  and  remarks  that  he 
had  made  the  same  obserratiou  in  Saint  Domingo  in  individnals  recovering 
from  malignant  fevers  (p.  33):  Tbe  same  propensity  in  both  sexes  was  ob* 
tcrved  in  1^04,  at  Carthagena  (Spain),  by  Riseuno.* 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

PAtBOLOOICAL  ANATOMY  OF  TELLOW  rXTER. 

Ten  subject  which  next  calls  our  attention  is  the  morbid  anatomy  of  th6 
jdiow  fever.  It  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  inasmuch  as  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  changes  discovered  in  tbe  tissues  and  organs  we  may  not 
only  liope  to  arrive  it  a  correct  view  of  the  seat  and^  character  of  those 
morbid  actions  from  which  arise  the  pathognomonic  phenomena  of  the 
diwasc,  but  also  to  Bs<;ertain  tbe  identity  or  non-identity  of  the  latter 
9ilh  Other  fevers  of  kiudred  character.     The  subject  is  the  more  entitled 

for  a  Mfanncs  to  Uhree  cues  of  tli«  kind. 

>  Bunietl  OQ  Meditcrranran  Fercr,  p.  2S6. 
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to  onr  regard,  because  the  morbid  appearances,  reported  by  some  writera 
as  characteristic  of  the  yellow  fever  of  temperate  climates^  have  been 
declared  to  differ  materially  enough  from  those  exhibited  in  the  fever  of 
tropical  regions  to  corroborate  their  views  respecting  the  non-identity  of 
the  latter  with  the  former.  Doubtless  the  inquirer  who,  relying  solely  on 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Rochonz  in  regard  to  the  appearances  in  question, 
admits  the  correctness  of  what  he  afi&rms  to  be  the  dissimilar  anatomical 
characters  of  the  fever  known  under  the  name  of  yellow  fever  in  those 
two  regions,  and  coincides  in  the  deductions  he  has  drawn  relative  to  the 
nature  of  the  various  morbid  appearances  revealed  on  dissection,  can  find  but 
little  cause  to  refuse  his  assent  to  the  pathological  views  he  has  so  ably  and 
sealously  advocated,  and  to  the  distinction  which  he  wishes  to  establislu 
For  fevers  which  entail  changes  in  the  tissues  and  organs  of  so  opposite  « 
character,  and  which  depend  on  pathological  states  so  dis^milar^  can  scarcelj 
be  regarded  as  identical  in  nature,  as  arising  from  the  same  cause,  and  as 
being  governed  by  the  same  laws.  Whether  a  more  extended  survey  of  the 
results  of  the  post-morUm  examinations  performed  in  this  city  and  country, 
and  a  comparison  of  them  with  similar  researches  in  Europe  and  in  tropiod 
regions,  than  Mr.  Rochoux  has  thought  it  prqper,  or  has  had  the  requisite 
knowledge  to  make,  will  justify  these  conclusions,  or  whether  such  a  survey 
will  not  show  that  on  this,  as  on  every  other  subject  on  which  that  author  has 
sought  to  indicate  a  marked  difference  between  those  fevers,  the  same  fault 
has  by  him  been  committed — representing  as  typical  of  each,  changes  and 
phenomena  which  should  be  viewed  as  only  of  occasional  occurrence — dwell* 
ing  unduly  on  slight  points  of  dissemblance;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  glossing 
over,  explaining  away,  or  omitting  entirely,  circumstances  of  a  contrary  cha* 
racter,  are  questions  which  must  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  facts. 

Aware  of  the  importance  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomical 
characters  of  the  disease,  the  physicians  of  this  city  resorted  to  post-mortem 
examinations  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1793.  During  the  memorable  epidemic 
of  that  season,  numerous  dissections  were  made  by  Dr.  Physick,  conjointly 
with  Dr.  Cathrall,  and  an  account  of  the  results  was  given  by  them  to  the 
public  through  the  medium  of  a  daily  newspaper  (Broum^M  Gazette),  and  subse- 
quently inserted  by  Dr.  Rush  in  his  description  of  the  disease  (iii.  92).  At 
the  same  time,  numerous  examinations  were  made  by  Dr.  Deveze  at  the  hos- 
pital of  Bush  Hill,  and  an  account  of  them  published  the  next  year  in  an 
essay  to  which  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  amid  all  our  discussions  rela- 
tive to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  to  which  I  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  refer.^  In  1798,  Dr.  Physick  pursued  similar  inquiries 
at  the  City  Hospital.'  During  the  epidemic  of  1802,  Dr.  Ffirth,'  and,  during 
that  of  1805,  Drs.  Parrish,*  Lowber,'  and  others,  attended  diligently  to  the 

'  Recherchos  et  Obserrations  sar  lea  caiiRes,  &o.,  de  la  Maladie  End^Buque  que  a  i^s;b4 
i  Philadelphie,  &o.,  en  1793--pp.  77,  &o.     Philad.,  1794 
■  Rush,  iv.  44. 

*  A  Treatise  on  Malignant  FeTer,  &c.  1804,  and  Med.  Mas.,  i.  114. 

*  Med.  Mas.,  iii.  187,  &o.  »  IWd.,  t.  16,  Ae. 
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BBme  subject,  as  did  also  Dr.  S.  Jackson^  and  the  physicians  of  the  City 
Hospital  in  1820;  and  more  particularly,  and  \dth  greater  minuteness,  the 
physicians  of  our  public  e^blishments — ^the  Pennsylyania,  St.  Joseph,  and 
City  Hospitals  in  1853  and  1854.' 

While  such  has-been  the  zeal  displayed,  from  an  early  period,  in  this  city, 
m&  regards  the  pursuits  in  question,  the  physicians  of  our  other  cities  have 
not   remained  in  arrears:    /The  writings  of  Lining,    Moultrie,   Mitchell, 
uid  other  of  our  early  physicians,  show  that  anatomical  researches  were 
not  overlooked  by  them,  and  that,  in  later  times,*  the  claims  which  represent 
Dr.  Physick — ^to  the  exclusion,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  of  others  equally 
entitled  to  a' share  of  any  credit  that  may  be  bestowed — as  being  the 
pioneer  in  the  matter,  not  only  in  this  city,  but  in  other  sections  of  the 
eonntTy — and,  in  fact,  everywhere — are  destitute  of  foundation.     Drs.  Rand 
mnd  Warren,  of  Boston,  published,  in  1798,*  the  records  of  their  dissections 
during  the  epidemic  of  that  year  in  that  city ;  and,  subsequently,  the  writings 
of  A.  Hosack,  Thomas,  Qros,  Waring,  Lawrence,  Townsend,  A.  Smith,  Kelly, 
I^ott,  Hayne,  Hogg,  Harrison,  Cartwright,  Barrington,  and  others,  abound 
in  useful  details  on  the  important  subject  before  us.     In  Europe,  and  in 
tropical  regions  too,  similar  researches  were  early  made  and  hare  continued  to 
engross  attention  at  almost  every  return  of  the  disease,  and  the  resi!iUs  ob- 
tained laid  before  the  profession  with  more  or  less  minuteness  and  accuracy. 
It  may  be  premised  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  cases  present  themselves— 
especially  when  the  disease  has  proved  quickly  or  suddenly  fatal,  or  run  a 
rapid  course — ^in  which  no  organic  or  textural  alteration  appreciable  to  the 
senses  has  been  discovered  on  dissection,  all  the  organs  and  tissues  exhibit- 
ing, apparently,  their  normal  condition,  without  thickening,  softness,  swelling, 
congestion,  redness,  or  too  Kttle  of  any  of  them  to  enable  us  to  refer  to  them 
any  agency  in  the  e£fect  produced.^    But  such  instances  are  comparatively 
rare,  and  may  be,  nay,  have  been  observed  in  other  diseases,  on  the  nature  of 
▼hich  pathological'  anatomy  has  thrown  much  light.    In  the  majority  of  cases, 
gome — often  considerable — morbid  changes  are  found  in  one  or  more  parts, 
internal  or  external,  by  which  the  disease  can  usually  be  identified,  and  which 
are  more  or  less  calculated  to  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  its  pathology. 

A.  Surface.— jWlih  very  few  exceptions,  the  surface  of  the  body  is  more 
or  less  discoloured,- and  generally  presents  a  yellow  colour  varying  from  a 
pale  or  light  to  a  dark  orange  or  brown  tint.  In  many  cases,  the  skin 
assumes  a  greenish  or  mahogany,  or  leaden  hue,  or  even  becomes  purple 
or  black.     The  former,  or  lighter  shades,  are  usually  encountered  in  sub- 

'  An  Account  of  the  Yellow  or  Malignant  Fever,  &c„  pp.  77,  by  9.  Jackson. 

*  Obserrations  on  the  Pathology  of  Cases  of  Yellow  Fever  admitted  into  the  Pennsyl- 
nnia  Hospital  daring  the  summer  of  1858,  by  T.  H.  Bache,  M.Di  Am.  Joum.,  July, 
1854,  p.  121. 

»  Caldwell's  Autobiography,  pp.  269,  260. 

*  Med.  Repos.,  ii.  249 ;  Currie,  pp.  73,  798. 

*  Arnold,  p.  24 ;  Guyon,  ^R^ponse  ^  Mr.  Lefort,  p.  49 ;  Bally,  Typhus  d'Am^rique, 
p.  202,  note. 
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jects  carried  o£f  rapidly  and  by  an  inflammatory  attack ;  the  latter  in  those 
whose  disease  was  of  a  malignant  or  protraoted  character.  In  some  cases, 
a  pale  yellow  line,  mingling  with  the  other,  colours,  can  be  traced  from  the 
nose  to  the  pubis.  The  discoloration  is  more  or  less  diffused  over  the  sur- 
face, occupying  only  the  face  or  eyes,  neck  and  chest,  or  the  whole  body.  It 
is  generally  deeper  on  the  face  and  trunk  than  on  the  extremiUes.  It  in- 
creases in  depth  and  extent  after  death,  when  it  usually  manifests  itself 
in  those  who,  during  life,  were  not  affected  with  jaundice.*  The  same 
appearances  which  have  been  noticed  not  only  in  this  city,  but  also  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  haice,  in  like  manner,  been  recorded  in  Europe* 
and  in  the  West  Indies  ;•  and  their  occurrence  everywhere  goes  far  to  prove 
the  identity  of  the  disease  in  those  various  latitudes.  Everywhere  cases 
occur  in  which  the  jaundice  colour  is  but  faint,  or  is  totally  absent.  Every- 
where it  increases  after  death,  or  appears  then  if  it  had  not  existed  before ; 
everywhere  the  skin,  at  times,  assumes  the'  dark  mahogany  and  leaden  hues 
described,  and  everywhere  the  discoloration  is  deeper  on  the  trunk  and 
face  than  on  the  extremities.  That,  in  some  places,  some  of  the  peculiar 
shades  mentioned  may  have  been  noticed  more  frequently  than  in  others, 
may  be  true;  but^  from  this,  no  proof  of  non-identity  can  be  adduced;  inas- 
much as  the  same  diversity  has  been  noticed  at  different  seasons  in  the  same 
place,  while  at  all  times  during  the  prevalence  of  a  particular  epidemic, 
other  cases,  exhibiting  the  darker  appearances,  have  been  noticed. 

B.  Depending  and  projecting  parts,  such  as  the  scrotum,  penis,  fingers, 
toes,  and  ears,  which,  especially  a  short  period  before  dissolution,  are  often 
very  dark  and  discoloured  from  the  stagnation  of  blood,  become,  as  do  also 
the  back  and  neck,  of  a  dark  purplish  hue.  These  ecchymoses  sometimes 
occupy — ^in  spots  of  different  sizes  or  shape,  round  or  in  stripes — other 
parts  of  the  body  :  the  forehead,  upper  portion  of  the  face,  as  also  the  trunk 
and  extremities.*  The  latter  depend  on  the  disease,  and  appear  before 
death.     The  former  are  cadaveric  effects.     (Pariset,  p.  340.) 

c.  Besides  these  ecchymoidal  spots,  the  surface  is  sometimes  more  or  less 
covered  with  others  of  a  minute  size,  bearing  some  analogy  to  petechiae,  or 

»  Rush,  iii.  84 ;  Kelly,  xiv.  381 ;  S.  Jackson,  p.  63 ;  Rochoux,  p.  349 ;  Deveze,  p.  58 ; 

Ralph,  ii.  79;  Lawrence,  x.  70,  220;  Townsend,  p.  192;  J.  Davy,  Ed.  Journ.,  Ixxii.  280; 

Dalmas,  p.  14;  A.  Smith,  xxv.  602,  3;  Hogg,  i.  412;  R.  Arnold,  317;  Bache,  xxvii.  121. 
*  Gillkrcst,  ii.  274,  5;    Louis,  p.  63;    Fellowes,  p.  60;    Palloni,  p.  10;    Burnett,  pp. 

44,  242;  Parisot,  p.  340;  Rochoux,  p.  623;  Arejula,  p.  419. 

»  R.  Jackson,  Tr.,  p.  204;  Pugnet,  p.  361;  Vatable,  p.  347:  Gillespie,  p.  69;  Ralph, 

ii.  779;  Savardsy,  p.  463;  Frost,  xiii.  32 ;    Dariste,  p.  103  ^    Malier,  p.  886;    Rochoux, 

p.  849;  Fever  of  Cayenne  (1850),  p.  161;    Copland,  iU.  143;    Blair,  p.  90;   Chambolle, 

xiii.  200 ;  Joubert,  pp.  970,  983,  986,  6. 
%  *'8.  Jackson,  p.  63;  Kelly,  xlv.  381 ;  Deveze,  p.  38 ;  Gillkrest.  ii.  274;  Lawrence,  x. 

^.         76,  270;  Ralph,  ii.  79;  Bache,  xxvii.  221 ;    Valentin,  p.  170,  178;    Townsend,  pp.  161, 
|.  IM;  Rochoux,  pp.  349,  624;  Maher,  p.  886;  Louis,  p.  64;  Harrison,  ii.  186;  Savardsy, 

p.  468;  Pariset,  p.  340;    Chambolle,  xiii.  200;    Catel,  p.  12;    Burnett,  pp.  44,  46,  306, 

&c. ;  Ruft,  p.  17;  Berthe,  p.  182  ;  Caisergues,  p.  174;  Dariste,  p.  102 ;  Fellowes,  p.  69; 

Vtlasquez,  pp.  17,  18;  Pariset,  46,  60;  Fever  of  Cayenne  (1860),  p.  162. 
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partaking  in  some  respects  of  their  nature,  and  increasing  in  number  aftet 
death.* 

The  cellalar  membrane  and  fat  on  incision  are  found*,  in  many  cases,  to 
partake  of  the  yellow  colour  of  the  skin.'  This  oc(?urs  more  frequently  in 
ordinary  than  in  malignant  or  congestive  cases. 

D.  ExtraTasations  of  blood  in  the  cellular  membrane  under  the  skin  and 
in  the  interstices  of  the  muscles,  are  not  uncommonly  found  both  in  tem- 
perate and  tropical  regions,  and  have  been  noticed  in  this  city." 

£.  In  some  cases,  livid  and  gangrenous  spots  are  found  on  portions  of  the 
body-,  and  in  instances  where  during  life  the  skin  was  the  seat  of  erysipelas, 
t>r  other  forms  of  inflammatory  changes,  of  anthrax,  &c.,  traces  of  these  are 
dlscoTered  after  dcath.^ 

F.  The  joints  and  muscles  are  generally  rigid  and  stiff,  becoming  more  so 
soon  after  death.' 

o.  The  face,  in  some  cases,  is  found  tumefied,**  while  in  others  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  shrunken,  both  in  the  yellow  fever  of  tropical  climates,  and  in  that 
of  this  country  and  Europe.''  . 

H.  In  individuals  who  have  died  of  the  malignant  form  of  the  disease, 
the  muscles  are  often  found  of  a  dusky  or  dark  hue.  They  are  softened  in 
texture  and  easily  torn  or  broken  down  by  pressure.  In  other  cases, 
and  especially  af^r  ordinary  and  inflammatory  cases,  those  parts  exhibit 
tittle  or  no  change  in  poiiit  of  colour  and  firmness."  They  are  sometimes 
foond  of  a  pale  colour,  and  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  having  been 
tabmitted  to  a  prolonged  maceration." 

Gerehro- Spinal  Organs,.^-The  brain,  in  all  its  parts,  is  often  found  free 
from  diseased  changes.  Such  was  the  case  in  this  city  in  1793.*"  We  are  also 
told  that  in  1805  dissections  revealed  no  unequivocal  appearances  of  inflam- 
mation in  that  organ.^^  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  results  of  the  exami- 
nations instituted  in  1820  ;^  and  similar  observations  have  been  recorded  in 

'  Rochoux,  pp.  349,  524 ;  Fever  of  Cayenne  (1860),  p.  162. 

•  Vatable,  p.  849;  Gillkrest,  ii.  295;  S.  Jackson,  p.  53;  Arejula,  p.  419;  Dariste,  p. 
103;  Fellowes,  p.  69;  O'Halloran,  p.  187  ;  Deyeze,  p.  59;  Townsend,  p.  190;  Gillespie* 
p.  69. 

•  Fellowes,  p.  67;  Gillkrest,  p.  277;  J.  Smith,  xxxv.  45;  Kochoux,  p.  880;  Maher,  p. 
886;  Furlong,  p.  290;  R.  Hosack,  p.  16;  Catel,  p.  12;  Pariset,  p.  841;  Deveze,  p.  80; 
YaleDtio,  p.  170;  Fever  of  Cayenne,  p.  162. 

•  Rochoux.  p.  524;  Maher,  p.  886;  Pugnet,  p.  361 ;  Chisholm,  i.  169;  Gillespie,  p* 
158;  Desportes,  i.  200,  214,  223;  Hillary,  p.  152;  Kcraudren  (Arch.  G^n.),  xv.  459; 
Savar^sy,  p.  277,  &c.     See  Chapter  on  Affections  of  the  Skin. 

»  Deveze,  p.  59 ;  Rush,  iii.  89 ;  Louis,  p.  53 ;  Palloni,  p.  10 ;  Nott,  ix.  281 ;  Rochoux, 
p.  360:  Savaresy,  p.  463;  Bache,  xxvii.  121. 

•  Rochoux,  p  349. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  624 ;  Savaresy,  p.  463 ;  Pariset,  pp.  17,  46,  50. 
»  Gillkrest,  ii.  274,  5 ;  Kelly,  xiv.  381 ;  Copland,  iiL  143. 

•  Fever  of  Cayenne  (1860),  p.  162. 
■  Rush,  iii.  92. 

"  Caldwell,  p.  98;  Lowber,  Mus.,  v.  21 ;  Parrish,  Mub.,  iiL  188. 
"  S.  Jackson,  p.  78. 
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other  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  Europe,  and  tropical  climates/  where  I 
is  not  annsnal  for  the  brain  to  present  no  appreciable  lesions ;  or,  at  any  rate 
none  indicative  of  the  existence  of  prior  inflammation.  On  the  other  hand 
in  a  few  eases  in  lt98,  in  1802,  and  at  other  seasons  here,  and  more  01 
less  frequently  in  other  places,  the  brain  and  its  membranes  haTe  presentee 
marks  of  acknowledged  inflammation — ^great  redness  of  the  substance,  par 
tial  injection,  thickening,  opacity,  grayish  spots,  together  with  engorgemen 
of  the  vessels  and  sinuses,  effusion,  &c.' — or  appearances  which,  though  noi 
so  specifically  stated,  we  may  infer  to  have  been  of  that  character.* 

But,  though  traces  of  inflammation  are  thus  found  to  present  themselrea 
though  by  some  writers  they  are  represented  as  occurring  ia  all  cases,  aBC 
constituting  one  of  the  main  anatomical  characters  of  the  disease,  they  an 
acknowledged  by  many  more,  and,  so  far  as  my  own  obseryations  go,  rer] 
justly,  as  being  absent  in  a  greater  number  of  cases — ^perhaps  in  the  largei 
number — the  proportion  varying  in  different  epidemics.  Dr.  Evans  state 
that  he  discovered  meningitis  in  17  out  of  37  cases  he  dissected,  and  iha 
inflammation  of  the  cerebral  mass  itself  was  of  rare  occurrence  (p.  230) 
Dr.  McArthur  found  inflammation  to  fail  in  half  the  number  of  dissectioBi 
even  among  those  who  had  had  delirium  (p.  349). 

Dr.  Maher,  who,  in  Martinique  in  1827,  found  in  almost  every  case  h 
dissected-— 30 — ^marks  of  arachnoiditis,  and  not  unfrequently  softening  0 
the  encephalic  mass,  admits  that  subsequently,  at  the  Havana,  he  discoverei 
similar  alterations  in  two  cases  only  (p.  885).  It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  OiU 
krest,^  that  in  the  course  of  the  epidemic  at  Gibraltar,  in  1828,  as  well  as  01 
"  other  occasions  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere,  extensive  observation 
-carefully  conducted  have  quite  negatived  any  assertion  made  from  time  U 
time  as  to  morbid  changes  in  the  substances  of  the  brain ;  as  an  inordinat 
quantity  of  fluid  in  its  cavities,  or  under  its  coverings ;  remarkable  conges 
tions ;  extravasation  of  blood ;  the  effusion  of  lymph,  &c. ;  even  where  pro 
found  coma  had  taken  place  in  the  Gibraltar  cases,  morbid  states  by  whid 
this  might  be  explained,  were  not  discovered ;  and  the  deviations  from  per 
fectly  natural  states,  observed  in  any  cases,  were  considered  by  those  who  hac 
most  opportunities  of  making  the  examinations  as  nothing  more  than  th< 
fortuitous  appearances  which  present  themselves  in  a  proportion  of  instances 
no  matter  from  what  disease  death  is  produced,  and  which,  as  is  now  gene 
rally  admitted,  may  arise  from  stasis,  or  the  longer  duration  of  the  las 
agonies  in  particular  instances."     *'  Cadaveric  changes,  too,"  Dr.  G.  adds 

»  Davy,  Ed.  Journ.,  Ixxii.  280;  Waring,  p.  48;  Pailset,  p.  843;  Rochoiix,pp.  526,  6 
Bally,  pp.  187,  8;  Maher,  p.  886;  Gillkrest,  ii.  276;  Harrison,  ii.  137. 

*  Rush,  iv.  44;  Ffirth,  p.  35;  Dickson,  p.  367;  Burnett,  pp.  45,  806;  Erans,  p.  230 
Louis,  p.  306;  Bancroft,  p.  36;  Maher,  p.  885;  Catel,  p.  12;  Rochoux,  p.  870;  Palloni 
p.  1*7 ;  GiUespie,  p.  70 ;  Ralph,  ii.  79 ;  Vatable,  p.  347 ;  Imray,  liii.  91 ;  O'Halloran 
p.  198;    Cartwright,  ix.  39;   Osgood,  p.  12;    McArthur,  p.  849 ;   Chambolle,  xiii.  200 

^Uferty  de  la  S.,  p.  577;  Desportes,  i.  204;  Frost,  xiu.  252;  R.  Jackson,  Sketch,  i.  8S 
118. 

•  Dahnas,  p.  16;  Sarar^sy,  pp.  469,  470.  <  Cyclopedia,  ii.  276, 
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"  have,  no  donbt,  giTen  rise  to  mistakes,  particularly  to  too  great  vascu- 
kritj  or  congestion  in  the  posterior  and  more  dependent  parts  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  as  it  has  regarding  the  most  dependent  folds  of  the 
mtestines." 

From  these  facts,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  dissections  which 
I  noticed,  and  in  others  performed  in  this. city  and  various  parts  of  this  coun- 
try and  elsewhere,*  traces  of  inflammation  in  the  brain,  and  in  its  enveloping 
Bembranes,  were  seldom  if  ever  found ;  th^at,  bj  those  who  speak  of  them  as 
common  occurrences,  it  is  admitted  that  in  a  greater  or  less  kiumber  of  cases 
meh  traces  are  not  discovered,  and  that  the  opinion  of  the  existence  of  cerebral 
ind  meningeal  inflammation  has  often  been  predicated  on  the  discovery  of 
dianges  which  were  probably  due  to  other  morbid  conditions,  we  may  safely 
eoDclude  that  inflammation  of  those  parts,  though  doubtless  occurring 
lometimes  in  yellow  fever,  and  leaving  its  usual  textural  effect?  behind,  is  far 
from  being  a  frequent  attendant  on  the  disease,  and  must,  therefore,  not  be 
fiewed  as  characteristic  of  the  latter.  But,  while  traces  o(  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cerebrtd  organs  are  but  seldom  found,  it  is  not  unusual  to  discover 
in  those  parts  changes  of  an  abnormal  character,  and  which  have  often  been 
mistaken  for  evidences  of  true  phlegmasia.  In  many  cases,  the  pericranium, 
&e  sinuses,  and  vessels  of  the  brain  are  found  more  or  less  gorged,  or  con- 
gested with  blood.'  In  a  certain  number  the  membranes,  alone  or  together 
rith  the  brain,  are  injected  throughout  or  in  patches  f  and,  in  not  a  few, 
water  of  a  linipid  or  yellow  colour,  or  mixed  with  blood,  is  effused  in  the 
Tentricles,  at  the  basis,  or  on  the  surfaces,  or  in  the  membranes.^ 

Spincd  Marrow In  the  -dissections  performed  in  this  city,  the  spinal 

marrow  was  sometimes  found  more  or  less  gorged  with  blood,  and  its  mem- 
inanes  apparently  the  seat* of  what  some  would  denominate  inflammation.  Dr. 
Cartwright,  of  Natchez,  examined  that  organ  in  four  cases,  and  in  all  the 
tfachnoid  and  pia  mater  presented,  as  he  informs  us,  the  usual  appearances  of 
inflammation,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  the  same  membranes  within  the 
eraniom.  The  lumbar  and  sacral  portions  appeared  more  diseased  than 
the  cervical  and  dorsal.  The  delicate  tissues  investing  the  nerves  going  o£f 
from  the  medulla  spinalis  where  those  nerves  passed  through  any  inflamed 

I  Joabert,  pp.  986,  6;  Lowber,  Med.  Mas.,  v.  31,  82;  B.  Arnold,  p.  318;  Bache, 
acviL  121,  &c. ;  Cayenne  (1850),  p.  1C5. 

*  Blmir,  p.  99;  Hacket;  Med.-Cbir.  Bev.,  XYi.290;  Harrison,  ii.  137;  Pariset,  p>  343; 
Dalmas,  p.  16;  Bocboux,  p.  370;  Pugnet,  pp.  361,  2;  Balpb,  ii.  79;  Bancroft,  p.  36; 
Fever  of  Cayenne  (1850),  p.  165;  Bufz,  Examiner,  iii.  70;  Catel,  p.  12;  J.  Davy,  Ed. 
Joam.,  Ixxii.  280;  Lawrence,  x.  3,  5,  255;  Imray,  Ixiy.  330;  Bacbe,  xxyii.  121,  4. 

*  Bally,  p,  187;  Burnett,  pp.  46,  806;  Kelly,  xiv.  381;  Harrison,  ii.  137;  Pugnet, 
pp.  861,  2;  Bancroft,  p.  86 ;  Bufz,  Examiner,  iii.  70;  Cartwrigbt,  p.  39;  Lawrence,  x. 
256. 

*  Bally,  p.  187;  Maher,  p.  885;  Harrison,  ii.  137;  Bacbe,  xxvii.  124;  l!)alma8,  p.  16; 
Pugnet,  p.  861 ;  Bancroft,  p.  36;  Bufz,  Examiner,  iii.  70;  Catel,  p.  12;  Waring,  p.  48 ; 
Pariset,  p  343 ;  Cartwright,  ix.  30 ;  Lawrence,  x.  7 ;  Tbomas,  p.  186 ;  Bocboux,  pp. 
872,  526,  527;  Cayenne  (1850),  165;  Hacket,  XTi.  290;  Blair,  p.  100. 
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part,  were  found  of  a  scarlet  colour.*  The  results  obtained  in  New  Orleans 
by  Thomas  were  not  very  different — effusion  of  blood  in  the  vertebral  canal, 
redness  of  the  arachnoid  and  other  membranes — sometimes  more  particularly 
in  the  dorsal  region,  and  extending  along  the  nerves  (pp.  131-6).  Those 
noted  by  O'Halloran  in  Spain  do  not  differ  very  materially  from  the  fore- 
going (pp.  1 87, 1 95).  Other  physicians  have  found  a  sanguine  effusion  in  some 
portion  of  the  canal,  and  an  injection  of  the  membranes  or  of  the  whole  organ, 
and  generally  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  serous  fluid — rarely  a  change  of 
consistence  in  the  marrow  itself;'  while  others,  again,  have  not  found  the  parts 
to  vary  from  the  natural  standard,  or  to  present  appearances  different  from 
those  exhibited  after  other  acute  diseases.'  In  only  one  case  among  those 
recorded  by  Louis  (p.. 806),  the  dura  mater  was  of  a  cltear  and  livid  red 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  There  was  about  a  spoonful  of  serum  of  a  pale 
red  colour  in  the  lower  part  of  the  arachnoid,  and  the  spinal  marrow  was 
flaccid  through  its  whole  extent,  without  having  lost  its  cohesion. 

Whether  the  changes  found  in  the  spinal  organs  are  to  be  referred  to  in- 
flammation, may  very  properly  be  doubted.  More  properly  are  they  to  be 
referred  to  mere  congestion,  which  has  but  too  often  been  mistaken  for  the 
former,  and  to  the  hemorrhagic  tendency  which,  as  we  have  seen,  constitutes 
a  main  characteristic  of  the  disease.  If,  indeed,  the  medulla,  or  its  mem- 
branes*, have  presented  unequivocal  marks  of  the  inflammatory  process,  such 
cases  may  reasonably  be  viewed  as  exceptional-^the  effect  of  an  accidental 
complication — and  not  as  forming  an  essential  part  of  the  disease.  Nor  is  it 
less  true,  that  the  unaltered  condition  of  the  parts  in  most,  or  at  least  very 
many,  cases ;  the  fact  that  their  redness,  in  some  instances,  •  is  no  indica- 
tion of  the  prior  existence  of  acute  morbid  action,  and  is  often  found  after 
other  and  very  dissimilar  diseases;  added  to  the  circumstance  that  the  serous 
effusion  described  as  discovered  in  manv  instances  cannot  be  viewed  as  a 
proof  of  prior  disease,  since  it  is  found  in  subjects  who  have  died  from  the 
most  opposite  causes,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  so  far  as  our  information 
extends,  we  are  not  to  look  to  the  spinal  organs  for  the  seat  of  any  morbid 
change  of  importanc6j  or  peculiar  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  yellow  fever. 

Ganglionic  System. — Dr.  Cartwright,  of  Natchez,  found  the  ganglia  and 
the  ganglionic  nerves  in  a  diseased  state,  and  their  investing  membranes 
inflamed.  '*  The  semilunar  ganglions  and  coeliac  plexus  were,  in  particular, 
highly  diseased.  The  membranes  immediately  investing  these  ganglions 
and  their  plexuses,  were  of  a  deep  scarlet,  and,  in  some  places,  of  a  black 
colour.  This  inflammation  was  not  confined  to  the  tissues  immediately 
investing  the  nerves,  but  extended  to  the  neighbouring  tissues,  especially 
of  the  semilunar  ganglion.  The  whole  of  the  membranes  inclosing  the 
nerves  denominated  the  solar  plexus,  lying  upon  the  coeliac  and  superior 
mesenteric  arteries,  were  black  with  inflammation.     The  cellular  substance 

'  Med.  Recorder,  ix.  40. 

•  Pariset,  pp.  843-6;  Bally,  p.  187;  Harrison,  ii.  137;  Cayenne,  1850,  p.  166; 
Blair,  p.  100. 

*  Cyclopedia,  ii.  277;  Louis,  p.  63 ;  Bochoux,  p.  525. 
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investing  the  hepatic  plexus,  as  it  extends  oyer  the  hepatic  artery  and 
Tena  portaram,  the  splenic,  the  mesenteric,  and  renal  plexuses,  together  with 
the  cardiac  and  pulmonary  plexuses,  were  found  to  be  of  a  scarlet  colour. 
In  a  word,  the  delicate  tissues  investing  the  whole  of  the  ganglionic  system 
of  nerves  were  more  or  less  inflamed."  This  inflammation  was  found  in  all 
of  seventeen  subjects  examined.^  The  editor  of  the  Londen  Medical  Reposi- 
tory (Jane,  1825),  also  informs  us  that  he  has  often  found  the  ganglia  in- 
flamed on  dissecting  individuals  who  had  died  of  yellow  and  other  fevers. 

Prom  the  uniform  integrity  of  the  cerebral  functions  in  the  first  stages  of 
the  yellow  fever — ^the  extremely  frequent  integrity  of  those  ■  functions  to 
almost  the  last  moments  of  existence  in  its  '*  congestive"  or  most  intense  and 
fearful  form — together  with  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  (in  the  last-men- 
tioned form  especially)  the  secretions  are  suspended,  Dr.  Gillkrest  was  in- 
daced  to  infer-that  the  ganglionic  system  was  involved  very  prominently  in  the 
series  of  morbid  actions."  But  he  does  not  appear  to  have  found  any  patho- 
logical changes  in  those  parts  calculated  to  render  his  opinion  otherwise  than 
Goifjectural.  Other  inquirers  have  found  no  appreciable  lesions  in  the  gan- 
glia;' and,  in  none  of  the  examinations  that  I  have  witnessed,  was  anything 
of  importance  found  in  these,  or  in  the  plexuses  and  nerves.  From  this,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  same  parts  have  been  found  inflamed,  and  otherwise  dis- 
eased, in  other  maladies  having  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the  yellow  fever — 
as  tetanas,  for  example,*  and  diarrhoea,  as  also  in  fevers  but  remotely  allied  to 
the  latter* — and  considering,  besides,  that  it  would  seem  to  have  become  some- 
what of  a  fashion  to  place  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia  all  diseases  the  patho- 
logy of  which  is  obscure,  we  may  conclude,  not  only  that  the. morbid  changes 
in  question  are  not  always  present  in  yellow  fever,  but  also  that  they  eiist 
without  giving  rise  i;o  the  disease,  and  hence,  when  present,  are  not  to  be 
Tiewed  as  among  its  true  anatomical  characters. 

Thoracic  Organs.    Lungs The  dissections  made  in  this  city  go  to  show 

that,  in  general,  the  respiratory  organs  present  no  appearances  indicating 
that  they  partake  largely  and  necessarily  in  the  diseased  action  of  the  system 
in  yellow  fever.  In  1193,  they  were  found  perfectly  sound  by  Drs.  Physick 
and  Cathrall."  A  similar  exemption  in  the  lungs  from  disease  of  importance 
has  been  noticed  by  other  authors  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in  Europe, 
and  the  West  Jndies.'^  In  other  cases,  the  substance  of  these  organs  is  in 
a  state  of  inflammation,  presenting  the  first,  and,  in.  a  few  cases,  the  second 
degree  of  pneumonia.*  Much  more  generally  the  lungs,  especially  at  the  poste- 

"  Med;  Recorder,  ix.  87.  «  Cyclopedia,  ii.  278.  »  HarrisoD,  ii.  187. 

*  Swan,  An  Essay  on  Tetanas,  founded  on  cases  and  experiments.     London,  1825. 

*  See  Campbell,  Trans,  of  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  vi.  472,  &c. ;  Lobstein. 

•  Rush,  iii.  92;  Deveze,  p.  60;  S.  Jackson,  p.  78;  Caldwell,  p.  99;  Bache,  p.  121; 
Lowber,  t.  20,  &o. 

'  Harrison,  ii.  137;  Rochoux,  pp.  867,  368;  Pariset,  p.  847;  Gillkrest,  ii.  276;  Cham- 
bolle,  xiii.  201 ;  Joubert,  pp.  984-6. 

•  Louis,  p.  65;  Rochoux,  pp.  368,  528;*Palloni,  p.  8;  Periodico  de  la  Soc.  Chir.  di 
Cadix,  ii.  261;  Dickson,  i.  357;  Savar^sy,  p.  460;  Lefort,  p.  677;  Frost,  xiii.  252; 
Bancroft,  p.  83 ;  Cartwright,  ix.  40. 
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rior  or  lower  portion,  are  found  more  or  less  gorged  with  dark-coloured  and 
altered  blood.^  Dr.  R.  Jackson's  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  gangrenous 
form  of  West  Indian  fever  will  apply  to  a  state  of  things  not  unfrequentlj 
noticed  here  and  elsewhere.  **  The  lungs  were  frequently  blacky  resembling 
a  sponge — sometimes  >  throughout,  sometimes  partially ;  in  substance  some- 
times firm  and  dense,  not  unlike  the  substance  of  the  spleen  (i.  89),  or  gorged 
with  blood,  black  and  dissolved"  (i.  94).  When  thus  engorged,  they  do  not 
retreat  or  collapse  when  the  sternum  is  removed  {Harrison^  13T).  Not  un- 
frcquently  the  surface  of  the  lungs  is  covered  with  black  melsenic  patches  or 
ecchymoses  of  from  two  to  five  lines  in  diameter,  or  masses  of  the  same  colour 
impermeable  to  the  air.' 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages,  though  sometimes  injected,  or 
spotted  with  blood,  or  even  inflamed,'  is  in  general  free  from  any  morbid 
change.  In  Gibraltar,  in  1828,  according  to  Louis  (p.  64),  this  preserration 
of  the  normal  condition  was  more  uniform  and  remarkable  than  is  found  to 
be  the  case  in  individuals  who  die  of  the  acute  febrile  diseases  of  Paris. 

The  pleura  is  usually  unaltered,*  the  ecchymoid  spots  noticed  upon  it  being 
situated  in  the  cellular  membrane  beneath  or  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs, 
and  not  affecting  the  tissue.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  has  been  found  in- 
flamed, or  containing  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  effused  serum  of  a  yel- 
lowish, orange,  or  reddish  colour,^  with  or  without  marks  of  Inflammation. 
In  a  few,  again,  the  fluid  effused  is  of  a  sanguinolent  character,  and  resem- 
bleSj  more  or  less  closely,  the  black  vomit.'  ' 

Heart, — The  substance  of  the  heart,  like  ihat  of  other  muscles,  is  some- 
times of  a  dusky  colour,  and  softer,  and  more  flabby  than  natural,  and  easily 
broken  down  by  pressure  between  the  fingers.^  In  other,  and  perhaps  a 
greater  number  of  instances,  the  organ  retains  its  patural  appearance.® 

Professor  Riddell,  during  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  New  Orleans  in 
1853,  examined  the  substance  of  the  heart  under  the  microscope,  and  found  the 
muscular  fibres  affected  with  molecular  degeneration  or  disarrangement — all 
traces  of  striation  having  disappeared,  and  giving  way  to  a  granular  condition. 

>  Palloni,  p.  10 ;  Rufz,  p.  17;  Bally,  p.  190;  Deveic,  p.  60 ;  Harrison,  ii.  137;  Vatablc, 
p.  348;  Gillespio,  p.  70  ;  Rochoux,  p.  368;  Pariset,  p.  348, 368  ;  Ffirth,  p.  36 ;  J.  Davy, 
Ed.  J.,  Ixxii.  280;  Ralph,  ii.  80;  Fever  of  Cayenne  (1850),  p.  168;  Blair,  p.  99;  R.  Ar- 
nold, p.  318;  Hacket,  xvi.  290;  McArthur,  p.  349;  Savar^sy,  p.  460;  Lefort,  p.  677; 
Caisergues,  p.  182 ;  Dalmas,  p.  16. 

«  Arejula,  p.  427;  Louis,  p.  65;  Rochoux,  pp.  368,  628;  Bally,  p.  190;  Gillkrest,  ii. 
276  ;  T.  Smith,  Ed.  J.,  xxxv.  44  ;  Cayenne  (1860),  p.  168  ;  Hayne,  Charleston  J.,  vii.  18; 
Fellowes,  p.  68 ;  Deveze,  p.  60. 

»  Harrison,  ii.  187 ;  Pugnet,  p.  362;  Savardsy,  p.  460;  Blair,  p.  99;  Smith,  Ed.  J., 
xxxv.  44;  Cartwright,  ix.  40;  Bache,  xxvii.  122,  3,  6. 

«  Louis,  p.  73 ;  Rochoux,  p.  367,  628. 

»  Palloni,  p.  10;  Pugnet,  p.  362;  Bache,  xxvii.  122;  Bally,  190;  Rochoux,  p.  628. 

6  Parrish,  Med.  Mus.,  iii.  191 ;  Merrill,  Med.  Essays,  p.  7. 

7  Gillkrest,  ii.  274;  Rufz,  p.  17;  Louis,  p.  76;  Evans,  p.  228;  Ralph,  ii.  80;  Ro- 
choux, p.  369;  Blair,  p.  99;  Copland,  iu.  148. 

»  Palloni,  p.  11;  Harrison,  ii.  187  ;  Evans,  p.  228;  Rochoux,  pp.  809,  629. 
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''I  first  observed  this  remarkable  change  of  the  molecular  structure  of  the  heart 
in  jeUow  fever  on  the  11th  of  August,  1854,  in  the  heart  of  Maria  Mier  (set. 
tirentj-five),  a  section  of  which,  twelve  hours  after  death,  was  brought  to  me 
bv  Dr.  Macgibbon.  Mostly  through  the  autopsies  made  by  the  same  gen- 
tleman, I  have  since  had  opportunities  to  examine  nearly  thirty  yellow  fever 
hearts.  In  general,  the  molecular  change  is  either  complete  or  well-marked ; 
rarely,  it  is  very  slight  or  imperceptible.  Different  portions  of  voluntary 
muscle  from  the  same  cases  manifested  no  perceptible  change,  no  loss  of 
striation."  The  molecular  degeneration  of  the  heart  can  always,  according 
to  Prof.  Riddell,  be  satisfactorily  made  out,  affirmatively  or  negatively,  with 
a  good  microscope.^ 

The  pericardium,  which  generally  appears  healthy,  sometimes  contains  a 
notable,  though, not  unusual  quantity  of  serous  fluid  of  a  yellow  or  reddish 
colour.'  In  one  case,  mentioned  by  Catel  (p.  12),  the  membrane  was  in- 
flamed and  partly  filled  with  blood,  red  and  coagulated.  In  others,  there  is 
an  effusion  without  inflammation  (Pariset,  p.  348). 

In  a  case  described  by  Dr.  Bache,  and  which  I  saw,  **the  pericardium  con- 
tained four  fluidounces  of  a  very  turbid  greenish  brown  fluid,  resembling 
black  vomit,  which,  being  poured  into  a  bottle,  and  allowed  to  stand  a  short 
time,  separated  into  two  portions,  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  of  a  white 
or  pale  yellow,  while  the  rest  remained  of  the  original  colour.  An  examina- 
tion  by  the  microscope  proved  the  brownish  fluid  to  be  altered  blood-cor- 
puscles, with  less  of  the  granular  amorphous  matter  than  is  usually  found  in 
the  genuine  black  vomit."  No  epithelial  scales  could  be  detected.  ''The 
whitish  fluid  was  pus.  The  heart  itself  was  stained  of  a  dark  colour  at  its 
base,  and  the  pericardium  was  minutely  injected  in  points"  (Bache,  xxvii.  123). 

The  endocardium,  in  some  cases,  is  slightly  red,  apparently  the  effect  of 
staining.  In  many  others  it  is,  as  well  as  the  fibrous  parts,  the  valves,  &c., 
of  a  yellow  colour,  which  often  extends  into  the  aorta  and  the  larger  vessels. 
On  the  surface  of  the  former,  spots,  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  pete<;hi8B, 
are  sometimes  discovered.'  The  cavities  of  the  heart  contain  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  blood,  which,  except  in  a  few  epidemics,  or  in  some  cases  during 
every  season,  has  usually  been  found  dark,  and,  for  the  most  part,  grumous 
or  fluid,  with  or  without  coagula  of  the  same  colour.^  In  a  large  number  of 
cases  these  cavities — the  ventricles  particularly — contain  albuminous  con- 
cretions, varying  in  size  and  consistence,  and  of  a  transparent  yellow  colour, 
having  the  appearance  of  meat-jelly  or  fine  amber.*    They  penetrate  some- 

• 

'  Riddell,  MicroscoiMcal  Obs.  pertaining  to  Y.  F. 

*  Makittrick,  p.  95;  Arejula,  pp.  427,  480;*  Palloni,  p.  11 ;  Pugnet,  p.  862;  Ralph, 
ii.  80;  Frost,  xiii.  253;  Bally  (p.  190),  Savar^sy,  p.  460;  Rochoux,  pp.  869,  524; 
Ffirth,  p.  85;  Cayenne  (Fev.  of  1850),  p.  162. 

»  Harrison,  p.  187;  Fev.  of  Cayenne  (1850),  p^  162. 

*  Pariset,  p.  850;  Rufi,  p.  17;  Ffirth,  p.  85;  Arejula,  pp.  426-8;  Pugnet,  p.  862; 
Vatable,  p.  848;  Ralph,  ii.  80;  Louis,  p.  75;  Blair,  p.  99;  Bally,  p.  198;  Rush,  iii. 
92;  Copland,  iii.  144;  Frost,  xiii.  258;  Hacket,  xri.  290;  Stevens,  p.  854;  Townsend, 
p.  190;  Cartwright,  ix.  48;  see  antef  chapter  on  the  Blood,  p.  163. 

*  Rochoux,  p.  529;  Gillkrest,  ii.  276 ;  Louis,  p.  75;  Gillespie,  p.  71;  VaUble,  p.  848; 
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times  into  the  aorta.  Bally  dwells  with  emphasis  on  these  concretions 
(p.  193),  the  existence  of  which,  he  thinks,  he  was  the  first  to  discoTcr. 
Dr.  Pcnnell,  to  whose  essay  reference  has  already  been  made,  states  that  he 
became  attached  to  the- hospital  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  February,  1852,  and  that 
between  that  month  and  the  end  of  May,  he  made  upwards  of  fifty-four  post* 
mortem  examinations  of  individuals  who  had  died  of  yellow  feyer,  and  whose 
disease  he  had  watched  during  life.  *'  A  clot  was  found  in  every  instance, 
with  the  exception  of  those  cases  which  had  been  largely  blooded,  and  even 
these  did  not  always  form  an  exception."  The  clot  was  generally  more  or 
less  round,  of  a  clear  bright  amber  colour,  of  a  gelatinous  appearance,  but, 
upon  closer  examination,  was  found  to  be  much  tougher,  and  evidently 
fibrinous.  Sometimes  the  extremities  of  the  clot  had  small  portions  of  coagu- 
lated blood  adliering  to  them.  When  found  in  the  heart,  the  clot,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  P.,  always  exists  in  the  right  ventricle,  or  ventricle  and  auricle, 
but  is  usually  accompanied  by  another  of  smaller  size  in  the  left.  There 
may  also  be  clots  in  the  vense  cavse,  and  sometimes,  but  less  commonly, 
in  these  alone.* 

Abdominal  Organs.  Stomach. — Of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  the 
stomach  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  one  most  generally  and  seriously  im- 
plicated in  the  yellow  fever,  and  in  which  the  marks  of  disease  are  most 
frequently  discovered  after  death.  Externally,  it  is  sometimes  found  of  a 
yellow  colour;  but  in  other  cases — and,  indeed,  generally — ^it  retains  its  nor- 
mal appearance.  On  opening  the  organ,  it  is  almost  uniformly  found  to 
contain  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  matter  similar  to  that  thrown  up  during 
the  latter  stage  of  the  disease,  and  known  under  the  name  of  black  vomit.* 
In  some  cases,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  consist  of  blood  more  o^  less  pure, 
with  or  without  coagula,  and  generally  combined  with  a  portion  of  glairy  mat- 
ter, and  substances  swallowed  a  short  time  before  death.  In  some  instances,  the 
mucous  coat  is  smeared  over  with  a  dark,  adhesive,  jelly-like  substance  con- 
taining portions  of  blood.'  Under  this  substance,  and  sometimes  when  it 
does  not  exist,  we  find  a  layer  of  grayish  matter  not  unlike  a  mixture  of  lin- 
seed meal.*  In  some  cases,  again,'  the  lining  membrane,  when  cleansed  from 
these  various  coatings,  is  found  to  present  its  normal  appearance,  and  to  be 
perfectly  free  from  any  appreciable  morbid  lesion.-  Indeed,  in  not  a  few 
instances,  it  is  even  whiter  than  in  its  normal  state.* 

J.  Davy,  Edinb.  J.,  Ixxii.  280;  Ralph,  ii.  80;  R.  Jackson,  Sketch,  p.  94,  1st  ed. ;  Catcl, 
p.  12;  Doughty,  pp.  il8,  132,  145;  Rufz,  p.  17;  Pariset,  p.  349;  Ffirth,  p.  35;  Cop- 
land, iii.  144;  Fever  of  Cayenne  (1850),  p.  162;  Cartwright,  ix.  43. 

*  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  xxxvi.  247.     See  Lancet,  April,  1858,  Am.  ed. 
■  See  ante^  chapter  on  Black  Vomit 

*  Gillkrcst,  ii.  275;  Thomas,  p.  132;  Cartwright,  ix.  42;  Rush,  pp.  90,  92;  Hayne, 
vi.  346,  &c. ;  Blair,  p.  101;  Chambolle,  xiii.  201;  Rochoux,  p.  352;  Physick,  Reposit, 
V.  131  ;  Townsend,  p.  190. 

*  Pariset,  p.  353;  Rochoux,  pp.  852,  532;  Chambolle,  xiii.  201. 

«  Harrison,  ii.  139^  Louis,  p.  96;  Waring,  p.  49;  Nott,  ix.  280;  Gillkrest,  ii.  275: 
Savar^sy,  p.  464;  R.  Jackson,  pp.  94-5;  Frost,  xiii.  258;  Desportes,  i.  202;  Physick, 
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Tbe  integrity  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  such  eases — ^the  absence  of  capil- 
lary congestion  or  inflammation — has  been  ascribed  to  the  efifusion  of  the  mat- 
ter of  black  Tomit  or  of  blood,  a  quantity  of  which  is  nearly  always  found  in 
the  riscus.*  But  this  opinion,  which  would  seem  to  receive  support  from  the 
known  origin  of  that  matter,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  quantity  is  often  less 
in  eases  where  thfe  membrane  is  found  most  diseased,  is  supposed  to  be  nega- 
tived by  the  fact  that,  in  some  cases,  the  quantity  is  just  as  large  when  the 
membrane  is  diseased  as  when  healthy,  and  that  in  some,  in  which  the  sto- 
mach was  filled  with  black  fluid,  the  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  were 
found  literally  gorged  with  blood.  Such  instances,  howevei*,  are,  after  all, 
leldom  encountered,  and  the  simultaneous  existence  of  capillary  congestion 
in  the  mucous  membrane  and  sanguineous  effusion  in  the  cavity  of  the  sto- 
mach is  no  proof  that  the  latter  does  not  Usually  relieve  the  former,  but 
merely  shows  that,  in  cases  in  which  it  occurs,  the  hemorrhagic  tendency  has 
been  so  strong  that  the  blood  eff'used  from  the  engorged  capillaries  has  been 
npidly  replaced. 

The  number  of  cases  in  which  the  membrane  is  exempt  from  appreciable 
morbid  change  Is  generally  limited,  and  varies  in  different  places  and  sea- 
sons. According  to  Dr.  Harrison,*  such  cases  are  seldom  met  with  at  New 
Orieans  (p.  139).  Louis  found  three  only  in  the  whole  number  he  dissected 
(p.  96).  Dr.  Blair  mentions  only  four  (p.  92).  Dr.  Nott,  on  the  other 
hand,  found  four  cases  out  of  eight  at  Mobile  in  1843,  and  three  oiit  of  eight 
In  1844  (pp.  279,  80).  They  are  encountered  more  particularly  in  malignant 
cases  in  which  arterial  Reaction  is  but  feeble,  or  in  rapid  cases  of  other 
Tarieties.' 

Much  more  frequently,  the  mucous  membrane  is  found  more  or  less  dis- 
eased, and  presenting  changes,  which,  though  regarded  by  some  as  the  pro- 
dnct  in  most,  if  not  all  cases,  of  capillary  congestion,  of  mere  staining,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  other  morbid  process  than  inflammation,*  are  admitted  by  a 
larg'e  number  of  pathologists  as  indicating — not  all,  but  some — the  prior 
existence  of  the  latter  diseased  condition.  Hence,  by  most  writers  on  the 
yellow  fever,  the  stomach  is  stated  in  positive  terms  to  present  after  death 
decided  marks  of  inflammation ;  or  alterations  are  described  which  are 
known  toPbe  the  effects  of  that  process.* 

T.  181;  Ticknor,  Hi.  229;  Lowber,  Mus.,  v.  19,  23;  Fdrth,  p.  35;  Pairish,  Mus.,  ii. 
188;  S.  JacksoD,  p.  78;  Deveze,  p.  87;  Cartwright,  ix.  412;  Copland,  iii.  143;  Blair, 
p.  92;  Rochoux,  p.  855;  Diet,  des  Sci.  M^d.,  zv.  841;  Hame,  p.  210. 

>  See  antet  chapter  on  Black  Vomit,  pp.  804-5. 

'  Harrison,  p.  189 ;  Hayne,  Charleston  Joum.,  vi.  628 ;  Gillkrest. 

*  Cyclop.,  ii.  275. 

*  Daniel,  pp.  84,  5;  Rufi,  p.  18;  Harrison,  p.  138;  Lempriere,  ii.  104 ;  Keraudren,  p. 
7 ;  Gillkrest,  ii.  275. 

*  Imray,  liii.  90;  Desportcs,  i.  10?;  Moseley,  pp.  441,  2;  J.  Hunter,  pp.  160,  1 ;  Ban- 
croft, p.  89;  Jackson,  Tr.,  p.  265 ;  Gillespie,  p.  09  ;  Vatable,  p.  348;  Osgood,  p.  12; 
Ralph,  ii.  80 ;  McArthur,  p.  349 ;  Lefort,  p.  577 ;  Jackson,  Sketch,  p.  62 ;  Frost,  xiii. 
2bS;  Savar^sy,  p.  461 ;  Dubreuil,  viii.  829;  Barrington,  xii.  816;  WiRing,  p.  49;  Catel, 
p.  12;  Eyans,  p.  216;  Louis,  p.  97;  Bally,  pp.  193,  4;  J.  Mitchell,  Additional  Obs., 
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That  l5ome  of  these  changes  are  of  a  natare  to  justify  the  opinion  of 
those  who  deny  the  truly  inflammatory  character  of  the  local  disease  in 
all  cases,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  many  of 
those  who  have  assumed  that  the  changes  found  are  due  exclusiyely  to  in- 
flammation, have  predicated  that  opinion  on  appearances  which  more  ample 
experience  would  have  shown  to  be  the  result  of  a*  different  morbid  process. 
But  it  is  not  less  true  that,  in  a  lacge  number  of  individuals  who  have  died 
of  the  yellow  fever,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  bears  the  most  un- 
equivocal marks  of  inflammation.  On  both  these  points,  the  following  enn- 
meratiop  of  the  morbid  changes  found  in  that  organ  will  leave  no  doubt : — 

A.  In  some  cases,  the  stomach  is  found  contracted  ;^  in  others  it  is  dis- 
tended.* • 

B.  The  longitudinal  rugsB  are  enlarged.  The  surface  has  often  a  vermi- 
cular appearance,  being  corrugated  and  thrown  into  numerous  folds.' 

c.  The  capillary  vessels  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  injected  with  blood. 
Sometimes  these  vessels  are  literally  gorged ;  to  such  a  degree,  indeed, 
that  portions  of  the  membrane  "cut. and  dried,  have  formed  very  perfect 
preparations,  exhibiting  the  ramifications  of  the  vessels  into  their  minutest 
divisions  in  a  very  beautiful  manner"  (S,  Jackson,  p.  21).* 

D.  The  redness  is,  in  some  cases,  of  a  very  intense  and  dark  hue,  and 
has  been  compared  to  the  redness  produced  in  that  organ  by  the  ingestion  of 
acrid  poisons..*  In  other  instances,  the  colour  is  lighter ;  assuming  a  rose, 
claret-brown,  ruddy,  pale-ash,  greenish  or  yellowish  hue.  In  other  instances, 
again,  the  colour  is  leaden,  livid,  or  even  nearly  black.^ 

£.  This  discoloration  is  either  uniform  in  appearance  or  in  the  form  of 

p.  884;  Warreo,  Revierw  of  the  Mercurial  Practice  in  Feb.  Pis.,  p.  115;  Parimt,  p.  352; 
Belcher,  xxiii.  252;  Palloni,  p.  11;  At'ejula,  pp.  42C,  9;  Riseuno,  in  Burnett,  pp.  242,  3; 
Caldwell,  p.  99 ;  Rush,  iii.  12,  90  ;  lb.,  iv.  44;  Deveie,  p.  63  ;  Ffirth,  p.  36 ;  Lowb^r, 
Mas.,  V.  19;  Steward,  Mus.,  ii.  303;  S.  Jaokson,  p.  78;  Lawrence,  x.  87,  253,  &c. ; 
Physick,  Rcpos.,  v.  180 ;  Cartwright,  ix.  41 ;  Thomas,  p.  132;  Dalmas,  p.  15  ;  Townsend, 
p.  190;  Barton,  xy.  89,40;  Parrish,  Mus.,  iii.  188;  Smith,  xxv.  504;  Ticknor,  iii. 
231,  2;  O'Halloran,  p.  186;  Pym,  Ed.  J.,xxxv.  12;  T.  Smith,  ib.,  xxxv.44;  Proudfoot, 
xxvii.  257;  Moultrie,  p.  14;  Imraj,  liii.  90;  lb.,  Ixiv.  880;  Pugnei,  p.  363;  Ramsey, 
Charleston  Journ.,  ii.  627  t  R-  Arnold,  pp.  817,  318 ;  ChamboUe,  xiiL  20]«;  FeTer  of 
Cayenne  (1850),  p.  163;  Dickson,  p.  357;  Bache,  xxvii.  123. 

*  Caldwell,  rev.  of  1805,  p.  89;  Med.  Mus.,  ii.  808;  Deveie,  p.  63;  Lawrence,  x. ; 
Rush,  iii.  93;  Rochoux,  p.  851;  Hacket,  xvi.  290;  Blair,  92. 

*  Museum,  y.  20;  Lawrence,  x.  7;  Rochoux,  p.  851;  Ralph,  ii.  80;  Hacket,  xvi. 
1^90;  Blair,  p.  92;  Hayne,  vi.  638;  Bache,  xxvii.  121. 

*  Museum,  ii.  803 ;  lb.,  v.  19  ;  Lawrence,  x.  9 ;  Imray,  liii.  90 ;  Fever  of  Cayenne, 
p.  103;  Bache,  xxvii.  121. 

*  Dovcze,  p.  63;  Ffirth,  p.  86;  Rush,  iii.  9^;  Museum,  i.  117;  lb.,  iii.  188;  lb.,  v. 
19,  20,  23;  Lawrence,  x.  6,  259;  Kelly,  xiv.  382;  Ralph,  ii.  80;  Rochoux,  p.  631 ;  J. 
Davy,  Edin.  Journ.,  Ixxii,  280;  Furlong,  p.  290 ;  Cartwright,  ix.  41 ;  Physick,  Med. 
Repos.,  V.  131 ;  Blair,  pp.  92,  93,  101;  Pinkard,.ii.  226;  R.  Arnold,  pp.  317,  18;  Nott, 
Am.  Journ.,  N.  S.,  ix.  279;  Bache,  xxvii.  121 ;  Hayne,  Charleston  Journ.,  vi.  342,  &c. 

^  Physick,  in  Rush,  iii.  92. 

«  Rochoux,  pp.  353-54,  531 ;  Blair,  p.  101. 
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trborizations  ;^  extending  over  a  large  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  mem- 
brane, or,  as  oftener  takes  place,  it  is  limited  to  the  cardiac  or  pyloric 
orifices,  and  to  the  larger  curvature,  and  presents  itself  in  patches  of  greater 
or  less  size,  and  more  or  less  numerous.  In  addition,  whatever  may  be 
the  tint  of  the  membrane,  we  discover  streaks  or  spots  of  a  purple  colour, 
ipreading  in  Tarioos  directions  over  both. the  altered  and  healthy  parts.' 
These  spots  assume  frequently  the  appearance  and  characteristics  of  true 
eechymosis-r>Tarying  in  size  and  number:  At  other  times,  with  or  without 
those  large  patches,  are  found  numerous  small,  dark  red,  .6r  violet  round 
spots,'  superadded  to  the  rose  hue  of  the  surface,  with  which  it  forms  a 
distinct  contrast  They  resemble  flea-bites,  and  have  the  same  appearance 
as  the  petechial  spots  noticed  on  the  external  surface  of  the  body. 

7.  The  membrane  is  the  seat,  besides,  of  abrasions  or  small  depressions, 
or  pits,  like  holes  or  furrows,  which  convey  the  idea  of  a  portion  of  the  tissue 
baring  been  removed.* 

0.  It  very  frequently  is  found  jnammillated  even  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Louis  found  it  so  in  two-thirds  of  his  cases.' 

H.  The  membrane,  in  such  cases,  or  even  when  to  mammillated  elevations 
exist,  is  found  more  or  less  considerably  thickened  and  opaque." 

1.  In  some  of  the  latter  cases,  or  even  when  not  thickened,  the  membrane 
is  softened,  and  easily  detached,  especially  about  the  great  cid-de^sacJ 
In  a  few  cases,  it  is  the  seat  of  ulceration,^  or  of  gangrenous  changes.*^ 

K.  In  some  instances,  more  particularly  when  the  disease  was  of  a  malig- 

>  Maber,  p.  884. 

>  Lawrence,  ix.  4,  253,  258 ;  Rush,  iii.  92 ;  Dalmas,  p.  15;  Imray,  liu.  90 ;  Bache, 
xxTii.  123;  Maher,  p.  884;  Vatable,  p.  348 ;  Bally,  pp.  193-94;  Evans,  p.  316;  Pariset, 
p.  852;  Rufz,  p.  17;  Rochoux,  p.  354;  J.  Davy,  bmii.  280;  Fever  of  Cayenne  (1850), 
p.  168;  Blair,  p.  101. 

»  Blair,  p.  101 ;  Pariset,  p.  352. 

•  Med.  Mus.,  i.  117;  lb.,  v.  19;  Ralph,  11.  80;  Deveze,  p.  63;  Ffirth,  p.  86;  Harrison, 
ii  189;  KeUy,  xir.  882;  Rochoux,  p.  531;  Dubreuil,  viii.  829;  Fever  of  Cayenne  (1850), 
p.  168 ;  J.  Davy,  Edinb.  Journ.,  Ixxii.  280;  Blair,  p.  93. 

»  Physick,  ▼.  132;.  Blair,  p.  92;  Lawrence,  x.  257;  Nott,  ix.  279;  Louis,  p.  97;  Kelly, 
»T.  382. 

•  Louis,"  p.  97;  Rush,  pp.  90,  92;  Deveze,  p.  63;  Kelly,  xiv.  382;  Rochoux,  pp.  354, 
531-82;  Hayne,  vi.  844;  lb.,  vii.  18;  Nott,  Am.  Journ.,  ix.  279;  Imray,  liii.  90;  Cald- 
weU  (1805),  99;  Maher,  p.  884;  Evans,  p.  816;  Fev.  of  Cayenne  (1850),  p.  163;  Cham- 
bone,  xiii.  201 ;  R.  Arnold,  pp.  817,  18;  Blair,  p.  93. 

'  S.  Jaekson,  p.  21  ;  Rush;  iv.  44;  Cartwright,  ix.  41 ;  Townsend,  p.  190?  Tioknor, 
N.  A.  Journ.,  iu.  231 ;  Imray,  liii.  90;  KeUy,  xiv.  382;  Loiiis,  p.  97;  Maher,  p.  884  ; 
Bally,  pp.  852,  366;  Evans,  p.  816;  Rochoux,  pp.  354,  531;  Hayne,  vii.  9;  Pariset,  p. 
«52;  Copland,  iil  148;  Fev.  of  Cayenne  (1850),  p.  163;  Hacket,  xvi.  290;  Pinkard,  ii. 
226 ;  Blair,  p.  92 ;  Lawrence,  ix.  p.  7 ;  lb.,  x.  pp.  5,  7,  9,  10,  257  ;  Hayne,  vi.  844 ;  lb., 
▼iL  18. 

•  Kelly,  xiv.  882;  Maher,  p.  884;  R.  Arnold,  pp.  317,  18;-  Louis,  p.  .97;  Arejtfla,  pp. 
426,  7,  8;  Rochoux,  p.  532;  Audouard,  p.  155;  J.  Davy,  Ed.  Journ.,  Ixxii.  280. 

•  Med.  Mus.,  V.  20,  21 ;  Townsend,  p.  192  ;  Barton,  p.  40;  Deveze,  p.  67;  Kelly,  3rtv. 
282 ;  Pugnet,  p.  868  ;  Riseuno,  in  Burnett,  pp.  242,  3 ;  Bally,  p.  298  ;  Maher,  p.  845  ; 
PaUoni,  p.  11;  Pariset,  p.  852;  Rochoux,  p.  581. 
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nant  or  coDgcstive  character,  ^n  effagion  is  discovered  imder  the  tissue  in 
question. 

These  changes  are  not  all  found  in  the  same  cases ;  nor  are  they  present  at 
whatever  period  of  the  disease  the  patient  may  have  succumbed;  or  whatever 
may  have  been  the  character  and  duration  of  the  disease.  In  congestive  or 
malignant  cases,  we  find  more  or^less  injection  of  the  capillaries — ^the  redness 
belng.gcnerally  of  a  dark  hue.  Tberor^re  usually  ecchymosis  and  petechia  ; 
but  no  thickening,  softening,  or  similar  changes.  These,  together  with  capil- 
lary injection,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  ihet  with  after  attacks  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. In  these,  if  death  takes  place  on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  day,  the 
increased  vascularity  is  noticed  in  bright  red  or  dark,  dusky  patches,  more 
generally  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  orifices,  but  sometimes  extending  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  membrane.  If  the  case  has  been  protracted  to  a  later 
period — ^to  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  day — a  larger  portion  of  the 
surface  is  found  involved,  and  we  may  expect  to  find  it  of  a  leaden,  livid, 
greenish,  or  mottled  appearance,  and  presenting  the  marks  of  disorganization 
already  noticed. 

In  instances  unattended  with  these  changes,  in  which  there  is  mere  redness, 
with  ecchymoid  and  petechial  spots,  these  are  probably  not  the  effect  of  cada- 
veric changes,  for  they  are  found  immediately  after  death,  and  too  soon  to  be 
attributed  to  such  a  cause.  They  must  rather  be  referred  to  simple  congestion. 
But  whenever  this  redness  is  attended  with  thickening,  or  softening,  or  the 
mammillatcd  appearance  of  the  membrane,  we  cannot  but  join  in  opinion  with 
Louis  in  attributing  these  changes  to  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  parts. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  these  changes  are  not  always  found  to 
prevail  in  the  same  proportions;  for,  while  Louis  found  the  mammillated 
appearance  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  thickening  in  one-half,  and  softening 
in  many,  the  latter  were  not  seen  by  Rufz  (p.  It)  or  Harrison  (p.  139); 
and  Kelly  says  they  seldom  were  found  at  Mobile  (p.  382). 

(Esophagus. — The  appearances  found  in  the  oesophagus  are  not  very  unlike 
those  noticed  in  the  stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  is  often,  though  not 
necessarily,  altered  in  colour.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  blackish,  deep 
brown,  more  or  less  red,  or  of  the'  colour  of  onion  parings.  In  most  cases,  it 
is  of  natural  thickness  and  consistence;  but  in  others  it  presents  unequivocal 

signs  of  inflammation  and  congestion,  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  abraded ^the 

epithelium  having,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  disappeared.  This  is  more 
common  when  vomiting  has  been  very  s(Jvere.*  This  diseased  condition  often 
extends  to  the  pharynx. 

Intestines. — The  changes  discovered  in  the  small  intestines  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  exhibited  in  the  stomach,  except  that  they  are  generally 
less  marked;  they  are,  perhaps,  more  frequently  absent  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter.  Externally,  the  intestines  are  often  of  a  yellow  colour  (HochouXf 
p.  358 ;  Pugnetf  p.  363),  with  patches  of  red,  rose,  brown,  or  slate  hue,  or 

>  Louis,  p.  78;  Blair,  pp.  93-101;  Gillkrest,  ii.  276;  Waring,  p.  63;  Kelly,  xiv.  882; 
Boche,  xxvii.  122;  Evans,  p.  220;  Lawrence,  x.  6-8,  263-266;  McArthur,  p.  349;  Du- 
breuil,  yiii.  329 ;  Rochoux,  xxiii.  263 ;  Belcher,  xxiii.  263. 
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eyen  of  black.  ,  But,  thoHgh  these  appearances  proceed  often  or  generally 
from  diseased  changes,  in  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  parts,  they  are  not 
imfreqaently  dne  to  the  morbid  condition  of  the  mncons  or  lining  membrane 
of  the  tube.^  This  morbid  condition  of  the  membrane  in  question  is  attri- 
batable  to  the  same  diseased  process  that  gives  rise- to  kindred  changes  in  the 
macons  lining  of  the  stomach — simple  congestion  of  the  capillary  vessels,  or, 
18  sometimes  occurs,  and  is  generally  believed,  inflammation.  The  disco- 
k>ration  is  sometimes  extensively  diffus^;  or,  as  perhaps  is  more  generally 
the  case,  it  exists  in  patches  of  greater  or  less  size.  It  occupies,  on  the 
whole,  between  one-tenth  and  one-sixth  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  assumes  the  character  of  the  rouge  pointiUe  or  ptcte  noticed  in 
t&e  stomach ;  while,  sometimes,  the'  membrane  is  thickened,  or  softened,  or 
ulcerated,  or  denuded  and  even  gangrened. 

As  regards  their  contents,  these  vary  in  character  and  appearance.  When 
the  ease  has  been  rapid,  they  arc  often  found  bilious,  yellow,  and  almost  always 
entirely  excrementitial."  Under  oth^r  circumstances,  they  are  brown,  black, 
thick  or  jelly-like,  often  of  a  tar-like  appearance.  At  other  times,  they  are 
fluid,  of  a  reddish  or  soot  colour,  or  even  consist  of  blood,'  more  or  less  pure. 
Sometimes  they  are  whitish,  and  often  they  present  the  coffee-ground  charac- 
teristics of  the  black  vomit.  On  the  latter  subject,  enough  has  been  said  in 
a  former  chapter. 

Of  the  small  intestines,  those  most  generally  affected  are  the  duodenum 
and  the  upper  portions  of  the  jejunum ;  though,  in  other  cases,  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  ileum  are  more  implicated  than  the  latter.' 

In  not  a  few  instances,  the  intestines  are  found  contracted,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  and  with  more  or  less  force ;  and  present,  more  frequently  during 
some  epidemics  than  others,  extensive  intussusceptions  or  invaginations.  In 
one  of  four  bodies  examined  by  the  late  Dr.  Stuart,  in  1805,  he  found  six, 
and  in  another,  three  of  these  intussusceptions,  without  any  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion.^ They  were  frequently  found,  during  the  same  season,  by  Dr.  Caldwell 
(p.  100)  and  Dr.  Parrish.*  In  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  they  are  commonly 
noticed,  according  to  Dr.  Kelly  and  Dr.  Harrison ;  the  latter  of  whom  informs 
OB  that  in  1839  they  were  uncommonly  so — the  quantity  invaginated  exceed- 

>  Chisholm,  L  183;  S.  Jackson,  p.  79;  Ffirth,  p.  36;  Med.  Mus.,  L  117;  Thomas,  p. 
182;  Rush,  iii.  92,  93;  Barton,  p.  40;  Deveze,  p.  63;  Lawrence,  x.  4,5,  256;  Bancroft, 
p.  39;  Hunter,  p.  161 ;  Pugnet,  p.  363;  Gillespie,  p.  70;  R.  Jackson,  Tr.,  p.  265;  Wa- 
ring, p.  53 ;  McArthnr,  p.  349 ;  Ralph,  ii.  80;  Desportes,  i.  202;  J.  Davy,  Edinb.  Journ., 
IxxiL  280;  Caillot,  p.  166;  Rufx,  p.  17;  Nott,  ix.  280;  Louis,  pp.  100, 106, 107;  Palloni, 
p.  11;  Catel,  p.  12;.Maher,  p.  885;  Harrison,  ii.  139;  Belcher,  xxiii.  252;  Pariset,  pp. 
853, 366 ;  Jackson,  Sl^etch,  62,  68,  94 ;  Frost,  xiii.  253 ;  Savar^sj,  p.  461 ;  Dubreuil,  Tiii. 
829;  Arejula,  p.  426;  Caldwell  (1805),  p.  99;  Kelly,  xiv.  383 ;  VaUble,  p.  348 ;  Cayenne 
(1850),  p.  164;  Copland,  iii.  144;  Chambolle,  xiii.  201 ;  Ramsay,  Charleston  Journ.,  ii. 
687;  Hayne,  lb.,  yU.  848;  Blair,  p.  94;  Bache,  xxvii.  123. 

*  Rochoox,  p.  859. 

*  ETans,  p.  219;  Gillkrest,  ii.  276;  Harrison,  ii.  139;  Bache,  xxvii.  122;  Rochoux,pp. 
S59,  584;  Ffirth,  p.  86;  Blair,  p.  95;  Hayne,  vi.  484. 

«  Hed.  Mas.,  iL  805;  Rush,  It.  97.  *  Med.  Mob.,  iU.  188,  189. 
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ing  sometimes  a  yard.  They  were  also  noticed  by  Br.  Copland  (iii.  143),  and 
have  occasionally  been  seen  by  the  author  of  this  Tolnme. 

The  glands  of  the  intestines,  though  le«s  frequently  or  extensively  affected 
in  the  yellow  than  in  some  other  forms  of  feycr,  are  neyertheless,  especially 
those  of  Brenner,  occasionally  found  in  a  diseased  or  abnormal  condition.  In 
some  instances,  they  present  a  miliary  aspect.*  Those  of  Peycr  have  only 
been  discovered  altered  in  cases  ^fV  typhoid  character  (Kelly,  p.  382;  Har- 
rison, p.  139),  in  which,  according  toJDr.  Harrison,  there  existed  before  death 
a  low  nervous  delirium.  In  some  epidemics,  as  that  of  Gibraltar  in  1828, 
they  were  invariably  found  uninvolved  in  the  disease."  The  mesenteric  glands 
arc  sometimes  tumefied.  The  last  mentioned  author  found  them  so  when 
death  had  occurred  after  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  or  in  cases  treated  on 
the  mercurial  plan.  Dr.  R.  Arnold  found  them  much  enlarged,  from  four 
inches  below  the  duodenum  (p.  318). 

In  some  cases,  the  mucous  membrane«of  the  large  intestines  is  of  a  bright 
red,  or  grayish,  or  yellowish  colour.  In  the  greater  number,  however,  it  is  pale 
or  white,  or  nearly  so.  .  Its  consistence  is  often  diminished.  According  to 
Lbuis,  this  takes  place  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases.  Sometimes,  but  seldom, 
it  is  thickened.'  It  has  been  found  decidedly  inflamed  and  ulcerated  ;*  but 
this  change  is  less  frequent  in  this  organ  than  in  the  stomach.*  The  intestine 
is  sometimes  contracted,  and  frequently  its  internal  surface  is  lined,  especially 
the  colon,  with  a  dark  or  blackish  pultaceous  matter.  The  latter  is  some- 
times entirely  black ;  in  other  instances  it  is  brown,  or  of  a  chocolate  colour; 
in  others,  again,  the  contents  of  this  intestine  consist  of  a  pale  red  fluid,  like 
blood,  or  even  of  pure  blood,  the'  surface  being  smeared  over  with  a  sub- 
stance resembling  linseed  meal  and  water.' 

Biliary  Organs.  Gall-Bladder, — The  gall-bladder  is  sometimes  found 
diminished  in  siie,  or  even  shrunken,  and,  as  it  were,  withered,  and  empty.' 
In  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  distended,  and  <:ontains  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  bile  of  a  more  or  less  natural  quality.*  Again,  the  fluid  is  at  times 
in  small  quantity,  viscid,  inspissated,  or  mixed  with  more  mucus  than  com- 
mon. It  is  either  dark  green,  blackish  brown,  or  of  an  obscure  red  colour, 
and  of  the  consistence  of  tar ;  and  the  organ  not  unfrequently  contains  a 
quantity  of  thick  viscous  blood,  grumous,  tar-like,  or  ink  coloured,*  or  of 
serum,  and  more  rarely  of  pus  {Gillkrest,  ii.  274). 

*  Harrison,  ii.  139;  Rufi,  p.  17;  Ramsay,  Charleston  Joum.,  ii.  637;  Blair,  p.  94; 
Copland,  iii.  144. 

•  Cyclop.,  ii.  276.  »  Louis,  p.  111. 

«  Belcher,  xxiii'  252.  «  Nott,  ix.  280;  Rochoux,  p.  359. 

«  Louis,  p.  11;  Kelly,  xiT.  882;  Nott,  ix.280;  Rufz,  p.  17;  Gillkrest,  ii.  276;  Pariaet, 
p.  354. 

'  Frost,  xiii.  253;  Pariset,  p.  356;  Gillkrest,  ii.274;  Catel,  p.  12;  Copland,  iii.  143. 

8  Harrison,  ii.  138;  Ffirth,  pp.  36-7;  Ralph,  ii.  81. 

»  S.  Jackson,  p.  78 ;  Rush,  iii.  92 ;  Deveze,  65 ;  Palloni,  p.  8;  Copland,  iii.  144 ;  Harrison, 
ii.  138;  Fever  of  Cayenne  (1850),  p.  1G4;  Kelly,  xiv.  383;  Rochoux,  pp.  862,  536;  R. 
Arnold,  p.  317;  Frost,  xiii.  253;  Blair,  p.  97';  Dickson,  p.  357;  Hayne,  viL  16. 
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The  internal  membrane  is  often  fonnd  spotted  or  panctated,  and  some- 
times largely  injected  with  blood  of  a  bright  or  obscure  red  or  brown,  or 
efen  dark  colour  ;*  and  by  several  writers  on  the  fever  of  both  tropical  and 
temperate  climates,  the  tissue  has  been  described  as  presenting  more  or 
less  frequently  traces  of  unequivocal  inflammation' — at  other  times  as  healthy. 
{Ffirih,  p.  36.) 

Liver, — From  an  early  period  this  organ  has  been  found  to  present  an 
appearance  very  different  from  that  of  health,  or  from  that  it  exhibits  in 
other  febrile  diseases.  Unlike  the  liver  of  bilious  remittent  fever,  which  is 
Bsually  of  a  bronze  hue,  that  of  the  yellow  fever  is  described  as  being  of  a  light 
yellow,  nankeen,  fresh  butter,  straw,  coffee  and  milk,  gum  yellow,  buff,  gam- 
^ge»  light  orange,  or  pistachio  colour.  Desportes  tells  us  that  the  liver 
is  filled  with  a  humour  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  colour  (i.  254). 

Moultrie,  who  came  a  short  time  after,  informs  us  that  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and  among  them  the  liver,  are  of  a  yellow  colour  (p.  24).  Hume 
lays  of  that  organ  that,  ''  instead  of  being  of  a  dark  red  colour,  as  it 
naturally  is,  [it]  was  of  a  pale  yellow,  resembling  those  parts  of  the 
stomach  and  colon  in  contact  with  the  gall-bladder"  (p.  206).  Chisholm 
speaks  of  the  liver  being  shrunk  to  less  than  ojie-half  its  natural  size— 
"  uncommonly  flaccid,  and  of  a  colour  nearly  approaching  to  buff,  or  a 
mixture  of  yellow  and  that  of  ashes"  (i.  183-5).  Rouppe  found  it  ''quite 
yellow,  as  if  it  had  been  boiled,  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  blood"  (p. 
416).  "  Hepar  bis  flavum,  sanguine  fere  in  totum  vacuum,  cocto  multum  non 
dissimile,  deprehendi"  (p.  310).  McColme,  the  results  of  whose  dissections 
are  recorded  in  Dr.  John  Hunter's  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  army  in 
Jamaica,  and  who  served  in  the  West  Indies  in  1741  and  1742,  says:  "In 
all  the  cases,  the  liver  was  changed  in  part  (and  sometimes  almost  the  whole), 
to  be  more  pale  and  hard  than  natural ;  and  in  such  parts  there  was  a  less 
proportion  of  blood  than  in  those  of  a  more  natural  colour"  (p.  160). 

Kindred  observations  have  been  made  by  almost  every  writer  who  has 
paid  attention  to  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  disease.' 

Bat,  though  this  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  liver  was  known  and  had 
been  described  over  and  over  again  long  before  the  epidemic  of  Gibraltar  in 
1828,  the  attention  of  the  profession  has  been  more  particularly  drawn  to  it 
since  the  publication  of  the  medical  history  of  that  event  by  Louis,  who  found 

>  Harrison,  p.  138;  Kelly,  xiv.  883;  Vatable,  p.  848;  Hayne,  vii.  16. 

«  S.  Jackson,  p.  78;  Blair,  p.  97;  Rochoux,  pp.  861,  636;  R.  Arnold,  p.  317;  Evans, 
p.  220;  Waring,  p.  48;  Rufz,  p.  28;  lb.,  Archives,  Sept.  1889,  p.  78;  Barton,  xr.  40; 
Cal«l,  p.  12. 

•  Rochonx,  pp.  868,  586;  J.  Dary,  Edinb.  J.,  Ixxii.  280;  Imray,  Uii.  91;  Pascalis, 
BepoB.,iiL  348;  Lowber,  v.  20;  Lawrence,  x.  4,  8, 11,  254;  Parrish,  Mas.,  iii.  188;  Ralph, 
it  80;  Townsend,  p.  190;  GiUkrest,  ii.  275;  Dubreuil,  viii.  830;  Maher,  pp.  852,  885; 
Catel,  p.  12;  Pariset,  pp.  355,  366;  lb.,  Obser.,  p.  18;  O'Halloran,  p.  186;  T.  Smith, 
xxxT.  45;  Audouard,  p.  73;  Blair,  p.  97;  Barrington,  xU.  816,  322;  Shattuck,  TransL  of 
Louis,  xxiii;  Costa,  p.  84;  Barry,  Med.-Ch.  Rev.,  xii.  540;  Fev.  of  Cayenne  (1860),  p. 
164 ;  Copeland,  iU.  144. 
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it  in  all  the  dissections  he  made  on  the  occasion,  and,  from  the  constancy  of 
its  appearance,  was  led  to  regard  it  as  peculiar  to  the  disease  in  question  (pp. 
IIY  and  162).  The  more  recent  dissections  made  in  this  city  and  country, 
have  fully  confirmed  the  statements  of  Xiouis  and  others  as  to  the  yery  fre- 
quent, if  not  constant,  occurrence  of  this  discoloration.*  In  some  cases,  this 
discoloration  occupies  the  whole  surface  and  pervades  the  entire  parenchyma 
of  the  organ ;  while,  in  others,  it  extends  only  partially  over  both,  giving 
thereby  to  the  organ  a  marble  appearance — presenting  throughout  patches 
or  regular  striae,  and  alternating  with  others  of  a  dark  green  colour.  It  is 
limited  occasionally  to  a  single  lobe,  usually  the  left. 

Frequently,  however,  as  this  peculiar  coloration  of  the  liver  has  been  ob- 
served, it  is  far  from  being  universally  so ;  cases  occurring  in  which  the  organ 
is  found  of  a  different  hue^ — dark  yellow,  brown,  red,  purple,  bluish,  slate, 
chocolate,  or  livid."  It  has  been  described  as  of  brick  colour,  and  compared  to 
rhubarb,  or  to  Peruvian  bark  (Arejuia).*  In  other  cases,  again,  it  retains  its 
natural  appearance  externally  and  internally,  and  is  otherwise  healthy.^  The 
parenchyma,  when  divided,  is  often  found  hard,  dry,  tough,  and  sometimes 
dry  and  brittle,  and  more  or  less  devoid  of  blood ;'  while,  in  some  cases,  the 
Tiscus  is  more  or  less  gorged  with  blood,  and  softer  in  texture  than  natural.' 

In  some  cases,  the  biliary  pores  contain  bile,  but  more  frequently  there  is 
no  indication  of  biliary  secretion.  Oillkrest,  who  appears  to  have  examined 
the  subject  with  attention  at  Gibraltar  in  1828,  states  that  portions  of  the 
liver,  washed,  pressed  or  bruised  in  a  mortar,  did  not  give  out  colouring 
matter,  whatever  the  shade  might  have  been ;  and  portions  of  the  light  olive- 
coloured  remained  unchanged  after  long  maceration  in  spirits  of  wine.    No 

•  Bache,  p.  121 ;  Hayne,  vii.  15;  R.  Arnold,  p.  817;  Stewardson,  Am.  J.,  N.  8.,  iiL 
94;  Ash.  Smith,  Tr.  of  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Med.,  i.  65;  Kelly,  xiv.  383;  Nott,  ix.  278;  Har- 
rison, ii.  138. 

«  R.  Jackson,  Tr.,  p.  264;  Lawrence,  x.  8;  Kelly,  xiv.  383;  Nott,  ix.  278-9;  Harri- 
son, ii.  138;  Evans,  p.  220;  Gillespie,  p.  70;  Frost,  xiU.  253;  Savar^sy,  p.  460;  Gill- 
krcst,  ii.  275;  Palloni,  p.  10;  Uacket,  xvi.  290. 

»  Pariset,  p.  355;  Ralph,  ii.  81 ;  Costa,  p.  84;  Rochoux,  p.  535;  Blair,  p.  97 ;  Cham- 
boUo,  xiii.  201. 

•  Rush,  iii.  93;  Devezc,  p.  65;  Ffirth,  p.  86;  Parrish,  iii.  188;  Lawrence,  x.  256; 
Nott,  ix.  279 ;  Rochoux,  p.  3C3 ;  Ramsay,  Charleston  J.,  ii.  637 ;  Maher,  pp.  885. 

»  Lawrence,  x.  6,  8,  &c. ;  Waring,  p.  48 ;  Oillkrest,  ii.  275;  Pugnet,  p.  363 ;  Desportes, 
i.  204;  Frost,  xiU.  253;  Nott,  ix.  278;  Kelly,  xiv.  383  ;  Harrison,  ii.  138;  Blair,  p.  96; 
Arejula,  p.  42G-8 ;  Maher,  p.  885 ;  Dubreuil,  viu.  830 ;  J.  Davy,  Ed.  J.,  Ixxu.  280 ;  R. 
Arnold,  p.  317;  A.  Smith,  Tr.  of  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Med.,  i.  65. 

•  Lawrence,  x.  13;  Kelly,  xiv.  388;  Vatable,  p.  348;  Jackson,  Tr.,  p.  264;  Pugnet, 
p.  863 ;  Evans,  p.  22 ;  Gillespie,  p.  70 ;  Jackson,  Sketch,  i.  64,  72,  77 ;  Ralph,  ii.  81 ; 
Savar^y,  p.  460;  Nott,  ix.  278;  Gillkrest,  ii.  274;  Harrison,  ii.  188;  Rufx,  p.  18; 
Waring,  p.  48 ;  S.  Jackson,  p.  79  ;  Merrill,  ix.  246 ;  Cartwright,  ix.  40 ;  Ffirth,  p.  86,  and 
Mus.,  i.  117  ;  Lowber,  Mus.,  v.  19,  &c. ;  Mitchell,  Mus.,  i.  8;  Barrington,  xii.  814 ;  Dea- 
portes,  i.  202;  Pariset,  pp.  48,51;  Frost,  xiii.  258;  Barton,  xv.  40;  Ticknor,  iii.  29, 
81;  Smith,  Am.  J.,  xxv.  506;  Hulse,  of  Pensacola,  quoted  by  Nott;  Deyexe,  p.  65; 
Fever  of  Cayenne  (1850),  p.  164;  Doughty,  pp.  106-7;  Copland,  iii.  144;  ChamboUe, 
xiii.  201 ;  DicksoD,  p.  857. 
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trace  of  bile  was  observed  in  the  pores  on  the  occasions  just  referred  to,  nor 
was  the  hepatic  or  common  duct  found  obstructed,  like  the  cystic  {Gtllkrest, 
fi.  275).     The  same  results  have  been  obtained  in  this  city. 

Though  often  more  or  less  enlarged,*  and  at  other  times  shrunken,"  the 
liver  seldom  exhibits  traces  of  inflammation,  and,  if  these  are  discovered,  they 
nnist  be  viewed  simply  as  the  effect  of  complications ;  while  the  alteration  in, 
or  suppression  of,  the  secretory  function  of  that  organ,  may  justly  be  referred 
to  some  cause  different  from  that  morbid  state. 

Dr.  Harrison  remarks  of  the  appearances  which  the  liver  exhibits,  that  the 
ktter  is  subject  to  them  in  common  with  all  the  organs ;  that  "the  existence  of 
one  or  the  other  appears  to  depend  much  upon  the  condition  of  the  patient 
at  the  time  of  the  attack  and  the  treatment  he  has  undergone ;"  and  that, 
"in  cases  in  which  the  lancet  has  been  used  freely,  we  shall  generally  find  a 
ptle  yellow  liver"  (p.  138). 

The  pale  yellow  liver  is  more  common  and  marked  in  women  and  children; 
is  the  latter  of  whom  it  assumes,  after  a  short  maceration,  the  paleness  of 
boxwood  {Cycl.^  ii.  275).  It  differs,  as  regards  frequency,  in  different  seasons, 
and  even  at  different  periods  of  the  same  season.  In  Gibraltar,  during  the 
epidemic  of  1828,  it  was  very  common ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  be  regarded 
by  Louis  as  universal.  Pascalis  speaks  of  it  as  general  in  New  York  in 
18M;  Catel  found  it  constantly  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  dissections  he 
made  in  the  Military  Hospital  of  Martinique  in  1838-9.  It  was  found  in  this 
city  in  almost  every  case  examined  in  1853  and  1854.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dr.  Nott  perceived  it,  at  Mobile,  in  only  two  cases  out  of  eight  in  1843,  and  in 
four  out  of  the  same  number  in  1844  (p.  278).  Maher  speaks  of  it  as  occurring 
in  only  one-half  of  the  cases  dissected  by  him  at  the  ^vana  (p.  885).  The 
organ  in  the  others  was  healthy.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  epidemic 
season  of  1828  at  Gibraltar,  the  pale  yellow  colour  gave  place  to  a  reddish- 
brown,  compared  by  some  to  that  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  by  others  to  the 
leaves  of  an  autumnal  season." 

In  the  second  edition  of  his  important  work  on  the  liver.  Dr.  Budd,  after 
remarking  that  the  entire  liver  may  be -damaged  by  some  acute  disease,  or  in 
other  ways,  and  may  become  fatty  in  consequence,  threw  out  the  suggestion 
that  this  may  happen  in  yellow  fever  and  in  the  severe  bilious  remittents  of  tropi- 
cal climates.  *'  Ttese  fevers,"  he  said,  '*  without  leaving  any  permanent  marks 
of  inflammation,  and  apparently  without  exciting  inflammation  at  all,  may 
permanently  alter  the  condition  of  the  liver.  It  often  happens  that  the  office 
of  the  liver  is  not  adequately  performed  for  the  future,  and  that  years  after, 
when  the  person  dies,  perhaps  from  some  disease  quite  independent  of  this, 
the  liver  is  found  unusually  pale.  The  pale  colour  of  the  liver  depends,  I 
imagine,  on  fat,  which  is  not  present,  however,  in  such  quantity  as  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  liver,  and  to  cause  the  striking  appearances  of  the  extreme 
fitty  liver  of  phthisis"  (p.  300). 

»  Louis,  pp.  117,  162;  Evans,  p.  220;  Maher,  p.  885;  Frost,  xiii.  253. 
>  Cbisholm,  i.  183.  >  Qillkrest,  Cjcl.,  u.  275. 
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A  few  facts  observed  antecedently  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Bndd's  Tolome, 
bnt  evidently  unknown  to  him,  and  many  collected  subsequently  in  this  coun- 
try by  pathological  inquirers,  who  at  the  time  had  not  seen  that  Yolume,  go  far 
to  confirm  the  views  of  its  author,  so  far  at  least  as  they  relate  to  the  yellow 
fever.    In  one  of  the  cases  mentioned  by  Sigaud,  as  having  occurred  sporadi- 
cally in  Rio  Janeiro  during  his  residence  in  that  city,  the  liver  was  found 
hypertrophied ;  and  all  that  part  of  its  superior  lobe  which  corresponds  to  the 
diaphragm  was  found  to  present  "  the  first  degree  of  fatty  degeneration."' 
More  recently.  Professor  Alonzo  Clark,  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  New  York,  called  attention  to  the  microscopical  examination  of 
the  liver  of  a  patient  who  had  died  of  yellow  fever  in  the  New  York  Hospital 
in  April,  1853.     The  individual  had  arrived  from  some  place  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  where  the  fever  then  prevailed.     The  symptoms  were  such  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  diagnosis  was  con- 
firmed by  the  post-mortem  appearances.     The  microscopical  examination  of 
the  liver,  which  the  author  of  these  lines  had  the  opporluni^  of  witnessing, 
demonstrated  **  a  fatty  state  of  all  the  secretory  epithelial  cells,  and  an  abund- 
ance of  free  fat  globules."*    Dr.  Clark  would  not,  from  this  single  observation, 
conclude  that  the  lesion  thus  discovered  was  peculiar  to  the  yellow  fever,  for 
he  felt  that,  in  the  case  which  presented  it,  the  liver  might  possibly  have  been 
fatty  before  the  attack  of  the  disease  which  carried  off  the  individual.  He  there- 
fore contented  himself  with  putting  the  question  to  future  inquirers:  "Is  not 
the  change  so  constantly  observed  in  the  livers  of  those  dying  of  yellow  fever 
an  acute  fatty  degeneration  ?"    Scarcely  a  few  months  had  elapsed  when  we 
had  in  this  city  the  fullest  opportunity  of  confirming  the  discovery  of  our 
very  distinguished  and  accomplished  countryman ;  for,  in  all  the  examinations 
made  during  the  epidemic  of  1853,  the  peculiar  change  in  the  liver  to  which 
he  called  attention  was  discovered.     These  examinations  amounted  to  four- 
teen at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.     Several  more  were  made  at  the  St. 
Joseph   and  other  hospitals.      In  the  summer   of  the  next  year  (1854), 
the  livers  of  those  who  died  with  the  disease  at  the  first  of  these  establish- 
paents — six  in  number — were  in  like  manner  examined  under  the  microscope; 
and  in  every  instance^  without  a  single  exception^  in  both  seasons,,  the  results 
were  the  same.     The  number  of  livers  examined  was  too  large  ;  the  results 
obtained  were  too  constantly  the  same  to  allow  these  to  b#ascribed  to  mere 
coincidence.    The  changes  observed  must  appertain  to  the  disease,  and,  as  they 
are  not  noticed  in  the  livers  of  individuals  who  have  died  of  other  fevers,  they 
must  be  placed  among  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  yellow  fever.     The 
examinations  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  were  made  by  the  resident  phy- 
sicians of  that  institution,  one  of  whom,  Dr.  T.  H.  Bache,  has  published  a 
record  of  them.    Others  were  made,  at  my  request,  by  Professor  Leidy,  of  the 
University,  whose  authority  in  matters  of  this  sort  is  among  the  highest  in 
the  land.     The  following  letter  to  me,  from  that  gentleman,  contains  the 
results  of  his  observations : — 

1  Climat  et  Maladies  da  Brdsil,  p.  260. 

«  New  York  Medical  Times  for  May,  1853,  p.  238. 
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"  The  portions  of  livers  which  70a  sabmitted  to  me  for  examination,  from 
nine  different  persons  who  had  died  of  yellow  feyer,  presented  a  uniform 
pathological  condition. 

"  The  colour  of  the  pieces  varied  from  a  yellow  clay-like  hue  to  a  brownish 
orange,  becoming  darker  on  exposure  to  the  air  from  drying,  and  thus  ren- 
diring  the  blood  more  visible.  The  pieces,  also,  were  a  little  less  firm 
than  usual ;  and,  when  small  detached  fragments  were  dried  on  paper  in  the 
nn,  widely-extended  grease  spots  resulted.  Beneath  the  microscope,  the 
ftmctaral  elements  of  the  liver  presented  a  similar  appearance  as  in  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  organ  in  drunkards,  and  some  cases  of  pulmonary  disease. 
The  hepatic  secreting  cells  were  unaltered  in  form  and  structure  from  the 
normal  condition ;  but  they  differed  in  having  desposited  in  their  interior  a 
variable  amount  of  oil  globules,  frequently  entirely  obscuring  the  nucleus, 
which,  however,  was  rendered  readily  visible  on  the  application  of  acetic  acid. 
The  oil  globules  varied  in  size  from  a  small  granule  to  the  one-half  the 
diameter' of  the  containing  cells,  and  many  of  those  observed  loose  in  the  field 
of  the  microscope,  which  bad  escaped  from  lacerated  cells,  ran  together  and 
formed  drops  larger  than  the  cells.  I  think  the  uniformity  with  respect  to  the 
presence  of  so  much  fat  in  the  liver  of  these  yellow  fever  cases,  clearly  indicates 
it  as  one  of  the  pathological  phenomena  of  the  disease,  and,  although  it  may 
tkrow  no  light  on  the  character  of  the  affection,  yet  I  deem  it  an  important 
bctf  to  be  added  to  that  accumulative  mass  of  evidence  by  which  medical 
idence  gradually,  but  surely,  moves  onward." 

The  following  are  the  appearances  found  in  the  hospital  cases :  ^*  The 
tecreting  cells  were  pale,  ill-defined,  and  less  granular  than  when  in  the 
lormal  state.  In  the  cells,  with  few  exceptions,  no  nucleus  could  be  detected, 
bot  its  place  was  supplied  by  a  single  oil  globule.  This  was  observed  even 
ia  those  cases  in  which  the  granular  part  of  the  cells  was  not  so  full  of  oil  as 
in  some  others.  Generally,  the  cells  were  so  studded  with  oil  globules  as  to 
give  one  the  idea  of  looking  at  a  number  of  the  latter,  which  had  by  chance 
become  agglomerated,  or  entangled  by  granular  matter,  leading  to  the  con- 
dnsion  that  the  cells  were  broken  down.  I  am  very  sure  we  at  first  mistook 
lome  diseased  cells  for  such  oil  globules.  Nor  did  the  oil  globule^  confine 
themselves  merely  to  the  granular  part  of  the  cells  and  their  nuclei,  but  they 
wwe  found  floating  freely,  of  various  sizes,  all  over  the  field  of  the  microscope."' 
In  none  of  the  examinations  made  at  the  hospital,  or  by  Dr.  Leidy,  could 
any  difference  be  detected  between  the  liver  of  yellow  fever  and  that  of  drunk- 
ards and  of  consumptives,  while  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  organ  noticed  in 
the  former  disease,  was  proved  to  depend  on  the  presence  of  the  oil ;  inas- 
much as,  in  every  portion  of  the  substance  in  which  the  alteration  of  colour 
had  taken  place,  oil-globules  were  found,  while  none  were  discovered  in  places 
where  no  alteration  was  noticed. 

Prof.  Riddell,  of  New  Orleans,  has  been  less  successful  in  his  researches 
in  this  matter.     In  a  recent  pamphlet,  Microscopical  Observations  pertain^ 

>  Bache,  Am.  Med.  J.,  July,  1854,  xxvii.  124-6. 
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ing  to  Yellow  Fever ^  he  informs  us  that,  by  means  of  the  post-morUm  re- 
searches of  Drs.  Macgibbons,  T.  Hunt,  and  Fenner,  he  has  had  "  opportunities 
of  examining  about  fifty  human  yellow  fever  livers,  and  that  fatty  degenera- 
tion, well-marked,  occasionally  appears,  but  not  constantly."  Dr.  Riddell  has 
seen  it  in  chronic  dysentery  and  other  diseases,  and  thinks  that  it  is  a  far  less 
constant  lesion  in  fatal  cases  of  yellow  fever  than  the  molecular  change  he  dis- 
covered in  the  heart.  Further  observation,  by  competent  hands,  must  decide 
the  matter.  In  the  meanwhile,  w^  must  regard  the  constant  occurrence  of 
the  pathological  condition  in  question,  in  the  cases  examined  under  my  eyes 
by  such  experienced  observers  as  Drs.  Clark  and  Leidy,  and  the  resident 
physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  as  justifying  the  conclusion  drawn 
therefrom. 

Kidneys, — These  organs  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  a  normal  state,  or 
with  only  trifling  marks  of  having  partaken  of  the  disease.  Such  was  found 
to  be  the  case  by  Dr.  Deveze  during  the  epidemic  of  this  city  in  It 93,  and 
Ffirth  (p.  36)  in  1802,  and  judging  from  the  silence  of  Dr.  Jackson,  in  his 
account  of  the  fever  of  1820,  as  to  the  condition  of  these  organs,  we  may 
presume  that  the  result  was  the  same  that  season.  The  examinations  made 
during  the  epidemic  of  1853,  and  the  less  severe  visitation  of  1854,  led  to 
nothing  of  importance  in  respect  to  those  organs.  Dr.  Ralph  says,  in  re- 
ference to  the  fever  he  observed  at  Barbadoes,  "no  unnatural  appearance 
was  discovered  in  the  kidneys,  although  they  were  always  minutely  examined'* 
(p.  81) ;  and  other  testimony  as  regards  the  normal  state  of  these  organs  in 
the  fever  of  tropical  and  temperate  climates,  may  easily  be  found. ^ 

In  ninety-seven  dissections  made  by  Dr.  Blair  at  Georgetown,  Demerara^ 
in  1841,  '42,  and  '43,  he  found  the  kidneys  diseased  in  forty-four  cases,  or 
one-half  (p.  98). 

In  other  cases  they  are  congested — filled,  more  or  less,  like  other  organs 
with  (lark  fluid  blood,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  and  infundibulum 
being  sometimes  minutely  spotted  with  blood,  or  ecchymosed ;  or  they  exhibit 
a  morbid  state,  similar  to  that  observed  in.  Bright's  disease." 

According  to  Pcnnell,  not  only  are  the  organs  congested,  but  the  papillie 
yield  upon  pressure  a  glutinous  tenacious  exudation,  sufiicient  to  interfere 
mechanically  with  the  escape  of  urine  (op.  cit^  p.  252).  At  Cayenne,  in  1850, 
the  kidneys  were  found  to  have  lost  a  portion  of  their  consistence.  The  cor- 
tical substance  was  softer  than  natural,  or  engorged  with  diffluent  blood,  and 
contained  a  lactescent  fluid,  and,  in  many  cases,  pus.  The  serous  membrane 
and  fat  were  yellow.     The  ureters  and  pelvis  sometimes  had  pus  (p.  164). 

In  others,  again,  they  are  found  to  bear  the  marks  of  acute  inflammation. 

*  Rochoux,  p.  537;  Dubreuil,  Tiii.  321 ;  Louis,  p.  142;  Arnold,  p.  25;  Bally,  p.  244; 
Harrison,  p.  138;  Pariset,  pp.  356,  7;  Waring,  p.  48;  Frost,  xiii.  253;  Cbambolle,  xiii. 
201,  2  ;  R.  Arnold,  p.  818. 

«  Riifz,  p.  19;  Harrison,  ii.  138;  Vatables,  p.  348;  Cbambolle,  xili.  201,  2  ;  Pennell, 
Mod.-Ch.  Tr,  xxxvi.  252;  Davy,  notes  to  Blair,  p.  98;  lb.,  £din.  Journ.,  btxii.  281; 
Blair,  p.  98;  Fever  of  Cayenne  (1850),  p.  1G4. 
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Savar^j  (p.  461)  describes  tbem  as  being  always  inflamed  and  engorged, 
sometimes  spbacelated.  Catel  found,  in  some  instances,  the  tabular  substance 
in  a  state  of  inflammation  (p.  12).  Kelly  says,  that  the  substance  of  the 
organ  is  occasionally  congested  with  minute  abscesses  in  the  papillae  and  pus 
in  the  ureters  (p.  383).  Pathologists  in  the  West  Indies,^  some  in  this 
country,'  and  others  in  Europe,'  found  those  organs  inflamed.  ''It  is  the 
general  opinion,"  says  Dr.  O'Halloran,  ''that  this  viscus  is  not  liable  to 
soffer  from  inflammation  and  its  consequences  in  the  yellow  fever  even  when 
suppression  of  urine  is  a  fatal  and  prominent  symptom  for  days.  I  have 
teen  more  than  200  dissections,  but  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  the  kid- 
neys examined  minutely ;  a  single  incision  through  the  pelvis  satisfied  the 
examiner,  who  pronounced  it  healthy."  At  first.  Dr.  O'H^  was  equally  care- 
less, and  the  results  were  the  same.  At  last,  in  a  case  which  he  dissected, 
he  "accidentally  discovered  abscesses,"  and  this  led  to  the  examination  of 
the  ureters,  which  also  contained  pus.  "I  cannot  say,"  he  adds,  "that  ab- 
scesses of  the  kidneys  are  common  in  the  yellow  fever  of  Andalusia,  having 
only  performed  a  few  dissections'  there ;  but  as  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  of 
Barcelona  (where  I  am  disposed  to  think,  from  what  I  have  witnessed,  that 
abscesses  of  the  kidneys  were  common)  bore  a  considerable  analogy  to  the 
inflammatory  form  of  the  Andalusian  fever,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
lame  appearances  exist,  and  will  be  found  on  dissection"  (pp.  200,  201). 

Bladder, — ^This  organ  is  often  found  contracted.*  In  some  cases,  its  coats 
are  thickened.'  Though  mentioned  as  sometimes  inflamed,'  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  more  generally  healthy,  or  only  injected  and  dotted  with  small  points 
of  blood,  or  ecchymosed ;  while,  in  some  cases,  it  is  lined  with  yellow  mucus. 
It  is  often  nearly,  if  not  quite  empty  •/  in  some  instances,  on  the  contrary, 
it  contains  a  variable  amount  of  urine,  which  sometimes  is  natural  in  appear- 
ance and  quality,  and  at  others,  more  or  less  bloody.  In  other  cases,  again, 
the  organ  contains  black  matter  resembling  that  ejected  from  the  stomach, 
or  pure  blood." 

Spleen. — This  organ  is  generally  found  of  a  darker  colour  than  natural — 
sometimes  somewhat  enlarged  and  friable.  It  is  often  moderately  softened, 
and  generally  engorged  with  dark  currant  jelly-like  blood.'  In  some  cases  it 
is  found  unchanged.  ^° 

>  Roehoox,  p.  864 ;  Pugnet,  p.  3G3  ;    Blair,  p.  98. 

'  Qrot,  pp.  19,  20 ;  Merrill,  ix.  246 ;  Waring,  p.  48 ;  Cartwrigbt,  ix.  42 ;  Lawrence,  x.  256. 

s  Laaao,  Caisergues,  pp.  175,  183;  Palloni,  p.  9. 

^  Deveze,  p.  66 ;  Dickson,  p.  357 ;  Blair,  p.  98 ;  Copland,  ili.  145 ;  Kelly,  p.  388 ; 
Ffirth,  p.  56;  Rochoux,  p.  864;  Ralph,  p.  81. 

»  Kelly,  xiv.  883 ;  Blair,  p.  98. 

<  Ffirth,  p.  36;  Catel,  p.  12;  Dickson,  pp.  357,  365 ;  Rochoux,  p.  587. 

^  Copland,  iii.  145;  Fever  of  Cayenne  (1850),  p.  165. 

•  Kelly,  loc.  cit. ;  Harrison,  ii.  188;  Nott,  ix.  280;  Rufz,  p.  19;  Deveze,  p.  66;  Dick- 
m,  p.  857;  Fever  of  Cayenne  (1850),  p.  1C5. 

»  Louis,  pp.  141,  162;  Rochoux,  pp.  305,538;  Ralph,  p.  86;  Copland,  iii.  148 ;  Hayne, 
L  17 ;  Fever  of  Cayenne,  p.  164. 

»  Ffirth,  p.  86;  R.  Arnold,  p.  317. 
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No  change,  some  degree  of  softness,  perhaps,  excepted,  has  been  detected 
in  the  pancreas.^ 

In  some  cases,  the  penis  is  found  covered  with  eschars,  and  the  scrotnm 
swollen  and  thickened — ^brown  or  black,  as  in  senile  gangrene — sometimes 
with  excoriations.' 

Dr.  Hayne  states  that  in  the  ntems  of  every  female  examined  by  him  in 
1849,  at  Charleston,  he  found  blood;  and,  in  the  ovaries  of  each,  either  a 
coagulum  or  positive  traces  of  hemorrhage.  He  was  satisfied,  by  careful  ob- 
servation, that  none  of  those  females  were  menstruating  at  the  time  of  the 
attack,  or  during  th^ir  sickness,  as  a  proof  of  which  it  is  stated  that  no  traces 
of  blood  were  found  in  the  vagina,  or  at  the  os  tincse  after  death." 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


ANATOBOOAL  OHABACTERS  OF  YELLOW  FEYSR — CONNECTION  OF  CHANGES  FOUND 

ON  DISSECTION  WITH  SYMPTOMS. 

HAViNa  now  passed  in  review  the  morbid  changes  discovered  on  dissec- 
tion in  the  different  organs  and  tissues,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine 
briefly  whether  it  is  possible  to  discover  any  that  appertain,  in  a  special  man- 
ner, to  the  yellow  fever,  and  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  other  febrile  dis- 
eases ;  in  other  words,  whether  dissection  reveals  any  anatomical  characters 
specially  belonging  to  the  former,  and  imparting  to  it  a  distinct  nosological 
position.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  discoloration  of  the  skin,  usually  disco- 
vered after  death,  might  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  distinct  anatomical 
character,  as  it  shows  itself  in  some  of  its  various  shades  much  more  fre- 
quently in  this  than  in  other  fevers.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  loses  its 
claims  to  be  so  considered,  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  exclusively  apper- 
tain to  the  disease  in  question,  and  is,  besides,  absent  in  some  cases,  the 
yellow  fever  character  of  which  cannot  be  doubted.  Neither  can  we  dis- 
cover in  the  brain,  or  its  membranes  and  dependencies,  anything  characteristic 
of  the  disease.  Inflammation  or  congestion  of  these  parts,  especially  of  the 
first,  are  far  from  being  always  present ;  and  if  they  were,  would  not  be  enti- 
tled to  be  held  in  the  light  in  question,  inasmuch  as  the  same  morbid  changes 
are  common  to  many  other  and  very  dissimilar  complaints.  Of  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  ganglionic  centres,  on  which  much  has  been  said  by  Dr. 
Oartwright,  we  know  too  little  to  justify  our  raising  it  to  the  rank  of  an  ana- 

»  Ffirth,  p.  86;  Copland,  iii.  144. 

«  Pariset,  p.  868;  Arejula,  p.  160. 

»  Charleston  Med.  Journ.,  vii.  17.     See  Michel,  same  work,  t.  748,  9. 
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tomical  character,  particalarlj  as  changes,  similar  to  those  he  describes,  are 
occasionally  foand  on  the  ^dissection  of  individuals  who  have  died  of  other 
diseases,  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  in  jellow  fever  itself,  they  often  fail  to 
present  themselves.  The  lungs,  heart,  (esophagus,  gall-bladder,  kidneys,  and 
bladder  exhibit  nothing  peculiar,  or  that  is  unobserved  in  other  complaints. 
The  petechial-looking  spots  discovered  on  the  surface  of  the  first  of  these 
organs,  and  the  fibrinous  coagula  found  in  the  heart,  may  perhaps  form 
exceptions  to  this  statement,  as  they  are  found  oftener  in  yellow  fever 
than  in  other  kindred  or  dissimilar  complaints.  Nevertheless,  they  are  not 
ilways  found  in  the  former,  and  are  sometimes,  if  not  often,  seen  in  the 
others ;  and  it  would  be  hazardous,  therefore,  to  pronounce  an  individual  to 
have  died  of  yellow  fever  from  the  mere  discovery  of  those  changes.  The 
stomach  itself,  though  considered  from  the  days  of  Warren  as  the  throne 
and  seat  of  the  disease,  presents  nothing  which  can  be  regarded  so  strictly 
peculiar  as  to  enable  us  to  identify  the  disease.  Inflammation  of  its  lining 
membrane,  and  the  injection  from  simple  congestion  of  its  vessels — whatever 
shape  the  latter  may  assume — ^though  generally  found,  are  not  uufrequently 
wanting,  the  former  more  especially ;  and  we  all  know  that  these  conditions 
of  the  same  parts  are  discovered  just  as  often  in  other  cases  which  can  in  no 
way  be  confounded  with  the  yellow  fever.  Nor  can  we  even  regard  the  red 
or  black  fluid  matter  discovered  in  the  stomach,  common  as  it  may  be,  as  an 
unerring  anatomical  character  of  the  disease ;  since  it  is  not  found  in  all 
cases,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  itself  in  other  afi'ections  in  no  way  allied 
to  the  yellow  fever.     It  is,  therefore,  not  peculiar  to  the  latter. 

Relying  on  the  results  of  his  and  other  observations  at  Gibraltar,  in  1828, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  liver  presented  a  light  yellow  colour,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  and  was,  besides,  dry  and  tough,  Louis  concluded 
that  the  above-mentioned  alteration  of  that  organ  should  be  regarded  as  the 
anatomical  character,  par  excellence^  of  the  disease  (p.  163).  Elated,  appa- 
rently, with  the  idea  of  having  made,  as  he  thought,  a  discovery  in  relation  to 
the  peculiar  appearances  and  morbid  condition  of  that  organ — a  pretension 
he  would  not  have  claimed  had  he  not  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  neglected 
to  extend  his  reading  beyond  his  own  writings  and  those  erf  his  pupils — the 
French  morbid  anatomist  regarded  the  fact  of  the  particular  discoloration  of 
the  liver,  as  of  the  highest  importance  in  a  diagnostical  point  of  view  \ 
affording,  as  it  must,  according  to  him,  the  surest  means  of  ascertaining  the 
real  nature  of  the  disease,  distinguishing  it  from  others,  more  or  less  allied 
to  it,  and  enabling  us,  in  the  absence  of  other  proofs,  to  detect  without  risk 
of  failure,  the  epidemic  existence  of  the  fever.  There  is  little  doubt,  that  if 
the  condition  of  the  organ  were  always  such  as  is  here  described,  and  if  it 
were  truly  an  anatomical  character  of  the  yellow  fever,  it  would  be  entitled  to 
particular  consideration,  establishing,  as  it  would,  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  fever  in  question  and  all  others — even  the  one  with  which  it  is  most  fre- 
quently confounded,  the  bilious  remittent,  in  which  the  same  organ  has  been 
found  to  present  a  bronze  tint,  sometimes  superadded  to  a  slaty  colour,  and 
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other  pecnliarities  not  found  in  the  disease  under  examination,  and  to  which 
attention  will  be  particalarlj  called  in  a  fatore  chapter. 

Admitting  that  soch  is  the  invariable  appearance  of  the  liver  in  bilious  re- 
mittent fever — a  fact  which,  as  some  think,  requires  confirmation — ^the  claims 
of  the  yellow  coloration  and  dry  condition  of  that  organ  to  being  regarded 
as  true  anatomical  characters  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  to  their  being  sure  in- 
struments of  diagnosis^ fade  away  somewhat  when  we  find,  what  has  been  shown 
in  the  preceding  pages,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  result  in  most  instances, 
and  especially  during  some  epidemics,  the  liver  not  unfrequently  presents  a 
very  different  appearance ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  yellow  liver  has,  as 
we  learn  from  Dr.  Chervin,  Dr.  Nott,  and  other  high  authorities,  been  seen 
in  the  intermittents  of  hot  climates,  and  in  the  bilious  fevers  of  our  southern 
States.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  all  we  can  say  on  the 
subject  is,  that  the  peculiar  discoloration  of  the  liver  found  in  yellow  fever, 
and  the  fatty  condition  of  the  organ  to  which  that  discoloration  is  due,  are 
more  frequently  noticed  in  that  disease  than  in  others,  and  approach  nearer 
to  what  may  be  regarded  as  true  anatomical  characters  of  the  former  than 
any  morbid  change  we  have  noticed. 

Reluctant,  however,  as  we  may  be  to  regard  any  of  these  changes,  when 
considered  singly,  as  characterizing  the  yellow  fever,  we  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  admitting  that  when  several  of  them — a  dark  mahogany  colour  of  the  skin ; 
petechial  condition  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane ;  black  matter  in  the 
cavity  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  a  yellow  discoloration  and  fatty  degene- 
ration of  the  liver;  an  albuminouH  state  of  the  urine,  &c. — are  found  associated 
together  in  the  same  case,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

In  the  yellow  fever,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  disease,  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  connect  as  cause  and  effect  the  symptoms  observed  during 
life  with  evidences  of  textural  changes  discovered  after  death.  That  the  mor- 
bid conditions  of  the  parts,  giving  rise  to  the  changes  in  question,  must  and 
do  manifest  themselves  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  by  external  and  re- 
cognizable signs,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  main 
and  characteristic  symptoms  cannot  always  be  attributed  to  any  particular 
discoverable  pathological  changes  in  the  organs  in  which  they  are  seated ;  that 
they  may  exist,  whether  or  not  those  changes  are  discovered  after  death, 
while  it  may  even  happen  that  these  are  found  when  the  symptoms  thought 
to  be  due  to  them  had  been  either  absent  or  of  trifling  import.  On  this 
subject,  however,  there  has  existed,  and  continues  to  exist,  a  difference  of 
opinion ;  and,  as  it  is  one  of  importance,  in  a  pathological  and  therapeutical 
point  of  view,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  offering  some  facts  in  support  of 
the  position  here  assumed. 

A.  Cerebral  Organs, — It  has  been  remarked,  in  relation  to  the  yellow  fever 
of  tropical  climates,  that,  whenever  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  affection  have 
existed  in  a  marked  degree,  the  cause  may  always  be  detected  in  the  lesions  of 
the  brain  and  its  membranes;  that  the  several  phenomena  which  are  generally 
denominated  ataxic,  are  almost  always  due  to  inflammation,  more  or  less 
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intense,  of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  combined  generally  with  sangaine  en- 
gorgement of  the  plexus  choroides,  the  tela  choroides,  and  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles, as  well  as  with  more  or  less  serons  effusion  in  the  latter.  According  to 
those  hy  whom  the  opinion  is  entertained,  delirium  always  exists  when  this 
effusion  takes  place.*  Dr.  Rush,  many  years  ago,  referred  delirium,  as  well 
ts  suffusion  of  blood  in  the  face,  redness  of  the  eyes,  dilatation  of  the  pupils, 
pain  in  the  head,  hemorrhages  from  the  nose  and  ears,  sickness  and  vomiting, 
and  costiveness,  to  inflammation  and  morbid  congestion  of  the  brain  (iii. 
58) ;  and  many  others  have  entertained  similar  opinions,  in  reference  particu- 
krly  to  mental  derangements.  But,  granting  that  such  a  condition  of  the 
bnin  and  its  membranes  produces  the  effects  mentioned,  when  it  exists,  and 
that,  whenever  meningitis  is  present,  delirium  will  be  the  consequence,  it  is 
a  &ct,  placed  beyond  doubt,  that  as  frequently,  if  not  more  so,  delirium  and 
the  whole  list  of  ataxic  symptoms  occur  without  the  possibility  of  attributing 
them  to  any  such  cause.  Dr.  Rochoux  himself  allows  that  in  the  West  Indies, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  he  thinks  delirium  is  due  to  meningitis,  it  may,  when 
occurring  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  be  symptomatic,  and  unconnected  with 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  (pp.  313, 314) ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  yellow 
fever  of  Barcelona,  he  says  that,  notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  delirium, 
DO  appreciable  sign  of  inflammation  was  found  in  the  brain,  or  cerebellum,  or 
pia  mater,  or  arachnoid  (pp.  525,  540,  563).  To  the  same  effect  we  may 
^peal  to  the  testimony  of  other  writers,  in  both  tropical  and  temperate  cli- 
mates. Dr.  McArthur  states  that,  in  five  cases  out  of  ten,  in  which  much 
deliriam  had  existed,  the  brain  did  not  exhibit  any  marked  appearance. 
of  disease  (p.  350).  Even  at  the  very  moment  of  writing  these  lines,  I 
had  an  evident  proof  of  the  want  of  connection  between  delirium  and  cerebral 
or  meningeal  inflammation,  for,  at  the  post-mortem  examination  of  an  indi- 
ridaal  whose  mind  was  intensely  deranged,  no  change  of  any  kind  was  dis*' 
covered  in  the  brain  or  membranes.  The  man  was  highly  jaundiced,  and  the 
semm  in  that  organ  contained  a  large  quantity  of  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  bile.     The  delirium  may  have  been  due  to  this. 

For  like  reasons,  I  am  disposed  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  referring,  as 
is  done  by  some  pathologists,  the  acute  pain  of  the  head  and  orbits  to 
inflammation  of  the  arachnoid."  This  pain,  as  .seen,  is  one  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary symptoms  of  the  disease,  appearing  in  almost  every  case ;  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  arachnoiditis  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  The  pain,  indeed, 
appears  unconnected  with  the  disordered  action  of  the  cerebral  organ  which 
occasions  delirium,  and  which  is,  in  very  many  instances,  independent  of 
inflammation ;  for,  though  delirium  occasionally  occurs,  it  does  so  much  less 
frequently  than  the  pain  in  question ;  whereas,  if  it  were  the  result  of  cerebral 
disorder,  whether  inflammatory  or  otherwise,  we  should  find  it  only  in  cases 
in  which  the  latter  disorder  could  be  detected,  either  on  dissection,  or  inferred 
by  the  occurrence  of  delirium.  It  would  follow,  also,  that,  every  time  we 
have  pain,  &c.,  we  would  find  inflammation  after  death,  and,  as  a  consequence, 

1  Bochoox,  pp.  869-378,  568.  >  Ibid.,  p.  271. 
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delirium  during  life;  for  though,  as  stated,  delirium  ma)rexist  without  inflam- 
mation, the  reverse  is  not  true,  meningitis  entailing  delirium  or  some  other 
cerebral  affection.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  redness  of  the  face 
or  eyes,  which  have  been  supposed  to  indicate  inflammation  of  the  brain  or 
membranes.^  In  many  cases,  in  which  these  symptoms  have  existed  in  a 
prominent  degree,  nothing  of  importance  has  been  detected  in  those  parts. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  attribute  them  to  cerebral  inflammation,  when  marks 
of  these  happen  to  be  detected  on  dissection. 

B.  Spinal  Marrow. — The  pain  in  the  loins,  and  other  symptoms,  have  been 
referred  to  the  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  cord  and  its  membranes, 
marks  of  which  are  sometimes  revealed  after  death,  and  to  the  serous  effusion 
often  discovered  in  the  canal.  On  this  subject  much  stress  was  laid  by  the 
French  commissioners  sent  to  Barcelona  in  1821,  who,  in  a  memoir  read 
before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1823,  held  up  these  morbid  phe- 
nomena, and  particularly  the  serous  effusion  in  question,  as  the  anatomical 
character,  par  excellence^  of  yellow  fever.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  improper 
to  deny  that,  under  some  circumstances,  these  morbid  conditions  may  produce 
some  of  the  effects  mentioned ;  neyertheless,  as  these  symptoms  exist,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  most  cases  of  yellow  fever,  whilst  the  cord  and  its 
membranes  are  found  diseased  in  a  few  instances  only ;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  morbid  changes  exist  to  as  great  an  extent  in  other  diseases,  in  which  the 
symptoms  in  question  do  not  present  themselves  ;*  and  as  the  serous  effusion 
is  found  in  combination  with  a  healthy  state  of  the  spinal  arachnoid,'  and  in 
a  variety  of  diseases,  having  nothing  in  common'  with  yellow  fever,  it  is  evi- 
dent we  must  look  to  some  other  cause  to  account  for  the  phenomena  here 
referred  to. 

0.  Ganglionic  System. — Much  the  same  objection  may  be  made  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  would  connect  the  foregoing  and  other  symptoms  with 
the  inflammatory  affection  of  the  ganglionic  centres  and  nerves,  marks  of 
which  they  affirm  to  have  detected  after  death  ;  for  these  marks  are  not 
always  found,  while  the  symptoms  which  the  inflammation  of  these  nervous 
organs  are  supposed  to  produce  invariably  present  themselves ;  and,  though 
the  absence  of  the  former  cannot  invariably  be  viewed  as  a  certain  proof  of 
the  non-existence  of  the  inflammation  during  life,  the  supposition  of  the  very 
frequent  disappearance  of  the  usual  signs  of  inflammatory  changes  in  the 
nervous  tissues  can  scarcely  be  entertained;  while,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
changes  in  question  are  found  in  diseases  characterized  by  different  symptoms. 

These  remarks  have  reference  to  pathological  conditions  in  the  ganglionic 
centres  and  nerves,  capable  of  leaving  such  traces  behind  after  death,  as  will 
be  revealed  on  dissection.  With  changes  of  a  vital  or  functional  kind,  to 
which  Maher  (p.  869),  Gillkrest  {Cyclopedia,  ii.  218),  Wragg  (x.  77),  and 
others  have  referred — the  pulsation  of  the  coeliac  artery;  the  lumbar  pain; 
the  affection  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  liver;  the  suppression  or  entire 

'  Rochoux,  pp.  293-296. 

'  Pariset,  &o.,  p.  846;  Audouard,  p.  196;  Rochoux,  p.  527. 

•  Magendie,  Journal  de  Physiologie,  v.  27,  viL  1,  &o. 
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alteration  of  the  secretions ;  the  arrest  of  the  functions  of  digestion  and 
assimilation,  the  tendency  to  early  solution,  and  even  dissolution  of  the  blood ; 
and  the  heavy,  dnll,  and  painful  oppression  in  the  whole  abdominal  region — 
ve  have  nothing  to  do  at  present. 

D.  Stomach. — Influenced  by  the  sufferings  of  the  stomach  from  the  onset  of 
the  attack,  and  the  frequent  discovery,  after  death,  of  marks  of  inflammation 
in  its  lining  membrane,  many  pathologists  have  regarded  the  disease  in  the 
Ught  of  a  gastritis — ^referring  all  the  local  sufferings  in  question  to  the  inflam- 
mation of  that  part,  and  the  other  symptoms  to  secondary  affections  resulting 
from  the  influence  of  the  same.  They  have  thus  connected,  as  effect  and  cause, 
the  symptoms  of  the  fever  with  the  morbid  changes  discovered  in  the  stomach. 
Among  those  symptoms,  epigastric  tenderness,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  the 
burning  sensation  stand  prominent.  Thus,  Dr.  Hayne,  of  Charleston,  says 
that  in  all  the  dissections,  with  scarcely  one  exception,  he  found,  on  post- 
tnartem  examination,  changes  in  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  amply  sufficient 
to  explain  so  well-marked  a  symptom  as  the  tenderness  in  question,  as  also 
the  others  mentioned — ^t.  e,  the  softening  with  inflammation  and  thickening, 
and  softening  without  inflammation,  either  with  or  without  thickening.^ 

When,  however,  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  many  cases  no  traces  of  inflam- 
mation are  left  after  death ;  that  the  condition  of  the  parts  is  generally  such 
as  to  forbid  the  idea  that  inflammation  could  have  existed,  and  that  there  is 
no  evidence  of  its  having  existed  during  life  and  disappeared  after  death;  when 
we  find  that  in  such  cases  the  sufferings  of  the  stomach  were  much  the  same 
as  in  those  in  which  the  appearance  of  the  gastric  membrane  was  different ; 
and  when,  besides,  we  recollect  that  diseases  in  which  the  stomach  is  indubi- 
tably inflamed  present  phenomena  very  dissimilar  to  those  of  yellow  fever,  the 
conclusion  is  natural,  that,  whatever  part  the  inflammation  in  question  may 
play  in  giving  rise  to  morbid  phenomena,  it  is  not  essential  to,  or  partici- 
pates but  little  in,  the  production  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  dis-. 
ease  ;  and  that  hence  these  must  be  perfectly  independent  of  it,  and  due  to 
other  causes. 

The  same  remarks  arc,  to  a  certain  extent,  applicable  to  the  simple  con- 
gestion of  the  membrane,  though  to  this  morbid  state  may  be  refeiTed  the 
exudation  which  gives  rise  to  the  black  vomit.  Dr.  Rochoux  has  remarked, 
that  the  extent  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  affected  in 
the  yellow  fever,  and  the  degree  of  violence  of  the  morbid  changes  therein 
produced,  are  very  rarely  in  relation  to,  or  in  harmony  with,  the  intensity  of 
the  intestinal  pain  observed  during  life  (p.  535).  The  remark  is  correct ;  for, 
in  cases  characterized  by  great  pain  and  other  intestinal  symptoms,  no  changes, 
or  trifling  ones  only,  are  found  in  the  bowels — and  vice  versd,  in  instances  in 
which  the  intestinal  sufferings  are  not  considerable,  the  mucous  membrane 
sometimes  bears  the  marks  of  having  been  the  seat  of  considerable  inflamma- 
tion. To  the  inflamed  and  denuded  condition  of  the  oesophagus,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  found  in  some  cases,  may,  it  is  said,  be  safely  referred  the 
sensation  of  burning  pain  and  rawness  extending  all  along  the  canal,  and  of 

1  Charleston  Joum.,  vii.  9,  10. 
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which  many  patients  complain  bitterly.*  Here,  again,  we  sometimes  find  the 
morbid  change  disconnected  \*nth  the  symptom  attributed  to  it ;  for  cases, 
attended  with  the  .sensation  in  question,  occur  when,  after  death,  the  part  is 
not  found  to  present  marks  of  acute  inflammation,  and  no  abrasion  of  the 
epithelium ;  and  it  occurs,  also,  in  cholera,  when  no  such  change  is  found. 

E.  Biliary  Organs, — ^Rochoux  attributes  the  jaundice  which  occurs  in  the 
yellow  fever  of  tropical  climates  to  an  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder  and 
biliary  ducts  (p.  361),  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  such  may  be  the  explana- 
tion of  some  forms  of  that  symptom  which,  as  already  stated,  is  connected 
with,  or  arises  from,  under  particular  circumstances,  some  derangement  of 
the  biliary  function.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  denying  that  the  morbid 
changes  of  the  liver  described  in  a  preceding  chapter,  and  which  usually 
give  rise  to  jaundice  when  they  occur  in  other  complaints,  may  and  do  pro- 
duce the  same  efl'ect  in  the  fever  before  us.  In  such  instances,  therefore, 
there  certainly  exists  a  connection  as  cause  and  effect  between  the  changes 
discovered  after  death  in  the  biliary  organs  and  the  jaundiced  discoloration 
of  the  skia  and  other  parts  during  life.  But  the  discoloration  in  question  is, 
as  already  stated,  occasionally  of  a  different  nature,  and  apparently  uncon- 
nected with  biliary  obstruction  and  hepatic  derangement ;  while  it  occurs  in 
cases  where  no  such  obstruction  exists,  where  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts  are 
free  from  the  morbid  state  mentioned,  and  where  the  liver  is,  so  far  as  can 
be  discovered,  either  healthy  or  gorged  with  blood.  Rochoux  himself  speaks 
of  the  vesicle  being  healthy  in  most  cases  observed  at  Barcelona  (p.  536); 
and  we  have  seen  that  instances  in  which  the  liver  presents  none  of  the  t€X- 
tural  changes  described,  have,  though  rarely,  been  pointed  out  by  reliable 
authorities.  In  these,  therefore,  the  connection  in  question  fails,  and  the 
jaundice  may  properly  be  referred  to  some  functional  modification  of  the  liver, 
the  existence  of  which  cannot  be  discovered  on  dissection,  which  exercises 
its  influence  in  arresting  the  elimination  of  the  biliary  element,  whether  those 
textural  changes  occur  or  not,  and  which  precede  the  latter. 

F.  Lungs. — The  usual  integrity  of  the  lungs — the  ordinary  absence  of  in- 
flammation of  those  organs — leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cough  which  ia 
observed  in  many  cases  is  merely  symptomatic,  or  the  effect  of  mere  nervous 
irritation ;  while  the  oppression,  and  other  phenomena  connected  with  re- 
spiratory function,  and  the  indescribable  anxiety  felt  at  the  prweordia,  are 
due  to  the  same  cause,  perhaps  to  the  presence  of  fibrinous  clots  in  the  heart; 
doubtless,  in  great  measure,  to  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  as 
well  as — perhaps  principally — to  the  unhealthy  condition  of  that  fluid. 

G.  Heart. — Dr.  Pennell  attributes  the  quick  and  sudden  death  that  occurs 
in  some  cases  of  the  disease  before  us  to  the  formation  of  those  fibrinous  clots 
either  in  the  heart  or  large  vessels,  the  presence  of  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  often  detected  on  dissection.  The  idea,  he  remarks,  was  suggested  to  him 
by  his  hospital  colleague  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Dr.  Lascaille,  who  possessed  records 

»  Rochoux,  pp.  835,  390 ;  Cyclop.,  ii.  276 ;  Louis,  p.  78. 
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of  two  hundred  post-mortem  examinations  of  individuals  who  had  died  of  yellow 
feier,  and  had  found  the  clot  in  all  cases  in  which  the  event  had  occurred 
nddenly.^  On  this  point,  I  have  no  experience.  To  their  formation  during 
life  he  attributes,  in  some  measure,  the  great  distress  or  fatigue  in  the  breath- 
ing, and  the  indescribable  anxiety  felt  at  the  prsecordia;  but  principally  the 
physical  signs  discovered  on  auscultation,  and  which  have  been  described  in 
a  preceding  chapter.  Whatever  may  be  the  connection  between  these  physi- 
cs! signs  and  the  formation  and  presence  of  the  clots  in  question,  we  cannot 
justly  refer  the  respiratory  distress,  and  praecordial  sufferings,  exclusively  to 
this  cause ;  for  they  exist,  sometimes  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  almost  every 
eise  of  the  disease,  whether  in  those  who  die  or  those  who  recover;  whereas, 
the  presence  of  the  clot,  as  it  is  supposed,  is  a  sure* indication  of  a  fatal 
issue. 

H.  Kidneys, — By  Dr.  Waring  (p.  48),  and  Rochoux  (p.  299),  the  pain  in 
the  loins  is  referred  to  the  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  evidences  of  which 
are  sometimes  discovered  after  death ;  while,  by  several  iivriters,  the  suppres- 
sion of  urine  is  attributed  to  the  same  cause,"  or  to  the  existence  of  ab- 
scesses in  those  organs."  We  have  seen,  however,  that  in  many  cases,  both 
in  tropical  and  temperate  climates,  the  kidneys  are  found  free  from  inflam- 
mation or  any  other  apparent  disease ;  and,  as  suppression  of  urine  is  a 
qrmptom  of  frequent  occurrence,  we  may  presume  that  it  often  exists  with- 
out special  and  appreciable  disease  of  those  organs.  Indeed,  such  is  men- 
tioned as  having  been  the  case  by  Pariset  (p.  356),  Rochoux  (vii.  554-T), 
in  Europe — ^by  Ralph  (ii.  81),  Dubreuil  (viii.  321),  Rufz  (p.  19),  in  the 
West  Indies — some  of  whom  attribute  the  effect  to  a  mere  derangement  or 
cessation  of  the  secretory  process,  unconnected  with  appreciable  lesion  in  the 
organ,  the  effect  of  a  hitherto  unknown  pathological  condition.  This  symp- 
tom, as  well  as  scantiness  and  a  turbid,  serous  character  of  the  urine.  Dr. 
Pennell  cannot  help  thinking  is  due  to  the  partial  or  entire  blocking  up  by 
exudation  matter  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi.  "  The  fluid  which  escapes  evidently 
contains  exudation  matter  in  abundance ;  and  this  would  account  most  satis- 
&ctonly  for  the  scanty  or  suppressed  secretion."*  On  this  subject,  further 
and  more  positive  observations  are  required,  and  it  must  be  referred  to  the 
microscopist. 

I.  Blood. — Are  we  not  justified  in  explaining,  by  the  changes  which  occur 
in  the  blood  of  individuals  affected  with  the  yellow  and  other  forms  of 
aatomnal  fevers — changes  which  are  noticed  during  life  and  after  death — 
many  of  the  phenomena  which  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  those 
diseases? 

The  following  remarks,  though  having  reference  to  another  form  of  fever, 
wfll  find  an  application,  as  far  as  they  go,  to  the  yellow  fever  itself: — 

"  The  first  action  of  the  poison  is  apparently  upon  the  functions  of  the 

»  Med.-Chir.  Tr.,  xxxri.  pp.  246-8.  «  Rochoiix,  p.  864. 

*  O'Halloran,  pp.  200-1 ;  Daniel,  p.  70 — to  congestion  of  vessels  overpowering  the 
capillaries. 
«  Mcd.-Chir.  Tr.,  xzzvi.  252. 
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blood;  those  are  impaired,  or,  in  peracnte  cases,  cease  altogether.  The 
fanctiODS  of  the  blood  are,  first,  to  maintain  the  activity  of  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems ;  and,  secondly,  to  supply  the  materials  for  the  molecular 
changes  constantly  going  on  in  the  tissues.  It  is  essential  to  this  being  pro- 
perly performed  that  the  blood-corpnscles  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  carry 
oxygen,  and  it  would  appear  from  the  symptoms  which  mark  every  stage  of 
fever,  that  this  function  of  the  corpuscles  is  impaired  from  the  first.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  hesoin  de  resptrer  developed  in  the  premonitory  stage ;  the 
sensation  and  condition  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  precisely  the  same  as 
if  their  capacity  had  been  diminished,  and  due  aeration  of  the  blood  thns  pre- 
vented. The  patient  takes  many  forced  inspirations,  sighs,  or  gasps,  and 
the  breathing  is  quickened  on  the  least  exertion.  The  hsemato-globuline  is 
changed  also,  for  the  skin  assumes  a  peculiarly  pale,  sallow,  and  unhealthy 
look.  The  function  of  the  nervous  system  is  impaired  in  consequence  of  these 
changes  in  the  blood — ^namely,  the  changes  effected  by  the  poison  and  the 
defective  oxygenation — hence  lassitude  and  weariness,  disturbed  functions,  or 
congestion  of  some  or  all  of  the  viscera,  and  a  lower  temperature."* 

To  these  effects  may  be  added  prostration  of  the  entire  constitution  and 
disturbance  of  the  circulation ;  while  the  diminution  of  the  fibrin  explains 
the  want  of  cohesion  in  the  solids,  the  ecchymosis  on  the  skin  and  in  the  cel- 
lular tissues,  the  bleeding  from  the  nose,  gums,'  stomach,  bowels,  and  other 
outlets,  the  black  vomit,  &c. 


^ 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

CRITICAL  DATS  AND  CRITICAL  EFFORTS. 

Tt  is  very  generally  admitted  by  writers  on  the  yellow  fever,  of  both  tropical 
and  temperate  regions,  that  the  influence  of  critical  days,  in  regard  as  well  to 
a  favourable  or  unfavourable  issue  of  the  case,  seldom  fails  to  be  appreciable 
in  this  disease.  That  this  has  been  denied  by  respectable  authorities,  is 
doubtless  true.  We  are  told  by  some  writers,  that  the  periods  at  which  the 
amaril  typhus,  under  which  denomination  is  described  the  yellow  fever  of 
temperate  climates,  terminates,  or  is  judged  (sejuge)^  are  undetermined  {n^ont 
rien  de  fix) ;  that,  hence,  it  is  in  no  way  possible  to  foresee  the  nature  of  its 
issue,  by  the  supputation  of  certain  determinate  days ;  and  that  this  can  only  be 
done  by  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  time  which  has  already  elapsed  since 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  endeavouring  to  foresee,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  progress,  character,  and  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  that  which 
will  be  required  before  the  disease  comes  to  an  issue."    "  Hence,  it  is  not 

«  Brit  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rct.,  iU.  96-6.  «  Dublin  J.,  viL  219. 

*  Roobooz,  p.  619. 
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•8  being  even  or  uneTen,  or  as  forming  part  of  any  namber^  that  the  inflaence 
of  days  mast  be  appreciated,  but  only  as  constitating  portions  of  time,  and 
80  far  as  they  recede  from  the  period  of  the  invasion."^ 

All  this  may  have  been, the  case  at  Barcelona  in  1822,  where  Dr.  Rochoax 
bad  an  opportunity  of  obser?ing  the  yellow  fever  of  temperate  climates.  Or, 
nther,  all  this  may  be  tm^,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  cases  which  fell  nnder  his 
lotice ;  bat,  while  admitting  this,  and  also  that  it  is  impossible  at  times — 
not  in  one  section  of  country  only,  but  everywhere — ^to  mark  any  particular 
critical  4ay8 — death  and  recovery  happening  irregularly  without  any  evidetit 
regard  to  special  periods ;  and  though  such  irregularities  may  occur  very  fre- 
((oently  daring  certain  seasons,  and  especially  in  certain  forms  of  the  disease,' 
the  experience  obtained  in  this  country  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  idea  of 
extending  the  statement  to  the  fever  of  temperate  regions  generally ;  while 
ftcts  in  abundance  show  that  in  tropical  climates  the  disease  is,,  as  M.  Ro- 
dioux  himse)f  admits,  under  the  influence  of  critical  days.  Nor  could 
it  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  same  influence  is  attested  by  writers  on 
the  fever  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Dr.  Rush,  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic 
of  1793,  says:  ."The  termination  of  this  fever  in  life  and  death  was 
moch  more  frequent  on  the  third,  £fth,  seventh,  ninth,  and  eleventh  days, 
than  is  common  in  the  Qiild  remittent  fever.  When  death  occurred  on 
the  even  days,  it  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  a  violent  paroxysm  of  fever, 
or  of  great  vigor  of  constitution,  or  of  the  forqe  of  medicine,  which  pro- 
tracted some  of  the  motions  of  life  beyond  the  close  of  the  odd  days  which 
have  been  mentioned"  (iii.  73).  In  1794,  as  he  informs  us  elsewhere,  "  the 
oisis  of  the  fever  occurred  on  uneven  days  more  frequently  than  in  the  year 
1793;"  but  he  adds  that  critical  days,  "were  observable  in  almost -every 
case  in  which  the  disease  was  not  strangled  in  its  birth"  (iii.  214-15) — 
applying,  approvingly,  to  this  fever  what  Chisholm  says  of  the  fever  of 
Grenada — ^that  he  had  not  met  with  any  disease  in  which  the  periods  were 
more  accarately  ascertained.  Dr.  Rush  had  noted  the  same  fact  in  relation 
to  the  fever  of  1762  (iii.  44).  This  regularity  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Currie,  who 
remarks  that,  when  the  disease  terminated  favourably,  it  was  mostly  on  the 
third,  fifth,  or  seventh  day — When  the  reverse  on  the  fourth,  sixth,  or  eighth 
day.*  A  similar  regularity  in  the  observance  of  critical  days  is  pointed  out 
by  Nafi8y.(p.  24),  Dalmas  (p.  232),  Baxter  (xxi.  3),  Merrill  (ix.  246),  Lining 
(IL  416-17),  and  other  writers  of  our  country,  and  may  be  inferred  from  the 
reference  made  by  a  greater  number  of  authorities  to  the  particular  periods 
■t  which  the  disease  terminates.  "It  was  evident,"  says  Dr.  Tull/,  "that 
this  fever,  when  regular^  is  a  disease  of  seven  days,  though  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  was  often  such,  on  the  one  hand*,  a^  to  terminate  the  life  of  the 
patient  on  the  fifth,  or  even  the  third ;  or,  in  some  cases,  when  recovery  took 
place,  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  protracted  to  the  fourteenth  day" 
(p.  301). 

In  the  fever  of  Seville  in  1819,  Velasquez  found  that  patients  commonly 

»  Rochonz,  p.  620. '  ■  FeTer  of  1797,  p.  220, 
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recovered  on  the  third,  fifth,  or  seventh  dsay,  if  the  happy  efforts  of  nature, 
or  the  well-directed  succoars  of  art,  excited  favourable  evacaations  (p.  10). 
Further  on  he  says,  that  whatj^ver  be  the  precise  form  of  movement  which 
characterizes  the  febrile  course,  the  third  day  and  the  fifth  are  days  con- 
spicuous for  changes  which  indicate  final  results.  On  these  days,  the  third 
in  some,  the  fifth  in  others,  changes  manifest  themselves  which  are  regarded 
throughout  as  diagnostic  of  the  disease,  and  generally  prognostioof  the  issue. 
In  speaking  of  the  fever  of  Xeres  and  Cadiz  of  th.e  next  year,  Dr.  R.  Jack- 
son is  still  more  explicit :  "  The  Tatal  changes  happen  at  common  critical 
periods ;  and  when  stagnant  life  resumes  a  course  which  leads  to  health,  it  is 
always  at  one  or  other  of  the  known  critictd  days,  viz :  third,  fifth,  or  seventh, 
that  the  commencement  of  the  favourable  change  occurs."*  Were  it  neces- 
sary to  prolong  the  investigation,  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  by  a  reference 
to  other  writers,'  that  the  epidemics  of  Cadiz  in  1800  and  1819,  of  Malaga  in 
1804,  of  Oibraltar  in  1828,  and  even  of  Barcelona  in  1821,  could  be  adduced 
•in  favour  of  the  same  phenomena. 

If,  in  turning  now  our  inquiries  to  the  fever  of  tropical  climates,  we  find  that 
Lind  (p.  285),  Hunter  (p.  8T),  B^ly  (p.  2T2),  Savar^sy  (p.  290),  Blicke  (p. 
205),  Fontana  (p.  73),  deny  the  influence  of  aritical  days,  or  the  disposition 
to  a  change  as  regards  the  termination  of  the  disease  at  determinate  periods ; 
if  Dr.  H.  McLean  noticed  the  impossibility  of  marking  critical  days  in  the 
fever  of  St.  Domingo,  from  the  irregularity  of  the  periods  at  which  death  or 
recoveries  happened ;  if  De  Madrid  could  say,  as  the  result  of  his  experience : 
^'£1  sudor  y  los  deposiciones  que  alivian,  anuncian  que  los  s61idos  van  reco- 
brando  su  accion,  y  son  por  tanto  favorables ;  pero  no  hay  crisis  en  esta  en- 
fermedad.  El  alivio  no  es  efecto  de  las  deposiciones,  sino  de  la  reaccion  de 
los  organos  ]^^  others,  perhaps  the  greater  number  of  writers^  have  come  to 
an  opposite  conclusion  ;*  some  with  regard  to  the  periods  at  which  salu- 
tary changes  take  place — others  with  reference  to  those  at  which  death  occurs ; 
and  even  Dr.  McLean  acknowledges  that  the  fifth  day,  the  seventh,  and 
the  eleventh,  appeared  in  some  degree  critical,  thougli,  he  adds,  not  by  any 
means  in  a  certain  invariable  order  (p.  93). 

"  It  is  a  general  observation,"  says-Chisholm  (i.  192),  *'that,  in  malignant 
fevers,  the  critical  periods  are  more  distinctly  marked  than  in  any  other ;  the 
disease  before  us  afforded  an  additional  proof  of  this.  I  have  not  met  with 
any  disease  in  the  West  Indies  in  which  these  periods  were  not  distinctly 
ascertained.  The  disappearance  of  the  disease,  or  the  death  of  the  patient, 
always  "happened  on  odd  days;  but  the  change  in  the  state  of  the  disease 
which  preceded  either  event,  took  place  on  even  days.    Thus,  if  the  patient 

*  Fever  of  Spain,  pp.  87,  110. 

*  CaiBerguea,  p.  173  ;  Berthe,  p.  102;  ArejuU,  p.  448 ;  Amiel,  xxxt.  279 ;  lb.  in  John- 
•on,  p.  267 ;  Pariset,  Obs.,  p.  81 ;  Audouard,  pp.  69,  66 ;  O'Ealloran,  jp.  84. 

*  Ptft  ii.  84. 

■  *  Desperri^re,  F.  de  St  Domingne,  p.  119;  Desportes,  Mai.  de  St  Domingue,  i.  198; 
Dasille,  Mai.  des  Nfegres,  pp.  36,  65;  Bajon,  M^m.  sur  Cayenne,  i.,  M^.  ii;  Leblood, 
lUvre  Jaune,  p.  48 ;  Leyacfaer,  Guide  M6d.,  p.  50 ;  Eyaos,  p.  250;  Caillot,  p.  159 ;  Lem- 
priere,  iL  88;  J.  Clark,  p.  16;  Dariste,  p.  138;  Gilbert,  p.  78. 
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WAS  worse  on  the  eveniDg  of  the  second  day,  he  would  die.  On  the  third ;  if 
worse  on  the  fourth,  he  woald  die  on  the  fifth ;  and  so  on  as  far  as  the  four- 
teenth daj.  Beyond  that  period,  I  have  not  seen  an  instance  of  the  disease 
ending  fatally,  although  it  has  been  protracted,  in  a  few  instances,  to  the 
twenty-first  day.  In  the  same  manner,  if  the  patient  felt  better,  or  if  there 
was  an  evident  abatement  of  the  symptoms  on  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  &c., 
days,  the  revolutions  of  the  disease  would  happen  on  the  following  days." 

Rochonx,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  denies  the  influence  of  critical  days  in  the 
yellow  fever  of  temperate  climates,  is  no  less  positive  than  Chisholm  as  to 
their  influence  within  the  tropics,  where  he  had  ample  means  ef  investigating 
the  disease.  After  remarking  that  experience  confirms  daily  the  observa- 
tion of  the  English  physician,  he  says:  ''In  effect,  more  than  one-half  of 
the  subjects  affected  with  the  yellow  fever,  perish  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth 
day.  Next  come  the  seventh,  the  ninth,  and  perhaps  the  eleventh  day,  be- 
yond which  I  have  not  seen  the  disease  extend.  The  number  of  termi- 
nations diminishes  in  proportion  as  these  extend  beyond  the  fifth  day.  It  is 
not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  persons  do  not  die  or  recover  on  the  other 
days.  Every  one  knows,  that  in  violent  epidemics,  some  are  found  to  die 
before  the  completion  of  the  third  day.  Some  die  and  some  recover  also  on 
the  fourth,  sixth,  eighth  and  tenth  days;  but,  in  general,  these  last  days 
are  those  in  which  we  observe  the  changes  indicative  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  disease  will  terminate  on  one  of  the  following  odd  days. 
Hub  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  critical  signs,  is  in  some  sort  general 
(ndgmre)  in  the  colony  (Guadaloupe).  People  inquire  as  to  the  condition 
of  patients  for  whom  they  feel  an  interest,  on  the  fdurth  or  fifth  day;  and 
the  prognostics  which  individuals,  strangers  to  the  art,  draw  from  that  single 
indlcatioDy  exhibit  a  degree  of  certainty  which  a  physician,  accustomed  in 
France  to  find  the  progress  of  disease  much  less  under  the  control  of  critical 
days,  would  feel  disposed  to  call  into  doubt"  (pp.  347,  8). 

The  readers  of  Dr.  R.  Jackson,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tropical  fevers,  need  scarcely  be  told  that  he  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  influence  of  critical  days,  and  will  recollect  how  forcibly  he  illustrated 
the  fact  that  the  changes  or  terminations  in  all  cases  are  under  the  influence  of 
a  law  in  the  system  which  acts  periodically — though  in  a  manner  we  do  not 
comprehend.  He  remarks  that  if  an  ipapression  be  made  upon  the  system 
by  the  action  of  a  morbific  cause,  and  if  the  forward  course  of  thai  action  be 
arrested  by  the  application  of  strong  measures,  the  effect  of  the  original  im- 
pression, notwithstanding  this  forcible  effect,  still  remains,  so  as  to  impede 
the  healthy  action  of  the  system  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  until  perfect 
solution  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  a  known  critical  period.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  febrile  disease  of  the  major  degree  of  violence  be  arrested,  the 
progressive  course  checked  by  abstraction  of  blood  or  other  means,  the  dis- 
ease may  be  said  to  cease,  but  the  action  of  health  is  rarely  effective  in  all  the 
functions  of  the  system  before  the  third,  fifth,  and  sometimes  the  seventh  day 
from  the  date  of  the  first  attack.  These  are  known  critical  days ;  and  it  is 
at  these  periods  principally  that  changes  are  observed  to  take  place  in  the 
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form  and  character  of  febrile  diseases,  whether  partial  or  general,  temporary 
or  permanent ;  they  are  obserred  independently  of  the  operation  of  medical 
means;  if  art  have  checked  the  coarse,  the  inflnence  of  the  critical  period 
accomplishes  or  completes  the  cnre.^  In  another  work,  Dr.  Jackson  says : 
''  The  laws  of  critical  days  are  regular  and  nndeviating,  though  the  crisis  be 
not  always  perfect  and  complete.'  This  is  said  of  the  different  forms  of  en- 
demic fever,  even  of  the  most  concentrated  which  const\tate  the  genuine  yel- 
low fevet  of  authors."  (Outline,  p.  243.) 

Much  may  be  said  concerning  the  above  law  relative  to  the  period  of  seven 
and  intermediate  criticid  days  in  fevers ;  for  it  is  one  which,  as  Dr.  Laycock 
has  forcibly  showb,  is  of  very  general  application  in  the  explanation  of  vital 
phenomena  in  health  and  disease.  Everything,  indeed,  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  period  of  seven  days,  and  definite  fractions  or  multiples  of  that 
period,  are  very  prominent  in  the  series  of  phenomena  called  critical  days, 
and  the  operations  of  the  system  generally.  It  forms  part  of  the  great  &ct 
of  vital  periodicity,  to  which  attention  was  called  by  some  of  the  most  an- 
cient writers  who  have  left  records  of  their  observations.  The  doctrine. of 
septenaries  is  literally  as  old  as  the  hills.  Originating  probably  with  the 
Ghalde^s  or  Egyptians,  it  formed  part  of  the  system  of  Pythagoras ;  and 
its  application,  to  the  phenomena  of  disease  particularly,  is  discussed  by 
H'ippocratcs,  Diodes,  Oalen,  Gelsus,  and  others.  In  his  ingenious  specula- 
tions on  the  periodicity  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  Dr.  Laycock  has  shown 
that  the  critical  days  of  health  and  the  critical  days  of  fevers  produced  by 
the  entrance  of  a  poison  into  the  system — ^whether  that  poison  consist  in 
malaria,  or  in  a  contagious  matter — are  identical ;  that  the  depression  of  the 
system  will,  in  consequence,  take  place  at  those  criticid  days,  and  that  a  fever 
depending  on  a  poison  is  more  likely  to  appear  on  those  days  than  on  any 
other.  In  confirmation  of  this,  he  states  that  the  latent  period  in  most  dis- 
eases is  regulated  by  weeks,  as  is  also  the  latent  period  of  animal  poisons. 
He  remarks  that,  in  accordance  with  this  law,  the  latent  period  of  fever 
rarely  extends  beyond  twenty-eight  days.  "  If  we  take  menstruation  as  a 
type  of  the  critical  days,  and  suppose  that  a  movement  takes  place  every 
seven  days,  gradually  becoming  more  intense  at  each  up  to  the  fourth  week, 
we  have  fever  days,  at  least  in  every  month  in  which  the  peculiar  symptoms 
of  the  poison,  whether  malarious,  cx^nthematous,  or  contagious,  may  exhibit 
themselves ;  probably  the  number  may  be  greater ;  but  if  one  or  two  of  these 
days  be  passed  over  without  an  outburst  of  febrile  action,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  the  third  or  fourth  will."^ 

In  the  fevers  of  hot  climates,  which  are  all,  or  for  the  most  part,  malarial, 
the  doctrine  of  critical  days,  such  as  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the 
days  of  Hippocrates,  has  been  amply  verified.  On  this  subject,  we  have 
the  testimony  of  high  professional  authorities.  In  the  fevers  of  Europe,  it 
has  been  found  equally  applicable ;'  and,  in  this  country,  whenthe  efforts  of 

>  Sketch,  i.  205-6.  "  London  Lancet,  Oct.  1842,  p.  16L 

»  Hildenbrandt,  Med.  Pract.,  pt.  i.  chap.  5;  De  Haen,  Pract  Mod.,  pt  i.  cap.  4; 
Baglivi,  Opera,  p.  80. 
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nature  are  not  too  mdch  interfered  with  bj  an  heroic,  pertnrbative,  and  so 
ealled  abortive  treatment,  the  Hippocratic  doctrine  often  shines  out  in  all  its 
parity.     To  this  fact,,  which  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  considered  heresy  to  allude  to  approvingly,  the  eyes  of  our  more  en- 
lightened physicians  are  opening.     Even  in  sections  of  country  where  for- 
mer! j  the  idea  of  critical  days  met  with  most  opposition,  a  very  different 
lentiment  is  now  found  to  prevail  in.  the  minds  of  correct,  careful,  and  en- 
lightened observers.     Let  one  example  suffice.     Dr.  Anderson,  of  Alabama, 
In  a  prize  essay  of  merit,  after  remarking  that  a  second  exacerbation  takes 
place  the  day  following  an  attack  of  fever,  generally  after  meridian,  adds : 
''Thi^,  in  turn,  gives  way  during  the  night,  or  towards  morning,  and 
another  remission,  more  or  less  decided,  is  observed.     If  the  fever  take  the 
dooble  tertian  type,  the  next  exacerbation  will  come  on  dupng  the  morning, 
mnd  will  be  followed  by  another  the  succeeding  evening.     The  fever  thus 
continues,  sometimes  rising  during  the  same  hour  every  day,  and  sometimes 
later  oq  alternate  days,,  until  the  sixth,  when,  if  the  observations  of  the  wri- 
ter of  this  essay  are  worth  anything,  the  fever  (if  it  terminate,  favourably) 
baa  a  decided  spontaneous  tendency  to  decline,  and  leaves  the  patient  free 
firom  disease  on  the  seventh  day.''    Again:  ''The  fever  (malarial)  is  gene- 
rally at  its  height  on  the  fifth  day ;  and,  in  bad  cases,  this  is  the  day  of  dan- 
ger.    In  malignant  tertian  intermittents,  the  fifth  is  the  day  for  the  third 
paroxysm,  universally  known  to  be  the  most  hazardous;  and,  when  death 
occurB  in  the  disease,  it  commonly  takes  place  either  on  that  day  or  during 
the  next"    **  Commencing  practice,"  continues  Dr.  Anderson — whose  fate, 
in  that  respect,  has  been  similar  to  that  of  hundreds  of  physicians  of  this 
countrj — "with  an  utter  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  critical  days,  the  con- 
trary opinion  has  been  forced  upon  me  by  actual  observation.     I  am  aware 
that  the  idea  is  discarded  by  a  majority  of  physicians  of  the  day ;  but  I 
think  that  if  any  practitioner  in  the  Southwest  will  carefully  note  down  the 
days  in  which  malarious  fever  makes  its  appearance,  and  record  accurately 
its  subsequent  course,  he  will  find  that  the  doctrine  has  a  foundation  in  fact, 
and^s  worthy  of  some  consideration.     It  is  true  that  the  fever  may  often  be 
made  much  lighter,  or  apparently  arrested  by  the  administration  of  quinia 
during  the  remissions ;  but  it  will  generally  be  observed  that  the  patient  does 
not  frankly  recover,  and  that  it  is  not  until  the  seventh  day  that  he  seems 
actnally  well,  and  clear  of  all  symptoms  of  the  disease."^    This,  as  may  be 
perceived,  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Jackson  relative 
to  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies,  an3  with  what  may  be  seen  every- 
where.    The  fever  may  be  greatly  modified  or  moderated  by  therapeutic 
means;  but  perfect  recovery  is  noft'  obtained.     Something  remains  behind, 
which  will  not  be  got  rid  of  except  on  one  of  those  days  set  apart  for  that 
purpose  by  nature. 

But,  however  well  founded  may  be  the  influence  exercised  hy  critical  pe- 
riods on  the  solution  of  the  disease ;  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that,  as  a  gene- 

>  Proceediogs  of  the  Med.  Assoc,  of  Alabama  for  1852,  p.  107. 
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ral  rale,  tbe  yellow  fever  may  be  classed  among  those  diseases  which  fre- 
quently come  to  «  close — ^in  recovery  or  death— ^without  the  occurrence  oi 
any  of  those  commotions  in  the  system  which  take  place  at  the  regular  pe- 
riods above  alluded  to,  and  which  are  viewed  in  the  light  of  critical  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  system  to  rid  itself  of  the  morbific  cause  under  which  i1 
labours.  The  symptoms,  in  most  instances,  gradually  abate,  or  become  ag- 
gravated, until,  at  last,  the  disease  ends  in  recovery  or  death,  at  the  stated 
periods  in  question.  Such  has  been  often  the  case  in  this  city^  and  country. 
**  The  fever  accompanied — as  Dr.  Lining  long  ago  remarked — with  those 
symptoms,  terminated  on  the  third  day,,  or  generally  in  less  than  seventy-two 
hours  from  the  first  attack,  not  by  any  assimilation  or  coction  and  excretion 
of  the  morbid  matter ;  for,  if  by  the  latter,  there  would  have  been  some  cri- 
tical discharge  by  sweat,  urine,  stool,  or  other  ways,  none  of  which  happened ; 
and  if  by  the  former,  nothing  then  would  have  remained  but  great  debility. 
No,  this  fever  did  not  terminate  in  either  of  these  salutary  ways^  except  in 
some,  who  were  happy  enough  to  have  the  disease  conquered  in  thQ  begin- 
ning by  proper  evacuations,  ftnd  by  keeping  up  a  plentiful  sweat,  till  the 
total  solution  of  the  fever,  by  proper  mild  diaphoretics  and  diluents."  Socb 
has  also  been  found  to  be  the  ease  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and,  time  aftei 
time,  in  tropical  cpuntries." 

True  as  this  may  be,  however,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that,  in  all  places  and 
during' all  epidemics  cases  not  unfrequently  occur,  marked  in  their  terminatioB 
by  a  natural  effort,  of  a  more  or  less  decided  character,  through  some  one  oi 
other  of  the  parts  usually  implicated  in  critical  commotions — ^the  skin,  ali- 
mentary canal,  urinary  organs,  capillary  system,  &c.  In  this  city,  as  elsewhere, 
such  efforts  have  been  noticed ;  and  though,  froin  the  perturbating  nature  of 
the  mode  of  treatment  usually  pursued,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ascertain, 
when  the  disease  is  relieved  after  alvine  evacuation,  how  far  the  result  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  effort  of  nature,  and  how  far  to  the  medicine  used,  yet  the 
share  of  the  former  may  generally  be  made  out  from  the  quality  of  the  evacu- 
ations, the  greater  facility  with  which  they  can  be  obtained,  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  relief  which  follows  their  appearance.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  occur- 
rence of  critical  efforts  by  alvine  discharges  has  been  observed  among  us,  even 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  energetic  administrators  of  purgatives,  though  more 
frequently  by  those  who-  are  sparing  in  the  use  of  such  medicines.  They  are 
recorded  everywhere  else.  They  are  mentioned,  in  more  or  less  explicit  terms, 
whether  as  the  result  of  spontaneous  efforts,  or  as  aided  by  art,  by  the  highest 
authorities  in  this  and  other  countries.' 

« 

1  Dereze,  pp.  81,  46,  46;  Nassj,  p.  24;  LiniDg,  ii.  416,  417;  A.  Smith,  xxt.  501-; 
Gro8,  p.  14;  Girsrdin,  pp.  85,  42. 

•  Pariset,  p.  487;  Bally,  pp.  267,  272  ;  Dubreuil,  viii.  884 ;  Gilbert,  p.  78;  Dariste, 
p.  185 ;  Lempriere,  i.  88 ;  H.  McLeaD,  p.  95 ;  FoDtana,  p.  78 ;  Sarar^sj,  pp.  290-91 ; 
Jackson,  Tr.,  p.  263;  Madrid,  pt.  ii.  p.  84;  Blicke,  p.  205;  Mabit,  p.  12;  Dapont,  p.  21; 
Bayer,  p.  21 ;  Amiel,  Edin.  Journ.,  xxxv.  279. 

»  Buah,  It.  82,  83 ;  Monges,  ii.  58;  Carrie,  Fey.  of  1798,  pp.  28,  86,  86 ;  lb..  Fey.  of 
1797,  p.  219;  Cathrall,  p.  86;   Deyeze,  pp. -81,  86;  Palloni,  p.  6;  CuMrgnes,  pp.  123, 
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Critical  efforts  throagh  tho  urinary  organs,  as  manifested  by  increased  dis- 
charge or  a  tnrbid  sedimentons  condition  of  the  fluid,  have  not  less  frequently 
been  noticed ;  for  though,  in  this  citj^,  they  have  not  always-  proved  as  com- 
plete and  effective  as  the  preceding,  yet  they  have  done  so  in  a  sufficient 
manner  to  impart  to  the  discharge  the  character  of  a  truly  critical  manifesta- 
tion. They  are  mentioned  in  that  connection  by  Deveze  (pp.  31, 46),  Currie 
(37),  and  others-;  and,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  fever  of  other  places,  may  be 
nid  to  have  been  a  subject 'of  general  observation.^ 

Critical  efforts  by  sweat  have  been  perhaps  more  frequently  noticed,  and 
hav^  undoubtedly  proved  more  complete  and  effectual." 

Epistaxis  has  frequently  appeared,  here  and  elsewhere,  to  assume  the  cha- 
ncter  of  a  salutary  critical  discharge,  especially  when  it  occurs  early,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  period  of  irritation.*  Menorrhagia,  or  the  menstrual  dis- 
ebtrge,*  as  well,  indeed,  as  other  hemorrhages — of  the  anus,  mouth,  bladder, 
&c.,  have  often  produced  the  same  salutary  effects,  and,  in  consequence  been 
riewed  in  the  same  light.^  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Catel  remarks:  ''It  is  usually 
from  the  third  to.  the  fifth  day  that  the  worst  symptoms  present  themselves. 
One  would  almost  suppose  that  nature,  reacting  violently  against  the  inflam- 

173;  Berthe,  p.  128;  Audouard,  p.  59;  Blin,  p.  11^  O'Halloran,  p.  180;  Merrill,  iz. 
217;  Dalmas,  p.  288;  C.  Draka,  zzi.  185;  Valentin,  p.  175;  Gros,  p.  17;  Moultrie,  p. 
16;  SaTar^y,  p.  286;  Lind,  p.  285;  Desportes,  i.  196,  197;  Jackson,  Sketch,  i.  160, 
178;  Blane,  pp.  412-414  ;  Fontana,  p.  78  ;  Maher,  pp.  ,848,  898 ;  Osgood,  pp.  14,  15 ; 
Gillespie,  p.  40;  Lempriere,  ii.  89;  Dcsperri^re,  p.  71;-  Moseley,  pp.  448,449,  468,469; 
Towoe,  p.  22  ;  Gilbert,  pp.  78-78 ;  H.  McLean,  p.  95 ;  Caillot,  p.  158 ;  Bally,  pp.  478, 
474;  Pngnet,  p.  856;  Rochooz,  pp.  845,  521,  549;  Joabert,  p.  966. 

>  Townsend,  p.  155;  PaUoni,  p.  6 ;  lb.,  Edinb.  Jonrxr.,  ii.  85;  Berthe,  p.  128;  CAiser- 
gi^es,  4>p.  50,  51,  173;  Maher,  p.  848,  898 ;  Desportes,  i.  197 ;  Towne;  p.  22 ;  Savar^sy, 
p.  286;  Gilbert,  p.  78;  J«ckson,  p.  178;  Blane,  pp.  .4)2,  414 ;  Pngnet,  pp.  856,  860; 
Osgood,  p.  15;  Moseley,  p.  449;  Caillot,  p..  158;  Bally,  pp.  478,  474;  Rochouz,  pp.  845, 
621,  649;  Jonrdain,  t.'259,  260?  0*Halloran,' p.  180;  Valentin,  p.  175. 

s  Rush,  iii.  68;  Monges,  U.  58;  "New  Orleans  in  1889,  p.  888;  Moultrie,  p,  16; 
Drysdale,  i.  42;  MerriU,  iz.  ^47;  Dalmas,  p.  28;  HUl,  ▼.  90;  PaUoni,  p.  6;  lb.,  Edin. 
Joum.,  ii.  85;  Amiel,  pp.  167,  168;  Arejula,  Edinb.  Jonm.,  i.  449;  Caisergues,  pp. 
17S-180;  Jovrdain,  t.  259;,  Andonard,  p.  66;  Pariset,  Obs.,  pp.  10,  14,  81;  lb..  Fey. 
of  Barcelona,  p.  894;  Blin,  p.  11 ;  Berthe,  p.  124 ;  O'Halloran,  p.  180^  Arnold,  p.  17; 
land,  p.  286;  Maher,  p.  898;  Pngnet,  p.  J60;  Savarisy,  p.  2P6-288;  Desportes,!. 
li7;  Fontana,  p.  74;  Jackson,  i.  160,  186 ;  *  Desperrifere,  p.  71;  Gillespie,  pp.  45,  56, 
67;  Imray,  liii.  85;  McArthur,  p.  863;  Mc*Lean,  p»  93?  Caillot,  p.  J 58 ;  Bally,  pp. 
473,  474;  Rochooz,  pp.  846,  521,  549;   Hume,  p.  216. 

'  Sam.  Jackson,  p.  60;  Currie,  p.  85;  Rush,  iii.  151 ;  t^athrall,  p.  86;  Hogg,  Western 
Jonm.,  i.  412-414;  Pariset,  Obs.,  p.  31;  Velasquex,  p.  14;  Desperriere,  pp.  .71,  126; 
Gilbert,  p.  79;  J.  Clark,  p.  7;  Dariste,  p.  U7;  Bally,  p.  276;  H.  McLean,  p.  95;  Ro- 
chouz, p.  331;  Desportes,  i.  198;  O'Halloran,  p.  180;  Moseley,  p.  448;  Gros,  p.  17; 
Mfher,  p.  898. 

»  Dariste,  p.  177;  Velasquex,  p.  14;  Pariset,  Obs.,  p.  81 ;  Devez^,  p.  31;  Lining,  ii. 
431;  O'Halloran,  p.  130. 

•DeTeze,  p.  46;  Fellowes,  p.  62;  Audouard,  p.  68;  Caijlot,  p.  168;  Maher,  854,  880; 
Rochouz,  p.  345 ;  Desportes,  i.  198 ;  O'HaUoran,  p.  180 ;  Catel,  Ann.  Marit.,  p.  226;  Fen- 
(1863),  p:  50.  •      • 
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mation  which  threatens  to  disorganize  the  yiscera,  endeayoiirs  to  destroy, 
through  means  of  hemorrhages,  the  evil  which  oppresses  her.  These  hemor- 
rhages are  active,  and  so  much  Uie  more  abundant,  as  the  patient  has  lost  less 
bl6od  by  venesection.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  result  of  observation  and 
experience,  we  should  say  that  these  hemorrhages  are  oritical,  and  conse* 
quently  salutary,  whenever  they  flow  externally.  We  have  seen  individuals  lose 
as  much  as  three  litres  (or  quarts)  of  blood  by  exudation  from  the  tongue 
alone,  and  four  litres  by  the  nOse.  These  individuals  have  recovered.  Evdh 
hemorrhages  by  the  stomach  are  not  fatal,  for  we  have  seen  several  easel  of 
recovery  after  black  vomit."  These  statements  are  rather  startling;  but  they 
are  useful  in  showing  the  critical  character  of  hemorrhages,  and  the  quantity 
of  blood  that  may  be  lost  without  danger  to  life.  In  1853,  at  New  Orleans, 
hemorrhage  was  not  always* an  unfavourable  symptom.  ''On  the  contrary,^ 
says  Dr.  Fenner,  ^'  it  ofteA  indicated  the  approach  of  a  salutary  crisis.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  natural  crisis  of  this  type  of  fever,  when  its  course  is  not 
interrupted  by  art. '  How  often  have  I  hailed  with  joy  the  appearance  of  a 
moderate  hemorrhage  from  some  safe  pari — as  the  nose,  gums,  or  uterus — 
in  the  critical  stage  of  yellow  fever,,  when  it  had  been  previously  altogether 
uncertain  how  the  case  was  going  to  terminate.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease, 
a  small  quantity  of  blood  flowing  spontaneously  from  any  part,  except  the 
stomach,  is  most  generally  follow^  by  the  happtest  effects,  reducing,  nay, 
removing  febrile  excitement,  and  allaying  nervous  inquietude."^  Critical 
efforts  occasionally  manifest  themselves  by  spontaneous  salivation,'  by  vomit- 
ing,^ swelling  of  the  parotid  gland,*  by  bubos,'  by  anthrax  and  carbuncles,* 
cutaneous  eruptions  about  the  mouth  and  other  parts,'  abscesses,"  local  in- 
flammations of  small  joints,"  partial  gangrene  of  the  skin,  scrotum,  kc.,^ 
local  inflammations  of  -an  erysipelatous  character,"  and  furuncles  or  biles." 
More  than  a  century  ago,  Dr.  Towne,  of  Barbadocs,  called  attention  to  the 
constant  tendency  nature  shows  to  discharge  herself  of  the  burden  she  labours 
under,  by  dispersing  and  throwing  out  of  the  mass  of  blood  that  load*of  bile 
which,  as  he  thought,  is  the  principal  agent  in  this  important  mischief;  and 

'  Fenner,  p.  50.  .       .  •  Deyeze,  p.  46 ;  Makittrick,  p.  70. 

'  Dcsportes,  i.  198;  Deyeze,  p.  46. 

<  Deveze,  p.  82;  Desportes,  i.  198;  llochoux,  p.  846;  Pugnet,  p.  860;  Lind,  p.  286; 
Rush,  iii.  67, 68 ;  Lefort,  p.  561  ;  Catel,  Ann.  Marit  (1844),  iy.  227 ;  Chisholm,  i.  17R,  &c 

^  Diet,  des  Sci.  M^d.,  xy.  838;  Chisholm,  p.  146,  Ist  ed. ;  Lind,  p:  285. 

•  Chisholm,  p.  146,  Isted.,  i.  170,  2d  ed.;  Desportes,  i.  197,  199,  214,  228;  Rush.  iii. 
69;  A.  Hosack,  p.  19;  Finlay,  p.  22. 

'  Cathrall,  p.  86;  Rtish,  iii.  44;  Moultrie,  p.  16;  Drysdale,  i.  181 ;  Warren,  p.  17; 
Lind,  p.  285;  Arejula,  p.  188;  Finlay,  p.  22;  Gillkrest,  ii.  274 ;  Gilbert,  p.  78 ;  Rouppe, 
p.  30f ;  Desportes,  i.  197,  198  ;  Pugnet,  p.  860;  Pariset,  p.  484 ;  R.  Jackson,  i.  76, 1?7 ; 
Imray,  liii.  85 ;  Arnold,  p.  19 ;  Blane,  p.  439 ;  Chisholm,  i.  179 ;  Felloires,  pp.  57,  78,  &c. 

«  Cathrall,  p.  89;  Pariset,  p.  434 ;  Bally,  p.  268. 

»  H.  McLean,  p.  95. 

»  Deyeze,  p.  46 ;  Laso,  p.  250;  Chisholm,  p.  122, 1st  ed. ;  Lefort,  p-561 ;  Maher,  p.  803. 

"  Lefort,  p.  561. 

"  Warren,  p.  17 ;  Desportes,  i.  197, 198 ;  A.  Hosack,  p.  19 ;  Moseley,  p.  449 ;  Fontana, 
pp.  78,  74;  Hunter,  p.  77. 
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tffirmed  that  he  had  rery  rarely  known  a  happy  crisis  obtained  where  it  had 
lot  plainly  appeared  to  be  the  consequence  of  nature  having  succeeded  in 
this  attempt. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  regular  crisis  of  this  fever  gene- 
lally  discovers  itself  by  a  suffusion  of  bile  all  over  the  surface  of  the  body 
Aboat  the  third  day.     "  The  saffron  tincture  is  ^qi^ntly  observed  in  t}ie 
space  of  twelve  hours  after  the  attack,  if  you  carefully  inspect  the  coats  of 
the  eyes  ;.  and  the  sooner  it  appears,  the  more  encouraging  is  the  prognostic, 
i£  the  intention  of  nature  be  not  perverted  by  the  preposterous  use  of  cor- 
dials and  alexipharmics.     If  blisters  are  applied,  even  in  this  early  stage 
of  the  distemper  (which- the  vehemence  of  the'case  often  requires),  they  will 
make  a  plentiful  discharge  of  a  bilious  serum ;  the  urine  will  likewise  be  of 
-tlie  same  colour,  as  well  as  the  intestinal  evacuations,  which,  if  neceisary, 
noay  easily  be  procured  by  manna,  cream  of  tartar,  and  such  like  laxative 
medicines."^ 

Tho^ opinions  of  Towne  were  soon  after  disputed  by  Warren,  who,  regard- 
ing jaundice  as  the  result  of  a  more  complete  colliquation  or  dissolution  of 
the  red  globules  of  the  blood  into  a  yellowish  serum,  which  naturally  soon 
gives  that  tincture  to  the  whole  skin,  could  not  viewit  as  a  salutary  crisis. 
Warren  claims  the  credit  of  having  convinced  Towne  of  these  mistakes,  and 
goes  so  far  as  to  add  that  he  must  do  him  the  justice  to  declare  that  he  frankly 
letracted  his  opinion  before  he  died,  and  would  willingly  have  called  in  the 
eopies  of  his  book,  could  he  have  found  means  of  doing  it.' 

Hillary,  in  like  manner,  opposed  the  opinion,  and  stated  that  this  total 
jellowness,  so  far  from  being  always  critical  and  an  encouraging  prognostic, 
most  commonly,  on  the  contrary,  proves  a  mortal  symptom ;  remarking,  with 
Warren,  that,  when  it  comes  on  soon,  it  shows  a  greater  colliquation  and 
dissolution  of  the  blood,  cCtid  a  gangrenescent  state  of  this  fluid  (p.  149). 

Moseley,  who  came  not  long  after,  foresaw  plainly  that  both  these  opposite 
opinions  were  erroneous,  but  only  in  being  each  of  them  carried  too  far — . 
truth  lying  between  them.  "A  yellow  suffusion  may,"  he  says,  "be  either 
critical  or  symptomatical :  critical,  as  Towne  supposes — but  it  must  be  when 
there  is  a  tranquil  cessation,  without  languor,  of  all  the  other  symptoms,  with 
warm  perspiratign ;  and  symptomatical,  as.  Hillary  supposes,  when  accom- 
panied with  lassitude,  nausea,  vomiting,  colliquative  sweats,  and  sunk  pulse. 
The  case,  in  my  opinion,"  Moseley  continues,  "stands  exactly  thus;  notwith- 
standing  Hillary's  idea  that  the  yellpwness  cannot  be  critical,  should  it  appear 
before  the  eighth  or  ninth  day."  ''But  Hilkry  must  often  have  had  opportu- 
nities, which  perhaps  he  had  forgotten,  to  know  that  his  contradiction  of 
TowuQ  was  ill-founded"  (pp.  468,  469). 

Hillary,  indeed,  seems  to  acknowledge  it,  for  he  grants  "  that  this  yellow 
suffusion  of  bile  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  has,  at  a  chance  time,  though 
very  seldom,  prcjved  critical ;  but  then  it  did  not  come  on  till  the  eighth  or 
ninth  day,  nor  appear  till  the  coma  and  all  the  other  bad  symptoms  began  to 
abate:  and,  as  the  yellowness  increases,  they  all  decrease;  but  this  very  rarely 

>  Towne,  pp.  28,  24.  •  Warren,  pp.  18>15. 
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happens.''  .Most  commonly  it  is  the  reverse,  especially  when  it  eomes  on  soon, 
as  it  is  then  not  only  symptomatical,  bat  nshers  in  the  last  and  fatal  symp- 
toms. "So  that,  from  the  first  appearance  of  this  symptomat^cal  yellowness, 
we  may  say  the  patient  is  in  the  last^stage  of  the  disease,  how  soon  soever  i1 
may  come  on ;  though,  in  some,  it  has  not  c6me  on  till  the  eighth  or  nintl 
day,  and  then  is  asaally  critical — but  this  very  rarely  happens"  (pp.  149, 150). 
Among  more  modern  observers,  the  idea  of  placing  jaundice  among  the 
critical  changes — ^for  good  or  for  evil — ^is  not  uncommon  ;*  but,  as  may  be 
presumed  from  what  was  said  in  preceding  chapters,  the  effort  is  never  salu- 
tary except  when  it  occurs-  at  a  late  pjeriod.  It  Is  difficult  to  resist  a  suspi- 
cion as  to  the  correctness  of  the  observation  tha^  would  ascribe  an  effident 
agency  to  some  of  the  phenomena  mentioned  above.  We  may  unite  in 
opinion  with  those  writers  who  think  that  it  has  happened  in*  more  instance! 
than  one  that  the  desire  to  trace  every  chatfge  which  takes  place  in  the  eoom 
of  the  disease,  and  is  followed  by  a  restoration  to  health,  to  a  critical  ettoxi 
of  nature,  has  led  physicians  to  regard  in  that  light  phenomena  of  a  fortui- 
tous character — ^mere  coincidences.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  indeed,  thai 
the  name  has  been  given  occasionally  to*  pathological  modifications  whicl 
have  had  rather  the  effect  of  retarding  than  hastening  the  cure ;  in  otha 
instances  to  some  which,  Arising  from  various  causes,  have  done  gooc 
on  the  principla  of  revulsion ;  or  again,  to  some  which,  happening  at  tin 
time  the  disease  was  •taking  a  favourable  turn,  exercised  no  influence  on  tb 
nature  of.  the  results,  and"  may,  perhaps,  be  properly  regarded  as  the  effect 
not  the  cause  of  returning  health.    . . 


CHAPTER    XX. 

TYPE  OF  THE  YELLOW  FEVER. 

As  may  be  perceived  from  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  symptomi 
and  course  of  the* yellow  fever  as  it  has  appeared  in  this  city,  a  febrile  stag< 
of  about  seventy  hours'  duration,  more  or  less,  is  succeeded  by  a  period  of  calm, 
or  complete  cessation  of  fever.  Thig,  in  some  cases,  constitutes  the  harbin- 
ger of  a  prompt  recovery;  while,  in  other  instances,  it  is,  after  the  lapse  o! 
from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours — sometimes  of  U  day  or  two — ^(ollowed  by  th< 
more  alarming  and  raaligirant  symptoms  which,  after  iome  time,  graduaUj 
abate  and  terminate  in  health ;  or,  as  more  frequently  oc6urs,  assume  a  mon 
serious  aspect,  and  lead  to  a  fatal  ternrination.  This  state  of  remission— 
the  stadium  of  Lining,  and  the  tnetaptosts  of  Moseley  (during  which  the  pul« 
returns  to  its  natural  standard,  the  tongue,  skin^  and  other  surfaces  lose  theii 
morbid  appearance^,  and  most  of  the  other  symptoms  disappear  cpmpletely 

t 

»  Catel,  Arejula,  Fellowes,  Gilbert.    " 
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Of  in  great  part)  occurs  at  the  period  mentioned,  with  greater  or  less  ab- 
raptness.  It  is  never,  or  very  seldom,  followed  by  a  recurrence  of  febrile 
excitement,  and  is  observed  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  indeed  in  all, 
except  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  in  which  it  is  either  less  marked  or 
entirely  absent — ^the  febrile  excitement  in  these  continuing  beyond  the  pe- 
riod mentioned,  and  gradually  dying  away,  or  being  carried  off  through  the 
igency  of  some  critical  effort. 

A  reference  to  the  writings  of  Rush,*  Currie,"  Caldwell,'  Barnwell  (p.  3*r3), 
Monges  (ii.  56),  Cathrall  (pp.  6,  30),  S.  Jackson  (p.  56),  will  show  that,  in  this 
city,  the  fever  has,  at  all  its  epidemic  recurrences,  exhibited  this  peculiarity. 
In  every  other  place  tht-oughout  this  country,  from  Galveston  to  Boston,  a 
nmilar  phenomenon  has  been  observed,  thereby  fully  justifying  the  remark  of 
the  late  Dr.  Miller,  of  New  York,  tliat  '*if  any  symptom  can  be  said  to  dis- 
tinguish the  yellow  fever  from  othep  forms  of  pestilence,  this  (tha  metaptosis) 
deserves,  perhaps,  to  be  selected."*  Hence,  we  find  it  dwelt  upon  by  every 
writer  on  the  yellow  fever  of  America  from  the  days  of  Moultrie  to  our  own.* 
As  regards  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies,  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  the 
coast  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  some  writers — and  among  them  Dr. 
Eochoax,  Dr.  Hastings,  Dr.  Boyd^  &.c. — have  either  taken  no  particular 
notice  of  the  peculiarly  sudden  cessation  and  total  disappearance  of  febrile 

• 

excitement,  or  mentioned  the  abrupt  occurrence  of  an  apyretic  state  after  a 
high  excitement  of  from  one  to  four  days'  continuance,  as  a  phenomenon 
rarely  encountered.  But  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  their  experience 
on  the  subject,  and  even  admitting  that  the  description  they  give  of  the 
disease  is  applicable  to  true  yellow  fever,  certain  it  is,  that  other  and  very 
numy  writers  on  the  fever  of  those  regions,  have  represented  it  as  pursuing  a 
course,  in  respect  to-the  phenomenon  in  question,  precisely  similar  to  that  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  Thus  Dr.  Bancroft,  after  speaking  of  a  paroxysm  of 
thirty-six  to  seventy-two  hours,  says:  "A  remission  then  occurs,  in  which 
i^any  of  the  symptoms  subside,  so  as  often  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  fever  is 
at  an  end,  and  recovery  about  to  take  place.  Frequently,  however,  the  foundd- 
tion  of  irreparable  injury  to  the  brain  or.  stomach  has  already  been  laid  in  the 
former  paroxysm,  and  in  such  cases  the  remission  is  short  and  imperfect. 
Daring  these  remissions  the  pulse  often  Returns  apparently  to  the  con4ition 
of  health,  the  skin  feels  cool  and  moist ;  and  the  intellect,  if  previously  dis«> 
tarbed,  sometimes  becomes  clear.  After  a  certain  interval,  this  remitting  stage 
la'sncceeded  by  another.  Which  may  be  called  the  second  paroxysm"  (p.  12). 
I  oeed  scarcely  point  out  the  similarity  which  is  therein  shpwn  to  exist,  on 
the  point  in  question,  between  our  yellow  fever  and  that  to  which  Dr.  Ban- 

>  Fey.  of  1793,  iii.  78;  1797,  iy.  18.       .  «  Fev.  of  1793,  pp.  23,  26.  ** 

»  Mem.  (1826),  p.  104 ;  Feyer  of  1806,  p.  84.  ♦  Obs.  on  Y.  F.,  Wks.,  p.  ^66. 

*  Moaltrie,  p.  4;  Lining,   ii.  416;  SheQut,  p.  119;  Addoms,  p^  10;  \Varing,  p.  46; 

J.  Warren,  in  Tytler,  p.  602;  Seaman,  pp.  8,  9;  TuUy,  pp.  297-8;  Townsend,  p.  179; 

Ticknor,  iii.  276;  Dalmas,  p.  li;'  Girardin,  p.  86;  Thomas,  p.  88;  Drjsdale,  i.  41; 

Cartwright,  Ix.  14;    Dickson,  iii.  266;  lb..  Essays,  1.  849;  Reyere,  iii.  226;  Stone, 

yi  664;  Lewis,  N.  0.  J.,  i.  298;  Wragg,  x.  70;    Dupuy  de  Chambery,  xxi.  17;  A. 

Smith,  xxy.  661;  N.  0.  1819,  p.  8;  N.  0.  1820,  p.  9;  N.  0.  1889,  p.  826. 
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croft  has  reference ;  and  the  reader  who  is  interested  in  snch  matters  will  find 
that  the  statement  made  by  that  distingnished  physician  accords  with  that  of 
almost  every  other  observer  in  the  West  Indies,  the  coast  of  Afirica,  and 
other  parts  of  tropical  regions;  many  of  whom,  indeed;  have  been  even  more 
explicit  than  Dr.  Bancroft  in  reference  to  the  remission  in  qnestion.^  Nor 
is  it  less  certain  that,  with  the  exception  of  Louis,  and  a  few  more  of  less 
note,  who,  as  stated  in  reference  to  Rochonx  and  others,  take  no  particular 
notice  of  the  peculiarity  in  question,  every  writer,  on  the  yellow  fever  of 
Southern  Europe,  even  those  who  have  described  the  very  epidemic  observed 
by  the  above-mentioned  physicians,  have  dwelt  upon  it  with  more  or  less 
emphasis.  Such  has  been  the  case  as  regards  the  fever  of  Leghorn  in  1804 
(Dufour,  iv.  51;  Palloni,  p.  4);  of  Cadiz,  in  various  years  (Gaisergues,  pp. 
168,  lit;  Berthe,  p.  tO;  Arejula,  p.  161;  Pariset,  Obs.,  p.  30;  Blin,  p.  6; 
R.  Jackson,  pp.  1 4,  111 ;  O'Halloran,  p.  80) ;  of  Barcelona  (Pariset,  pp.  380, 
39t ;  Rochoux,  pp.  lit,  616);  of  Gibraltar  (Gilpin,  v.  323;  Pym,  xxxv.  41; 
Amiel,  in  Johnson,  p.  264) ;  of  Minorca  (Boyd,  p.  300) ;  of  Seville  (Velasquez, 
in  Pariset f  p.  10);  of  Port  dn  Passage  (Jourdain,  v:  260);  and,  in  fact,  of 
every  place  where  the  fever  has  appeared  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

This  remission,  or  rather  sudden  cessation  of  fever  after^  one  long 
paroxysm — ^the  only  one  which  occurs — ^may  be  regarded,  therefore,  in  the 
light  of  a  well  ascertained  fact.  It  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  succeeded  by 
symptoms  of  vascular  reaction,  but  by  an  apyretic  condiQon,  during  which, 
in  severe  and  aggravated  cases,  the  more  malignant  phenomena  present  them- 
selves. It  constitutes  a  marked  and  distinctive  characteristic  of  yellow  fever, 
and  is  pointed  out  as  such  by  every  writer,  and  in  every  clime.  As  ahready 
stated,  it  seldom  fails  to  present  itself;  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  rare, 
and  occur  in  mild  cases  in  which  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  alone,  more  or 
less  prolonged,  are  noticed,  or  in  the  violent  and  congestive  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease, when  those  of  the  last  stage  are  not  preceded  by  a  period  of  reaction ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  never  observed  in  other  forms  of  febrile  com- 
plaints— the  oriental  plague,  perhaps,  excepted.  So  true,  indeed,  is  this,  that 
the  occurrence  ia  question  is  of  itself  lUmost  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
diagnose  the  case,  wMI.e  its  absence  may,  unless  under  thQ  circumstances 
mentioned,  justify  a  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  disease,  or  lead  us 
either  to.  view  it  as  the  offspring  of  a  different  poison,  or.  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  a  complication." 

The  yellow  fever  may,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  be  viewed  as  a  disease 
of  a-  single  regular  paroxysm.     Nothing  bearing  any  analogy  to  such  a 

»  Warren,  p.  10;  Makittrick,  p.  71;  Dancer,  p.  88;  Gilbert,  p.  65;  Caillot,  p.  18 
Maher,  p^849;  Joubert,  p.  967;  BaUy,  p.  208;  H.  MoLean,  p.  72;  J.  Clark,  p.  11 
Furlong,  p.  290;  Levacher,  p.  78;  Doughty,  p.  61;  Blair,  p.  64;  Dariste,  p.  IGO 
Dyott,.  p.  1003;  Curtin,  Med.  Com.,  ix.  237;  Wilson,  p.  178;  Belcher,  xxui.  250;  W, 
Barry,  in  Boyle,  p.  271  ;  Imray,  pp.liii.  80,  Ixiy.  836;  Dickinson,  p.  82;  Heastie,  p.  19 
Moseley,  pp.  43G-7;  Rufz,  iii.  55:  R.  Jackson,  i.  71;  Tr.,  p.  260;  Lemprierc.  ii.  Gl 
Osgood,  p.  11 ;  Chisbolm,  i.  147,  150;  Grant,  p.  81 ;  Gillespie,  p.  14S;  Frost,  xiii.  80, 
84  ;  Fontana,  p.  78 ;  Madrid,  p.  25 ;  Holliday,  p.  12 ;  Carter,  p.  6 ;  Lallemaat,  p.  51. 

«  Lewis,  N.  0.  J.,  i.  428. 
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paroxysm  recnrs  after  the  cessation  of  the  pei:iod  of  calm  in  question.  Febrile 
excitement  may,  and  doubtless  does,  sometimes  occur.  But  I  repeat,  after 
the  accession  of  the  metaptosis,  fever,  as  a  distinct  feature  of  the  disease, 
eeases;  and  we  may  agree  with  those  who  affirm  that  what  has  been  taken 
for  a  return  of  the  paroxysm  after  the  remission  is,  as  many  good  observers 
have  long  before  remarked,  an  invasion  of  fever  of  uncertain  type,  varying 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  injury  inflicted.  It  must  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  a  fever  of  irritation — the  effect  of  some  complicating  ailment — 
which  may  or  may  not  exist,  without  impairing,  by  its  presence  or  absence, 
the  purity  of  the  disease  of  which  it  does  not  constitute  an  integral  part. 

As  to  the  type  of  that  paroxysm — ^Whether,  during  its  continuance,  the 
fcTer  observes  a  continuous  course,  or  whether  it  presents  alternations  of 
exacerbation  and  diminution  which  would  entitle  it  to  the  appellation  of  a 
paroxysmal  disease  of  a  remittent  or  intermittent  character — a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  long  existed,  and  continues  to  exist. 

Dr.  Rush,  in  the  several  accounts  he  has  left  of  the  epidemics  of  this  city^ 
while  allowing  that  the  disease  was  sometimes  of  a  continued  type,  speaks 
of  the  remittent  as  being  very  common.  Of  the  fever  of  It 93,  he  says: 
"The  remissions  were  more  frequent  in  this  than  in  the  common  bilious  fever. 
They  occurred  in  the  forenoon"  (iii.  73).  In  regard  to  the  epidemic  of  1194, 
he  makes  similar  statements  (iii.  213,  214).  So,  also,  in  regard  to  that  of 
1797;  adding,  however,  that,  on  the  latter  occasion,  it  frequently  assumed 
the  character  which  is  given  of  the  same  fever  in  Charleston,  by  Dr.*  Lining. 
It  came  on  without  chill,  and  continued,  without  any  remission,  for  three 
days,  after  which  the  patient  believed  himself  well  (iv.  13). 

Deveze  states  that  the  fever  assumes  often  the  continued  type,  but  is  more 
frequently  remittent  (pp.  34,  35).  In  the  fever  of  1820,  remissions — ^in  milder 
cases  especially — were  noticed  by  Dr.  Jackson.  Similar  statements  have 
been  made,  or  the  occurrence  has  been  hinted  at,  by  many  other  writers,  both 
in  this  and  other  cities  of  this  country.^ 

In  Spain  and  Italy,'  as  likewise  in  tropical  regions,'  the  remittent  cha- 

>  Barnwell,  p.  873;  Valentin,  pp.  172,  178;  Archer,  p.  66;  Hill,  p.  90;  Drysdale,  L 
41 ;  Tonlmin  (Mobile),  p.  197;  Revere,  iii.  224;  Thomas,  p.  88;  Merrill,  ii.  228;  New 
Orieans  in  1820,  p.  9;  Lewis,  N.  0.  Joum.,  L  426. 

t  Cheryin,  translation  of  Wilson,  pp.  74-77.  He  appeals,  in  this  and  other  works,  to 
Drs.  Mery,  Dias,  Dow,  GiUkrestj  Amlel,  Brown,  and  others,  of  Gibraltar,  who  are  cited 
by  Gillkrest  and  Bancroft;  as  also  to  Drs.  Lafaente,  Melado,  Saravia,  Balmis,  Flores, 
Gonzales,  Genebriera,  Lagasca,  Armti,  and  Velasquex,  of  Spain;  O'Halloran,  Yellow  Fever 
of  South  of  Spain,  pp.  80-82.  Gillkrest,  ii.  265,  refers  to  some  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, and  to  Drs.  McMullin,  Sproole,  Welsh,  Martindale,  Dennett,  Humphreys,  Hugh 
Frazer;  Med.-Chir.  Bey.,  Jan.  1848,  p.  70;  Bennett,  p.  480,  cites,  besides  the  former 
mentioned,  Lee  and  Shand;  Amiel,  Edinb.  Joum.,  xxxt.  279;  Hugh  Frazer,  Med.-Chir. 
Ber.,  ziu.  338;  Arejula,  pp.  139,  160-1,  171,  200;  lb.,  Feyer  of  Malaga,  Edinb.  Joum  , 
L  448;  IL  Jackson  (Spain),  pp.  89-91,  109,110;  BaUy,  p.  105;  Audouard,  pp.  67,  276; 
Proudfoot,  zxyii.  241 ;  Dufour,  iy.  50,  57 ;  Bochouz,  p.  453 ;  Fellowes,  pp.  201,  312,  818 ; 
Second  Beport  on  Quarantine  by  Lond.  Bd.  of  H.  (1852),  pp.  142, 148. 

*  J.  McGrigoron  Feyer  of  Grenada,  Sketches,  p.  226;  H.  McLean,  pp.  80,  84;  Eyans, 
p.  257;  Dickson,  Beport,  pp.  143, 144,  quoted  by  Good,  iL  172;  Madrid,  p.  24;  Gillespie, 
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racier  of  the  disease,  in  many  cases,  is  upheld  by  very  high  authorities.  With 
respect  to  the  fever  of  Spain,  its  frequent  occurrence  there,  as  Dr.  Oillkrest 
well  remarks,  entitles  the  statements  of  the  medical  men  of  that  country  to 
great  consideration  on  the  point  in  question.  Arejula,  who,  more  than  any 
other,  was  familiar  with  the  disease — all  the  epidemics  of  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed— and  the  results  of  whose  experience  are  recorded  in  a  volume  of 
great  merit,  tells  us,  in  the  history  of  the  Malaga  fever  of  1803,  that  the 
bark  was  found  useful  during  the  remissions,  lii  other  places,  he  is  clear 
on  the  subject  of  these :  "  Sudor  i!i  orina  todo  bilioso,  remision  de  los  sin- 

• 

tomas  expresados,  y  de^la  calentura,  con  el  sudor  6  sin  41,  d  las  veinte  y 
quatro  horas ;  ex&cerhacion  al  siguiente  dia,  y  remision  6  apjrexia  aparente 
al  tercero,  algunas  veces  al  quarto,  quinto  y  septimo,  aunque  raras'^  (p.  171). 
Again  he  says:  "Si  lets  remisiones  son  regulares,  y  se  observan  de  veinte  y 
quarto  en  veinte  y  quatro  horas,  como  acontece  cbmunmente,  conviene  menu* 
dear  las  tomas  de  la  quina  en  el  tiempo  de  Ik  remision"  (p.  200).  Finally, 
at  page  139,  lie  informs  us  that  the  disease,  without  doubt,  de^erv^  the  name 
of  remittent  fever — "merece  sin  duda  el  notnhre  de  calentura  remittente.^*  Dr. 
Oillkrest  reminds  us  that  the  recorded  opinions  of  Pr.  Velasquez,  of  Seville, 
are  fully  in  corroboration  of  those  of  Arejula.  Other  physicians,  contempo- 
raries of  the  latter,  entertained  similar  views.  Dr.  Balmis  called  the  disease, 
as  it  presented  itself  during  the  epidemic  of  Cadiz  in  1800,  "a  patrid  malig- 
nant remittent."  Dr.  Flores  Moreno  describes  in  his  work  ''accessions  and 
remissions."  Dr.  AlfOnzo  de  Maria,  of  Cadiz,  says:  "When  the  yellow  fever 
degenerated  into  intermittent."  In  the  Trozos  ineditos  of  Dr.  Salva,  of  Bar- 
celona, evidence  is  to  be  found  of  the  disease  having  been  observed  to  assume 
the  remittent  form.* 

In  reference  to  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies,  a  few  facts  may  be 
mentioned.  In  speaking  of  the  epidemic  of  Barbadoes  in  1816,  Dr.  Ralph 
says  :  '^A  most  striking  disposition  to  assume  a  distinct  remitting  type  was 
observed  in  this  fever.  Those  who  had  suffered  much  from  ague,  evinced  -this 
disposition  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  when  the  treatment  had  been 
regulated  by  a  knowledge  of  this  fact.  But,  even  in  the  young  and  unim- 
paired constitution,  when  the  disease  had  been  seen  and  treated  soon  after 
the  period  of  invasion,  it  not  unfrequently  showed  distinct  remissions.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  many  of  the  severe  cases,  in  which  remedies  were  of  little 
avail,  the  disease  appeared  to  consist  of  a  single  paroxysm,  the  violence  of 
which  was  such  as  to  occasion  extensive  structural  derangement  in  one  or 

p.  43 ;  Gilbert,  p.  77 ;  Bally,  pp.  95,  226,  254,  482 ;  Huok,  in  Pringle,  p.  198,  note ;  Pink- 
ard,  ii.  468;  Musgrave,  ix.  118-182;  Ferguson,  yiii.  138;  Ralph,  ii.  69-72;  Lempriere, 
ii.  70;  J.  Hunter,  pp.  65,  68,  78;  R.  Jackson,  Sketch,  pp.51,  64,  60,  71,  75,  98;  Pngnet, 
pp.  854-8,  860-79;  Frost,  xiii.  30;  Furlong,  p.  291 ;  Caillot,  p.  18;  Arnold,  p.  88;  Ban- 
croft, p.  35;  Guyon,  R^ponse,  &c.,  p.  42;  Deveze,  p.  55;  Thomas  Clark,  p.  15;  Rufi,  p. 
67;  Maher,  p.  847,  868-9;  Moulin,  Diss,  surla  Fievre  J.,  p.  20;  W.  Humboldt,  Rep.  of 
Sanit.  Commiss.  of  New  Orleans,  p.  133;  Mouill^,  F.  J.  Obs.  au  Cap.  F.;  p.  10;  Dupr^ 
petit,  Diss,  sur  la  FifeVre  J.,  p.  20;  Mabit,  p.  16;  Lefoulon,  p.  64;  Bertulus,  p.  66. 
'  Second  Repprt  on  Quarantine  (1852),  pp.  142,  148. 
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more  important  organs,  thereby  rendering  the  ^stem  incapable  of  condncting 
the  disease  to  remission"  (p.  69). 

The  yellow  fever  which  at  times  prevails  on  the  African  coast,  has  occa- 
aoDally  presented  the  same  character.     Of  that  of  Fernando  Po,  in  1829, 
Bryson  tells  us:  "The  character  of  the  fever  was  similar  to  that  of  Sierra 
Lfeone."    It  was  "distinctly  remittent  in  its  character,  and  accompanied  by 
yellow  suffusion  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  and  black  vomit"  (p.  TO).    "The  Dryad 
arriyed  on  the  coast  on  the  night  of  the  7th  November,  1830.    On  the  passage 
oat,  two  men  slept  on  shore  one  night  at  Porto  Pr^ya,  on  the  island  of  St. 
lago.     One  was  seized  with  symptoms  of  fever  on  the  tenth  day,  the  other 
not  until  the  fifteenth...   One  assumed  la  tertian  intermittent  form^  the  other 
rmn  through  its  course  with  all  the  violence  of  the  yellow  remittent  of  hot 
comntries"  (p.  84).     The  crew  of  ^he  Conflict  suffered  but  litjle  from  the  dis- 
ease of  the  country  untU  July,  1830,  when  they  were  attacked,  while  near  Sierra 
Leone,  with  fever.     Thirty  cases  occurred,  of  which  eight  died  on  board,  and 
fiye  were  sent  to  the  hospital.    **  T)\e  disease  appears  to  have  been  of  the  most 
jqmilignant  character.     It  was  remittent,  but  varied  in  its  symptoms  in  differ- 
ent cases;  in  the  worst,  it  was  attended  with  great  excitement,  and,  as  it 
adyanced,  the  skin  assumed  a  yellow  colour,  interspersed  with  livid  spots. 
Towards  dissolution,  in  fatal. cases,  a  quantity  of  dark  matter  was.  vomited, 
while  -a  disagreeable  cadaverous  smell  exhaled  from  the  body  some  hours 
before  life  became  extinct."    '*  There  can  be  but  little  doubt,"  Dr.  Bryson 
adds,  "that  all  these  cases  were  what  is  usually  termed  yellow  fever  in  its 
worst  form"  (p.  96).    Still,  it  was  remittent  in  type.    The  Buzzard,  in  1839, 
famished  another  example  of  the  kind.     The  fever  was  remittent,  each  case 
being  marked. by  two.  distinct  daily  exacerbations,  one  in  the  morning,  and 
the  other  in  the  evening — ^the  latter  the  more  severe,  and  lasting  until  ^lid- 
night     The  remissions  Were  attended  with  considerable  alleviation  of  the 
more  urgent  symptoms.     "Of  a  crew  of  seventy-two  persons,  twenty-seven 
had  the  fever  in  a  severe  form,  and  in  fifteen  it  presented  all  the  malignancy 
of  yellow  fever,  which  it  evidently  was.^^   "It  was  attended  with  black  vomit" 
(p.  138).  . 

There  are  not  wanting  facts,  indeed,  to  show  that  the  disease  assumes 
at  times  the  intermittent  character,  either  doing  so  from  the  outset  of 
the  attack,  and  continuing*  throughout,  sometinies  unchanged  in  that  re- 
spect, or,  passing  later'  into  that  type,  from  the  effect  of  treatment  or  the 
efforts  of  nature.  Such,  at  least,  we  gather  from. the  writfings  of  Rush  (iii. 
73,  214,  iv.  13),  Deveze  (p.  35),  Valentin  (p.  172),  MerriU  (ii.  233),  Barton 
(p.  20),  Archer  (v.  66),  Waring  (p.  8),  and  others  in  this  country.  Arejula 
(p.  227)  states  that  the  yellow  fever  of  Cadiz  terminated  not  unfrequently 
with  an  intermittent,  especially  at  the  close  of  the  epidemic.  Other  writers, 
lis  Rochoul:  (p.  453),  Dufour  (iv.  50),  and  Velasquez  (p.  13),  admit  its  occa- 
sional appearance  in  that  form  in  Europe,  sometimes  from  the  outset.  In 
other  cases  after  some  days'  continuance.  In  a  memoir  on  one  of  the  epi- 
demics of  Seville,  signed  by  the  latter  physician,  and  Drs.  Gabriel  Rodri- 
guez, Serafine,  Adame,  and  Chicon,  and  published  in  the  third  volume  of 
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Hurtadq^s  Decadas^  the  feve^  is  said  sometimes,  though  rardj,  to  present 
itself,  following  the  type  of  an  intermittent — "Alguna  yez,  aunqae  rira,  se 
presenta  la  calentnra  aiguiendo  el  tipo  de  intermittente."  In  tropical  climates, 
a  like  statement  is  made  by  Pinkard  (ii.  90),  Gillespie  (pp.  43,  ISO,  146), 
McGrigor  (p.  226),  Dickson  {Report  in  Good,  ii.  ItS),  Mosgraye  (ix.  118, 
126-132),  Maher  (pp.  849,  868-9),  Furlong  (p.  291),  Datrouleau  (p.  26), 
Sauty  (see  Chervtn^s  Report  on  Rufz,  p.  tO),  Spinosa  (/ft.,  p.  167),  and  Lalle- 
mant  (p.  t4).  By  none,  however,  has  the  intermittent  type  of  yellow  fever 
been  more  pointedly  recognized  than  by  Dr.  R.  Jackson,  who,  in  his  SkeiA 
of  Febrile  Diseases  (i«  t6,  95,  112),  admits  the  periodical  form  of  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  numerous  varieties  into  which  he  divides  the  disease.  Let 
the  following  remarks  by  a  distinguished  contemporary  writer  serve  as  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  existence  of  such  cases.  Dr.  Boiiz,  in  his  account 
of  the  epidemic  of  Martinique  in  1839,  says:  ''With  some  children,  and  with 
some  adult  Creoles,  the  disease  presented  an  intermittent  type — ^that  is  to  say, 
after  a  severe  paroxysm,  which  lasted  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight*  hours, 
there  was  a  notable  apyrexia,  followed  by  some  paroxysms  of  a  less  severe 
character.  These  cases  were  not  the  most  grave ;  the  fever  was  arrested  by 
sulphate  of  quinia."^ 

Undoubted  as  the  fact  may,  from  the  testimony  adduced,  appear^  that  the 
yellow  fever  assumes,  occasionally  at  least,  the  remittent-— and  even,  but 
more  rarely,  the  intermittent — ^type,  not  in  this  city  only,  but  wherever  the 
disease  has  shown  itself;  and  hpwever  prepared  we  may  be,  firom  personal 
observation,  to  join  in  the  statement,  there  can  be  na  doubt  that  cases  of  the 
sort  are  not  as  frequently  encountered  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  pre- 
cedes. So  far  from  it,  experience  shows  that,  in  the  largo  majority  of 
instances — especially  those  of  a  severe  character — ^the  fever  takes  on  at  once, 
and  preserves,  the  continued  type ;  or,  if  it  presents  occasional  risings  and 
fallings,  these  modifications  are  not  sufficiently  well  marked «to  deserve  the 
appellation  of  remissions,  and  still  less  of  intermissions.  We  have  already 
seen  that  Dr.  Rush  himself,  who  warmly  advocated  the  remittent  character 
of  the  disease,  admitted  that  it  frequently  presented  the  continued  type  (iv. 
13).  Other  writers  regarded  that  type  as  the  most  generally  prevalent  in 
this  city.  Dr.  Currie  admits  that  there  was  some  abatement  of  fever  towards 
morning,  but  adds,  that  scarcely  in  any  instance  was  there  so  much  of  it  as 
could  properly  be  called  a  remission."  Dr.  Monges  informs  us  that  the  yellow 
fevef  almost  invariably  assumes  a  continued  type,  exhibiting  only  obscure 
and  irregular  remissions,  and  that,  too,  seldom  (ii.  56) ;  and  the  same  views 
are  upheld  by  Dr.  Caldwell  {Essays,  p.  104 ;  Fev,  <?/'1805,  p.  81),  Dr.  Chap- 
man (ix.  130),  and  others.  In  reference  to  the  epidemic  of  1820,  Dr.  Jackson 
states  that  when,  in  the  mild  form — in  which  the  disease  consisted  in  a  mere 
ephemera — ^the  fever  continued  from  three  to  five  days,  it  was  attended 
with  remissions ;  but  that,  in  the  malignant  cIq^s,  the  type  was  strictly  con- 

1  Examiner,  iii.  106 ;  Cherrin's  Beport  on  Rofz,  pp.  68,  59,  80-84. 
«  1793,  p.  20;  1797,  Essay  on  BiUous  FcTcr,  Appendix,  p.  219. 
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tinaedy  while,  in  the  milder  cases  of  the  less  malignant  form,  there  were  only 
attempts  at  remissions,  or  these  were  imperfect  (p.  61). 

So  far  as  the  many  cases  that  have  fallen  nnder  my  own  personal  observa- 
tion are  concerned,  the  one  paroxysm  was  certainly  continuoas.  In  no 
iBstance,  when  the  disease  was  pare,  conld  any  remission,  properly  speaking, 
be  detected.  Nor  is  it  alone  with  us  that  the  remittent  character  of  yellow 
ftyer  has  been  denied,  or  that  the  remissions,  if  admitted  at  all,  have  been 
regmided  as  rare  occurrences,  and  as  being  at  best  always  of  an  obscnre  and 
imperfect  kind.  Dr.  Dickson,  in  speaking  of  the  epidemic  of  Charleston,  in 
1838,  says :  ''  Then  there  was  the  single  paroxysm  of  long  duration  wrthont 
sobfiidence;  and  when  subsiding,  returning  no  more."^  And  in  this  he  is  sup- 
ported by  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  in  Charleaton,' not  a  few  of 
whom  roundly  assert  that,  for  want  of  attention  to  this  fact,  mistakes  are  often 
made— -persons  being  pronounced  to  have  had  the  yellow  fever  who  merely 
aoffered  under  bilious  remittent  fever.  In  other  cities  of  the  Union,  the  same 
dmial  of.  the  existence  of  true  remissions  has  been  made,  or  their  existence 
leadered  doubtful  from  the  complete  silence  observed  by  writers  in  regard  to 
tliem.* 

In  Spain,  including  Gibraltar,  remissions — ^though  regarded,  as  we  have 
■een,  by  Arejula  and  other  writers  as  an  essential  attribute  of  the  disease,  do 
not  f4>pear  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  different  observers.  In  speaking  of 
the  stage  of  excitement  in  the  very  epidemic  specially  described  by  Arejuli^— 
tbat  of  Cadia»  in  1800— Berthe  (p.  85)  says:  "The  patients  continued  in 
audi  the  same  condition  during  the  first  two,  three,  or  four  days;"  and  he 
nowhere  makes  mention  of  distinct  remissions  unless  of  the  one  occurring  at 
the  stadium  (pp.  90-1).  If  we  turn  to  other  descriptions  of  the  disease,  we 
Aall  find  the  same  silence  as  regards  such  remissions,  or  even  a  positive  denial 
of  their  manifestation  in  a  distinct  and  well-marked  form.*  Even  Dr.  Ro- 
ehonz,  in  his  so  often  quoted  volume,  admits  the  not  unfrequent  occurrence 
of  remissions  or  intermissions  in  the  yellow  fever  of  temperate  regions ;  but 
he  does  it  in  a  way  calculated  to  prevent  us  from  placing  much  confidence  in 
the  assertion,  for  he  confesses  that,  whether  the  disease  assume  the  continued, 
the  remittent,  or  the  intermittent  type,  the  characteristic  symptoms,  in  all 
cases,  are  fundamentally  the  same.  He  admits  that  the  remittent  type,  ''  as 
it  is  easy  to  perceive^"  is  often  so  confounded  with  the  continued,  as  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  it ;  that  in  regard  to  the  intermittent,  it  generally  be- 

I  Edcetic  J.,  It.  109. 

'  Moultrie,  p.  4;  Lining,  ii.  417;  Irvine,  p.  31 ;  Simons,  p.  21. 

*  Ptscalis,  Marseilles  J.,  t.  141;  Townsend,  p.  176;  TuIIy,  p.  802;  S«vere,  lii.  225; 
Grofl,  p.  10 ;  Drysdale,  L  41 ;  Qirardin,  p.  36 ;  N.  0. 1889,  p.  836 ;  Waring,  p.  45 ;  Kelly, 
sir.  878;  Stone,  vi.  564;  Dalmas,  p.  11. 

^  Paritet,  p.  629 ;  Pyra,  Edinb.  J.,  zxxv.  41 ;  lb.,  Balam  Fever,  pp.  60,  228;  Vance,  ia 
ib.,  p.  62;  Frazer,  qaoted  by  Pym ;  Barry,  Med.-Chir.  Rot.,  xii.  589,  xiii.  888;  Wilson, 
Med.  Lancet,  ii.  434;  lb.,  Translation  by  Cberrin,  p.  71;  Yelaaqnes,  p.  10;  Pariset, 
Oba.,  p.  29;  Proadfoot,  xxtU.  241;  Burnett,  p.  484;  Shand  and  Boss,  see  Bometti 
p.  486 ;  Copland,  Ui.  141. 
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gins  to  manifest  itself  only  three  or  four  days  after  the  disease  has  exhibited 
the  continued  type,  and  that  even  then  the  greater  number  of  the  symptoms 
continue  unchanged  during  the  apyrezia — as  jaundice,  the  adynamic  state,  &c. 
— while  the  pulse,  during  the  exacerbation,  continues  unchanged,  in  regard 
to  force  and  frequency,  till  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.^  All  this  is  not 
sufficiently  clear  to  impress  us  with  the  conviction  of  the  existence  of  true 
remissions  and  intermissions.  Indeed,  a  clear-headed  and  well-informed  in- 
quirer can  hardly  help  suspecting  that  all  these  remarks  were  intended  to 
confuse  the  whole  subject,  and  mystify  the  reader,  the  more  especially  as  the 
author  closes  at  last  with  a  description  of  the  disease  in  only  one  of  the 
several  types  the  existence  of  which  he  had  recognized — ^the  continued.  To 
this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  same  writer  who,  six  years  after  his  yisit  to 
Barcelona,  admitted,  in  the  way  mentioned,  the  existence  of  the  periodic  type 
in  the  yellow  fever  which  had  prevailed  in  that  city,  sounded  a  dilTerent  note 
In  a  prior  publication,  written  at  the  very  time  he  was  observing  the  disease. 
Of  the  latter,  he  says :  ''Although  always  continued,  the  concomitant  fever 
exhibits  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  irregular  exacerbations  during  the 
first  two  or  three  days ;  amaril  typhus — ^fever  almost  always  more  or  less 
intense  at  the  outset,  and  always  continued."" . 

Dr.  R.  Jackson,  who,  as  already  stated,  described  a  periodic  form  of 
several  of  the  varieties  into  which  he  divided  the  West  Indian  fever,  found  it 
difficult,  if  possible,  to  trace  remissions  in  the  concentrated  form  of  the  fever  of 
Spain — ^the  one  most  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  yellow  fever.  "There 
is  here  rarely  any  recurrence  of  sensations  of  cold  after  the  tumults  of  inva- 
sion are  past,  and  consequently  the  most  distinct  of  the  signs  which  mark  the 
accession  of  febrile  paroxysm  is  looked  for  in  vain.  There  is,  as  in  others  of 
the  febrile  class,  a  rising  and  falling  of  the  irritability  of  the  system  at  given 
times ;  but  the  marks  are  often  obscure — in  fact,  so  obscure  that  they  cannot 
be  appreciated,  except  by  persons  who  give  the  minutest  attention  to  the 
observation  of  the  diseased  condition  in  all  its  turnings  and  windings  at  the 
bedside  of  the  sick.  The  fever  which  prevailed  at  Xeres,  where  the  character 
was  masked  and  the  symptoms  aggravated,  proceeded,  for  the  most  part,  after 
the  tumult  of  invasion  was  past,  in  what  may  be  called  a  calm  and  even  tenor. 
There  were  risings  and  fallings  at  certain  intervals,  but  there  were  no  distinct 
paroxysms  and  remissions,  unless  where  the  disease  was  mild  in  itself,  or 
where  it  had  been  rendered  so  by  treatment."' 

Not  less  positive  on  this  subject  are  many  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the 
yellow  fever  of  other  climes,  who  either  deny  strenuously  the  remittent  cha- 
racter of  the  disease,  or  regard  remissions  as  of  very  rare  occurrence,  or  as 
being  obscure,  imperfect,  and  irregular.  Chisholm  admits  the  existence  of 
them  in  what  he  calls,  in  contradistinction  to  his  pestilential  fever,  the  remit- 
tent yellow  fever.  But,  even  in  this  form  of  the  disease,  the  periods  of  remission 

•  Reohercbes  sur  les  Diffi^rentos  Maladies,  Ac,  p.  458.     1828. 

*  Dissertation  sur'le  Typhus  Amaril,  on  Maladie  de  Barcelone,  p.  89.     1822. 
>  FeTer  of  Spain,  pp.  109,  110. 
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were  by  no  means  certain  and  fixed,  or  the  remissions  perfect  (i.  247-8). 
On  the  other  hand,  '^in  the  malignant  pestilential  fever— -the  true  and  legi- 
timate yellow  fever — ^remissions  were  scarcely  perceived  in  any  case,  and,  in 
general,  nothing  of  the  kind  happened"  (i.  234-5).^  Moseley,  too,  remarks, 
that  a  remission  does  not  happen  in  the  catutUf  under  which  name  he  de- 
scribes the  yellow  fever ;  and,  like  some  of  onr  own  writers,  he  roundly  asserts 
that  those  who  speak  of  such  an  occurrence  have  mistaken  bilious  remittents 
for  tliat  disease  (p.  467),  though  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  that  **  it  seldom 
happens  in  continued  fevers  that  one,  and  often  two  exacerbations  are  not 
perceived  within  the  nycthemeron''  (p.  468).  Dr.  Rochoux  affirms  that 
the  febrile  symptoms  attendant  on  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies  as- 
sume the  continued  type,  like  those  of  other  phlegmasiee,  and  that  it  could 
hardly  be  otherwise.  "Nevertheless,  though  never  losing  its  continuity, 
we  perceive,  from  time  to  time,  some  patients  experiencing  at  irregular 
periods  of  the  day — during  the  first  two  or  three  days — well-marked  chilli- 
iiess  (JrUionnemenU),  renewed  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
bot  during  which  the  skin  retains  all  its  heat.  The  pulse,  during  the  inter- 
Tals  of  these  sorts  of  paroxysm,  never  becomes  apyretic.  Its  frequency  has 
appeared  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase  gradually  in  all  these  cases, 
which  are  usually  of  a  very  serious  character,  and  which,  when  superficially 
examined,  may  have  led  to  the  belief  of  a  remittent  fever"  {Rochoux,  p.  342). 
Tiews  more  or  less  approximative  to  these  are  entertained  by  Dancer  (p.  83), 
Belcher  (p.  261),  N.  Dickinson  (pp.  36,  107),  D wight  {Med,  Journal,  xiv. 
313),  Wilson  (p,  10),  Savar^sy  (pp.  267,  292),  McArthur  (p.  348),  Wilson 
(p.  179),  Osgood  (p.  28),  Stevens  (p.  218),  Pym  (pp.  5,  177),  Bally  (p. 
206),  H.  McLean  (pp.  30,  84),  Rufz  (p.  12),  Lempriere  (ii.  61),  R.  Jackson 
(pp.  54-5),  Desportes  (i.  193).  Some  of  these  writers  deny  the  prevalence  of 
remissions  in  all  cases.  Others  regard  them  as  absent  in  many  instances, 
especially  in  the  more  malignant  forms  of  the  disease;  while  others,  again, 
view  them  as  always  obscure  and  imperfect,  and  scarcely  deserving  the  name 
of  remissions;  in  fact,  as  nothing  more  than  a  slight  abatement  in  the  violence 
of  the  excitement.  Catel,  who  has  ample  experience  in  the  disease,  and  who 
has  seen  it  on  a  large  scale,  and  under  circumstances  of  position  which  enabled 
him  to  watch  carefully  the  various  phases  in  the  revolution  of  the  phenomena, 
from  the  incipient  stage  to  the  close  .of  the  attack,  by  recovery  or  death,  does 
not  hesitate  to  regard  it  as  a  fever  of  the  continued  type.  To  consider,  he 
says,  the  disease  as  a  remittent,  or  an  intermittent  fever,  is  to  commit  a  serious 
error,  which  could  have  arisen  only  from  a  superficial  exatnination  of  the  phe- 
nomena. As  to  him,  considering  it  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  visit  his  patients 
frequently,  he  declares  he  never  saw  a  case  of  true  yellow  fever  wh|ph  called 
for  antiperiodics.  Like  many  others,  Catel  thinks  it  very  probable  that 
physicians  may  have  treated  ai  the  same  time  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  and  confounded  them  with  yellow  fever.' 
From  all  that  precedes  in  relation  to  the  yellow  fever  of  this  and  other 

I  See  aUo  CbiBhoIm'f  Maaiial,  p.  188.  '  Ann.  Marit,  1844,  iv.  M. 
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regions,  we  may  infer  that  in  many  of  the  milder  cases,  particularly  when 
the  febrile  stage  extends  beyond  the  nsnal  time,  the  disease  presents  some- 
times a  slight  paroxysmal  type,  and  is  subjected  to  dinmal  exacerbations 
and  ameliorations ;  but  that,  as  a  general  rule,  in  well-marked,  pure  and  ma- 
lignant cases,  the  type  daring  that  stage  is  continued,  and  remissions,  if  they 
present  themselves  at  all,  are  obscure,  imperfect^  and  irregular ;  consisting, 
in  fact,  more  in  diurnal  diminutions  of  the  symptoms,  or  abatements  in  the 
'morbid  feelings,  than  in  remissions,  in  the  true  medical  acceptation  of  the 
term.  Such  has  been  the  oase  in  all  the  instances  of  uncomplicated  yellow 
fever  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation. 

Whether  the  opinion  of  those  who  here  and  elsewhere  have  maintained  that 
writers  who  speak  of  a  remittent  yellow  fever,  have  invariably  confounded 
together  two  diseases  of  a  distinct  nature,  and  mistaken  bilious  remittent  for 
genuine  yellow  fever,  admits  of  no  doubt,  is  a  question  I  shall  not  here  under- 
take to  examine  in  detail.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  withhold  the  remark  that 
when  we  discover  that  the  advocates  of  the  remittent  form  of  the  disease  are 
to  be  found  almost  exclusively  among  those  who  view  yellow  fever  as  identical 
with,  and  as  only  a  higher  grade  of,  common  bilious  remittent  fever ;  and 
when,  moreover,  we  find  that  remissions  are  not  often  alluded  to  by  those 
who  entertain  different  views  as  to  the  similarity  of  the  two  diseases,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  regard  the  opinion  in  question  as  entitled  to  consideration,  and 
to  admit  that  cases  that  have  been  pointed  out  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
remittent  form  of  yellow  fever  may,  in  general,  without  impropriety,  be 
regarded  as  belonging  more  properly  to  the  other  variety  of  fever  referred  to. 
The  latter,  not  unfreqnently,  under  peculiai/  circumstances,  both  as  regards 
causation  or  predisposition,  presents  some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  yel- 
low fever,  sometimes  to  the  malignant,  more  frequently  to  the  mDd  forms. 
Gases  may  even  present  the  black  vomit,  and  other  symptoms  of  like  import, 
and  this  occurrence  may  induce  physicians  to  regard  them  as  instances  of 
yellow  fever,  and,  in  consequence,  to  ascribe  to  the  latter  a  remittent  charac- 
ter, while,  in  fact,  they  should  be  viewed  in  a  different  light  The  black 
vomit  being  only  an  accident,  occurring,  as  we  have  seen,  in  many  diseases 
distinct  from  yellow  fever,  and  even  often  absent  in  the  latter,  cannot  be 
viewed  as  characteristic  of  it,  or  as  alone  sufiBcient  to  demonstrate  the  true 
nature  of  the  cases  in  which  it  may  occur.  Besides,  it  will  be  seen,  on  in- 
quiry, that  the  remission  pointed  out  by  several  writers,  in  illustration  of  the 
periodic  character  of  the  disease,  consists  in  that  cessation  of  febrile  excite- 
ment which  constitutes  the  metaptosis  upon  which  I  have  dwelt;  while  others 
have  evidently  in  view  those  momentary  sensations  of  ease  and  amendment 
which  manifest  themselves  at  times  in  this  and  other  truly  continued  febrile 
complaints,  and  may  properly  be  regarded  as  differing  firom  true  remissions, 
unaccompanied,  as  they  often  are,  by  changes  in  the  skin,  pulse,  &c. 

True,  however,  as  all  this  may  be  in  reference  to  the  larger  number  of  cases, 
certain  it  is  that  instances  present  themselves,  which,  though  marked  by 
signs  characteristic  of  trae  yellow  fever,  and  even  attaining  a  high  degree 
of  severity  and  malignity,  nevertheless  exhibit  the  remittent  type,  either  at 
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the  outset  or  at  the  close  of  the  stage  of  excitement ;  and  it  has  been  seen  that, 
UL  mild  and  ephemeral  cases,  the  same  phenomenon  is  not  nnfreqnently  ob- 
•erred  to  continne  thronghont  the  attack.  The  occurrence  in  such  cases  maj, 
perhaps,  sometimes  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  anomaly  and  as  the  result 
of  the  tendency  which,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  most  irritations  present 
<»f  assuming  the  type  in  question ;  an  effect  more  readily  to  be  anticipated  in 
mOd  cases,  when,  from  the  less  overpowering  or  prostrating  impression  of  the 
poison,  the  consequent  irritation  has  more  ample  scope  to  display  that  tend- 
ency. But,  while  admitting  this  to  be  true  in  some  instances,  there  can 
be  little  reason  to  doubt  that,  in  a  larger  number  of  cases  of  the  fever  in 
which  the  phenomenon  in  question  displays  itself,  it  must  be  referred,  not  to 
a  tendency  to  remit  inherent  in  the  disease,  but  to  a  complication  of  the  yel- 
low fever  with  some  one  of  the  several  forms  of  febrile  affection  of.  which  that 
tmdency  constitutes  a  characteristic  element.  That  the  two  diseases  may 
prevail  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  place,  and  also  coexist  in  the  system,  are 
fiicts  too  evident  to  be  denied,  and  upon  which  I  shall  dwell  more  fully  in  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


COMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  YELLOW  FEVER. 


In  the  preceding  chapters,  I  have  entered  fully — perhaps  too  fully — on 
the  symptomatology  of  the  yellow  fever.  But,  in  the  description  given,  the 
disease  has  been  considered  in  its  purer  forms,  and  no  account  has  been  tajien 
of  the  various  modifications  which  it  may  experience  from  the  influence  of 
morbific  agencies,  independent  of  those  to  which  it  owes  its  existence.  The 
yellow  fever  is,  however,  far  from  pursuing,  always,  everywhere,  and  under 
dl  circumstances,  the  even  tenor  of  its  course,  and  without  experiencing 
more  or  less  important  modifications  from  other  causes  which  may  operate 
on  the  system  in  conjunction  with,  or  antecedently  to,  that  by  which  it  is 
produced ;  while  the  special  morbid  agent  which  gives  rise  to  it,  seldom  fails 
to  modify,  to  some  extent — when  it  prevails  extensively  and  with  great  viru- 
lence— other  diseases  arising  from  the  impress  of  other  causes.  Hence  arise, 
on  the  one  hand,  numerous  complications  of  the  fever  with  complaints  of 
various  kinds ;  in  other  words,  cases  in  which,  to  the  symptoms  of  the  fever, 
are  added  others  indicating  the  coexistence  of  some  other  disease,  which  owes 
its  origin  to  the  operation  of,  distinct  causes ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
modifications  of  prevailing  complaints  occasioned  by  an  impress  of  the  yellow 
fever  cause,  which,  though  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  the  fever  to 
its  full  extent,  is  enough  so  to  stamp  those  complaints  with  some  of  its  fea- 
tures, and,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Rush,  to  make  them  wear  its  livery. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  modifying  influence  of  the  yellow  fever 
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canse  daring  the  prevalence  of  severe  epidemics.  It  becomes  assimilated,  io 
that  respect,  with  other  wide  pervading  diseases,  the  controlling  effects  of 
which  have  been  noticed  from  the  earliest  times,  even  from  the  days  of  Tha- 
cydides,  who,  in  his  celebrated  account  of  the  epidemic  fever  of  Athens,  so 
happily  imitated  by  Lucretius  (li^-  ^O*  ^^^  ^^^^  (Metam.  T,  cap.  ziv.),  re- 
marks, that  it  obliged  all  other  diseases  to  change  their  nature  by  some  of  its 
symptoms.  ''And  none  of  the  usual  endemic  maladies  made  their  attacks 
daring  its  continuance ;  or,  if  they  did,  soon  terminated  in  this.^  The  same 
modifying  power,  as  regards  malarial  fevers  generally,  and  other  complaints, 
has  been  pointed  out  in  a  particular  manner  by  Sydenham,  Hodge%  Huxham, 
Sauvage,  Stoerk,  Lepecq  de  la  Cloture,  Sauvages,  Ghenot ;  by  our  own  Rush, 
and  after  him  by  other  writers.^  So  far  as  relates  to  the  fever  under  immediate 
consideration,  the  agency  in  question  has  been  noticed  in  times  long  past, 
and  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  modem  writers.  Ghisholm  found  thai 
most  diseases  degenerated  into  the  yellow  fever,  and  partook  very  much  of 
this.  ''  Dysenteries  suddenly  stopped,  and  were  immediately  succeeded  by 
the  symptoms  of  the  pestilential  fever. ^  ''  In  short,^  he  adds  further  on, 
"  every  disease  in  which  the  patient  was  liable  to  infection,  sooner  or  later 
assumed  the  appearance,  and  acquired  the  danger  of  the  pestilential  fever" 
(i.  ISl,  182).  Savar^sy  tells  us  that,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  yellow  fever, 
exercising  its  effects  in  general  only  on  strangers,  cannot  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  intercurrent  or  sporadic  diseases,  and  limits  itself  to  imparting  to 
them  a  portion  of  its  malignancy  and  of  its  physiognomy  (p.  293).  In  the  same 
way  we  may  understand  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Bancroft — ^making  allowance  for 
some  of  his  peculiar  views  respecting  the  true  causes  of  the  effects  referred 
to — when  he  informs  us  that,  in  those  countries  in  which  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  is  usually  heated,  during  certain  seasons,  to  85^  or  more 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  in  the  daytime,  all  febrile  affections,  however 
produced — ^those  which  sometimes  originate  from  intoxication,  and  other 
excesses,  from  taking  cold,  or  from  fatiguing  exertions  of  the  body  while 
exposed  to  the  sun,  or  strong  agitations  of  mind — have  a  tendency,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heat  on  the  human  body,  to  assume  the  violent  and  dangerous 
form,  and  be  accompanied  with  the  symptoms  which  are  usually  considered 
as  characteristic  of  the  yellow  fever  (pp.  6,  7).  The  yellow  fever  which  pre- 
vailed epidemically  in  Tampico  in  1836,  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  all 
the  intercurrent  diseases  which,  in  consequence,  presented  themselves  clothed 
with  some  of  the  symptoms  of  the  reigning  fever." 

In  Europe,  during  the  epidemic  of  Gibraltar  in  1828,  Mr.  Amiel  found 
that  the  yellow  fever  changed  the  nature  of  all  acute  and  some  of  the  chronic 
diseases,  drawing  them  into  its  vortex,  and  stamping  them,  as  it  were,  with 
its  own  seal.'    Not  a  few  physicians  among  us  have  called  attention  to  the 

I  See  Pneamonia,  its  supposed  oonnection,  &o.,  with  aatumnal  foTors,  p.  453;  B&Uj, 
p.  254. 
«  Goupilleau,  Kept,  by  Chervin,  BuUetin  de  rAcad^mie,  iii.  808, 
•  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  xxxt.  274. 
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Eune  fact — ^Yanghan,  at  Wilmington  (p.  20),  Drysdale,  in  Baltimore  (i.  371, 
872),  Davidge  (p.  70),  Ac. 

Dr.  Rash  informs  as  that,  in  the  epidemics  he  sa^,  every  intercarrent  dis- 
ease assamed  the  character  and  presented  «ome  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
reigning  complaint  (iii.  76,  79).  **  Such  is  the  case  daring  an  epidemic  of 
jeQow  fever,''  says  Dr.  McFarland,  of  New  Orleans ;  '4et  a  man  be  attacked 
with  almost  any  febrile  disease  when  yellow  fever  prevails,,  and  it  is  certain 
to  be  osherwl  in  or  accompanied  with  some  of  the  general  oatlines  of 
yellow  fever;  while  itself,  indeed,  on  its  first  invasion,  resembles  nothing 
more  than  a  violent  cold,  and  hence  its  insidioas  fatality,  so  often  produced 
by  delay. "^  Dr.  Barton,  too,  in  his  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
New  Orleans  in  1853,  toaches  on  this  subject.  After  remarking  that  an 
epidemic  disease  is  known  to  prevail  when  a  large  number  of  cases  of  dis- 
ease^ of  the  same  type  and  character  break  out,  either  simultaneously  or 
within  a  brief  period,  over  a  considerable  extent  of  a  city  or  country,  wear- 
ing one  general  livery,  and  evincing  and  maintaining  a  sway  over  all  pre- 
vailing diseases,  he  adds  that  ''the  statement  of  this  proposition  will  carry 
conviction  of  its  trat)i  to  all  those  who  witnessed  the  characteristics  of  the 
disease  daring  that  season,  where  forms  of  mcffbid  action,  that  wejre  not 
inspected  to  be  yellow  fever,  from  wanting  its  prominent  symptoms,  were 
saddenly  terminated  by  black  vomit."' 

Cases  of  this  kind  belong,  perhaps,  more  specially  to  the  history  of  the  dis- 
ease which  are  thus  modified  by  the  yellow  fever  cause  than  to  that  of  the  yellow 
fever  itself.  But  it  can  matter  little  whether  the  effects  under  consideration  be 
the  result  of  an  engrafting  of  that  disease  on  complaints  already  existing,  or 
of  the  supervention  of  one  of  these  in  a  system  affected  with  the  poison  of  the 
other,  or  of  the  simultaneous  operation  of  the  causes  of  both.  In  either  event 
we  have  to  deal  with  cases  of  a  hybrid  complaint — ^not  with  peculiar  forms  of 
either  of  the  morbid  states  entering  into  the  compound.  The  only  difference 
is  that,  in  some  instances,  we  have  the  yellow  fever  engrafting  itself  on  some 
other  disease,  playing  the  part  of  a  parasitic  complaint,  and  imparting  to  the 
latter  a  greater  or  less  number  of  its  phenomena ;  in  others,  the  symptoms  of 
the  fever  will  stand  in  bold  relief,  and  be  associated  with  some  which  form  no 
part  of  its  natural  composition,  but  modify  somewhat  its  course — ^mask;  to  a 
certain  extent,  its  true  character,  or  perchance  change  its  type ;  while  in  a  dif- 
ferent set,  again,  the  two  diseases  may  keep  their  ground,  for  some  time  at  least 
— for  it  seldom  happens  that  the  yellow  fever  does  not  at  last  gain  the  mastery 
over  its  antagonist,  not  only  in  this  category  of  cases,  but  in  all — ^modifying 
each  other  in  various  ways ;  sometimes  ending  together  by  the  death  of  the 
patient,  or  surviving  each  other.  But,  I  repeat,  whatever  be  the  manner  in 
which  the  assemblage  of  the  phenomena  observed  is  brought  about,  the  result 

*  Liat  of  Interments  in  all  the  Cemeteries  of  N.  0.  from  the  Ist  of  May  to  the  1st  of 
KoTember,  1853,  p.  10. 

*  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  N.  0.  on  the  Epidemic  Tellow  FeTer  of  1858, 
p.  262. 
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ig  a  complication  of  diseases,  in  which  the  yellow  fever,  thoagh  depriyed  of 
its  purity,  plays  an  important  part. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remark  that  the  nnmb«r  and  Tariety  of  each 
complications,  by  which  the  pnrity  of  the  disease  is  neeeflsarfly  much  im- 
paired, and  which,  from  inattention  on  the  part  of  carelen  obserren,  and 
a  disposition  to  jnmp  at  conclusions  from  insufficient  dat%  and  after  super- 
ficial examination,  too  often  exhibited  by  so-called  pathologbts  and  etiolo- 
gists,  have  often  been  the  source  of  much  confusion  in  the  history  of  the 
fever,  are  considerable.  For  there  is  scarcely  a  disease,  whether  zymode 
or  phlegmasial,  which  may  not,  on  some  occasions,  associate  itself  with  the 
complaint  in  question ;  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  leading  the  way. 
Dr.  James  Clark  states  that  in  1793,  at  Dominica,  children,  adults,  and  old 
people,  labouring  under  smallpox,  were  attacked  with  the  yellow  fever  about 
the  time  the  secondary  fever  generally  came  on,  whether  the  disease  assumed 
the  confluent  or  simple  form  (p.  19).  In  Philadelphia,  the  fever  of  1798  was 
preceded  by  a  considerable  spread  of  smallpox.  "When,  as  we  learn  from 
Dr.  Caldwell,  the  former  disease  appeared,  and  assumed  an  epidemie  form, 
the  latter  became  more  malignant  and  fatal,  and  was  marked,  in  many  eases, 
by  genuine  black  vomit.  It  yielded,  at  length,  completely  to  the  predomi- 
nancy of  the  epidemic,  and  entirely  disappeared  long  before  the  termination 
of  that  complaint."^  Dr.  Rush  informs  us  that,  in  1799,  the  fever — ^to  use  his 
own  words — blended  itself  with  smallpox.  Its  union  with  this  disease  "was 
evident  in  two  patients  in  the  City  Hospital ;  in  each  of  whom  the  stoola  were 
such  as  were  discharged  in  the  most  malignant  state  of  the  fever''  (iv.  57). 
Dr.  Drysdale,  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  Baltimore  in  1794,  states  that 
the  smallpox,  which  was  prevailing  before  it  broke  out,  did  not  vanish,  bnt 
retained  its  ground.  "  The  two  were  accompanied  with  symptoms  common 
to  them  both,  and  had  the  eruption  attended  the  yellow  fever,  instead  of  a 
yellow  skin,  or  vice  versd^  they  might  have  generally  been  classed  under  the 
same  name.' 

Dr.  Rush,  from  whom  we  learn  that  the  scarlatina  prevaOed  extensively  in 
this  city  in  June  and  July,  1802,  mentions  a  case  in  which  that  disease  was 
blended  with  the  yellow  fever.  The  scarlatina  had  imparted  to  the  fever  a 
general  redness  of  the  skin,  which  induced  the  patient,  a  female,  to  believe 
it  was  that  disease,  and  to  neglect  sending  for  medical  relief  for  several  days. 
She  died  with  red  eyes,  a  black  tongue,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  yellow  fever 
(iv.  78).  The  same  thing  had  taken  place  in  1794,  when  the  fever  "  blended 
itself  with  the  scarlatina"  (iii.  214).  The  measles  also  partook  more  or  less 
of  the  character  of  the  reigning  epidemic.  (Ihid,) 

The  yellow  fever  is  not  unfrequently  complicated  with  symptoms  indicative 
of  the  existence  of  visceral  and  other  phlegmasiee.  Pneumonia,  pleurisy,  aad 
peritonitis  are  sometimes  detected  during  life,  and  traces  of  them  found  after 
death  ;  or  the  fever  imparts  some  of  its  features  to  those  inflammations  in  the 
way  we  notice  in  regard  to  ordinary  autumnal  fevers.     This  complication  oc- 

1  Med.  and  Phys.  Mem.  (1820),  pp.  168-9.  <  Coxe'a  Med.  Mas.,  L  872. 
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ems  eren  after  tlie  cessation  of  the  epidemic,  probably  in  persons  who  had 
inbibed  the  seeds  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Rnsh,  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of 
1793,  notices  it,  remarking  that  the  complaints  that  followed  had  this  peculiar- 
itj,  "  that  many  of  them  had  several  of  the  symptoms  of  the  yellow  fever,  par- 
tkmlarly  a  puking  of  dark  matter  (which  he  regarded  as  bile),  dark-colodred 
ttoola,  and  ydlow  eyes.  **  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Alexander,  a  student  of  medicine 
from  South  Carolina,  who  was  seized  with  pneumonia  about  Christmas,  had 
with  it  a  yellow  eye,  a  dilated  pupil,  and  a  hard  pulse,  which  beat  only  fifty 
strokes  in  a  minute.  His  blood  was  such  as  I  had  frequently  observed  in  the 
yellow  fever.  ^  He  relates  several  other  cases  of  the  same  kind  in  which  the 
blending  was  very  apparent  (iii.  102).  Dr.  Rush  was  too  acute  an  observer 
to  be  surprised  at  these  anomalies,  for  he  had  been  taught  by  Sydenham 
that  the  epidemics  of  autumn  often  insinuate  some  of  their  symptoms  into 
the  winter  diseases  which  follow  them. 

In  some  instances,  rheumatic  symptoms  open  the  scene,  and  mask  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Rush  mentions  the  complication  in  his  account 
of  the  epidemic  of  1799  (iv.  57).  An  instance  of  the  kind  fell  under 
tlie  aathor's  observation  during  the  past  season.  The  patient  came  from 
Sikvannah,  where  he  doubtless  imbibed  the  seeds  of  the  fever.  During  a 
few  days,  he  presented  no  other  symptoms  than  those  of  acute  articular 
rtieumatism.  At  last  the  phenomena  of  yellow  fever  made  their  appear- 
ance. The  patient  lost  soon  all  power  over  the  muscles,  and  died  with 
black  vomit  and  its  usual  attendants..  Dr.  Blair, among  others,  alludes  to  thd 
occnrrence  of  these  complications  during  the  epidemic  of  Demerara — men- 
tioning that  peritonitis  and  pneumonia  failed  to  exclude  the  invasion,  and 
that  persons  under  treatment  for  rheumatism  were  attacked,  often  fatally. 

Dysentery  is  another  not  very  unusual  source  of  complication.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  circumstance  that  colitis  was  found  by  Louis  in  some  of  his  dia* 
sections  at  Gibraltar  in  1828  (p.  114),  as  the  morbid  changes  are  not  stated 
in  connection  with  the  symptoms  which  presented  themselves  during  life,  we 
find  the  complication  described  by  a  good  observer,  M.  Maher  (p.  887).  Both 
Dr.  Rush  aud  Dr.  Drysdale  allude  to  the  combination  in  their  accounts  of  the 
epidemics  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  in  1794.^  It  has  often  been  noticed 
in  New  Orleans,  and  is  especially  referred  to  by  Dr.  Fenner  in  his  history  of 
the  fever  of  that  place  in  1846.)'  Dysentery  constituted  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  case  of  a  Mr.  Growell,  who  died  here  of  the  disease  in  the  summer  of 
1853.  He  was  attacked  on  the  16th  of  August,  and  died  with  decided  black 
Tomit  on  the  19th.*  The  same  dysenteric  phenomena  were  exhibited  in  the 
very  first  case  of  that  season — constant  desire  to  go  to  stool,  attended  with 
tormina,  tenesmus,  and  discharges  of  sero-mncous  matter  tinged  with  blood. 
The  case  ended  fatally  with  black  vomit  in  five  days  (%b.,  248-9).  In  refer- 
ence to  this  case,  my  distinguished  friend.  Dr.  W.  T.  Wragg,  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  to  whom  its  history  had  been  referred  by  me  prior  to  publi- 

>  Rnsb,  Ui.  218 ;  Drysdale,  Med.  Mus.,  i.  870.  •  N.  0.  J.,  iU.  464. 

*  Trans,  of  College  of  Pbys.,  N.  S.,  IL  249. 
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cation,  writes  me,  under  date  of  November  2, 1854 :  "  My  object  in  tronbling 
joa  with  this  commnnieation  is  to  inform  yoa  that  I  have  had  several  snch 
cases  under  treatment  this  summer.  In  one  caseoccurring  in  an  Irish  woman, 
who  died  with  indisputable  symptoms  of  yellow  fever,  nlcerations  of  the 
dysenteric  kind  were  found  in  the  intestines.  In  others,  the  graver  disease 
did  its  work  too  fast  to  allow  time  for  such  traces  to  be  lefU  But,  in  aO, 
there  were  the  clearest  and  most  unmistakable  proofs  that  the  fever  had  been 
ushered  in  by  the  dysenteric  symptoms." 

In  a  report  on  the  cases  treated  in  the  Roper  Hospital  by  Dr.  Wragg,  and 
published  since  the  above  was  written,  he  refers  to  the  complication  in  a  pas- 
sage which,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  I  must  transcribe,  with  a  view  particularly 
to  show  the  importance  attached  to  the  facts  in  question.  "  Several  cases, 
also,  were  complicated  with  dysentery.  There  were  six  of  these,  and,  as  was 
stated  above,  one  died.  In  the  stomach  of  this  patient,  black  vomit  was  found 
on  post-mortem  examination.  This  fact  is  extremely  interesting,  proving,  as 
it  does,  most  satisfactorily,  that  genuine  yellow  fever  is  met  with  in  combina- 
tion with  dysentery.  For,  upon  the  possibility  of  such  a  blending  of  these 
two  sets  of  symptoms,  rests  the  decision  of  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  in  1853  was  imported  or  indigenous, 
a  case  of  this  kind  having  occurred  in  that  city  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
famous  barque  Mandarin."^ 

During  the  same  season  at  Charleston,  other  cases  were  noticed  in  which 
the  fkttack  commenced  with  diarrhoea,  and  after  the  first  few  hours  had 
passed,  the  symptoms  of  the  yellow  fever  appeared  and  kept  on  their  unin- 
terrupted course  till  death  closed  the  scene.  The  cholera  influence  was 
probably  no  stranger  to  these  effects,  inasmuch  as  the  tendency  to  intestinal 
discharges  was  evinced  in  a  manner  very  unusual  in  the  disease.  Active 
purgatives  often  produced  an  obstinate  serous  diarrhoea,  accompanied,  in 
many  instances,  with  the  most  distressing  tormina,  which  could  only  be  re- 
lieved by  opium  and  astringents.  Indeed,  the  effect  resulted  from  a  mode- 
rate perseverance  in  the  use  of  purgatives.  The  evacuations  were  purely 
serous,  and  had  no  other  tendency  than  to  weaken  the  patient  and  hasten 
the  fatal  result. 

The  diarrhoetic  complication  is  not  one  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  or  at 
least  has  been  seen  sufficiently  often  to  justify  its  not  being  regarded  as  one 
of  ati  extraordinary  character.  The  readers  of  this  volume  need  scarcely  be 
informed,  that  the  yellow  fever  poison  has  been  found  to  coexist  with 
that  of  Asiatic  cholera.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  in  1832,  where  the  two  diseases  prevailed  simultaneously 
to  a  considerable  extent,  complicating  and  modifying  each  other  in  the 
most  marked  manner."  When  epidemic  cholera  appeared  in  New  Orleans, 
says  Dr.  Drake  (ii.  303),  "  yellow  fever  was  prevailing,  and  soon  put  on  so 

*  Cbarleston  J.,  x.  83. 

*  Halphen,  Memoirc  sur  la  Cholera  Morbus  compliqu^  d'une  Epidemic  de  Fi^yre  jaune 
qui  a  r^ga^  simultaD^ment  k  la  N.  0.  en  1882.    Paris,  1833. 
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many  symptoms  of  that  disease,  that  many  cases  were  only  recognized  as  such 
by  the  fatal  hemorrhage  and  black  vomit  of  the  closing  stage."  It  may  not 
be  anint^resting  to  remark,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  that  of  the  fifty-seven 
observations  detailed  by  Dr.  Halphen,,  the  chronicler  of  this  event,  eight  or 
ten  portray  the  combination  of  symptoms  produced  by  the  complication,  and  the 
modification  in  each  of  the  two  diseases  resulting  from  the  co-operation  of  the 
two  poisons.  In  all,  we  see  that  the  remedial  measures  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  yellow  fever  favoured  the  development  and  enhanced  the  danger  of 
the  other ;  that  the  supervention  of  the  cholera  in  cases  of  yellow  fever  tended 
to  moderate  the  force  of  the  disease ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  former 
progressed,  the  latter  receded.  In  other  words,  the  yellow  fever  yielded  to  the 
inflaence  of  the  cholera.  In  no  case  was  a  contrary  result  obtained,  a  fact 
from  which  Dr.  Halphen  concludes  that  the  cholera  poison  is  more  deadly  than 
that  of  the  yellow  fever.  Take  the  following  case  as  an  example  of  the  compli- 
cation. The  patient,  two  weeks  in  the  city,  aged  17  years,  and  of  a  sanguine 
temperament,  was  attacked  with  symptoms  of  yellow  fever  on  the  29th  of 
October.  At  10  A.  M.,  on  the  30th,  he  presented  the  following  symptoms : 
Pulse  fnll  and  120 ;  face  red  and  animated;  tongue  red  on  edges  and  pointed; 
acute  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  and  in  the  head  and  loins;  eyes  red  and  in- 
jected; urine  red  and  scanty;  considerable  thirst;  constipation.  At  6  P.  M., 
palse  94  ;  urine  less  red  and  more  abundant ;  pain  in  the  head  somewhat  less 
violent ;  that  of  epigastrium  has  disappeared ;  rachialgia  the  same ;  tongue 
less  red,  and  thirst  more  abundant.  'K)n  the  31st  (6  A.  M.),  pulse  120 ;  yel- 
low coloration  of  the  face,  chest,  eyes,  and  alse  nasi ;  urine  more  abundant, 
and  of  natural  colour ;  tongue  moist,  and  less  red.  The  patient  has  had  two 
serous  evacuations  after  the  administration  of  an  injection.  At  6  P.  M.,  pulse 
natural ;  patient  feels  better-;  has  had  another  serous  evacuation  per  anum ; 
tongue  slightly  coated ;  neither  thirst  nor  pain  ;  jaundice  deeper  than  in  the 
morning.  On  the  1st  of  November,  Mr.  Halphen  found  the  patient  in  artt- 
culo  mortis.  He  had  had  twenty-two  evacuations,  and  some  choleric  vomiting 
since  the  last  visit,  suppression  of  urine,  &c.  He  died  in  a  few  moments  after 
(p.  123). 

The  true  yellow  fever  not  unfrequently  associates  itself  with  that  form  of 
fever  denominated  caiuiis,  synocha,  or  inflammatory,  and  which  prevails  in  all 
hot  latitudes,  and  in  the  hot  seasons  of  temperate  or  even  of  northern  regions, 
and  is  brought  on  by  intemperance,  great  fatigue  after  being  overheated  by 
the  sun's  rays,  sudden  diminution  of  temperature,  violent  agitation  of  mind, 
&c.,  but  principally  by  insolation — ^the  whole  irrespective  of  the  real  causes  of 
yellow  fever.  In  such  complications,  we  have  the  phenomena  of  high  arterial 
reaction  characteristic  of  this  latter  disease — hot  skin,  full  bounding  pulse,  sizy 
and  cupped  blood,  and  signs  of  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  brain  and  other 
internal  organs ;  combined,  in  the  last  stage,  with  jaundice,  black  vomit,  and 
other  symptoms  marking  the  closing  scene  of  the  yellow  fever.  That  such 
cases  are  often  confounded  with  some  one  of  the  ordinary  grades  of  the  latter 
disease,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  by  more  than  one  writer  instances  of  the 
kind  have  been  adduced  in  exemplification  simply  of  the  existence  of  a  special 
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form  of  yellow  fever.  In  saying  this,  howerer,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  denying  the  existence  of  an  inflammatorj  yariety  of  yellow  ferer;  but 
I  bare  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  in  localities  where  the  causui  preyails,  and 
among  individuals  who,  from  constitution  and  habits,  are  prone  to  its  attack, 
cases  such  as  I  have  referred  to  are  the  result  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
causes  mentioned  and  of  the  poison  of  true  yellow  fever,  and  not  a  mere  modi- 
fication of  the  latter. 

Besides  the  diseases  mentioned,  the  yellow  fever  has  been  observed  to  en- 
graft itself  on  dropsy,  coryza  from  hydriodate  of  potash,  ptyalism,  delirium 
tremens,  lead  colic,  anaemia,  sarcocele,  scalds,  bruises  and  flesh  wounds,  frac- 
tures, erysipelas,  ophthalmia,  syphilis,  strictures,  eczema,  mosquito  wounds, 
hooping-cough,  and  phthisis  (Blair,  p.  70).  Furthermore,  the  yellow  fev« 
becomes  frequently  engrafted  on  various  forms  of  fever,  or  these  are  often  en- 
grafted upon  the  yellow  fever.  In  1117,  Glosset  observed  it  associated  with 
a  putrid  typhus.^  So,  also,  did  Drogurt.'  The  yellow  fever  which  prevailed 
epidemically  in  Charleston  in  1852,  was  accompanied  by,  and  blended  with, 
the  dengue  or  breakbone  fever.  But,  more  commonly,  especially^  of  course, 
in  malarial  regions,  the  complication  takes  place  with  autumnal  fever,  and 
results  generally  in  the  combination  of  the  phenomena  of  the  former,  modified 
by  a  change  of  type — ^the  cases  ending  in  death  with  jaundice  and  black  vomit^ 
or  closing  in  recovery,  followed  sometimes  by  paroxysms  of  periodic  fever. 
The  amalgamation  is  principally  found  to  occur  during  mild  epidemics  of 
yellow  fever,  when  the  tlisease  cannot,  from  want  of  energy  in  the  poison, 
take  such  a  firm  hold  of  the  system  as  to  chase  away  all  other  morbid  im- 
pressions, and  reign  supreme.  Or  it  may  occur  in  the  very  early  period  of 
an  epidemic,  or  just  before  its  outbreak,  when  the  poison,  though  formed, 
has  not  yet  acquired  its  full  sum  of  energy ;  or  at  the  decline,  when  it  has 
lost  a  portion  of  that  energy.  Or,  again,  it  may  occur  on  the  extreme 
boundaries  of  an  infected  district,  where  the  malaria  of  common  autumnal 
fevers  is  fully  developed — as  marked  by  an  extensive  prevalence  of  such  fevers 
— and  where  the  poison  of  the  yellow  fever  is  too  diluted  to  produce  its 
genuine  and  legitimate  effects.  In  all  such  instances,  the  two  diseases  often 
straggle  for  the  mastery ;  they  mix  together  in  every  possible  way  and  degree, 
and  while  in  many,  paludal  fevers  are  completely  superseded  by  the  other,  or 
change  their  type  to  the  continued,  and  only  reappear  in  their  regular  garb 
after  the  cure  of  the  yellow  fever,  in  others,  the  two  diseases  coexist  in  a  more 
or  less  marked  manner.  The  suffused  face  and  bloodshot  eyes;  the  frontal 
and  orbital  pain  ;  the  distressing  rachialgia;  the  crimson-edged  tongue;  the 
bronzed  icteric  skin  and  the  black  vomit — are  seen  engrafted,  as  it  were,  on 
the  fevers  of  the  season,  while  the  case  assumes  the  periodic  characteristics  of 
these.  In  some,  the  paludal  precedes  the  yellow  fever;  in  others,  the  periodic 
element,  the  product  of  previous  paludal  intoxication,  shows  itself  only  after 
the  attack  has  commenced,  or  they  originate  together.  By  proper  treatment, 
the  periodic  symptoms  may  sometimes  be  removed,  while  those  of  yellow  fever 

"  Referred  to  from  Brit  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Eev.,  L  72. 
*  Diss.  8ur  le  Typhus,  p.  14. 
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pnrsne  their  course.  In  fatal  cases,  death  is  usually  preceded  by  the  phenomena 
attendant  on  the  closing  scene  of  the  yellow  fever.  In  some  instances,  the  yel- 
low feTer,  when  cored,  may  be  followed  by  a  succession  of  periodic  paroxysms. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  type  of  the  disease  under  consideration,  it  was  stated 
that  the  occurrence  of  cases  described  under  the  name  of  yellow  fever,  but 
presenting  the  periodic  character,  had  long  been  noticed,  both  in  temperate 
and  tropical  regions.  It  was  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  though  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that,  on  many  occasions,  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  had 
been  misunderstood,  and  that  the  physicians  who  described  them  as  cases  of 
periodic  yellow  fever  had,  in  reality,  to  deal  with  an  aggravated  form  of  bilious 
remittent  fever,  and  not  with  the  genuine  disease — such  physicians  being 
mostly  advocates  of  the  pathological  and  etiological  unity  of  both — yet,  in 
other  instances,  it  was  not  possible  to  deny  the  yellow  fever  nature  of  the 
cases  referred  to,  and  to  doubt  the  fact  that  the  disease  could  at  times,  and 
under  particular  circumstances,  assume  a  periodic  character.  It  was  seen, 
however,  that  most  of  the  authorities  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject— whether  those  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  misunderstood  the  nature 
of  the  cases  alluded  to  by  them,  er  those  who  had  evidently  in  view  instances 
of  true  yellow  fever — ^regarded  such  manifestations  of  periodicity  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  the  intermittent  and  remittent  types  are  as  much  attri- 
butes of  the  yellow  fever  as  the  continued ;  that  the  disease  may  sometimes 
assume  one  of  those  types,  and  in  other  instances  present  a  different  one, 
without,  on  that  account,  losing  any  portion  of  its  purity,  or  changing  its 
character.  In  other  words,  according  to  this  thei)ry,  the  yellow  fever  may 
present  itself  under  three  forms,  each  marked  by  a  separate  type — the  con- 
tinued, the  remittent,  and  the  intermittent.  But,  whatever  be  the  type,  the 
disease  is  always  one  and  the  same.  It  is  produced  by  the  same  cause,  vary- 
ing in  point  of  virulence,  but  acting  without  admixture  of  any  other  morbific 
agent;  and,  whatever  be  the  assemblage  of  phenomena  produced,  we  must 
•ee  in  that  assemblage  nothing  but  the  one  disease — pure  and  unsophisticated 
yeOow  fever.  We  must  ignore  all  idea  of  complications  in  cases  marked  by 
a  compound  of  symptoms  appertaining  to  that  disease  and  common  malarial 
fevers,  and  regard  the  occurrence  of  such  a  compound  as  a  proof  that  the  two 
fevers  are  identical  in  both  a  pathological  and  etiological  sense. 

But  a  different  view  may  be,  and  has  been,  adopted  in  relation  to  this  sub* 
ject ;  and  in  the  chapter  on  type,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  the  combination 
above  mentioned  was  attributed  not  to  a  tendency  to  remit  or  intermit  inherent 
in  the  yellow  fever,  but  to  a  complication  of  that  fever  with  some  one  of  the 
several  forms  of  which  periodicity  constitutes  a  fundamental  and  character- 
istic element.  The  idea  of  this  coexistence  of  yellow  with  common  autumnal 
fevers  is  certainly  not  new.  It  was  entertained  and  ably  enforced,  more  than 
a  century  ago,  by  Poupp^  Desportes,  who  devotes  a  separate  chapter  of  his 
work  on  the  diseases  of  St.  Domingo  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  and 
especially  to  the  simultaneous  existence  of  the  former,  or  mal  de  Siatn,  as 
he  always  denominates  it,  with  the  double  tertian,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
form  of  fever  peculiar  to  the  colonies,  and  constituting  alone  three-fourths  of 
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the  febrile  complaints  of  the  above-mentioned  island.^  Therein,  and  in  a 
former  part  of  his  volume,  he  dwells  on  the  impress  made  bj  the  former  on 
all  prevailing  complaints,  and  on  the  fact  that  by  engrafting  itself  upon  them, 
it  forces  them  to  simalate  it  Desportes  relates  several  cases,  which  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  that  thej  were  the  result  of  the 
complication  in  question. 

Other  writers  on  the  fever  of  the  West  Indies  have  adopted  similar  views 
on  the  subject,  and  dwell,  with  greater  or  less  emphasis,  on  the  co-operation 
of  the  two  poisons,  especially  the  engrafting  of  that  of  yellow  fever,  on  the 
one  giving  rise  to  common  paludal  diseases.*  Rochonx,  ill  particular,  enlarges 
on  the  necessity 'of  paying  regard  to  these  complications,  which,  he  thinks, 
present  themselves  during  all  epidemics  occurring  in  paludal  localities,  and 
rates  roundly  the  successors  of  Poupp^  Desportes  for  having  passed  in  silence 
the  remarks  of  that  judicious  observer  on  the  subject  (p.  216).  Like  the 
latter,  Rochoux  relates  several  cases  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  compli- 
cation.  The  following  description,  borrowed  from  Lempriere,  will  give  a 
tolerable  idea  of  it,  as  it  is  usually  observed  in  the  West  Indies:  "In  this, 
the  first  attack  is  marked  by  the  usual  symptoms  which  usher  in  the  remit- 
tents, except  that  the  affection  of  the  head  is  more  severe,  and  the  eyes  wear 
a  suffused  appearance;  remissions  and  exacerbations  proceed  alternately,  as 
in  common  remittent,  and  bark,  in  large  doses,  generally  is  retained  during 
the  remissions,  from  which  the  inexperienced  are  wont  to  draw  favourable 
conclusions.  But,  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  sometimes  later,  such 
symptoms  occur  as  denote  the  greatest  danger ;  the  eyes  become  muddy  and 
suffused,  the  countenance  despondent,  and  the  neck,  and  afterwards  the  whole 
body,  dyed  with  a  yellow  suffusion ;  great  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and 
oppression  about  the  prsecordia;  delirium,  or  more  frequently  coma,  and 
many  other  symptoms  of  the  genuine  continued  fever  supervene ;  and  some- 
times the  true  black  vomit  marks  this  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  patient  is 
carried  off,  at^the  end  of  a  convulsion,  on  the  fifth,  more  frequently  on  the 
seventh,  but  sometimes  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  ninth  day.  These  symptoms, 
however,  are  in  general  treated  more  successfully  in  this  variety  of  the  disease 
than  in  genuine  cases  of  continued  fever,  and  patients  sometimes  recover  from 
the  customary  mode  of  treating  the  remittents;  whereas,  in  the  true  continued 
fever,  the  stomach  is  usually  so  irritable  as  not  to  retain  such  remedies  as  are 
employed  in  cases  of  the  remittent,  were  they  proper  for  the  removal  of  the 
disease." 

The  intermittent  malarial  fever,  according  to  Blair,  is  so  powerful  at  Deme- 
rara,  that  the  yellow  fever  of  1837-42  could  not  entirely  supersede  it.  Hence, 
it  was  sometimes  found  ''engrafting  itself  on  the  weakened  convalescents  from 
yellow  fever,  and  in  a  few  cases  it  seemed  to  dispute  possession  of  the  victim ; 
and,  in  some,  modified  the  procession  of  symptoms"  (p.  22).    During  the  epi- 

1  Maladies  de  St  Domingae,  i.  280. 

*  Lempriere,  ii.  70;  Osgood,  pp.  27,  28;   Imray,  Edinb.  Joorn.,  Ixiv.  887;   Bochoox, 
Rech.  8ur  U  F.  J.,  p.  192;  Btair,  p.  22. 
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demic  of  yellow  fever  at  Tampico  in  1836,  already  referred  to,  intermittents,  in 
particular,  assamed  this  complicated  form  ;  for,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
epidemic,  they  almost  invariably  presented,  in  addition  to  their  legitimate 
symptoms,  one  or  more  of  those  appertaining  to  the  yellow  fever.*  From  Dr. 
Pennell,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  we  learn  that  for  some  two  or  three  years  previous 
to  1849-*60,  when  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  with  great  violence  in  that  city, 
it  was  generally  observed  there  ''  that  fevers  presented  a  different  type  to  what 
they  bad  hitherto  done ;  and  occasionally  a  case  was  seen  attended  by  all  the 
pathognomonic  symptoms  of  that  disease,  and  was  declared,  by  the  physicians 
In  attendance,  to  be  such.'" 

Dr.  Lallemant,  in  his  account  of  the  same  epidemic,  makes  much  the  same 
remarks  relative  to  the  monopolizing  influence  of  the  fever.  "Whatever  was 
the  febrile  disturbance,  it  with  great  facility  took  the  character  of  yellow  fevej. 
This  peculiarity  of  diseases  to  take  a  character  so  special — ^this  necessity  of 
their  getting  a  form  so  widely  extended — ^was  the  consequence  of  the-state  of 
the  atmosphere,  of  the  epidemic  genius,  &c."  "It  is  for  this  reason  that  other 
diseases  under  the  unlimited  dominion  of  the  epidemic  appeared  not  to  exist." 
"E'  por  isto  mesmo  que  outras  doen9as,  debaixo  do  dominio  illimitado  da^pi- 
demia,  pareciao  nao  existir.''*  Dr.  Lallemant  describes  a  remittent,  and  even 
tn  intermittent  form  of  yellow  fever,  the  admitted  results  of  the  complication 
referred  to.* 

In  Europe,  the  occurrence  of  this  coexistence  has  not  been  recognized,  or 
referred  to  as  such.  Rochoux,  the  strenuous  supporter  of  it  in  regard  to  the 
yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies,  denies  the  possibility  of  it  so  far  as  concerns 
the  fever  of  temperate  regions,  which  he  describes  under  the  name  of  amaril  or 
yellow  typhus,  and  considers  as  specifically  different  from  the  other.  But  the 
views  of  that  distinguished  but  biased  writer,  respecting  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion, are  based  exclusively  on  the  result  of  his  observations  at  Barcelona  in 
1821 ;  and,  as  the  epidemic  of  that  year  was  one  jof  great  severity,  and  well 
able,  on  that  account,  to  monopolize  the  fullest  sway  over  the  ill-fated  city, 
he  might  well  be  understood  to  have  met  with  no  such  instances,  while  his 
theoretical  predilections  prevented  him  from  discovering  them  elsewhere.  Let 
any  one,  however,  examine  the  facts  cited  by  Spanish  and  other  authorities 
in  proof  of  the  remittent  and  intermittent  types  of  the  yellow  fever  of  their 
country — some  of  which  have  been  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter — 
and  he  will,  I  think,  have  no  difiBculty  in  discovering  in  them  evidences  of  the 
existence  of  the  complication  in  question.  Turn  we  now  to  this  country, 
and  we  shall  find  that  instances  of  the  kind  are  frequently  encountered, 
and  the  mode  of  their  production  well  understood.  Dr.  Wood,  of  this  city, 
after  stating  that  the  febrile  stage  of  the  yellow  fever  is  continuous,  like  that 
of  smallpox  or  measles,  and  contrasts,  in  this  respect,  with  that  of  bilious 
fever,  which  has  a  tendency  to  remit  or  intermit  every  day,  or  every  other 

>  Gonpilleaa,  op.  cit.,  p.  808. 

'  Rep.  of  Sanit  Commisa.  of  New  Orleans  (1858),  Test  of  Dr.  Pennell,  p.  150. 

*  Obaerrafoea  acerca  da  Epidemia  de  Febre  Amarella,  &o.,  p.  48. 

*  Op.  cit,  pp.  72-74. 
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day,  to  the  end  of  the  disease,  adds :  "It  is  verj  possible  that  the  causes  of 
the  yellow  and  bilious  fevers  may  sometimes  co-operate,  and  thus  prodace 
modified  eases.  A  patient  may  be  attacked  with  yellow  fever  while  laboariog 
under  a  remittent  or  intermittent,  which  will  thus  assume  the  characters  of 
the  former ;  or  a  predisposition  to  intermittent  may  exist,  which  wUl  exhibit 
itself  after  the  cessation  of  the  more  violent  disease"  (L  304,  Ist  ed.). 

Dr.  Kelly,  of  Mobile,  remarks  that  the  superrention  of  yellow  fever  on  aa 
intermittent  or  remittent,  with  the  supposed  mingling,  in  this  manner,  of  their 
types»  has  beea  adduced  as  an  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  two  diseases— 
the  only  difference  being  in  their  intensity.  Such  an  argament,  he  mj% 
is  about  as  valid  as  it  would  be  to  infer  the  identity  of  smallpox  and  meailes 
from  the  fact  that  the  first  may  supervene  upon  the  latter.^  Dr.  Nott,of  M<^ 
bile,  whose  authority  on  these  matters  cannot  be  questioned,  tells  ua:  "Whet 
yellow  fever  prevails,  as  I  have  seen  it,  in  a  milder  form  than  what  we  tern 
epidemic,  it  is  invariably  seen  more  or  less  blended  with  the  intennittentsand 
remittents  of  the  environs ;  they  are  mingled  in  every  possible  grade."  "la 
1844,  many  of  these  cases  occurred  in  Mobile.  In  this  year,  there  were  oaly 
forty  deaths  from  yellow  fever,  and  no  epidemic  constitution  of  the  atmosphen 
was  established ;  the  two  diseases,  struggling  for  mastery  with  nearly  eqaal 
force,  were  blended  in  every  conceivable  degree  in  different  subjects — BOiae* 
times  the  periodic,  at  others,  the  true  yellow  fever  type  having  the  ascendency; 
the  former  preponderating,  particularly  in  the  suburbs,  near  the  marsbea 
The  cases  were  sprinkled  over  the  whole  town,  without  being  confined  to  aaj 
particular  focus."'  Another  good  authority,  Dr.  Lewis,  in  an  account  of  the 
yellow  fever,  as  it  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Mobile  from  1819  to  1848,indiiiifa^ 
states  that,  in  the  latter  year,  simple  remittent  fever  prevailed  extensively  ia 
the  southern  portion  of  that  city,  mostly  among  the  natives  and  acdimatcd. 
He  there  attended  fifteen  cases  of  remittents  and  intermittenta  aasumiag  the 
rank  and  grade  of  yellow  fever.  None  of  the  individuals  thus  affected  wm 
acclimated.  The  number  of  these  cases,  during  the  course  of  the  seasoa,  ii 
estimated  at  one  hundred,  of  whom  fifty  died.  From  the  account  given  of 
them,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that,  aside  from  the  periodic  element  which  vai 
the  result  of  the  paludal  locality  where  they  occurred,  these  cases  differed  ia 
nothing  from  those  of  true  yellow  fever.  While  such  was  the  character  d 
the  disease  in  that  district,  no  instance  of  grave  fever  of  one  paroxysm  vai 
then  seen.  At  Spring  Hill,  seven  miles  from  the  city,  three  cases  of  the  kiii 
occurred  in  young  men  who  had  been  on  several  visits  to  the  city.  The  pi^ 
vailing  disease  of  the  Hill  was  intermittent.  Dr.  Lewis  did  not  oonsidw 
them,  as  others  did,  as  simple  intermittents,  running,  under  atmospheric  iaifr 
ence,  into  black  vomit,  but  as  primarily  yellow  fever  modified  by  the  palodal 
poison,  or  of  a  mixed  kind.* 

In  a  subsequent  publication,  Dr.  Lewis  enters  into  some  details  in  relstioi     ^ 

to  this  subject,  which  may  very  appropriately  find  a  place  here.  / 

f 

»  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Set,  N.  S.,  xiv.  876.  «  N.  0.  Joarn.,  It.  684,  685.       i.^ 

•  lb.,  L  292-8,  418. 
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Erery  summer  and  autamn  intenDittent  and  remittent  fevers  prevail  in  the 
goborbs  of  Mobile,  whilst  those  living  in  the  middle  part  of  the  city  seldom 
kave  this  character  of  disease,  unless  in  sickly  years,  and  then  the  cases  are 
confined  to  those  who  are  acclimated,  while  strangers  unacclimated  suffer  with 
the  more  violent  form  of  yellow  fever. 

In  the  year  1843,  very  few  persons  residing  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
escaped  periodical  fevers,  quotidian  being  the  most  usual  form.  That  por- 
tion of  the  population  who  were  acclimated  had  but  one  or  two  paroxysms, 
whilst  those  who  were  not  had  chill  and  fever,  complicated  with  yellow  fever. 
When  medical  men  were  treating  what  they  supposed  to  be  simple  intermit- 
tCBt,  and  were  not  apprised  of  the  real  character  of  the  disease  until  they 
were  startled  by  the  appearance  of  black  vomit,  as  was  frequently  the  case, 
they  consoled  themselves  by  stating  that  a  simple  case  of  chill  and  fever  had, 
wfkder  iMtnatpheric  influence ,  run  into  black  vomit, 

"Now,  what  are  the  facts  and  conclusions  to  be  drawn  therefrom  ?  Al- 
though the  peculiar  characteristics  of  chill  and  fever  were  very  prominent, 
so  much  as  to  conceal  from  the  observation  of  the  incautious  physician  the 
real  nature  of  the  disease,  yet  there  were  signs  by  which  the  hidden  demon 
could  be  traced  out  During  the  apyrexia,  there  were  the  peculiar  pulse, 
some  of  the  restlessness,  and  that  peculiar  appearance  of  the  eye,  or  a  glim- 
mering of  that  unmistakable  physiognomy  peculiar  to  the  yellow  fever,  which, 
onee  seen,  can  never  be  forgotten,  all  of  which  prominent  traits  merit  the 
highest  consideration. 

**  Independent  of  these  signs  and  symptoms,  there  are  other  facts  which 
force  on  us  the  conviction  that  these  cases  were  complicated,  from  the  initia- 
tory chill,  and  we  ask  for  them  a  careful  consideration. 

"  We  allude  to  the  duration  of  illness,  and  the  period  at  which  black  vomit 
made  its  appearance.  Under  the  appropriate  head  it  will  be  seen  that  grave 
malignant  yellow  fever,  well  marked  from  the  onset,  terminated  between  the 
third  and  seventh  day.  Of  28  fatal  cases  of  intermittent  and  remittent  yel- 
low fever,  all  died  within  the  eighth  day  after  the  initial  chill ;  two  had  black 
vomit  in  the  third  paroxysm  (quotidian),  and  died  on  the  fourth  morning. 
Those  that  recovered  passed  through  the  critical,  or  collapse  stage  of  the 
ydlow  fever,  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  result  of  the 
distinct  morbid  action,  constituting  yellow  fever,  proves  that  five  or  six  days 
are  requisite  to  the  changes  which  must  precede  the  advent  of  this  critical 
symptom,  we  cannot  avoid  forming  a  similar  conclusion,  that  the  same  mor- 
bid process  was  going  on  in  those  intermittent  cases  which  had  a  correspond- 
ing termination. 

"Every  pathological  fact  yet  fully  demonstrated,  and  the  accumulated 
experience  of  time,  is  in  support  of  the  position  that  peculiar  changes  in  the 
system  occur  previous  to  black  vomit. 

'*In  1844,  remittent  yellow  fever  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  this  city; 
the  cases  well  marked  and  of  long  duration,  ranging  from  five  to  twelve  days ; 
they  were  attended  with  hemorrhage  from  the  gums  and  nose  in  a  large  pro- 
29 
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portion  of  the  cases,  presenting  a  low  condition  of  the  body,  bnt  most  gene- 
rally they  recovered."* 

For  seyeral  years  prior  to  the  great  epidemic  of  1858  in  New  Orleans,  it 
was  observed  that  the  disease,  though  prevailing  at  times  extensively,  and 
causing  considerable  mortality,  did  not  manifest  the  mopopolizing  and  absorb- 
ing tendency  it  had  done  in  former  days.  Hence,  we  find  Dr.  E.  H.  Barton, 
of  that  city,  remarking  that  from  the  experience  of  what  had  happened,  he 
was  led  to  nnite  in  sentiment  with  those  professional  men  who  thought  that 
the  yellow  fever  was  gradually  Idsing  its  individuality,  and  becoming  blended 
with  ordinary  fevers.  ''  Once  very  distinctly  marked — ^now,  many  cases  puzzle 
the  most  experienced  in  its  diagnosis."*  In  a  more  recent  publication,  Dr. 
Barton  expresses  himself  in  more  positive  terms,  remarking  that,  for  some 
years  back,  the  disease  has  been  blending  itself  with  the  ordinary  diseases  of 
the  country.  This  opinion,  he  adds,  he  formed  after  due  deliberation.*  Of 
the  frequency  of  this  complication  in  New  Orleans  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Though  accounted  for  on  very  different  principles  by  some  of  the  physicians 
of  that  city,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Fenner,  who  has  recently  occupied  much 
time  in  the  investigation  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  published  several  essays  and 
reports  on  the  subject,  the  facts  recorded  and  the  statements  made  by  them, 
establish  the  reality  of  the  occurrence.  Speaking  of  the  epidemic  of  1849,  Dr. 
Fenner  says  that  **  cases  which  they  (some  physicians)  had  no  idea  of  pro- 
nouncing yeUow  fever  in  the  commencement,  proved  to  be  so  in  the  sequel"  (i. 
45).  In  another  place,  we  are  told  that,  in  the  healthiest  years,  the  intermittent 
type  predominates  over  all  others;  but,  during  the  sickly  years,  in  the  country, 
it  runs  into  remittent,  bilious,  and  congestive — ^whilst,  in  the  city,  it  runs  into 
yellow  fever  (i.  109).  "Rarely  does  a  summer  pass  in  ?chich  we  do  not  hear 
of  some  intelligent  and  experienced  practitioner  being  perfectly  astonished  at 
seeing  what  he  has  pronounced  a  case  of  intermittent  or  remittent  bilious  fever, 
terminate  in  black  vomit  or  other  hemorrhage"  (i.  111).  Plain  cases  of  yellow 
fever,  if  not  promptly  cured,  often  taper  off  into  intermittents  (iV.  O,  J.,  iv. 
538).  The  same  statement  is  made  in  other  places  (p.  117,  Ac).  In  his 
account  of  the  epidemic  of  1850,  which  was  mild,  and  did  not  get  the  mas- 
tery over  other  fevers,  Dr.  Fenner  says:  **In  the  epidemic  now  under  con- 
sideration, the  slight  initiatory  chill,  and  the  great  heat  of  the  surface  that 
soon  followed,  the  flushing  of  the  face,  the  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs, 
the  remission  that  generally  took  place  within  the  first  twenty  hours — and, 
above  all^  the  frequent  occurrence  of  bilious  vomiting^  combined  to  make 
almost  a  perfect  representation  of  what  is  recognized  as  bilious  fever  all  over 
the  southern  country;  whilst  the  extraordinary  prostration  that  followed 
even  mild  attacks,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  slight  hemQn*hages,  and  the 
occasional  termination  with  black  vomit  and  yellowness  of  the  skin,  afforded 
indisputable  evidence  of  yellow  fever"  (ii.  87).     In  all  these  cases,  Dr.  Fenner 

"  New  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonrn.,  September,  1847,  p.  164. 
'  Report  to  the  Bd.  of  Health,  Fenner's  Southern  Bep.,  i.  84. 
*  Report  to  the  Louisiana  State  Med.  Soc,  p.  80. 
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sees  nothing  like  a  complication — one  fever  does  not  engraft  itself  on  another, 
take  its  place,  or  combine  with  it.  He  believes  it  all  the  same  disease,  dif- 
fering only  in  grade  and  stage,  yellow  fever  being  only  one  of  the  forms  or 
types  of  endemic  malarions  fevers  (i.  111).  Every  one,  of  course,  is  entitled 
to  the  liberty  of  giving  to  occurrences  he  witnesses  any  explanation  he  may 
think  fit  In  this  matter  I  am  forced  to  differ  from  Dr.  Feuner,  on  gronnds 
which  will  be  pointed  out  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Professor  Dickson,  of  Charleston,  long  ago  described  this  actual  intermin- 
gling of  the  types  of  fever  in  malarious  climates,  and  their  supervention  one 
upon  another.  **  In  any  of  the  localities  where  yellow  fever  is  endemic,  a  re- 
mitleBt  or  intermittent  may,  at  any  stage  of  its  progress,  assume  the  malignant 
chanicter  of  the  prevailing  pestilence,  when  locally  epidemic.  In  the  summer 
of  1817,  many  northern  and  foreign  sailors  had  been  induced  to  go  as  boat- 
men up  our  rivers.  Considerable  numbers  of  them  were  brought  into  our 
hospitals  with  'country  fevers,'  both  remittent  and  intermittent,  which,  as 
soon  as  yellow  fever  became  prevalent,  ran  into  that  epidemic;  the  fever 
becoming  continued,  and  the  black  vomit  ensuing."^ 

In  the  letter,  already  cited,  with  which  I  was  honoured  by  Dr.  Wragg,  of 
Charleston,  the  writer  says:  *'  I  may  also  state,  in  corroboration  of  the  posi- 
tion npon  which,  I  think,  we  agreed  in  our  conversation — t.  e.  that  compli- 
cations could  not  be  said  to  destroy  the  character  of  the  disease — ^that  we  had 
in  the  hospital  several  instances  of  complication  with  the  intermittent  fever. 
Patients  who  had  been  subjects  of  the  latter,  upon  being  attacked  with  fever 
and  coming  into  the  hospital,  would,  for  a  certain  time,  present  the  intermit- 
tent character  in  their  disease ;  but  this  would  finally  give  place  to  the  more 
dangerous  fever,  and  the  less  be  merged  in  the  greater.  In  some  of  these 
cases,  when  we  succeeded,  by  free  use  of  quinine,  in  arresting  the  intermit- 
tent fever  before  the  time  for  the  yellow  fever  symptoms  to  disappear,  these 
latter  wonld  resume  their  interrupted  march,  and  these  usually  ended  favour- 
ably. In  others,  the  intermittent  form  continued  till  the  proper  febrile  stage 
of  the  yellow  fever  had  passed,  and  then,  upon  the  cessation  of  the  last  inter- 
mittent paroxysm,  the  bronzed,  jaundice,  and  comatose  state  peculiar  to  that 
period  of  the  yellow  fever  appeared  in  the  place  of  the  other,  and  the  patient 
died."  In  the  report  already  cited  (p.  83),  Dr.  Wragg,  in  reference  to  these 
cases,  says  that  they  ''wore  the  blended  livery  of  the  two  diseases,  and  it 
was  not  possible  to  confound  them  with  those  in  which  yellow  fever  ran  its 
eonfse,  continnous,  from  first  to  last,  and  absolutely  uncomplicated  with  the 
intermittent  element.  They  all  resulted  favourably  under  the  vigorous  mse 
of  quinine  except  one.  This  case  had  been  exposed  to  the  infiuences  which 
are  known  to  produce  both  forms  of  the  fever  in  the  most  dangerous  degree. 
The  patient  had  contracted  his  intermittent  fever  in  Georgetown,  and  his 
yellow  fever  in  the  most  infected  part  of  the  city." 

Dr.  Dickson  calls  attention  to  a  circun^stance  in  relation  to  the  epidemic 

'  On  tbe  Blending  and  Conversion  of  Types  in  Fer.,  Trans,  of  Am.  Med.  Assoc, 
T.  162-3. 
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of  Aagosta  (Georgia)  in  1889,  which  has  been  obseryed  in  yerj  many  places 
besides.  The  fever  which  br»ke  ont  about  the  third  week  of  August,  though 
of  a  more  fatal  character  than  that  usually  preyailiog  there  at  that  season, 
and  necessarily  presenting  some  symptoms  not  generally  eneountered,  was 
nevertheless  regarded  by  the  physicians  of  the  place  as  varying  "  in  no  mate- 
rial features  from  those  frequently  exhibited  in  the  ordinary  summer  and 
autumnal  fevers  of  all  southern  climates."  A  few  days  later,  the  Board  of 
Health  report  that  "  the  disease  is  the  bilious  remittent  of  the  season  and 
climate  cLggravated  by  some  local  cause."  A  physician  of  eminence  and  ex- 
perience writes  that  the  disease  is  not  yellow,  but  bilious  remittent  fever ; 
but  that,  'Mn  a  small  portion  of  the  city,  a  considerable  nnmber  of  cases 
were  so  ^lodified  as  to  render  them  highly  dangerous ;"  and  were  "properly 
denominated  congestive  cases  of  bilious  fever."  Another  physician,  con- 
versant with  all  forms  of  southern  fevers,  writes  that  so  far  as  his  observation 
extended,  '*  the  cases  had  the  aspect  of  bilious  remittent  fever,  assuming,  in 
the  latter  stages,  the  typhoid  type ;"  yet,  as  Dr.  Dickson  adds,  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  season,  there  was  no  dissentient  voice  to  the  universal  admis- 
sion that  the  epidemic  was,  and  had  been  from  the  commencement^  yellow 
fJBver.  ''But  how  complete  and  thorough  must  have  been  the  blending  of 
features  in  this  pestilential  invasion,  thus  to  disguise,  under  the  mask  of 
common  and  familiar  symptoms,  a  new  and  terrible  enemy."  {Op.  cU.^  pp. 
151-2.) 

In  Wilmington  (Delaware),  in  1802,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Yaughan,  after  the  middle  of  September,  the  subordinate  forms  and  grades 
of  fever,  when  not  arrested  within  forty-eight  or  seventy-two  hpurs,  invaria- 
bly passed  on  to  the  malignant  grade  of  disease.  "  No  matter  how  slight 
the  attack,  nor  who  the  subject,  the  livery  of  pestilence  sooner  or  later  ap- 
peared."^ Much  the  same  results  were  obtained  in  Baltimore  in  1*794.  In 
many  instances,  the  yellow  fever  commenced  under  the  form  of  a  periodic 
fever.  The  case  presented  the  phenomena  of  the  latter  till  the  close  of  the 
second  paroxysm,  when  "the  patient,  who  had  flattered  himself  with  pltasing 
hopes  from  his  apparent  health  on  the  intermediate  days,  woiU  ,nam  Ind 
them  all  dashed  by  the  gloomy  change  of  his  disorder."  As  the  epHeniic 
acquired  force,  and  finally  assumed  the  entire  mastery,  the  remittent  dis- 
appeared.* 

The  early  epidemics  of  this  city  furnished  frequent  examples  of  the  compli- 
cation under  consideration.  If  we  make  allowances  for  the  peculiar  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Rush — the  result  of  his  medical  theories — ^we  shall  have  no 
dif&cuHy  in  finding  the  proofs  of  this  in  his  writings.  In  1793,  cases  occur- 
red which  commenced  like  an  intermittent  or  remittent,  and  ended  with  the 
usual  symptoms  of  yellow  fever.  In  others,  the  tertian  type  discovered  itself 
after  the  more  violent  symptoms  of  the  fever  had  been  subdued  (iii.  72). 
Similar  occurrences  were  noticed  in  1794,  1797,  and  subsequent  years.  In 
1802,  the  fevers  "  generally  blended  their  symptoms  in  their  different  stages. 

>  Fever  of  Wilmington  in  1802,  p.  20.  ■  Drysdalc,  Med.  Mus.,  i.  41,  870. 
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Tbe  jellow  fever  often  came  on  in  the  mild  fonn  of  an  intennittent,  and  even 
a  febricnla ;  and,  as  often,  after  a  single  paroxysm,  ended  in  a  mild  remit- 
tent or  chronic  ferer.  When  it  appeared  in  the  latter  fqrm,  it  was  fre- 
qaentlj  attended  with  a  slow  or  low  pnlse,  and  a  vomiting  and  hiccup,  snch 
ai  attended  in  the  yellow  fever"  (iii.  213,  iv.  15,  78).  Speaking  of  1803, 
Dr.  Rush  says :  "  In  every  part  of  the  city  it  often  came  on,  as  in  the  year 
1802,  in  all  the  milder  forms  of  autumnal  fever  formerly  enumerated,  and 
went  off  with  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  yellow  fever.  Again,  it  came  on 
with  all  the  force  and  malignity  of  a  yellow  fever,  and  terminated  in  a  day  or 
two,  in  a  common  remittent  or  intermittent.  These  modes  of  attack  were  so 
eommon,  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  the  character,  or  probable  issue 
of  a  fever  would  be  for  two  or  three  days  (iv.  86). 

Ib  like  manner,  Dr.  Currie,  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  1793,  states 
that  the  usual  disease  of  the  season,  the  remitting  fever,  was  often  blended 
with  this  disease.  This,  at  least,  he  thought  not  improbable — ^remarking,  in 
aeoordance  with  his  peculiar  etiological  views,  that  though  two  epidemics 
aristng  from  a  change  or  alteration  in  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  air,  or 
from  any  invisible  miasma  diffused  abroad  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  at- 
mosphere, cannot  exist  together;  yet,  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than 
tiiat  a  contagious  disease,  and  a  disease  depending  on  climate,  season,  and 
SOD,  may  exist  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place  (pi  82.) 

In  another  work  he  reverts  to  the  subject,  stating  that  the  complication 
eecoired  in  numerous  instances  in  the  aforesaid  year — ^the  yellow  fever  as- 
aiming  the  remittent  type.^ 

In  the  later  visitations  of  the  fever  in  this  city,  cases  of  that  kind  did  not 
frecfoently  occur ;  for  the  localities  where  the  yellow  fever  prevails  are  no 
longer  the  haunts  of  remittents  and  intermittents,  and  the  disease,  therefore, 
fetaiDS  its  purity  of  character.  When  modified  cases  do  occur,  they  are 
fcimd  in  persons  who  have  taken  the  disease  in  the  infected  district,  but  re- 
dde  in,  or  frequently  visit,  the  suburbs  or  some  other  malarial  district,  and 
ftMi  imbibe  the  seed  of  some  form  of  periodic  fever. 

Vkai  Ike  cases  of  modified  disease  alluded  to  are  the  effect  of  the  process 
neatioiied — a  complication  of  two  separate  and  independent  fevers — the 
engrafting  of  yellow  en  autumnal  fevers,  or  the  reverse— and  should  not  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  instances  of  a  different  form  of  one  and  the  same  com- 
plaiBt,  is  a  point  upon  which  there  can  be  but  little  room  for  dissent,  or  at 
least,  which  must  be  admitted  to  be  worthy  of  serious  consideration  as  more 
eonaonant  with  the  principles  of  a  sound  pathology,  and  better  harmonising 
with  facts  we  daily  witness,  and  too  glaring  to  be  denied.  Let  na  not  forget 
HmU;  even  by  those  who  refuse  their  assent  to  the  independent  character  and 
specific  nature  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  regard  it  as  merely  a  different 
farm — the  most  aggravated — of  common  pakidal  fever ;  as  also  by  some  who 
thongh,  while  discarding  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  fevers,  so  far  as  regards 
Ihose  mentioned,  admit  that  the  yellow  fever  may  vary  in  type  without  snffer- 

1  Baiou  F«ftr,  p.  11. 
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ing  a  modification  in  any  of  its  essential  attributes,  and  are  skeptical  in  rela- 
tion to  the  coexistence  of  two  febrile  poisons  in  the  production  of  the  case 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  reader  has  just  been  called;  let  us  not  forget, 
I  repeat,  that  by  all  these  the  fact  is  well  known,  and  bj  some  of  them  re- 
corded, that  the  yellow  fever,  like  other  diseases  of  the  same  class,  imparts, 
as  we  have  seen,  when  it  reigns  epidemically,  its  livery  to  all  other  complaints. 
Now,  all  this  livery  wearing  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the  amalga- 
mation of  some  of  the  phenomena  appertaining  to  the  yellow  fever  with 
those  characterizdng  the  disease  thus  modified ;  and  as,  in  order  that  the 
former  should  exhibit  themselves  in  conjunction  with  the  latter,  the  cause 
producing  the  one  set  must  produce  a  morbid  impress  on  the  system  at  the 
same  time,  or  soon  after,  or  before  that  producing  the  other,  it  follows  that 
we  have  in  all  instances  of  the  kind,  examples  of  complication.  If  the  reality 
of  this  process  be  admitted  in  regard  to  those  instances,  there  can  be  no  reason 
to  deny  that  a  similar  result  may  obtain  relative  to  cases  in  which  symp- 
toms of  yellow  fever  show  themselves  in  conjunction  with  those  of  autumnal 
fever,  or  the  reverse,  in  which  the  former  absorbs  the  latter,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent. 

Nor  mjnst  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  modifications  which  form  the 
subject  of  our  present  remarks,  are  never  encountered  except  in  places  and  lo- 
calities where  paludal  or  autumnal  fevers  prevail  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
or  among  individuals  who  have  been  exposed  a  sufficient  time  to  the  atmo- 
sphere of  such  places  to  imbibe  the  seed  of  the  diseases  accruing  therefrom. 
The  morbid  cause  floating  in  that  atmosphere  produces,  when  in  its  simple 
or  uncomplicated  state,  autumnal  fever,  and  the  cause  floating  in  yellow  fever 
localities  when  equally  uncombined,  produces  yellow  fever;  but  the  former 
never  gives  rise  to  yellow  fever,  or  the  latter  to  common  autumnal  fever. 
When,  therefore,  we  find  cases  presenting  phenomena  appertaining  to  both 
diseases,  or  when  we  find  one  supplanting  the  other,  in  persons  who  have 
been  exposed  to  both  causes,  or  in  places  where  both  diseases  prevail  simulta- 
neously, we  may  infer  that  those  cases  are  the  offspring  of  the  co-operative 
action  of  both  causes,  and  consequently  the  efi'ect  of  a  complicatioB  of  two 
diseases. 

We  have  seen  that  complications  of  yellow  fever  with  other  diseases 
are  not  unfrequently  encountered.  No  one  has  denied  their  existence  so  far 
as  concerns  yellow  fever  and  dengue,  dysentery,  rheumatism,  &c.,  and  when 
at  New  Orleans,  in  1832,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  the  symptoms  of  the  fever 
were  combined  with,  and  superseded  by  those  of  cholera,  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  one  there,  or  anywhere  else,  affirmed  that  the  .assemblage  of  phe- 
nomena produced,  constituted  a  mere  form  of  yellow  fever  or  cholera,  and  was 
the  result  of  a  single  cause.  No  one  refused  to  admit  that  it  was  the  pro- 
duct of  a  combination  of  two  causes,  which,  when  acting  separately,  produce 
yellow  fever  on  the  one  hand,  and  cholera  on  the  other;  and  hence,  that  it  should 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  complication.  If  we  admit  the  explanation  in 
these  cases,  we  shall  have  some  difficulty  in  discovering  the  propriety  of  rejecting 
it  in  instances  in  which  the  phenomena,  superadded  to  those  of  yellow  fever, 
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are  those  of  antamnal  feTer  instead  of  cbolera,  &c.,  or  when  the  disease  sup- 
planted bj  the  former,  happens  to  be  a  remittent  or  intermittent,  or  some 
other  complaint. 

Yellow  fever,  in  its  pare  and  uncontamipated  state,  never  any  more  pre- 
sents the  symptoms  characterizing  the  anomalous  cases  in  question  than  it 
does  those  of  acute  rheumatism,  dengue,  dysentery,  or  cholera  Asiaticus,  and 
if,  in  patients  exhibiting  the  latter,  we  recognize  the  existence  of  something 
saperadded  to  the  phenomena  of  the  yellow  fever  itself,  and  therefore  pro- 
duced by  a  separate  cause,  the  same  holds  with  respect  to  the  something 
added  to,  or  which  preceded,  the  symptoms  of  autumnal  fevers.  In  both 
instances,  extraneous  phenomena  are  superadded  to  those  of  yellow  fever — in 
both  instances,  two  sets  of  causes  must  have  been  at  work  to  produce  the 
effect  observed;  in  a  word,  in  both  instances,  we  have  before  us  examples  of 
the  complication  of  two  distinct  diseases,  and  not  a  peculiar  form  of  either. 

The  occurrence  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  morbid  poisons  giving  rise  to 
yellow  and  bilious  remittent  fevers  presents  nothing  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  sound  pathology,  and  is  not  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  the 
economy.  Experience  has  long  shown  the  fallacy  of  the  Hunterian  maxim, 
which  teaches  that  no  two  different  fevers  can  exist  in  the  same  constitution^ 
— a  maxim  from  which  Barthez  started,  in  establishing  his  doctrine  of  the 
distraction  of  forces,'  and  about  which  so  much  has  been  said.  It  has 
been  shown  that  though,  in  most  cases,  one  of  those  diseases  acquires 
the  supremacy  over  the  other,  and  either  expels  it  or  keeps  it  in  check,  yet, 
in  others,  they  progress  simultaneously  ;  that  this  takes  place  even  in  rela- 
tion to  eruptive  fevers,  a  fact  denied  by  Hunter;  and  that  the  whole  of 
what  has  been  remarked  in  the  preceding  pages  is  cojiformable  to  certain 
laws  which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  undertake  to  describe 
the  true  and  fundamental  characters  of  diseases,  and  to  assign  to  these  their 
nosological  position.  When  we  investigate  the  subject  as  it  undoubtedly 
deserves  to  be  investigated,  we  find  that  intercurrent,  endemic,  or  even 
epidemic  diseases,  are  not  only  influenced  by  the  meteoric  constitution  of 
Ihe  period  at  which  they  appear,  but  that  their  characters,  phenomenal 
and  anatomical,  are  constituted  at  the  outset  of  those  appertaining  to  them, 
and  also,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  those  transmitted  by  complaints 
arising  from  anterior  medical  constitutions  or  reigning  causes;  and  toward 
the  close  of  their  prevalence,  of  those  characterizing  succeeding  complaints. 
We  find  that  such  diseases  seldom  manifest  themselves  in  their  pure  and 
nnmodified  garb  except  towards  the  middle  of  their  epidemic  career,  when 
the  influence  of  anterior  and  of  succeeding  constitutions  or  morbid  causes 
is  not  felt;  that  what  takes  place  in  the  same  locality  during  different  periods 
occurs  at  the  same  epochs  in  different  localities — diseases  which  retain  their 
purity  of  character  in  particular  places,  losing  it  as  they  reach  other  places 
where  different  morbid  influences  prevail ;  and  that  much  the  same  results 

1  On  the  Blood,  in  trod.,  4  th  ed.,  p.  8 ;  Works,  bj  Palmer,  ilL  8. 
*  Nonv.  Elem.  de  la  Sc.  de  rhomme,  ii.  181. 
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obtain  in  regard  to  diseases  which  attack  indlTidaals  exposed  to  other  mor- 
bific influences  elsewhere,  or  in  the  same  place  at  other  seasons.*  The  reader 
is  already  aware  that  Sydenham  long  ago  taaght  that  the  epidemics  of 
autumn  often  insinnate  some  of  their  symptoms  into  the  winter  diseases  which 
follow.  All  know  that  Dr.  Rush  had  noted  the  complications  thns  produced. 
He  recorded  their  occurrence  in  his  account  of  our  earlier  epidemics^  and 
well  observed  that  "it  belongs  to  powerful  epidemics  to  be  followed  by 
similar  diseases  after  they  disappear,  as  well  as  to  run  into  others  at  their  first 
appearance"  (iii.  101). 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  malarial  or  autumnal  bilious  fevers  form 
combinations  with  very  many  diseases,  and  might,  d  priori,  easOy  be  under- 
stood, in  the  absence  of  positive  proofs,  to  coexist  with  the  yellow  fever  in 
the  way  described.  The  combination  of  periodic  fever  with  pneumonia  and 
pleurisy  is  too  well  known  to  need  my  enlarging  upon  it  in  this  place.  The 
bilious  pleurisy  of  some  writers,  and  of  the  public  at  large,  as  well,  indeed,  as 
every  instance  of  periodic  pneumonic  inflammation  we  hear  of  in  our  southern 
States,  and  elsewhere,  are  examples  in  point — complications  of  pneumonic  in- 
flammation with  autumnal  fever.'  Malarial  fevers  have  been  known  to  combine 
with  scarlatina  Anginosa,'  typhus,  typhoid,  dengue,  catarrh,  influenza,  dysen- 
tery, smallpox,  scarlatina,  measles,  erysipelas,  syphilis,  scabies,  hooping-cough, 
oriental  plague,  cholera,  &c.  The  relapsing  fever  of  Ireland,  in  184T,  was  not 
unfrequently  complicated  with  pneumonic  inflammation.  The  pli^e  is  some- 
times combined  with  the  same  disease,  v^th  smallpox  and  other  eruptive  com- 
plaints, quinsies,  dysentery,  and  cholera.  Typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  combine 
with  smallpox,  measles,  erysipelas,  and  other  eruptive  diseases,  cholera,  &c. 
The  petechial  fever  has  been  known  in  association  with  gout,  colic,  and  inter- 
current diseases  generally.  The  sweating  fever  prevailed  epidemically  in  the 
department  of  Dordogne,  in  France,  during  the  gi^ter  part  of  the  year 
1841,  affecting  10,803  individuals  in  a  population  of  88,342,  and  causing  a 
mortality  of  T9t,  or  one  in  about  5.5  of  the  sick.  For  two  years  previous, 
the  department  was  overrun  with  eruptive  fevers — ^measles,  scarlatina,  small- 
pox, and  varioloid.  Generally,  one  or  two  of  these  occupied  the  ground  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  then  made  way  for  the  others.  In  several  instances, 
measles  and  scarlatina,  or  smallpox  and  varioloid  marched  together ;  while, 
in  some,  all  four  existed  at  the  same  time.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
sweating  fever  made  its  appearance.  In  the  course  of  the  year — ^from  the  7th 
of  May  to  November — ^the  disease  broke  out  five  times  in  as  many  different 
places,  and  disappeared ;  so  that  the  epidemic,  considered  in  its  eTtsembUf 
appeared,  as  it  were,  in  five  instalments.  On  four  of  these  occasions,  it 
assumed  suddenly  its  legitimate  garb,  and  immediately  drove  away  all  other 
diseases. 

On  the  fifth,  however,  things  took  a  different  turn.    All  at  once,  after  a 

1  See  on  these  subjects  Boudin's  Geographic  M^dicale,  p.  22,  and  Fuster's  rerj  excel- 
lent work,  Des  Maladies  de  la  France  dans  leors  rapports  ayec  les  susons,  pp.  193-199. 
>  Pneumonia  and  Malaria,  p.  487.  *  Rush,  iL  245, 
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thanderBtorm,  on  the  7th  of  Maj,  and  the  dajs  following,  a  disease  hereto- 
fore unknown  broke  ont.  It  was  rery  different,  in  its  natnre  and  results, 
from  the  measles,  which  then  prevailed ;  bat  yet  difficnlt  at  first  to  recognize, 
owing  to  its  being  under  the  dependence  of  the  complaint  it  so  singularly 
tnd  suddenly  came  to  replace.  The  disease  no  longer  presented  exactly  the 
same  train  of  phenomena,  the  same  kind  of  pulse,  or  eruption.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  in  that  new  physiognomy  of  symptoms  a  family  air  which  greatly 
puzzled  the  physicians.  The  measles  were  modified.  To  the  precursory 
febrile  symptoms  were  added  others  which  are  strangers  to  the  disease ;  while 
others  which  belong  to  it  disappeared  unexpectedly.  Some  days  before,  the 
patients  had  been  seized  with  a  chill,  cough,  coryza,  and  all  the  opening 
symptoms  of  measles.  In  some  cases,  one  of  these  symptoms  now  gave  way; 
in  others,  a  different  one  disappeared ;  in  all,  the  attack  henceforward  came 
on  without  the  chill.  Some,  however,  had  a  marked  and  well-defined  rubeolic 
eruption ;  while  in  others  the  skin  became  covered  with  a  miliary  eruption.* 
To  this  interesting  fact  may  be  added  another,  somewhat  akin  to  it,  derived 
from  high  authorities.  Storck  and  Lepecque  de  la  Cloture  mention  epi- 
demics of  miliary  fever  during  which  the  pneumonia  which  prevailed  termi- 
nated, not  by  expectoration,  but  by  miliary  eruptions,  more  or  less  abundant, 
or  by  fetid  sweats. 

Similar  combinations  exist  in  relation  to  common  miliary  fever.  Dengue 
unites  itself  with  scarlatina;  influenza  with  the  same  disease,  measles  or 
bilious  fever.  The  readers  of  Dr.  Rush  cannot  have  forgotten  a  passage  in 
which,  in  describing  the  influenza  which  appeared  in  the  summer  of  180*7,  at 
the  same  time,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  he  observes:  "The  bilious 
fever  which  prevailed  in  August  imparted  to  it  several  of  its  symptoms. 
There  were  obvious  remissions  and  intermissions,  great  pain  in  the  back,  and 
apparent  cessation  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  on  the  third,  and  a  return 
of  them  on  the  fourth  day.  The  disease  appeared,  in  one  respect,  to  be  a 
monster,  its  head  and  breast  wore  the  character  of  influenza^  while  its  trunk 
<md  limbs  indicated  it  to  be  a  bilious  fever,^^* 

All  these  things  have  been  observed,  not  once,  but  often ;  and,  surely,  when 
we  find  physicians  of  respectability  detailing  such  complications,  and  have  seen 
some  of  them  ourselves ;  when  we  are  told,  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr. 
Macbride,  that  'Hhe  measles,  next  to  the  smallpox,  is  the  species  of  eruptive 
fever  most  commonly  met  with — as  was  observed,  particularly,  in  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  of  Dublin  in  1760, '^  and  that  **  a  number  of  the  children  having 
been  inoculated  for  the  smallpox,  in  the  meanwhile  were  seized  with  the  measles, 
and  both  species  of  eruption  were  perfectly  distinct  ;'*•  when  we  are  told  of 
this  complication,  examples  of  which  have  been  seen  in  this  city  and  in  many 
other  places ;  when  we  find  that  smallpox  has  existed,  in  the  same  system,  in 

1  Parrot,  Histoire  de  la  Saette  Miliair^;  M^m.  de  TAcad.  de  MM.,  x.  895,  896. 
*  Works,  ir.  101.    See  Baker  (Sir  G.),  Treatise,  &o.,  in  Collection  of  the  Sydenham 
Soeietj,  p.  78 ;  Holland,  Med.  Notes — Connection  of  Certain  Diseases,  p.  64,  Am.  ed. 
'  A  Methodical  Introduction  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  p.  876. 
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association  with  scarUtina,  hooping-cough,  the  Taccine  poison,  and  syphilis; 
that  scarlatina  and  measles,  or  scarlatina  and  hooping-cough,  occasionallj 
combine  together ;  that  typhus  exists  sometimes  with  erysipelas,  scarlatina, 
Taccinia,  psora,  syphilis,  or  gonorrhoea;  that  plague  has  been  known  to  exist 
in  combination  with  smallpox,  Taccinia,  syphilis,  or  cholera  Asiaticus ;  dengue 
with  scarlatina ;  influenza  with  the  latter  disease,  or  measles ;  syphilis  with 
herpes,  or  psora — ^we  may  well  pause  before  we  express  a  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  explanation  of  the  mixed  phenomena  in  the  cases  alluded  to. 
The  instances  of  complication  here  mentioned  must  be  sufficient  for  cTeiy 
unprejudiced  mind ;  and  surely  when,  in  addition,  we  are  informed  of  three 
distinct  diseases,  as  smallpox,  measles,  and  hooping-cough,  or  measles,  scar- 
latina, and  chickenpox,  running  their  course  simultaneously ;  when  we  are 
told  that  inoculation  with  a  mixture  of  variolous  and  TaCcine  matters  will 
produce,  not,  as  Woodville  stated,  one  or  o^her  of  the  two  diseases,  but 
both;  when  a  case  is  cited,  on  the  authority  of  Leroux,  in  which  the  Taccine 
pustule  was,  as  it  were,  imbedded  in  the  Tariolous,  and  the  matter  of  each, 
when  used  for  inoculation,  produced  its  specific  disease ;  when,  I  say,  we  are 
credibly  informed  of  such  occurrences — shall  we  be  justified  In  doubting 
the  accuracy  of  those  obserTations,  and  in  maintaining  that,  instead  of  assem- 
blages of  distinct  diseases,  we  haTC  in  all  such  instances  really  and  substan- 
tially but  one  complaint,  modified  somewhat  by  peculiarities  of  season  and 
weather,  or  other  causes,  but  still,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  same  ? 
And  can  we,  in  the  presence  of  such  facts,  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the 
same  explanation  is  applicable  to  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  of  yellow 
fcTcr  coexist  with  those  of  autumnal  fcTcr,  as  well  when  the  former  disease 
has  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  latter  completely,  or  in  great  measure,  as 
when  periodic  paroxysms  survive  the  other  disease  ?^ 

1  See,  on  these  varioas  oombinations,  Nott,  N.  0.  Journ.,  March,  1848,  p.  586 ;  Dick- 
son, Trans,  of  Med.  Assoc,  t.  142,  148;  Williams  on  Morbid  Poisons,  1.  40,  120,  211, 
212,  264,  801,  ii.  88,  65, 191,  296,  628 ;  Holland,  Connection  of  Diseases,  p.  58— Am.  ed., 
p.  64 ;  Blair,  p.  70 ;  Heberden,  p.  885 ;  Foder^  M^d.  L^le,  t.  852-357 ;  Lafont-Gonzi, 
Materiaux  poor  servir  k  THist.  de  la  M6deoine  Militaire,  &o.,  pp.  47-88;  Sarcone,  Mai. 
de  Naples,  ii.  225;  Anglada,  Traits  de  la  Contagion,  i.  881-886 ;  Adams  on  MarUld  Poi- 
sons, pp.  11-18;  Bousquet,  Traits  de  la  Vaccine,  p.  800;  Robertson,  A  General  View  of 
the  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Atmosphere,  ii.  870 ;  Ettmuller,  p.  821 ;  Da  Pr6,  Charleston  Jonm., 
V.  607,  608;  Laohaise,  Bulletin  de  I'Acad.  de  M^.,  xir.  1048;  Bonnet,  ib.,  zv.  79,  80; 
G.  Sutton,  Bep.  to  Indiana  State  Med.  Sec,  p.  62;  Huxham  on  Fevers,  p.  61 ;  Baillj, 
F.  Int,  p.  258 ;  Gouraud,  F.  I.,  pp.  98, 108;  Rienzi,  Miasm!  Palndosi,  p.  121 ;  and  others 
referred  to  by  the  present  writer,  in  hit  work  on  Pneamonia. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

DURATION,  GONYALESCENCE,  RELAPSE. 

Duration. — From  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  description  of  the 
jeUow  fever,  the  reader  must  already  have  formed  some  idea  of  the  duration 
of  the  disease.  He,  therefore,  scarcely  need  be  told,  that  in  the  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  it  runs  its  course  and  ends  in  death  or  recovery  in  a  short 
time.  Bat  although  the  fact  may  have  been  foreseen,  it  is  one  of  sufficient 
importance  and  interest  to  justify  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Currie, 
in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  1793  (p.  28),  states,  that  in  fatal  cases  the 
disease  ended  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  day — sometimes  earlier,  sometimes 
later ;  and  that,  when  recovery  took  place,  it  usually  did  so  before  the  ^th 
day ;  frequently  on  the  second  or  third  day — sometimes  at  an  earlier  period. 
"  When  the  patient  survived  the  seventh  day  without  the  accession  of  black 
vomiting,  coma,  or  scorbutic  symptoms,  or  great  or  increasing  debility,  the 
disease  generally  terminated  favourably"  (p.  29).  Again :  in  a  later  publica- 
tion, after  he  had  witnessed  several  epidemics.  Dr.  Currie  remarked,  that 
wheo  the  disease  terminated  favourably,  it  was  mostly  between  the  third  and 
the  seventh  day;  when  the  reverse,  it  was  on  the  fourth,  sixth,  or  eighth  day.* 
Dr.  Rush,  also  (iii.  73,  4),  found  that,  in  1793,  the  fever  ended  from  the 
third  to  the  eleventh  day.  It  dragged  on,  in  some  cases  to  fifteen,  twenty, 
or  even  thirty  days.  But  such  cases,  which  also  appeared  in  subsequent  sea- 
sons, were  not  of  frequent  occmrence.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1797,  he  saw 
cases  which  terminated  in  death  in  twenty-four  hours  (iv.  13).  Dr.  Bam- 
well,  in  like  manner,  remarks,  that  at  first  either  death  or  a  perfect  recovery 
took  place  in  a  few  days,  and  that  many  died  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  (p. 
376).  Deveze,  another  of  our  high  authorities,  found  that  death  not  unfre- 
qaent^  ^occurred  within  thr-ee  days  from  the  outset  of  the  attack — sometimes 
in  a  few  hours  (pp.  27,  28).  In  1805,  according  to  Dr.  Caldwell,  death 
geoerally  took  place — sometimes  in  the  course  of  the  second  day  from  the 
commencement  of  the  second  stage,  and  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  from  the 
commencement  of  the  attack.  At  other  times,  but  seldom,  the  disease  ran 
its  course  more  rapidly,  death  taking  place  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  or  in 
thirty-six  or  twenty-four  hours ;  while,  again,  it  was  occasionally  prolonged 
to  two  weeks  from  the  outset  of  the  symptoms  (pp.  85,  86,  87).  In  a  sub- 
sequent work,  the  same  physician  states,  that  the  duration  varies  from  three 
to  seven  days.  In  1820,  according  to  Dr.  Jackson  (p.  59),  the  disease  ended 
nsnally,  in  fatal  cases,  in  three,  four,  or  five  days ;  while  in  some  it  extended 
to  the  seventh  or  eighth  day.     Recovery,  in  some  instances,  took  place  after 

'  On  Bilious  Fever,  Appendix,  p.  220. 
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a  paroxysm  of  a  few  hoars  or  days;  while,  in  more  seTere  oneSy  it  was  sel- 
dom retarded  beyond  the  eighth.* 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  statements,  which  are  corroborated 
by  that  of  Nassy  (p.  20),  and  the  observations  made  in  1853  and  1854,  thst 
in  this  city,  at  varions  epidemic  periods,  death  from  the  yellow  feyer  has  most 
frequently  occurred  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  day — ^that  not  onfireqaently 
it  has  occurred  on  the  third  day,  or  thereabout ;  that,  in  some  cases,  the  dis- 
ease has  run  its  course  to  a  fatal  termination  in  a  much  shorter  period— in 
thirty-six  or  twenty-four,  or  even  sometimes  in  a  few  honrs;  while,  in  some 
instances,  on  the  contrary,  the  patient  has  surriyed  to  the  elerenth,  foor- 
teenth,  or  even  later.   It  results,  also,  from  the  same  statements  that  recoiery 
in  mild  cases  often  takes  place  early — at  the  close  of  the  first  or  inflsmnA- 
tory  stage,  from  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  taonrs — ^that  in  others  it  is 
postponed  to  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  day ;  ^that  when  the  disease  eon- 
tinues  beyond  the  ninth  or  fourteenth  day,  a  circumstance  of  annsoal  ooeu- 
rence,  it  rarely  proves  fatal ;  and  that  though  cases  present  themselves  wfaidi 
linger  on  to  the  fifteenth,  twentieth,  or  even  thirtieth  day;  sach  cases,  tk 
last  particularly,  are  but  seldom  encountered,  and  mast  be  regarded  as  con- 
stituting, like  those  of  shorter  duration  than  three  days,  exceptions  to  a  ge- 
neral rule ;  and  that,  finally,  whether  the  disease  terminates  in  recoveiy  or 
in  death,  it  runs  its  course  most  usually  in  from  three  to  nine  days. 

The  fever  in  question  difi'ers  in  nothing,  so  far  as  regards  the  rapidity  of 
its  course,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  and  the  limits  of  time  within  which 
it  terminates  in  recovery  or  death,  from  that  of  other  places.  If  here,  in- 
stances are  found  in  which  it  ends  within  the  first  three  days,  or  in  leas  thaa 
forty-eight  or  thirty-six  honrs ;  if  it  occasionally  proves  suddenly  fatal,  tiie 
occurrence  of  like  instances  has,  oyer  and  over  again,  been  recorded  in  othff 
cities  of  the  United  States  from  the  earliest  prevalence  of  the  disease  to  the 
present  day."  Such  also  will  be  found  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  Sontii  of 
Spain  and  in  Italy,'  as  well  as  in  various  parts  of  hot  climates.* 

Labat,  in  his  quaint  way,  says:  ''A  convenient  circumstance  connected 
with  this  disease  was,  that  it  carried  off  people  without  loss  of  time.  In  six 
or  seven  days,  at  most,  the  affair  was  terminated." — Ce  que  cette  mshidie 

'  Tbe  reader  will  not  forget  what  was  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this  vohuae  (f 
62,  &c.),  that  in  1699,  the  disease  ran  its  course  in  seven  or  eight  days,  bat  that  lont 
were  "well  and  dead  in  four  days."  * 

>  Lining,  ii.  426;  Monson,  p.  181 ;  Baxter,  xzi.  8;  Gros,  p.  18;  Thomas,  p.  89;  V^k- 
son,  PhiL  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  iii.  266. 

•  Berthe,  p.  79;  Arejula,  p.  161;  Pariset,  Per.  of  Cadix,  p.  82;  Yelasqaei,  p.  It' 
Jackson,  Fev.  of  Spain,  pp.  46,  64;  Pym,  p.  60;  lb.,  Edinb.  Jouni.,  xxxr.  41 ;  T.  Snutii. 
xxxY.  42;  Bochoux,  pp.  619,  668;  Palloni,  p.  6;  lb.,  Ed.  Joum.,  iL  68;  Jhian, 
IT.  64. 

«  Pinkard,  iil  112,  114-16;  Warren,  p.  16;  Poissomdtov,  p.  60;  CaiUot,  pp.  22,9; 
Bally,  p.  272;  Gilbert,  pp.  66,  78;  Moreau  de  Jonnee,  p.  188;  Chiahohn,  L  194;  liowlcy. 
p.  440;  Pugnet,  p.  861 ;  Imray,  liii.  82;  B.  Jackson,  Sketch,  L  92;  Bimie,  xiil  SSS; 
Balph,  ii.  42;  Gujon,  R^ponse,  p.  28 ;  Bufz,  p.  66 ;  Leyacher,  p.  78;  Bancroft,  p.  ^l 
Wilson,  p.  9;  Walker,  Med.  Rep.,  i.  496. 
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av&it  de  commode,  c'est  qa'elle  emportait  les  gens  en  fort  pea  de  tems;  six 
on  sept  jonrs  tout  an  plas  terminaient  Paffaire. — ''  It  has  happened  to  some 
persons/'  he  says,  ''who  only  saffered  from  a  slight  headache,  to  fall  dead  in 
the  street"  (i.  IS). 

In  more  modem  times,  Morean  de  Jonnes  has  said:  ''line  craelle  expe- 
rience ne  laisse  point  doateax  qu'aox  Indes  occidentales  il  n'j  ait  desmalades 
qui  soient  frapp^  de  mort  k  Pinstant  meme  de  Papparition  des  premiers  symp- 
tomes"  (p.  138). 

If,  in  this  city,  the  termination  on  or  about  the  third  day,  is  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence,  we  find  a  like  period  assigned  as  the  common  duration  of 
the  fever  elsewhere.^ 

If,  again,  in  a  large  number — ^indeed,  the  majority — of  cases,  the  tenhina- 
tion  of  the  fever  in  this  city  takes  place  between  that  day  and  the  ninth, 
inclusive — ^more  frequently  about  or  between  the  fifth  and  seventh ;  similar 
results  have  been  obtained  wherever  the  yellow  fever  has  prevailed — the  limits 
assigned  varying  somewhat  within  these  two  periods,  according  to  the  several 
authorities,  viz :  3—6;  3—6;  3—7;  3—8;  4—6;  4—6;  4—7;  4—9; 
5—6 ;  5 — 7 ;  5 — 9 ;  6 — 7 ;  6—8,  4;c.« 

If,  in  addition,  the  disease  among  us  is  occasionally,  but  in  a  limited  num- 
b^  of  cases,  prolonged  to,  or  beyond  the  ninth  day,  to  the  eleventh,  four- 
teenth, or  even  the  twentieth,  thirtieth,  or  thirty-sixth  day,  like  protractions 
have  not  uncommonly  been  noticed  elsewhere.' 

I  MoDBOii,  p.  181;  B.  H.  Smith,  127;  Cartwright,  p.  11;  Pallool,  p.  6;  lb.,  Edinb. 
Jonrn.,  IL  88;  B.  Jackson,  p.  127;  Pym,  xxxr.  41;  lb.,  Bulam  F.,  p.  60;  Arejula,  p. 
161 ;  Amiel,  Edinb.  Joom.,  xxxr.  268 ;  Dofour,  iv.  64 ;  Audooard,  p.  65 ;  Da  Tertre,  i. 
428;  Leyacher,  p.  78;  Lempriere,  ii.  66;  Imray,  liii.  82;  Ralph,  ii.  69;  Birnie,  xiii. 
838;  Gilbert,  pp.  66,  88;  Pognet,  p.  868;  Desportes,  i.  197;  Bancroft,  p.  16;  Dariste, 
p.  188;  J.  Clarke,  p.  16;  Dyott,  p.  1006;  MoArthnr,  p.  848;  Arnold,  p.  249. 

s  Valentin,  p.  178;  Thomas,  pp.  86,  89;  Gros,  pp.  10,  12;  Rufs,  p.  16;  Barrington, 
ziL  825;  C.  Drake,  xxi.  126;  E.  H.  Smith,  p.  127;  Monson,  p.  181 ;  N.  0.,  1820,  p.  10; 
Cartwright,  is.  11 ;  Baxter,  xxi.  8 ;  Ticknor,  iu.  229 ;  Irvine,  p.  81 ;  Tullj,  p.  801 ;  Dickson, 
iiL  256;  N.  0.  1839,  p.  826;  Humboldt,  p.  776;  Joubert,  p.  969;  Leblond,  pp.  106,  7; 
Aadouard,  pp.  64,  6;  Diifour,  iv.  64;  Arejula,  p.  161 ;  Pjm,  60;  lb.,  Edinb.  Joum., 
xxxT.  41 ;  Amiel,  ib.,  pp.  267,  8;  Velasquez,  p.  12;  R.  Jackson,  Fer.  of  Spain,  p.  127; 
Palloni,  p.  6;  Pariset,  p.  462;  T.  Smith,  Edinb.  Joum.,  xxxr.  42;  Walker,  Med.  Repos., 
i.  496;  McArthur,  p.  848;  Dyott,  p.  1005;  Dariste,  p.  188;  Maher,  p.  877;  J.  Clark, 
p.  16;  Lempriere,  ii.  88;  Bancroft,  p.  16;  Vatable,  pp.  846,  7;  Gilbert,  pp.  66,  78^ 
Pngnet,  p.  358;  Birnie,  Edinb.  Joum.,  xiii.  838;  Ralph,  p.  69;  Imray,  iiii.  82;  Leyacher, 
p.  78;  Catel,  p.  18;  Madrid,  pp.  6,  7 ;  Blair,  p.  74;  Gillespie,  pp.  46,  6;  Bally,  pp. 
282,  256,  272 ;  Rouppe,  p.  801 ;  Savar^,  p.  267 ;  Chisholm,  i.  194;  Diet  des  Sci.  M6d., 
XT.  362 ;  Cullot,  p.  28 ;  Rochoux  (F.  J.),  p.  89 ;  R.  Jackson,  Sketch,  u  76,  88. 

•  Barrington,  xii.  826;  Irrine,  p.  81 ;  N.  0.  1889,  p.  826;  Dickson,  iii.  256;  Tully, 
p.  801 ;  Baxter,  xxi.  8;  Cartwright,  ix.  11;  Monson,  p.  181;  N.  0.  1820,  p.  10;  E.  H. 
Smith,  p.  127;  T.  Smith,  Ed.  Jonm.,  xxxr.  42;  Velasquez,  p.  12;  R.  Jackson,  FeT.  of 
Spun,  p.  127;  Arejula,  p.  161 ;  Dufour,iT.  64;  Rochoux,  pp.  619,  668;  Pariset  (1819), 
p.  82;  Palloni,  p.  6;  lb.,  Ed.  Joum.,  ii.  88;  Chisholm,  i.  192;  Rochoux  (F.  J.),  p.  89; 
Bally,  p.  282 ;  Gillespie,  pp.  46,  46 ;  LcTacher,  p.  78 ;  Pngnet,  p.  868 ;  Gilbert,  p.  78; 
Bancroft,  p.  16;  Dyott,  p.  1006;  H.  McLean,  p.  94;  Walker,  Med.  Repos.,  1.  496;  B. 
Jaflkson,  Sketch,  i.  76,  88,  110. 
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Lastly,  if  recoveries  from  our  yellow  fever  often  occur  in  from  twenty-fonr 
^oars  to  three  days;  if  other  recoveries  take  place  from  the  foorth  to  the 
seventh,  eighth  (generally  three,  five,  seven),  and  if  the  few  cases  which  are 
protracted  to  a  later  period,  seldom  end  fatally ;  experience  has  shown  that 
snch  is  also  the  case  elsewhere.'  "Cases,"  says  Blair  (p.  61),  "have  been 
admitted  into  the  Seamen's  Hospital,  and  private  cases  have  been  noticed, 
death-stricken  from  the  first,  wherein  the  system  seems  to  have  been  so  satu- 
rated with  the  poison  as  to  have  prevented  any  stage  of  excitement  The 
same  writer  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  fever  of  Demerara  in  183*7 :  "  The 
average  duration  of  an  attack  of  an  epidemic  ending  in  convalescence,  esti- 
mated from  1158  cases  of  the  gravior  form,  and  428  cases  of  the  mitior  form, 
was'6.d4  days  for  the  former,  and  5.35  for  the  latter.  The  average  duration 
of  a  fatal  attack,  estimated  from  404  cases,  was  7.08.  In  these  estimates, 
the  day  of  attack  and  the  day  of  death  or  convalescence,  are  reckoned  each 
one  day.  Although  the  maxima  and  minima  days  of  duration  differed  widely 
from  this  average,  those  of  the  graviOr  being  23  and  2,  and  those  of  the  mitior 
13  and  2,  and  those  of  the  deaths  24  and  2;  yet  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
fell  in  closely  with  the  averages,  and  this  coincidence  happened  always  more 
particularly  when  the  disease  was  purest  and  the  epidemic  pulsations  most 
intense.  The  averages  may,  therefore  be  assumed  as  the  law  of  duration  of 
each  class  respectively"  (p.  74). 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  results,  that  in  whatever  part  the  true 
yellow  fever  has  made  its  appearance,  its  duration  has  differed  from  a  com- 
paratively few  hours  to  several  days — varying,  in  the  large  majority  of  in- 
stances, from  the  third  to  the  ninth.  The  latitude  is  somewhat  extensive, 
and  the  frequency  of  the  fatal  or  favourable  issue  on  the  several  days  em- 
braced within  the  period  mentioned — the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  or  even 
the  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth,  seems  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  those 
who  regard  the  yellow  fever  as  invariably  a  disease  of  seven  days.*  That 
death  or  recovery  may  often  take  place  on  that  day ;  that  such  may  have 
been  the  case  in  a  particular  manner  during  the  epidemic  of  St.  Domingo  in 
1802j  as  mentioned  by  Bally  (p.  272) — though  neither  Gilbert  (pp.  73-4) 
nor  other  writers  on  the  disease,  affirm  anything  of  the  sort — may,  perhaps, 
be  true ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  generally,  whether  here  or  elsewhere,  matters 
assume  a  different  turn — so  frequently,  indeed,  that  we  would,  from  that  fact 
alone,  be  justified  in  suspecting  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  advocates  of  the 
opinion  in  question  had  in  view  rather  a  malignant  remittent  than  the  true 
yellow  fever. 

As  may  be  presumed,  the  duration  of  the  disease  varies  somewhat — though 
not  to  a  very  great  extent — not  only  in  different  places,  but  also  in  the  same 

>  N.  0.,  1839,  p.  228 ;  Pariset  (1819),  p.  82 ;  Pym,  xxxt.  41 ;  Smith,  xxxv.  42 ;  TuUy. 
p.  801 ;  Madrid,  pt.  1,  pp.  6,  7;  Vatable,  p.  846 ;  Amiel,  in  Johnson,  p.  268;  Monson. 
p.  181 ;  Lining,  ii.  416;  Arejula,  p.  161 ;  £.  H.  Smith,  p.  127;  Bofi,  p.  15;  Baxter, 
xxi.  8 ;  Bochoux  (F.  J.),  p.  89;  lb.,  Fi^vre  Amaril,  pp.  844,  619;  Chishohn,  L  192;  Ir- 
vine, p.  81 ;  Caillot,  p.  19. 

'  Diet.  des.  Sci.  M^d.,  xt.  862;  HaaUngs,  p.  89;  Humboldt,  p.  776;  Tolly,  p.  802. 
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places — at  different  epidemic  seasons.  Cases  in  wbicli  no  reaction  takes  place, 
and  the  patient  sinks  at  once,  or  in  a  short  space  of  time ;  or  in  which, 
thoQgh  characterized  by  reaction,  the  disease  mna  through  its  various  stages 
to  a  fatal  issue  in  a  very  rapid  manner,  do  not  show  themselves  with  equal 
fireqnencj  everywhere.  Experience  shows  that,  though  not  unusually  encoun- 
tered in  this  country,  Spain,  and  Italy,  they  are  more  common  in  tropical 
regions,  as  pointed  out  by  Moreau  de  Jonnes  (p.  138),  Caillot  (p.  23),  &c. 
They  are  not  encountered  as  often  in  some  epidemics  as  in  others.  They  are 
mentioned  as  not  uncommon  in  this  city  in  1793  by  Rush,  Deveze,  &c.  In 
1794,  Dr.  Rush  saw  or  heard  of  no  case  which  terminated  in  death  on  the  first 
or  third  day.  In  1797,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  encountered.  While  such 
was  the  fact  here,  and  while  rapid  cases  were  seen  in  New  Haven  by  Monson, 
they  are  not  noticed  at  other  times.  Dickson  states  that,  in  1817,  the  disease 
ended  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  (iii.  206).  In  New  Orleans,  in  1820,  it  did  so  from 
the  third  to  the  fifth  (p.  10).  Hulmboldt  says  that,  at  Vera  Cruz,  it  usually 
extends  beyond  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  (p.  776).  On  one  occasion,  men- 
tioned by  McArthur,  it  ended  fatally  from  the  second  to  the  fourth;  on 
another,  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  (p.  348).  Catel  (p.  13)  says  that,  at  Mar- 
tinique, the  fever  commonly  ended  within  the  first  seven  days.  Rufz  (p.  15) 
rarely  saw  it  end  before  the  fourth,  or  after  the  seventh.  Rouppe  says  its 
duration  was  generally  four,  or  at  latest  five  days  (p.  301).  Levacher,  from 
seven  to  fourteen  (p.  73).  Savar^sy,  from  four  to  five  days,  or  five  to  six  (p. 
267).  Pym,  four  or  five  days,  or  fifty  hours  (p.  61).  Rochoux  found  it  varying 
in  the  West  Indies  from  four  to  eight  days ;  at  Barcelona  from  two  days,  or  a 
few  hours,  to  thirty-six  days  (p.  668). 

The  termination  also  varies  as  much  at  different  periods  of  the  samb  epi- 
demic, being  generally  shorter  at  the  commencement  than  at  a  more 
advanced  part  of  the  season.  In  reference  to  the  epidemic  of  1793,  Dr. 
Rush  says:  *'  I  think  I  have  observed  the  fever  to  terminate  on  the  third  day 
-more  frequently  in  August,  and  during  the  first  ten  days  in  September,  than 
it  did  after  the  weather  became  cool  (iii.  7).  Dr.  Barnwell  (p.  376)  points 
out  the  same  tendency  to  a  more  rapid  termination  at  the  outset  and  before 
the  weather  became  cooler.  Dr.  E.  H.  Smith  (p.  127)  made  the  same  remark 
in  relation  to  New  York  in  1795 ;  and  Dr.  Irvine  says,  in  relation  to  the  epi- 
demic of  Charleston  in  1817 :  ''At  first  the  cases  terminated  on  the  fourth  day. 
As  the  season  advanced,  they  extended  to  the  sixth  day.  Towards  the  end  of 
summer,  they  were  sometimes  protracted  to  the  eighth  or  thirteenth"  (p.  31). 
In  like  manner,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Mobile,  that  the  cases  occur- 
ring late  during  the  sickly  season  of  1853  seemed  to  run  a  longer  course  than 
those  which  occurred  in  the  height  of  the  epidemic.  They  were  not  less  ma- 
lignant than  their  predecessors.^ 

The  duration  of  the  cases  varies  according  to  the  different  forms  assumed  by 
the  disease — a  circumstance  on  which  the  variations  previously  mentioned  in 
great  measure  depend — the  rapidity  being  proportionate  to  the  violence  of  the 

^  Trans  of  Med.  Assoc,  of  Alabama  (1864),  p.  49. 
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attack.  Bancroft,  who  does  not  seem  to  baye  seen  malignant  or  congestiye 
yellow  ferer,  remarks  that  the  disease,  in  its  most  violent  form,  destroyed  the 
patient  on  the  third  or  fooflh  day,  or  sooner.  "  When,"  he  says,  *'  it  assumes 
its  mild  form,  death  nsnally  happens  between  the  scTenth  and  fifteenth  day" 
(pp.  15,  16).  Similar  remarks  are  made  by  Gartwright  (p.  11),  Gilbert  (p. 
13),  Savar^sy  (p.  267).  In  the  first  and  second  forms  described  by  the  latter, 
the  disease  ended  on  the  fourth,  or  daring  the  fifth  day.  In  the  third  form, 
it  ended  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh ;  and,  in  the  foiurth  form,  on  the  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  sometimes  ninth  day  (283-4). 

In  the  second  form  described  by  Ralph,  the  scene  generally  closed  on  the 
fourth  day  (p.  67).  The  third  form  was  milder  and  more  protracted,  extend- 
ing to  the  fifth  and  seventh;  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  to  the  ninth  day 
(p.  71).  In  the  fourth,  or  insidious  and  congestive  form,  the  patient  died  on 
the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  day  (p.  72).  Dr.  B.  Jackson  also  points 
out  these  differences,  stating,  that  in  the  concentrated  inflammatory  species, 
the  disease  seldom  extends  beyond  the  fifth  day.  In  the  mild  or  mitigated 
Inflammatory,  it  is  often  protracted  to  the  seventh,  ninth,  or/onrteentii  day 
(p.  59).  In  the  mild  gangrenous,  the  progress  to  death  is  often  rapid,  some- 
times complete,  within  the  fourth  or  fifth,  but  sometimes  extends  to  the  tenth 
day,  or  a  fortnight  (p.  71).  The  concentrated  gangrenous  sometimes  ends 
before  the  close  of  the  first  day,  but  more  ftequentiy  terminates  on  the  third 
or  fifth  day  (p.  74),  while  the  mild  phlegmatic  form  was  sometimes  long  pro- 
tracted, running  to  the  twenty-first  day  (p.  87) ;  and  the  concentrated  form 
of  that  species  proving  fatal,  sometimes  early — by  convulsion  or  coma — u 
many  cases  not  until  the  seventh  or  the  fourteenth  day,  and  even  later  (p.  91). 

It  remains  to  be  mentioned  in  reference  to  this  matter,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  law  of  duration  is  disturbed,  is,  as  Dr.  Blair  has  correctly  stated, 
by  an  abnormal  prolongation  of  some  one  of  the  stages,  or  by  the  interval 
between  the  stages  being  so  prolonged  as  to  amount  almost  to  convalescence, 
or  suddenly  cut  short  by  resolution,  or  fatal  congestion,  or  nervons  shock. 
The  report  of  Dr.  Wragg,  so  frequently  referred  to,  furnishes  a  fit  illustration 
of  the  disturbing  influence  in  question.  In  201  of  the  cases  treated  by  him 
in  the  Roper  Hospital,  the  duration  of  the  first  stage  varied  from  eight  hours 
to  seven  days,  distributed  as  follows :  1  case,  eight  hours ;  2,  twelve  hours ; 
12,  twenty-four  hours;  3,  thirty-six  hours;  52,  two  days;  102,  three  days; 
24,  four  days;  2,  five  days;  2,  six  days ;  and  1,  seven  days.  Similar  obser- 
vations, with  regard  to  the  second  stage,  showed  the  following  results  in  155 
cases :  In  1  case  it  lasted  fifteen  hours ;  in  80,  twenty-four  hours ;  in  2,  thirty- 
six  hours ;  in  67,  two  days;  in  4,  three. days ;  and  in  1,  four  days.^  In  these 
enumerations,  we  have  at  once  a  key  to  the  variableness  of  duration  of  the 
disease,  which,  as  a  necessity,  must  be  influenced  by  the  prolongation  or  abbre- 
viation of  either  of  these  stages,  or  both,  if  they  happen  to  combine  in  the  same 
case.  What  Dr.  Blair  remarks  relative  to  the  fever  of  Demerara  will,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  apply  to  occurrences  here  and  elsewhere.  Healthy  activity 

>  Charleston  Joum.,  x.  70,  71. 
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of  the  secretions,  snch  as  bilious  stools  and  copious  urine  indicate,  have 
often  a  tendency  to  prolong  the  duration  of  fatal  cases.  Treatment  has  an 
effect  on  the  law  of  duration ;  and  complications,  az^econdary  symptoms,  and 
relapses  from  ill-managed  or  imperfect  convalescence,  also  disturb  it  (p.  74). 

Convalescence. — -.In  cases  of  recovery,  the  period  of  timA  which  elapses 
before  the  patient  regains  his  pristine  condition .  of  health — in  other  words, 
the  length  of  the  state  of  convalescence — as  well  as  the  modifications  of  func- 
tions, organic  and  animal,  and  the  morbid  changes  in  the  organs  and  tissues 
which  present  themselves  during  the  progress  towards  a  complete  restoration, 
vary  in  no  small  degree.  On  this,  as  indeed  on  every  other  point  connected 
with  the  disease,  the  most  contradictory  statements  and  opinions  will  be  found 
recorded.  By  one  set  of  writers  on  the  yellow  fever  of  both  tropical  and  tem- 
perate climates,  convalescence  is  said  to  be  generally,  if  not  always,  rapid  and 
unimpeded.  We  learn,  for  example,  from  Dr.  Barton,  that,  at  New  Orleans 
in  1833,  **  it  was  not  found  necessary,  in  a  single  instance,  to  resort  to  tonics 
during  convalescence,  which  was  usually  very  rapid,  and  just  in  proportion  to 
the  preceding  unembarrassed  state  of  the  constitution."  When  there  was  no 
chronic  ailment,  ''the  return  of  appetite  and  strength  was  inconceivably 
rapid."  To  the  same  effect,  in  relation  to  the  fever  of  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope, and  the  West  Indies,  are  the  asseverations  of  several  respectable  and 
high  authorities.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  authority  of  many  writers  for  the  fact  thai 
convalescence,  though  generally  short,  is  sometimes  slow  and  tedious.  Exam- 
ples of  the  kind  have  been  noticed  in  the  fever  of  this  city.  There  are  not 
wanting  those  who  contend  that,  so  far  as  their  observations  extend,  such  is  the 
usual  character  of  the  period  in  question.  Pym,  who,  as  we  have  seen^  repre- 
sents the  convalescence  as  progressing  rapidly  in  the  fever  of  Europe,  found 
it,  in  a  particular  instance  at  least,  slow  in  the  West  Indies, (p.  13).    In  severe 

cases,  according  to  Louis,  convalescence  (in  Gibraltar)  was  generally  \ojig 

that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  the  mean  extent  of 
which  was  seven  or  eight  days.  The  strength  was  not  perfectly  re-established 
sooner  than  in  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  Similar  results  occurred  in  mild  cases, 
in  which  the  duration  of  the  convalescence  was  long  in  proportion  to  that  of 
the  disease.  In  these,  indeed,  the  disproportion  was  found  even  greater  than 
in  severe  cases  (pp.  173-176).  According  to  Dickson  (iii.  25?),  Qros  (p.  14), 
Townsend  (p.  114),  C.  Drake  (xxi.  136),  and  Girardin  (p.  36),  in  this  country; 
Rochoux  (p.  518),  Amiel  (xxxv.  280),  Velasquez  (p.  It),  and  Palloni  (p.  4), 
in  Europe ;  and  Caillot  (p.  169),  Gilbert  (p.  67),  Steward  (Fev.  of  Grenada, 
Begist.,  iil  187),  Maher  (p.  863),  Pugnet  (p.  374),  Adair  (in  Caisergues,  p. 
136),  Monro  {Report,  quoted  by  Gillkrest,  ii.  272),  Imray  (liii.  93),  Bally  (pp. 

I  Merrill,  iL  237,  ix.  266;  Copland,  Ui.  143;  Jourdain,  v.  260;  Veitch,  p.  182;  Blair, 
p.  89;  Chervin,  R«port  on  Catel,  p.  16;  Cartwright,  ix.  11 ;  E.  H.  Smith,  p.  127;  Kelly, 
xiT.  878 ;  A.  Smith,  p.  601 ;  Pym,  pp.  248,  249  ;  Robert,  u.  708 ;  Pariset,  p.  487 ;  Ralph, 
IL  78;  MoBgraTe,  ix.  136;  Vatable,  p.  860;  Dickinson,  p.  40;  Bafx,  p.  68;  Osgood, 
p.  16;  Rochoux  (F.  J.),  pp.  168,  164;  lb.,  Rech.  but  les  Diffi&rentes  Maladies,  &c., 
p.844. 
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268-2T2),  Madrid  (p.  2*1),  and  the  importers  on  the  'Pever  of  Cayenne  in 
1850  (p.  170),  in  tropical  climates,  it  is  more  frequently  slow  aad  tedious 
than  otherwise.  The  di^gjrams  in  which  Dr.  Blair  has  exhibited  the  day  when 
perfect  recovery  t#ok  place  after  convalescence — ^t.  e.  the  length  of  the  latter — 
show  that,  in  tbe  whole  number,  including  the  mild  and  severe  forms,  conval- 
escence ended  at  some  period  between  the  first  day  after  the  termination  of 
the  disease  and  the  twenty-first;  in  the  greater  number,  on  the  sixth,  next  on 
the  fifth  and  seventh.  In  the  gravior  form,  the  duration  varied  from  one 
to  twenty-four  days ;  the  greater  number  being  on  the  sixth,  next  on  the 
eighth,  seventh,  and  ninth  day.  In  the  mitior,  convalescence  was  more  uni- 
form in  its  duration,  taking  place  in  six,  four,  three,  and  five  days ;  next  in 
seven,  eight,  and  two ;  then  in  nine,  ten,  and  eleven.  The  average  number  of 
days  during  which  patients  convalescent  from  the  yellow  fever  remained  in  the 
hospital  till  perfect  health  was  restored  was,  for  417  mitior  cases,  6.55 ;  and 
for  1,140  gravior  cases,  7.91.  Retarding  and  accelerating  causes  acted  with 
as  much  force  on  this  period  as  on  that  of  actual  disease  (p.  74). 

This  diversity  of  statements  finds  an  echo  in  the  result  of  inquiries  into 
the  fever  of  this  city,  convalescence  from  which  is  said  by  some  to  have  gene- 
rally proved  long  and  tedious,  or  painful  ;*  and  by  others,  as  generally  rapid 
and  secure.  That  instances  of  the  former  kind  have  been  encountered  among 
us,  and  frequently  too,  no  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  disease,  or  who  win 
consult  our  authorities,'  will  deny.  Dr.  Rush  remarks  that,  in  some  cases, 
convalescence  was  very  slow,  and  that  he  was  more  than  usually  sfonck  by  the 
great  resemblance  which  the  system  in  this  state  bore  to  the  condition  of  the 
body  and  mind  in  old  age.  A  like  statement  has  been  made  elsewhere.  But, 
though  such  cases  of  slow  recovery  are  undeniably  met  with,  in  greater  or 
less  number,  at  every  visitation,  it  may  safely  be  said  that,  in  this  city,  at  least, 
convalescence  from  attacks  of  the  yellow  fever  is,  in  a  large  proportion 
of  instances,  rapid,  and,  with  due  care  on  the  part  of  the  physician  and  pa- 
tient, secure.  Of  this,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  that  convalescence 
from  this  fever  contrasts  advantageously  with  that  from  the  remittent  and 
bilious  fevers  of  various  grades,  in  which  recovery  is  usually  protracted.* 
So  evident  is  this  difference,  among  us  at  least,  that  it  may  be,  and  has 
been  adduced,  with  great  show  of  plausibility,  as  a  point  of  distinction 
between  those  two  forms  of  fever. 

As  may  be  readily  presumed,  the  length  of  convalescence  will  be  found 
to  differ  according  to  a  variety  of  circumstances — ithe  external  influences 
to  which  the  patient  is  exposed ;  the  peculiar  character  of  the  attack ; 
its  duration  and  the  degree  of  its  severity;  the  previous  state  of  health, 
and  particular  constitution  and  temperament  of  the  individual;  and  the 
mode  of  treatment  pursued.  As  a  general  rule,  it  has  been  found — so,  at 
least,  we  are  told — that  convalescence  is  more  rapid  in  sporadic  attacks  of 

1  Deyeie,  p.  88. 

>  Rush,  iii.  169;  Monges,  ii.  58;  Chapman,  ix.  180;  Caldwell  (1826),  p.  167;  Kkfp, 
Recorder,  iv.  85. 
*  MoBgrave,  ix.  185;  Yatable,  p.  850;  Monges,  ii  58;  Klapp,  iv.  85. 
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the  jellaw  fever,  or  when  the  epidemic  constitotion  is  one  of  limited  focce, 
than  when  the  disease  is  the  result  of  a  wide>spreading  cause;  owing, 
doubtless,  to  the  difference  in  the  nature  and  charieter  of  the  attacks  occur- 
ring under  these  diversified  circumstances.  In  the  same  way,  doubtless,  we 
inaj  account  for  the  fact  of  the  length  of  convalescence  difiering  in  various 
epidemics.  Sir  William  Pym  found  it  slow  in  the  West  Indies,  and  rapid, 
some  years  after,  at  Gibraltar  (pp.  13,  248).  Amiel,  Louis,  and  others,  found 
it  slow  in  the  latter  place  during  the  epidemic  of  1828.  Rochoux*  represents 
it  as  being  rapid  at  Guadaloupe,  and  usually  slow  and  tedious  in  Barcelona. 
Catel  (p.  16)  and  Ru&  (p.  18)  found  it  rapid  at  Martinique  in  1838-9;  Ralpk 
(ii.  78)  in  Barbadoes;  Musgrave  (ix.  135)  in  Antigua;  Vatable  in  Guadalovpe, 
Ac.  Now,  a  perusal  of  these  writers  will  show  that  the  character  of  the  dis- 
eases they  describe  varied  in  no  small  degree — being  inflammatory  in  some 
instances,  malignant  and  congestive  in  others.  That  such  is  the  trao  explana- 
tion of  the  discrepancy  in  question,  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that,  during 
the  same  epidemic,  a  difference  as  regards  the  speed  and  completeness  ot 
convalescence  is  found  to  occur,  according  as  the  attack  has  been  of  an  inflasr^ 
matory  or  of  a  congestive  character — long,  and  embracing  the  several  stages 
of  the  fever ;  or  short,  and  consisting  only  of  the  early  stage.  Dr.  Wilson 
(p.  38)  called  attention  pointedly  to  the  fact  that  in  the  inflammatory  form 
convalescence  is  generally  rapid  and  complete,  while  in  the  congestive  it  will 
often  be  slow  and  precarious ;  and  similar  observations  have  been  made  else- 
where, la  mild  attacks,  and  especially  when  the  disease  does  not  progress 
beyond  the  first,  or  inflammatory  stage — and  these  cases  constitute  most  of 
those  that  end  in  recovery — ^the  convalescence  is  usually  rapid,  sometimes 
extraordinarily  so.'  It  is  much  less  so  when  the  patient  experiences  some  of 
the  severe  symptoms  of  the  next  stage ;  while,  in  more  protracted  cases, 
it  is  commonly  slew  and  tedious,  often  attended  with  incommoding,  unplea- 
sant, and  even  dangerous  phenomena,  owing  to  'Hhe  amount  of  repair  which 
18  necessary  to  restore  the  dilapidated  organs,  ^'^  to  reinvigorate  the  nervous 
system  prostrated  by  the  morbid  poison,  and  to  replenish  the  bloodvessels 
with  a  pure  and  healthy  fluid. 

It  has  usually  been  found  that  the  rapidity  of  convalescence  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  unembarrassed  state  of  the  constitution  at  the  time  of 
the  attack.  Dr.  Barton,  in  his  account  of  'the  epidemic  of  New  Orleans 
in  1833  (p.  19),  properly  dwells  on  this  fact;  and  what  Dr.  Ralph  says 
of  the  results  obtained  in  Barbadoes  in  1817,  will  be  found  to  apply 
with  equal  propriety  to  those  obtained  everywhere  else :  "  Convalescence 
in  this  fever  was  generally  remarkably  rapid,*  and  recovery  perfect,  when 
the  constitution,  previous  to  the  attack,  had  been  sound,  and  the  patient 
young,  which  was  the  case  with  most  of  the  Queen's  [Regiment].  On 
the  contrary,  those  whose  habits  were  very  drunken,  or  whose  constitutions 
were  unsound,  had  their  health  much  injured  by  the  fever"  (ii.  78).     Nor  is 

I  Bech.  BUT  la  F.  J.,  pp.  168,  164,  844;  lb.,  Rech.  sta  Diff^rentes  Maladies,  p.  518. 
'  Kelly,  ziv.  878;  MoArthar,  pp.  852,  858;  Madrid,  p.  28;  Andooard,  p.  60;  Pariset, 
p.  487. 
•  Wood,  L  299. 
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it  less  certain  that  much  will  depend,  in  respect  to.  the  lengtli  and  complete- 
ness of  eonvalescenee,  on  the  remedies  pursued  for  the  cnre  of  the  disease,  as 
well  as  on  the  period  at  which  the  case  has  come  under  medical  treatment 
Hence,  we  find  it  stated,  in  reference  to  our  yellow  fever,  that  proper  treat- 
ment, aided  by  a  judicious  regulation  of  hygienic  means,  seldom  fails  to  render 
the  convalescence  secure  and  rapid.^  Sir  William  Pym  (p.  13)  states  that 
slow  convalescence  was  principally  found  to  occur,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
few  who  had  survived  venesection ;  and  the  experience  of  this  city  and  country, 
where,  as  we  shall  sec,  the  lancet  has  been  used  in  an  indiscriminate  manner, 
goes  far  to  lead  us  to  presume  that  such  may  very  readUy  have  been  the  result 
during  the  deadly  epidemic  Sir  W.  noticed  at  Martinique,  and  where  the 
copious  loss  of  blood  may  have  prostrated  the  system  beyond  the  point  of 
speedy  restoration.  To  subject  a  patient,  in  any  disease,  to  considerable  de- 
pletion when  his  power  of  reaction  is  but  feeble ;  to  stimulate  him,  and  place 
him  under  the  use  of  tonics,  when  his  case  is  of  an  inflammatory  character ; 
or,  again,  to  make  him  undergo  a  perturbative  medication  when,  perchance, 
he  requires  repose  and  the  simple  action  of  the  restorative  powers  of  nature; 
or  by  any  means  to  cause  him  to  remain  with  partially  cured  organs — ^is  not 
only  to  endanger  his  life,  but  also  to  subject  him  to  the  risk  of  remaining 
feeble  long  after  his  recovery,  or  with  organs  and  tissues  in  an  unfit  condition 
to  perform  healthfully  their  functions,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  to  entail 
on  him  a  protracted  convalescence.  If  such  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  diseases 
generally,  we  can  easily  foresee  that  a  like  result  will  obtun  in  the  yellow 
fever,  the  effect  of  the  poison  of  which  upon  the  system  is  already  too  pros- 
trating and  perturbative  to  need  being  rendered  more  so  by  adrentitious 
means.  Nor  is  it  less  true  that,  in  order  to  insure  a  prompt  convalescence, 
the  disease  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  too  firm  a  hold  of  the  system  before 
being  subjected  to  proper  medical  treatment.  Dr.  R.  Jackson,  whose  authority 
cannot  be  appealed  to  too  often,  remarks,  as  the  result  of  his  long  experience, 
that  if  every  person  is  ''put  under  medical  care  at  an  early  stage  of  indispo- 
sition— that  is,  within  twelve  hours  or  less  from  the  time  of  attack — and  if 
suitable  means  of  remedy  be  then  applied,  under  a  full  comprehension  of  the 
principle  on  which  effect  depends,  the  course  of  the  disease  may  be  speedily 
cut  short  in  most  cases,  convalescence  may  be  rendered  rapid,  and  the  reco- 
very of  health,  for  the  most  part,  perfect."  In  the  contrary  case,  if  time  was 
lost  at  the  commencement,  "the  course  of  the  disease  was  not  cut  short,  and 
the  recovery  was  not  complete ;  in  other  words,  the  disease  ran  its  course, 
and  therein  laid  the  foundation  of  chronic  ailments,  the  removal  of  which  was 
often  a  tedious  and  difficult  task,  sometimes  an  impracticable  one."* 

The  phenomena  manifested  during  protracted  convalescence  vary  in  dif- 
ferent individuals : — 

A.  In  some,  the  case  is  characterized  by  general,  but  undefined  indisposi- 
tion, with  or  without  protracted  jaundice.* 

«  Caldwell  (1826),  p.  167.  •     «  Sketch,  u.  204,  206. 

»  Girordin,  p.  37 ;  MerriU,  il.  287. 
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B.  Most  of  those  in  whom  the  yellowness  of  the  skin  is  long  in  fading,  as 
well  as  in  a  large  nnmber  of  others  in  whom  it  disappears  rapidly,  or  has 
preTailed  slightly  or  not  at  all,  labour  long  nnder  debility  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, or  simply  of  the  limbs  or  joints.^ 

c.  Some  are  afifected  with  cedematous  swellings  of  the  feet,  ankles,  and 
legs,  and  even  with  ascites.' 

D.  The  patient  id  not  unfreqnently  troubled  with  vague  and  long-continued 
pain  in  the  limbs,  as  well  as  in  the  loins  and  head." 

E.  The  pulse  often  remains  full  and  slow.^ 

F.  In  some  cases,  the  senses  are  blunted ;  the  mind  being  often  uncom- 
monly depressed,  and  the  memory  impaired,  with  also  a  great  aptitude  to 
shed  tears.^ 

o.  In  other  cases,  the  patient  is  troubled  with  vertigo,  bewilderment,  and 
even  delirium.' 

H.  Not  unfreqnently  the  patient  suffers  from  complete  pervigilium,  or 
short  continlfed,  and  disturbed  sleep.' 

L  In  many  instances,  the  convalescent  is  much  troubled  by  the  formation 
of  large  abscesses  on  the  body  and  limbs,  and  of  obstinate  and  unhealthy 
sores  or  pustules,  furuncles,  and  buboes,  which  do  uQt  suppurate  kindly,  and 
are  often  very  difficult  to  heal.^ 

K.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  nervous  system  under  some  of  the  afore- 
mentioned circumstances  in  a  high  state  of  excitability,  with  great  impres- 
sionability to  the  action  of  cold,  and  a  marked  tendency  to  the  production 
m  some  climates  of  tetanic  symptoms." 

L.  In  many  cases,  the  leading  symptom  is  a  protracted  and  obstinate  sus- 
ceptibility and  irritability  and  nervous  irritation  of  the  stomach,  characterized 
Vy  the  usual  efifects  of  that  morbid  state — sense  of  fulness,  pain,  nausea, 
vomiting,  &c.** 

M.  In  other  instances,  the  gastric  symptoms  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
torpidity  of  action  of  the  stomach,  and  manifest  themselves  under  the  garb 
of  flatulency,  loss  of  appetite,  impaired  or  slow  digestion,  &c." 

N.  In  a  few  cases,  on  the  contrary,  as  Dr.  Rush  (p.  159)  has  noticed,  the 
appetite  becomes  inordinate,  and  is  with  difficulty  controlled. 

I  Rush,  ill.  159;  Pariset,  p.  487;  E.  H.  Smith,  p.  127;  Velasquez,  p.  17;  Towosend, 
p.  174;  Imray,  Uii.  85;  Pariaet,  p.  438;  Rochoux,  p.  518;  Fever  of  Cayenne,  in  1850, 
p.  170. 

'  E.  H.  Smith,  p.  127;  Arejula,  p.  216 ;  Resueno  (Burnett,  p.  235). 

•  Maher,  p.  868;  Pever  of  Cayenne,  p.  170;  Joubert,  p.  976. 

•  Pariaet,  p.  489. 

«  Rush,  iii.  159;  Oirardin,  p.  37;  BaHy,  p.  272;  Pariset,  p.  438. 
'  Rochoux,  p.  550. 

^  Rush,  iii.  159 ;  Girardin,  p.  37 ;  Pariset,  p.  438. 

'  Dickson,  iii.  257 ;  Wood,  i.  299 ;  Resueno,  in  Burnett,  p.  236 ;  Fever  of  Cayenne, 
1850,  p.  170. 

•  Girardin,  p.  87. 

**  Rochoux,  p.  518;  Velasquez,  p.  17;  Girardin,  p.  86;  Pariset,  pp.  438,  9. 

II  Amiel,  xxxt.  280;  Bally,  p.  272;  Girardin,  p.  86. 
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o.  Nor  are  the  abdominal  fanctions  less  often  implicated.  In  some  eases, 
the  bowels  are  torpid  or  costive — more  frequently  they  are  affected  with  obsti- 
nate, or  even  chronic  diarrhoea,  of  a  serous  or  macoas  character.^ 

p.  Not  a  few  of  the  worst  cases  of  the  kind  exhibit  considerable  emacia- 
tion, which  leads  to  a  state  of  cachexia  and  marasmns." 

Q.  Among  the  phenomena  enumerated  during  long  protracted  convales- 
cence, may  be  noticed  loss  of  the  hair  of  the  head,  or  Its  btiiig  changed 
suddenly  to  a  gray  colour.* 

R.  I  have  already  stated  that  convalescence  from  tUs  fever  is  marked  in . 
some  instances  by  a  sudden  revival  of  the  venereal  appetite. 

8.  In  some  cases,  the  patient  is  affected  with  cough  and  other  pulmonary 
symptoms,  which  are  sometimes  difficult  to  relieve  or  cure,  and  even  assume 
a  phthisical  character.^ 

T.  Combined  with  some  of  the  preceding  symptoms,  we  sometimes  notice 
a  dry,  parched  skin,  small,  quick  pulse,  a  griped  appearance  of  the  physi- 
ognomy, and  other  symptoms  of  slow  fever.  These  cases  enlShr  within  the 
category  of  those  which  Dr.  Bush,  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  1797, 
denominated  chronu^  (iv.  15). 

As  to  the  pathological  conditions  of  the  tissues  and  organs  in  cases  attended 
with  the  phenomena  above  enumerated — debility,  oedema,  impaired  gastro-in- 
testinal  functions,  &c.,  a  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  and  continues  to 
exist.  That  many  instances  may  occur  in  which  these  effects  are  the  results  of 
simple  chronic  inflammatory  or  nervous  irritation  of  the  mucons  tissues  of  some 
portions  of  the  alimentary  tube  with  secondary  derangement  of  the  larger  and 
important  glands,  and  that  these  morbid  states  may,  after  some  time,  be  re- 
moved, or  end  in  death  without  producing  disorganization  of  the  parts  impli- 
cated we  may  readily  assume.  At  the  same  time,  however,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  the  yellow  fever  calculated  to  lead  to  the  denial,  even  were  we 
destitute  of  positive  facts  revealed  by  autopsic  investigation,  and  even  did  not 
analogy  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  some  cases  at  least  they  may  be  the 
consequence  of  chronic  obstructions  of  the  viscera.  Sir  William  Pym,  it  is 
true,  affirms  that,  out  of  many  hundred  cases  of  the  Bulam  fever  which  he 
saw,  he  never  met  with  one  chronic  affection  of  the  liver ;  and  appeals,  in 
confirmation  of  this,  to  the  return  of  sick  at  Gibraltar  for  January,  1805,  and 
for  December,  1813,  '14 — pointing  out  this  fact  as  an  additional  proof  of 
the  difference  between  that  fever  and  the  bilious  remittent  which  seems  to  be 
connected  with  a  derangement  of  the  system,  and  a  common  sequel  of  which 
is  a  chronic  affection  of  the  liver  (p.  224).  Copland  states  the  same  fact,  aad 
reaches  a  similar  conclusion  (iii.  143).  Catel  informs  us  (p.  16)  that  of  more 
than  a  thousand  patients  treated  in  the  hospital  of  which  he  had  charge  at 
Martinique,  not  one  left  with  symptoms  denoting  the  existence  of  a  morbid 

•  Bally,  pp.  272,  668 ;  Girardin,  p.  87 ;  Joubert,  p.  976. 

'  Girardin,  p.  37 ;  Bally,  p.  272. 

>  Rush,  p.  159;  Resueno,  in  Burnett,  p.  236. 

«  Bally,  p.  272:  Arejula,  p.  216. 


•  ivusD,  p.  lo'j;  nesueno,  in  isurn 
«  Bally,  p.  272;  Arejula,  p.  216. 

*  Fever  of  Cayenne,  1850,  p.  170. 
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state  likely  to  become  chronic.  The  records  of  yellow  fever,  in'  this  and 
other  cities,  contain  but  few  references  to  chronic  organic  affections.  Dr. 
Masgrave  also  says,  that  visceral  obstmctions,  as  a  consequence,  as  far  as  he 
has  yet  been  able  to  ascertain,  have  been  extremely  rare,  or  even  unheard  of 
(Lz.  135).  To  a  certain  extent,  we  may  safely  admit  the  inaptitude  of  the 
disease  being  followed  by  such  sequelae,  not  only  for  the  reason  assigned  by 
Dr.  Bancroft»-4be  ooncentration,  virulence,  and  instantaneous  action  of  the 
miasma,  and  the  acute  attack  and  rapid  course  and  termination  of  the  fever 
resulting  therefrom;  but  also  for  the  reason,  that  the  cause  does  not,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  see,  necessarily  produce  its  effect  on  the  viscera  in 
question.^  But,  while  admitting  this,  and  recognizing  that  in  cases  wherein 
such  affections  remain,  they  may  be  the  effects  of  fortuitous  complications, 
experience  points  out  the  fallacy  of  denying  the  possibility  of  their  occoTr 
rence  in  cases  free  from  such  complications.  Thus,  we  find  Arejula  (p.  216) 
stating,  that  ascites,  or  general  dropsy,  and  sometimes,  but  less  frequently, 
hectic  fever  and  pulmonary  consumption  supervened  as  effects  of  the  disease. 
Risueno,  too,  remarks  that  *^  in  many  instances,  the  disease  terminates  in 
ascites,  or  some  other  species  of  dropsy"' — the  frequent  effect  of  visceral 
obstruction.  We  learn  from  the  official  report  of  Mr.  Monroe  on  the  fever 
as  it  occurred  in  the  7 7th  regiment  at  Falmouth,  Jamaica^  in  1827,  that  "in 
cases  of  recovery  from  this  form  of  the  disease,  the  patient  was  generally  a 
considerable  time  afterwards  affected  with  some  organic  complaint  of  the 
langs,  liver,  spleen,  or  other  viscera ;  and  Dr.  Alfonzo  de  Maria  has  recorded 
that,  after  a  Cadiz  epidemic,  several,  who  had  passed  through  the  disease, 
were  recommended  to  go  to  San  Lucar  in  consequence  of  the  visceral  dis- 
eases which  followed."  In  the  epidemics  of  this  city,  instances  of  the  kind 
have  occasionally  been  noticed.  Dr.  Charles  Drake,  of  New  York,  informs 
us  that  convalescence  from  the  aggravated  cases  in  the  epidemics  of  that 
city,  in  1819,  was  remarkably  tedious,  there  appearing  to  be  a  serious  lesion 
of  some  important  organ,  from  which  the'patients  recovered  with  difficulty.* 
Relapses. — Convalescence  being  once  fairly  established — ^be  the  attack  one 
of  serious  or  of  mild  character — ^the  question  presents  itself  whether  indi- 
viduals who  have  gone  through  the  disease*  and  recovered,  are  liable  to  be 
again  affected  with  the  same  train  of  phenomena  before  reacquiring  their 
pristine  health ;  in  other  words,  whether  they  incur  the  risk,  not  of  a  second 
attack,  but  of  a  relapse.  The  question  was  long  ago  agitated  in  this  city 
and  elsewhere,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  contradictory  statements.  By 
some  it  is  maintained,  1st,  that  such  an  event  never  or  seldom  happens ;  the 
yellow  fever,  in  that  respect,  assuming  the  course  of  many  other  diseases 
produced  by  specific  poisons,  in  which  the  characteristic  symptoms,  when 
once  removed,  never  show  themselves  so  soon  after  the  attack  as  to  constitute 
a  regular  relapse;  and  2d,  that  fever,  if  it  presents  itself  at  such  a  period, 
is,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  of  a  different  character  from  the  true  dis- 

I  Sequel,  p.  96.  '  See  Burnett,  p.  285. 

»  GiUkrest,  Cyclop,  of  Pract  Med.,  u.  272.  ♦  Med.  Repos.,  xxL  186, 187. 
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ease ;  or  if  otherwise — if  the  attending  symptoms  are  those  of  the  yellow  fever, 
properly  so  called — ^there  is  equal  reason  to  donbt  the  genuineness  of  the 

first  attack. 

We  are  told  by  Lempriere,  that  in  the  continued  endemic  of  the  West 
Indies — a  form  of  fever  identical  with  our  yellow  fever — ^he  never  knew  an 
instance  of  a  patient  falling  into  the  same  train  or  kind  of  symptoms  after  he 
had  acquired  the  convalescent  state;  but  when, he  continues,  "from  inatten- 
tion, or  any  other  cause,  a  relapse  threatened,  it  never  failed  to  put  on  the 
form  of  a  common  intermittent,  and  yield  to  the  administration  of  the  bark ; 
in  the  remittent  endemic,  relapses  are  more  frequent,  and  they  usually  bring 
the  remittent  form  again"  (ii.  68).  Dr.  Musgrave  says :  "  We  never  met 
with  what  could  strictly  be  called  a  relapse  but  once — ^it  was  caused  by  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  and  strong  drink,  before  strength  was  nearly  recruited ; 
it  proved  fatal,  with  black  vomit,  in  twenty-four  hours  firom  the  time  of  the 
second  attack"  (ix.  135).  Dr.  Veitch  is  still  more  positive:  "  Instances  of 
relapsing  were  not  known  at  the  hospital  at  Antigua,  particularly  when  they 
were  received  early,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  of  thoroughly  subduing  the 
disease  by  decisive  evacuations."  In  other  instances,  and  when  determi- 
nations to  internal  organs,  of  a  chronic  nature,  had  taken  place,  these  often 
suffered  relapses ;  but  such  relapses  could  not  be  called  relapses — they  were 
symptomatic"  (p.  109). 

Rufz  saw  no  case  of  relapse  at  Martinique  in  1838  and  1839  (p.  53).  Pr. 
Dickinson  says  they  are  "almost  impossible"  (p.  40).  Pym  states,  that 
while  relapses  are  frequent  in  the  bilious  remittent,  he  cannot  call  to  his  recol- 
lection one  relapse  in  the  Bulam,  or  true  yellow  fever  (p.  225).  Pariset  also 
observed  at  Barcelona,  in  1821,  that  when  the  disease  was  not  of  the  worst 
kind,  and  convalescence  was  rapid,  relapses  never  occurred,  unless  as  the 
result  of  great  imprudence  in  diet ;  and  even  in  such  cases,  the  consecutive 
disease  seldom  assumed  the  form  of  yellow  fever  (p.  437).*  In  this  conntrj, 
Dr.  Cartwright,  of  Natchez,  remarks  that,  when  convalescence  once  took 
place,  it  was  never  interrupted  by  relapses.  To  this  rule  he  has  seen  do 
exception ;  though  he  admits  that  Dr.  Gustine,  in  whose  judgment  he  placed 
great  confidence,  thinks  he  saw  a  few."  Dr.  Kelly  admits  that  the  paroxysm 
of  the  fever,  when  it  does  not  end  in  collapse  and  death,  or  in  convalescence, 
may  leave  the  organism  in  a  state  of  susceptibility  that  renders  it  peculiarly 
liable  fo  a  recurrence  of  fever.  "  This  consecutive  fever  is  the  result  of  the 
derangement  of  the  secretory  functions,  of  visceral  obstruction,  or  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  tissues,  the  sequelse  of  previous  violent  action.  But  this 
secondary  disease  cannot  be  adduced  as  an  illustration  of  the  occurrence  of 
relapses,  for  the  sjTuptoms  produced  are  not  those  of  yellow  fever.'  Dr.  Dick- 
son tells  us  that  at  Charleston  relapses  are  rare,  or  rather  unknown  (p.  352). 
Dr.  Ashbel  Smith  affirms,  that  relapses,  properly  so  called,  do  not  occur. 
However,  "  patients,  imperfectly  or  seemingly  convalescent,  do,  by  impru- 

»  Copland,  iii.  148;  Craigie,  Edinb.  J.,  Ix.  416;  Dickinson,  p.  40. 

a  Med.  Recorder,  ix.  16.  »  Am.  Med.  J.,  xiv.  N.  S.,  p.  ST3-4. 
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dence  in  eating,  or  exposnre,  fall  into  the  last  stage,  or  that  of  prostration, 
eharacterized  by  black  vomit,  hemorrhage,"  &c.  Or  it  may  happen  that, 
dtiring  the  stage  of  metaptosis,  the  patient  may  walk  abont,  eat,  &€.,  and 
then  have  black  Tomit  and  die.  But,  in  such  cases,  the  vascular  excitement 
or  paroxysm  is  not  renewed,  and  hence  the  case  cannot  be  called  a  relapse, 
for  the  reason  that  in  all  such  instances,  "  the  hemorrhagic  state  of  the  sys- 
tem subsists  during  all  the  time  of  the  delusive  pause.'" 

On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  writers  speak  of  relapses  as  of  more  or  less 
frequent  occurrence,  affirming  that  they  appear  at  all  periods  during  the 
course*  of  the  convalescence,  and  that  the  symptoms  of  the  second  are,  in 
every  respect,  similar  to  those  of  the  primary  attack,  the  disease  being,  in 
that  respect,  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  other  complaints  arising  from 
kindred  causes.  They  are  mentioned,  so  far  as  regards  the  yellow  fever  of 
fcot  climates,  by  Wilson  (p.  38),  Vatable  (p.  349),  McArthur  (p.  354), 
Osgood  (p.  15),  Caillot  (p.  15),  Gilbert  (p.  6Y),  Ralph  (ii.  TO),  Imray, 
Ed,  J.,  (liii.  85),  lb.  (Ixiv.  328),  Maher  (p.  883),  Boyle  (215).  "When 
febrile  action  has  ceased,"  says  Dr.  Robert  Jackson,  "  the  advances  of  health 
often  proceed  in  a  regular  and  favourable  course  for  a  given  time.  The  dis- 
eased act  recurs  at  a  certain  point,  either  precisely  similar,  or  diflFerently 
modified  in  appearance  from  the  preceding  (ii.  211)."  '*  Relapses,"  he  adds, 
"  which  occur  under  a  system  of  repletion,  are  numerous — sometimes  se- 
rious— the  symptoms  conspicuous  in  the  organs  of  the  abdominal  cavity  more 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  system"  (ii.  313). 

Dr.  Blair  states  that  relapses  and  exacerbations,  even  after  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  the  severer  form  (the  gravibr),  were  not  rare  at  Deme- 
rara,  but  generally  occurred  close  after  the  period  of  convalescence.  He 
cites  thirty-one  cases  of  relapses  or  exacerbation  (p.  86). 

In  the  fever  of  Cadiz,  in  1800,  according  to  Sir  James  Fellowes — appa- 
rently on  the  authority  of  Arejula  :  "  Relapses  were  very  frequent  and  fatal ; 
for,  when  the  patient  found  himself  getting  better,  he  perhaps  walked  out, 
and  not  having  strength,  this  treacherous  disease  carried  him  off  suddenly" 
(p.  63).  ''Relapses,"  according  to  Rochoux  (p.  518),  "are  easily  induced 
in  the  Amaril  typhus  of  temperate  regions."  Louis,  in  speaking  of  the 
mild  cases  observed  at  Gibraltar,  in  1828,  says :  "A  relapse  was  rare;  it 
took  place  where  the  disease  had  been  violent,  and  then  almost  all  the  symp- 
toms observed  the  first  time  reappeared — at  least  it  was  so  in  a  great  many 
cases"  (p.  1*76).  Amiel  frequently  noticed  similar  cases  at  Gibraltar  in  1814 
(2T0).  The  fever  described  by  Drs.  Denmark*  and  Boyd*  as  occurring  in 
Sicily,  may  not  be  the  true  yellow  fever,  but  it  certainly  approximates  to  it 
in  many  of  its  features.  In  it  relapses  were  not  unfrequent.  But,  laying  the 
example  of  this  fever  aside,  we  may,  in  addition  to  the  authorities  cited, 
adduce  those  of  Gillkrest  (p.  280),  and  Bancroft  (Sequel,  p.  93),  the  latter 
of  whom  appeals  to  the  testimony  not  only  of  several  physicians  already 

»  Tr.  of  N.  Y.  Acad.,  i.  69.  «  Med.-Chir.  Titutts.,  vi.  813. 

'  Johnson  on  Tropical  Climates,  p.  801. 
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mentioned,  but  also  of  Drs.  Gray,  Dickson,  and  Mr.  Tiber,  of  the  Nayy, 
and  Messrs.  Lea,  Wald,  Martindale,  of  the  garrisoQ  of  Gibraltar,  of  Dr. 
McArthur,  Messrs.  Sproale,  Short,  Humphrey,  Thomson,  and  Sutherland — 
several  of  whom  are  also  adduced,  for  the  same  purpose,  by  Sir  William 
Burnett  (pp.  482-4). 

In  our  own  country,  relapses  in  yellow  fever  have  been  alleged  to  be  of 
not  unfrequent  occurrence,  and  have  been  observed  in  most  places  where  the 
disease  has  appeared  epidemically.^  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ticknor, 
the  disease  broke  out  anew  after  the  patient  had  been  convalescent  two  days. 
It  was  brought  on  by  imprudent  exposure,  and  terminated  fatally  in  two 
days.  No  black  vomit  was  ejected,  but  the  symptoms  presented  were  not  to 
be  mistaken,  and  the  matter  was  found  in  the  stomach  after  death.' 

Dr.  Fenner  remarks  that  there  was  one  feature  in  the  epidemic  of  New 
Orleans  in  1853  which  is  worthy  of  mention — ^that  ifl,  a  tendency  to  relapse, 
which  presented  itself  in  many  instances.  ''After  the  customary  subsidence 
of  the  fever,  at  the  end  of  the  third  day,  there  wonld  be  a  period  of  calmness 
lasting  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  aad  then  the  fever  would  kin- 
dle up  again,  and  last  for  one  day  or  more.  This  eecondary  fever  was  often 
very  dangerous,  though  it  frequently  terminated  happily.  The  interval  of 
convalescence,  after  the  first  attack,  was  sometimes  so  long  as  to  appear 
more  like  a  second  attack  than  a  relapse.  From  two  to  four  weeks  have 
been  known  to  elapse  between  two  distinct  attacks  of  the  fever  in  the  same 
person.  Heretofore  these  relapses,  or  second  attacks,  were  not  at  all  com- 
mon. On  the  4th  of  November  I  was  called  on  board  a  steamboat  to  see  a 
gentleman  who  had  just  come  down  from  the  village  of  Warrenton,  situated 
on  the  river,  just  below  Vicksburg,  where  the  yellow  fever  had  been  very 
bad.  He  said  this  was  the  fourth  attack,  or  relapse,  he  had  suffered  since 
July;  he  died  of  black  vomit  on  the  8th"  (p.  53). 

From  what  precedes,  and  a  survey  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  might  be  prepared  to  conclude  that  relapses  in  the  yellow  fever, 
though  observed  at  different  times  and  in  different  places,  cannot  be 
viewed  as  occurrences  frequently  encountered.  To  maintain  that  they 
never  do,  or  that  they  cannot  occur,  would  be  to  oppose  the  asseverations 
of  authorities  of  too  high  a  character  to  be  doubted,  and  to  nullify  the 
results  of  observations  made  here.  A  relapse  may  indeed  take  place  at 
any  time  during  convalescence,  when  the  poison  has  not  been  completely 
eliminated  from  the  system,  or  when  a  perfect  cure  has  not  been  ob- 
tained. After  that  period,  the  recurrence  ceases  to  be  classed  among 
relapses,  and  assumes  the  character  of  a  second  attack.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  perhaps  be  equally  hazardous  to  regard  them  as  common 
results,  seeing,  as  we  do,  that  they  are  either  denied  by  some,  or  viewed  as  of 
limited  occurrence — as  exceptions  to  a  general  rule — by  many  of  those  who 
entertain  less  exclusive  views ;  while  it  will  be  found  that  those  who  describe 

»  New  Orleans  1819,  p.  9;  Thomas,  p.  87;  N.  0.  1820,  p.  7;  Baxter,  xxi.  3;  Perlee, 
iii.  16;  Cartwright,  ix.  16. 

«  N.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  J.,  iii.  231. 
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them  as  presenting  themselves  frequently,  are  mostly  to  be  met  with  among 
the  supporters  of  the  identity  of  the  yellow  with  the  common  remittent  fever, 
and  who  therefore  may  be  suspected  of  having  regarded  as  relapses  of  the 
former  what  were  strictly  relapses  of  the  latter,  or  the  occurrence  of  an 
attack  of  yellow  fever  in  an  individual  recovering  from  remittent  fever,  and 
vice  versA,  It  is  not  less  probable,  also,  that,  in  some  instances,  what  has  been 
denominated  relapse  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  second  attack.  Even  in  the 
quotation  I  have  made  from  Dr.  Fenner,  we  may  perceive  a  confusion,  of 
ideas  in  reference  to  this  matter,  relapse  and  second  attack  being,  mixed 
up  together  as  one  and  the  same  thing.  According  to  Dr.  Fenner's  own 
showing  and  acknowledgment,  many  of  the  instances  referred  to  under  the 
head  of  the  latter  sort  were  of  the  former,  the  individuals  having  recovered 
from  the  first  attack  when  again  seized  with  symptoms  of  yellow  fever. 
Nor  are  we  certain  that  the  paroxysm  of  fever  which  came  on  after  the 
period  of  calmness — no  usual  phenomenon  in  true  yellow  fever — bor^  always 
the  character  of  the  disease ;  and  as  to  the  case  from  Warrenton,  whether 
we  regard  the  attacks  in  one  light  or  another,  I  presume  Dr.  F.  will  not 
feel  disposed  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  diagnosis  of  the  individual  who 
gave  him  the  information.  To  this  let  it  be  added,  that  relapses,  or  the 
recurrence  of  the  symptoms  of  true  yellow  fever,  after  convalescence  from  an 
attack  has  set  in,  are  oftener  met  with  in  individuals  who  go  through  the 
disease  and  remain  in  infected  localities,  than  in  those  who,  having  imbibed 
the  seeds  of  the  fever  there,  sicken  elsewhere.  Under  the  former  of  these 
circumstances,  the  return  of  the  disease  after  recovery  may  properly  be  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  reinfection,  inasmuch  as  the  individual  continues 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  febrile  poison,  and  his  system  is  in  a  less 
favourable  condition  to  resist  its  impression  when  the  latter  is  brought  into 
play  through  the  agency  of  some  exciting  cause. 

To  these  opinions  I  am  the  more  inclined,  as  they  receive  support  from  the 
experience  obtained  in  this  city.  For  here  relapses,  though  occurring  in 
some  instances,  are  not  frequently  met  with' — convalescence,  in  cases  of 
recovery,  progressing  with  more  or  less  rapidity  to  a  restoration  of  health ; 
or,  if  interrupted,  being  usually  replaced  by  symptoms  appertaining  to  pa- 
thological states  different  from  those  of  yellow  fever.  Whether  this  infre- 
quency  of  relapses  should  be  ascribed  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of 
the  disease ;  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  cause ;  to  the  apprehensions  and 
actual  weakness  of  convalescents,  which  renders  them  very  cautious  in  avoid- 
ing exciting  causes ;  or  to  the  efficacy  of  the  means  employed — I  shall  not 
attempt  to  decide  positively :  but  shall  content  myself  with  the  remark  that, 
though  unwilling  to  refer  the  effect  solely  to  the  first  of  these  causes,  or  to 
refuse  acknowledging  some  influence  in  the  latter,  it  is  impossible  .to  deny 
that  much,  perhaps  the  greatest  share  of  the  result,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  some- 
thing peculiar  to  the  disease,  inasmuch  as  an  almost  equal  unfrequency  of 
true  relapses — compared  with  what  takes  place  in  kindred  febrile  complaints 
—occurs  where  no  extra  caution  is  observed  on  the  part  of  convalescents,  as 

>  Caldwell  (1806),  p.  79. 
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well  as  in  cases  sabjected  to  opposite  modes  of  treatment.  But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  that  by  proper  caution  and  appropriate  treatment  a  decided  inflaence  is 
frequently  obtained,  experience  amply  shows;  for,  though  sometimes  occurring 
from  the  action  of  some  unappreciable  agency,  relapses  are  generally  the  effect 
of  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  patient— muscular  exertion,  exposure 
to  cold,  unsuitable  diet,  indulgence  in  the  venereal  act,  or  the  like ;  while  it 
has  been  observed,  over  and  over  again — ^here  and  elsewhere — that  in  yellow 
fever,  as  indeed  in  most  other  diseases,  relapses  are  less  generally  met  with  in 
cases  in  which  the  disease  has  been  properly  eradicated,  or  treated  in  a  way 
calculated,  while  husbanding  the  powers  of  life,  to  leave  the  organs  devoid  of 
morbid  irritation,  as  well  as  in  individuals  subjected  during  convalescence  to 
particular  modes  of  treatment.  In  regard  to  the  latter.  Dr.  Robert  Jackson, 
who  was  an  advocate  of  energetic  means,  remarks  r  **  The  English  practi- 
tioners generally  adhere  to  the  rule  of  full  living;  the  French  and  most 
other  practitioners  enjoin  a  rigid  abstinence  during  convalescence.  They 
even  enjoin  laxatives  at  frequent  intervals,  cooling  drinks,  and  simple  food, 
peremptorily  interdicting  strong  wines  or  other  strong  liquors.  Relapses 
are  less  frequent  under  such  management  than  under  the  preceding,  but  re- 
covery is  slow"  (ii.  213). 

Louis  (p.  1Y6)  found  at  Gibraltar,  in  1828,  that  relapses  rarely  occurred  in 
cases  of  a  mild  character,  but  took  place  where  the  disease  had  been  violent. 
The  reverse,  has  often  been  observed  in  this  country*  and  Europe ;  and  we 
may  even  say,  on  good  authority,"  during  the  very  epidemic  described  by  the 
French  pathologist.  As  might  be  expected,  they  occur  more  frequently  at 
an  early  than  at  an  advanced  period  of  convalescence ;  for  in  the  latter  the 
organs  and  tissues  have  regained  a  large  share  of  their  pristine  vigour,  and 
may  the  better  resist  the  action  of  morbid  causes.  It  has  generally  been 
found  that  relapses  are  highly  dangerous,  and  there  are  not  wanting  writers 
who  affirm  that  they  usually,  or  even  almost  always,  lead  to  a  fatal  issue.' 
But,  though  this  may  be  true  as  regards  a  large  number  of  cases,  I  am  dis- 
posed, from  what  I  have  seen,  to  join  in  sentiment  with  those  who  maintain 
that,  however  dangerous  they  may  be,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
them  has  not  unfrequently  been  unduly  exaggerated ;  for  cases  often  present 
themselves,  in  which  a  relapse  has  done  little  more  than  retard  recovery.*  In 
general,  the  danger  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  convalescence. 

As  is  well  known,  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Jackson  was  of  opinion  that  relapses 
are  principally  to  be  expected  at  septenary  periods — ^the  seventh,  fourteenth, 
twcnty-6r8t,  and  twenty-eighth  day — with  new  and  full  moon.*  That  such  a 
disposition  to  the  recurrence  of  disease  at  those  stated  periods  manifests 
itself  in  some  forms  of  fever,  few  will  be  disposed  to  deny.  It  is  found  to 
occur  in  intermittent  fever,  and  there  are  not  wanting  facts  to  show  that  the 
tendency  to  relapse  ip  remittent  fever  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  that  regu- 

>  New  Orleans  in  1820,  p.  7.  «  Smith,  xxxv.  42. 

•  Pariset,  p.  457 ;  T.  Smith,  xxxy.  42 ;  Baxter,  xxi.  8 ;  Gilbert,  p.  67 ;  Fellowes,  p.  63 ; 
Ralph,  ii.  90;  Imray,  liii.  85;  Wilson,  p.  38;  Vatable,  p.  349;  Mc Arthur,  p.  854. 

♦  Thomas,  p.  87.  «  Sketch,  ii.  212;  Oatline,  p.  304. 
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late  the  process  of  incubation,  periodic  decrease,  and  exacerbation  of  symp- 
toms and  critical  eflforts.  We  know  that  in  that  form  of  fever  which,  from 
its  constant  tendency  to  return  at  stated  times  after  apparent  convalescence, 
has  received  the  name  of  the  relapsing  fever,  the  symptoms,  after  the  critical 
sweat  of  the  fifth  or  seventh  day,  generally  return  on  the  fourteenth ;  and  that 
those  relapses  recur  not  once  only,  but  several  times.  Other  fevers,  in  like 
maimer,  show  a  disposition  to  recur  at  stated  periods.  In  the  government  of 
Ufa  (Russia),  autumnal  fever,  which  in  that  section  of  country  is  very  com- 
mon, attacks  the  patient  every  seventh  day  only,  and  is  so  severe  that  it 
generally  proves  fatal.^  Similar  to  what  occurs  in  relation  to  the  decline 
of  the  disease,  or  to  its  attack  after  exposure  to  the  cause,  the  periods  most 
remarkable,  according  to  the  ample  experience  of  Dr.  R.  Jackson,  for  the 
lecnrrence  of  the  symptoms,  are  the  septenary.  Whether  the  same  will  be 
found  to  hold  in  regard  to  yellow  fever,  further  observation  must  decide.  If 
so,  the  tendency  alone,  not  the  law,  is  applicable  only  to  cases  in  which  the 
occurrence  takes  place  spontaneously ;  for  it  is  plain  that  relapses  occasioned 
by  exciting  causes  must  occur  at  any  time  these  are  applied,  though  perhaps 
more  especially  at  the  septenary  periods. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

PROGNOSIS. 

Oenerallt  speaking,  the  prognosis  in  the  yellow  fever  is  unfavourable ; 
for,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  except  in  some  epidemic  seasons 
of  unusual  mildness,  the  disease  is  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  and  the 
chances  of  recovery  are  slender.  The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  anything  like 
certainty  on  the  subject,  and  the  impropriety  of  being  positive  as  regards  the 
opinion  to  be  expressed  in  reference  to  the  result,  is  enhanced,  as  Towne  no- 
ticed more  than  a  century  ago,  by  ''the  velocity  with  which  nature  arrives  at 
the  happy  or  fatal  period"  (p.  61),  the  sudden  and  unexpected  changes  which 
often  take  place  in  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  little  aid  afforded  in 
it  by  various  signs  which  in  other  diseases  are  of  the  highest  value.  No  one 
acquainted  with  this  form  of  fever  will  refuse  his  assent  to  the  statement  of 
Arejnla  (p.  449)  and  others,  that  cases  occur  in  which  physicians  of  experience 
and  practical  tact  have  thought  a  patient  free  from  danger  when  almost  imme- 
diate death  belied  the  prediction ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  cases  of  recovery 
occur  when,  from  the  nature  of  the  symptoms,  a  very  different  result  might 
naturally  have  been  anticipated.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise.  The  yellow 
fever  presents  this  peculiarity,  that  while  in  other  disorders  a  favourable  issue 
may  be  looked  for  from  the  healthful  continuance  of  certain  important  func- 

>  Notices  of  Rastift,  United  Serrice  Joomal,  Jan.  1888,  p.  49. 
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tions,  or  the  return  of  these  to  their  normal  state,  in  the  former  these  functions 
may  continue  apparently  undisturbed,  or  vary  but  little  from  their  state  of 
health,  and  nevertheless  the  disease  march  with  certainty  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. "From  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,"  says  a  writer  of  this  country,  "the 
appearance  of  the  tongue,  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  or  clearness  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  a  favourable  prognosis  should  be  formed  with  extreme 
caution,  as  these  frequently  do  not  vary  from  the  standard  of  health  in  cases 
of  extreme  danger."* 

But,  however  this  may  be,  as  the  disease  is  not  invariably  fatal — and,  in- 
deed, as  in  some  seasons  it  occasions  but  a  limited  mortality — ^it  is  necessary 
to  discern  and  point  out  such  phenomena  and  signs — ^for  such  there  must 
be — as  will  enable  the  physician  to  arrive  at  as  near  an  estimate  as  possible 
of  the  probable  issue  of  the  case.  For  the  purpose  of  attaining  this  know- 
ledge it  is  necessary,  as  the  reader  may  infer  from  what  precedes,  to  discard 
all  reliance  on  any  single  symptom  or  circumstance  of  the  case;  for  the  con- 
dition of  any  of  these — ^the  particular  state  of  any  of  the  excretions  and 
secretions,  the  morbid  change  in  any  organ  or  function— cannot  be  of  much 
avail  in  furnishing  the  desired  information,  unless  we  take  into  consideration 
at  the  same  time  the  modifications  which  have  taken  place  in  all  the  other 
leading,  and  even  in  some  of  the  secondary  symptoms.  In  a  word,  it  is  only 
from  an  attention  to  the  general  state  of  the  patient,  or  the  result  of  a  com- 
bination of  all  the  signs,  that  we  can  expect  to  form  an  idea  of  what  the  event 
is  likely  to  be." 

1.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  in  the  forthcoming  chapters  of  this  work, 
that  the  disease  is  move  or  less  modified  as  to  the  degree  of  its  prevalence,  the 
severity  of  its  attack,  and  the  mortality  it  occasions,  by  certain  peculiarities 
connected  with  the  condition  and  habits  of  *  the  patient,  his  age,  sex,  race, 
constitution,  idiosyncrasy,  &c.  Such  being  the  case,  it  follows  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  when  it  occurs  under  the  circumstances  the  least  favourable 
in  the  above  respects,  the  prognosis  will  be  equally  unfavourable.  Hence, 
we  need  not  so  much  fear  the  issue  in  children,  females,  negroes,  or  those 
who  have  already  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  the  disease,  in  natives  of  the 
warmer  latitudes,  in  those  whose  habits  are  temperate ;  while  youth,  a  ple- 
thoric state,  a  sanguine  constitution,  high  living,  and  intemperance,  pre- 
dispose to  a  debauch,  excessive  fatigue,  or  terror,  a  fit  of  anger,  the 
intemperate  use  of  venery,  Ac,  often  excite  a  severe  attack,  from  which  the 
chances  of  recovery  are  less  to  be  anticipated.'  "  The  attack,"  says  a  distin- 
guished physician,  "  is  apt  to  be  violent,  and  its  progress  hasty,  in  the  san- 
guineous and  plethoric.  For  the  intemperate,  there  is  almost  no  hope.'' 
"  The  Irish,  Germans,  and  Scotch,  afford  us  the  worst  cases.  Spaniards, 
Italians,  and  Frenchmen,  are  very  apt  to  recover.  Midway  stands  the 
Englishman,  the  northerner,  and  the  mountaineer,  or  inhabitants  of  our 
interior  country.     Generally  speaking,  the  more  recently  a  stranger  has 

>  A.  Smith  (of  Galveston),  p.  82.  «  Chisholm,  i.  190. 

*  H.  McLean,  pp.  97-8;  Rash,  iv.  88;  Deveie,  p.  80. 
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come  here  (Charleston,  S.  C),  the  more  severe  the  attack.  Among  the 
joang  children  assailed,  the  ravages  of  this  pestilence  are  verj  great. '^  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  remote  canse  itself,  which,  in  some  seasons,  is  of 
such  a  degree  of  malignancy  as  to  produce  a  disease,  which,  though  appa- 
rently differing  little  from  that  of  other  periods,  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
end  fatally,  and  mnst,  therefore,  call  for  a  very  different  prognosis.  Again, 
the  latter  mnst  be  more  guarded  during  t^e  continuance  of  the  same  epidemic 
in  different  parts  of  an  infected  city— the  symptoms  appearing  the  same — 
inasmuch  as  the  malignancy  and  fatal  tendency  of  the  fever  differ  in  them. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  several  periods  of  the  same  epidemic. 
In  general,  the  prognosis  should  be  more  guarded  at  the  outset,  as  the 
disease  is  more  apt  then  to  terminate  fatally. 

2.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  yellow  fever  it  is  not  so  much 
the  presence  of  g^ood  signs  which  we  are  to  look  for  in  order  to  form  a  favour- 
able wognosis,  as  the  absence  of  bad  signs.  For,  what  would  be  regarded 
as  good  signs  in  most  other  diseases,  are  of  little  or  no  avail  in  this,  and 
many  patients  recover  without  having4)resented  what  may,  strictly  speaking, 
be  called  by  that  name;  often  after  exhibiting  some  one  or  more  of  those 
which  experience,  in  many  fatal  cases,  teaches  us  to  look  upon  with  suspi- 
cion ;  whereas,  the  appearance  of  any  one  of  the  decidedly  bad  signs,  and 
still  more  a  combination  of  them,  must  be  viewed  with  fear,  leading,  as  they 
very  generally  do,  to  a  fatal  termination. 

3.  It  is  not  less  to  be  noted,  that  much  more  is  to  be  expected  from  a 
gradual  amendment  of  the  febrile  and  other  symptoms  than  from  a  sudden 
disappearance  of  even  the  most  unfavourable  among  these.  From  the 
latter  change,  indeed,  the  most  disastrous  results  may  in  general  be  ex- 
pected— ^followed,  as  it  generally  is,  by  delirium,  coma,  and  other  bad  symp- 
toms.' The  danger  of  the  disease,  great  as  it  is,  when  .the  latter  is  uncom- 
plicated with  any  other  complaint,  becomes  much  more  so,  and  calls  for  a 
more  unfavourable  prognosis,  when  to  the  phenomena  which  reveal  its 
existence,  are  superadded  those  indicating  the  coexistence  of  other  dis- 
orders.    {Dariite,  p.  lYO.) 

4.  With  the  exception  of  the  mildest  or  ephemeral  forms  of  the  disease, 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  is,  generally  speaking,  proportionate  to  the 
shortness  and  rapidity  of  the  case.  When  the  disease  extends  to  the  seventh, 
ninth,  or  eleventh  day,  recovery  may  reasonably  be  expected.  The  same 
favourable  view  may  be  taken  from  the  prolonged  duration  of  the  stage  of 
reaction — ^the  danger  in  the  subsequent  stage  being  proportioned  to  the 
shortness  of  the  first  and  the  early  supervention  of  the  state  of  metaptosis.' 

I  Dickson,  Essays  I^athol.  and  Tb.,  p.  353. 

'  Dariste,  pp.  178-4;  Stone,  vi.  554;  CaiUot,  pp.  162-3;  Chishohn,  i.  191 ;  Rochouz. 
p.  547 ;  Carrie,  p.  85 ;  Osgood,  p.  14. 

*  Lining,  IL  428;  Devexe,  p.  81 ;  Dariste,  p.  174 ;  Dickson,  p.  854 ;  Caillot,  161-5  ; 
Copland,  iii.  148 ;  Pngnet,  p.  858;  Gilbert,  p.  66 ;  Bally,  p.  274  ;  Osgood,  p.  14 ;  Moul- 
trie, p.  18;  Balph,  IL  76;  O'Halloran,  p.  84;  Chishohn,  L  191;  Boohooz,  pp.  516- 
547;  J.  Clark,  p.  18. 
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5.  In  cases  marked  by  remissions,  the  disease,  as  we  bare  seen,  is  of  a 
milder  character,  and  admits,  therefore,  of  a  much  more  favoarable  prog- 
nosis, however  severe  the  febrile  reaction  may  be  daring  the  exacerbation.^ 

6.  Rigors,  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  denote  considerable  dan- 
ger, and  are  asnally  viewed  as  signs  of  fearfal  omen,  the  danger  being  pro- 
portionate to  their  dnration.'  The  same  may  be  said  of  chills,  when  violent, 
long  continued,  and  repeated."  By  some  practitioners  the  appearance  of 
chills  generally  has  not  been  viewed  as  a  bad  sign  ;*  by  Ar^nla,  slight  chilli- 
ness was  regarded  as  a  grave  one  in  the  fever  which  prevailed  at  Malaga  in 
1802.^  Others,  again,  have  represented  the  absence  of  chills  as  a  sign  of 
more  serious  import  than  the  occurrence  of  rigors.'  In  179*7,  Dr.  Rush,  while 
regarding  chills  as  indicative  of  a  favourable  issue,  and  afiBrming  that  the 
longer  it  continued  the  more  favourably  the  disease  would  terminate,  re- 
marked that  the  first  paroxysm  coming  on  without  any  premonitory  symp- 
toms, or  a  chilly  fit,  was  a  sign  of  great  danger  (iv.  33). 

7.  Jaundice Considered  in  a  general  way,  the  yellow  discoloration  of 

the  skin,  which  has  given  a  name  to  the  disease,  is  doubtless  a  sign  of  im- 
portance in  a  prognostic  point  of  view ;  for,  though  not  invariably  observed 
in  all  fatal  cases,  it  is  much  more  frequently  seen  in  these  than  in  cases  of 
recovery.  Hence,  generally  speaking,  the  appearance  of  this  symptom  must 
be  regarded  as  entitled  to  considerable  attention,  and  held  with  suspicion. 
Much,  however,  in  this  respect  will  be  found  to  depend  on  the  period  at 
which  it  comes  on,  and  the  hue  or  shade  the  skin  assumes.  Having  already 
dwelt  somewhat  at  large  on  this  subject  in  a  former  chapter  (p.  234-7),  few 
words  only  will  be  required  here.' 

The  appearance  of  jaundice  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease  may  be  viewed 
as  a  symptom  of  serious  import,  and  as  indicating  a  disease  of  dangerous, 
and  even  fatal  character — the  danger  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  deepne^ 
of  the  discoloration.  When,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  at  a  late  period — 
after  the  sixth  or  seventh  day — it  loses  the  dangerous  tendency  in  question, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  may  even  be  said  to  assume  the  character  of  a  critical 
sign.  As  regards  the  peculiar  hue  it  presents :  in  many  cases,  and  during 
certain  epidemics,  the  light  yellow  or  lemon  colpur  has  proved  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  dark  yellow;  while,  in  other  seasons  and  localities,  the 
reverse  is  said  to  have  been  the  case.  Jaundice  is  indicative  of  more  danger 
when  it  assumes  a  greenish,  violet,  mahogany,  or  bronze  hue,  and  particularly 
when  the  skin  presents  a  mottled  or  party-coloured  appearance,  characterized 
by  livid,  olive,  and  ash-coloured  patches  of  all  sizes,  and  blending  into  each 
other.     Greater  apprehension  is  to  be  felt  when  the  discoloration  in  ques- 

>  H.  McLean,  p.  102;  Cycloped.,  ii.  274;  Rush,  iv.  82 ;  Joubert,  p.  972;  8.  Jackson, 
p.  61 ;  Arnold,  p.  17. 

«  Gillespie,  p.  66;  Fellowes,  p.  61 ;  J.  Clark,  p.  18. 

»  Rusli,  iu.  62 ;  BaUy,  p.  276 ;  J.  Clark,  p.  18 ;  GroB,  p.  16 ;  Gilbert^  p.  78 ;  Bone, 
p.  20. 

*  Desportes,  i.  197.  »  Areola,  Edinb.  J.,  L  460. 

•  Kelly,  xiy.  881 ;  Fellowes,  p.  61.  '  Rochoux,  pp.  809,  668. 
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tion  is  rapidly  and  yerj  extensiyelj  diffased  oyer  the  body,  than  when  it  is 
limited  in  extent,  and  spreads  slowly. 

8.  Eyes. — ^We  haye  seen  that  redness  of  the  eye  is  a  common  and  eyen 
diaracteristic  symptom  of  the  yellow  feyer,  and  was  of  two  kinds.  In  some 
instances  it  arises,  as  it  were,  from  snffasion,  the  whole  conjanctiya  being 
equally  red,  and  as  if  stained  with  blood ;  in  others,  it  bears  the  character  of 
an  injection  of  minute  and  distinct  yessels.  Both  these  conditions  famish 
prognostic  signs. 

A.  In  general,  it  is  found  that  considerable  redness  is  a  symptom  of  dan- 
gerous import,  and  that  the  apprehension  it  creates,  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  discoloration  of  the  organ,  which,  at  the  same  time,  looks 
as  if  protruded.*  A  red  eye,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  especially  when  it 
becomeiB  so  after  haying  been  preyiously  yellow,  indicates  great  danger,  and 
points  to  cerebral  complications. 

B.  The  glistening  appearance  of  the  eye,  which  arises  from  the  minute, 
but  distinct  injection  of  the  conjunctiyal  capillaries ;  and  the  fiery  and  wild 
look,  with  which  it  is  often  associated,  may  almost  always  be  regarded  as  a 
sign  of  great  danger,  indicating  the  probable  occurrence  of  conyulsions.* 

a  Scarcely  leds  dangerous,  if  not  equally  so,  is  the  muddy  or  sombre  hue 
and  confused  aspect  of  the  organ.' 

D.  A  fixed  and  steady  stare— the  eye  remaining  perfectly  immoyable — 
has  usually  been  properly  ranked  among  the  most  unfayourable  signs,  and  is, 
indeed,  ttie  precursor  of  dissolution.^ 

X.  On  the  other  hand,  considerable  danger  may  be  apprehended,  when  the 
coiyunctiya  acquires  a  pearly  white  colour — such  as  occurs  in  the  worst  cases 
of  the  congestiye  form  of  the  disease.^ 

r.  When  the  eyes  assume  a  yacant  and  unmeaning  expression,  analogous 
to  that  of  an  idiot,  the  whole  combined,  or  not,  with  the  pearly  whiteness 
before  mentioned ;'  when  these  organs  are  downcast,  and  remain  half  opened, 
sady  and  bedewed  with  tears ;'  or  are  hollow  ;*  or  when  their  motion  is  sluggish, 
their  aspect  torpid,  dull,  inanimate  and  without  expression — especially  if  they 
are  at  the  same  time  injected  and  yellow  \^  or  when  they  haye  an  expression 
of  pensiye  sadness — of  anguish  and  languor — betraying,  at  the  same  time,  ail 
inclination  to  shut  out  all  objects,  as  if  yitality  were  dormant  or  deficient  ;^ 

>  Bush,  iy.  84,  49 ;  Rodionx,  p.  296 ;  Dariste,  p.  172 ;  Caldwell,  p.  94 ;  Cullot,  p.  161 ; 
HeArthur,  p.  849;  Gilleepie,  p.  56;  Pariset,  p.  449;  Bally,  p.  276;  Jaokaon,  p.  181; 
KeUy,  ziT.  880 ;  Lining,  ii.  428 ;  Gros,  p.  16 ;  Lind,  p.  284;  Seaman,  p.  18 ;  Harrison,  iL 
821 ;  Arnold,  p.  18;  Copland,  iii.  148. 

*  BoBh,  It.  84;  R.  Jackson  (Spain),  p.  120;  Copland,  iii.  148;  Gros,  p.  16;  S.  Jack- 
son, p.  62. 

'  Jackson,  i.  181 ;  Caldwell,  p.  94. 

^  Derexe,  p.  80;  6.  Jackson,  p.  52;  Gros,  p.  16. 

*  R.  Jackson,  i.  182;  MerriU,  ix.  245. 

•  Jackson,  i.  182.  ^  Darlste,  p.  174;  Bally,  p.  276;  Arnold,  p.  28. 

•  Carrie,  p.  87.  •  Jackson,  i.  182. 
•B  H.  McLean,  p.  100 ;  R.  Jackson,  i.  182. 
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<fr,  again,  when  they  roll  about,  "  as  if  in  search  of  something  absent  ;*»  or 
agitated,  as  if  by  conTulsiye  motions* — danger  is  near  at  hand,  and  even  im- 
minent,  and  the  issue  donbtfuL 

G.  Dilatation  of  the  pupils,  with  red,  protuberant  eyes,  is  property  re- 
garded in  the  same  light,  and  is,  under  no  circumstances — ^whatever  may  be 
the  peculiar  coloration  of  the  coi^unctrim— to  be  passed  oyer  unheeded,  in- 
dicating, as  it  does,  a  condition  of  brai&  which  may  lead  to  coma,  &c.'  Neariy 
the  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  undue  contraction  of  the  pupBs." 

H.  The  continued  increase  of  the  rediess  afore-mentioned,  instead  of  its 
diminution  in  the  second  stage,  is  of  Tery  serious  imporU^  Danger  may  also 
be  apprehended  when,  after  haying  subsided,  this  redness  reappears  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  of  the  disease.* 

I.  The  remarks  made,  relatif^  to  the  jaundiced  discoloration  of  the  skin, 
apply  equally  well,  in  some  particulars,  to  that  of  the  coijunctiYa,  which  is 
usually  among  the  first,  and  often  the  only,  part  affected  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease.  The  prompt  appearance  of  the  yellow  discoloration 
in  the  eje»  furnishes  the  same  prognostic  indication,  as  the  early  diffusion  of 
jaundice  orer  the  surface.* 

K.  Intolerance  of  light,  and  pain  in  the  eyeballs,  without  inflammation,  are 
un&YOurable  sig^s,'  indicating,  as  they  do— especially  when  accompanied 
with  rapid  rolling  of  the  organ-^-spasm,  delirium,  or  coma. 

ii.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ^e  is  calm  and  serene,  bright  at  the 
onset — ^preserying  an  unclouded  aspect,  animated  by  hope,  and  undepressed 
by  terror  or  apprehended  danger — ^when  the  redness  is  not  considerable  and 
quickly  disappears  after  the  stage  of  reaction,  and  when  withal  the  organ  may 
be  moyed  about  with  facility,  we  haye  the  indications,  if  not  of  certain  reco- 
yery,  at  least  of  a  form  of  disease  in  which  the  chances  are  most  in  fayour 
of  the  patient.* 

9.  Face  and  Oountenanee, — ^A  high  CGfloration  of  the  face,  its  yamished 
appearance  arising  from  a  superabondant  secretion  of  sebaceous  humours, 
is  a  sign  of  dangerous  import — ^the  danger  being  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
degree  which  the  redness  attains."  Dr.  R.  Jackson  remarks  that  a  florid  tint, 
like  Circassian  bloom,  is  a  suspicious  symptom,  particularly  when  it  occurs  at 
a  late  stage  of  the  disease  (i.  183).  A  pale  and  liyid  hue  of  the  face  and  skin, 
generally  in  the  early  stage  of  the  attack — connected  as  it  is  with  the  congestiye 
and  malignant  form  of  the  disease,  is  necessarily  an  unfayourable  sign.  The 
early  appearance  of  a  yellow  suffusion,  and  at  any  period  a  sombre,  leaden, 
yiolet,  or  greenish  hue  ;  or  a  dark  mahogany  or  a  clay  or  liyid  colour  of  the 

>  Jaokflon,  1.  181-82;  Gros,  p.  16.  >  Kelly,  xIt.  884;  Dariate,  p.  172. 

>  Dariste,  p.  172.  *  Lining,  it  480. 

•  Roohonz,  p.  297.  •  R.  Jackson,  L  181 ;  Roohoux,  p.  297. 
1  Jackson,  i.  181-182;  Lining,  u.  428;  GiUkrest,  ii.  278. 

•  Rochoox,  p.  297 ;  H.  McLean,,  p.  108;  Jackson,  i.  181 ;  GiUkrest,  u.  273 ;  Copland, 
iii.  148;  Arnold,  p.  18;  Harrison,  U.  821. 

•  Seaman,  p.  18 ;  Rochouz,  p.  294 ;  Cyclopedia,  ii.  278;  Lining,  a  428;  R.  Jackson,  i. 
188 ;  Ib.,FeT.  <^  Spain,  p.  120;  Gillespie,  p.  66;  Lind,  p.  284. 
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face,  will  be  fonnd  indicatiye  of  great  or  imminent  danger ;  while  the  last 
may  be  viewed  as  certainly  fatal.* 

When  the  CQuntenance  is  agitated,  or  bears  an  expression  of  distress  and 
anxiety,  of  sadness,  of  fear  and  despair,  of  moroseness  and  silent  angnish, 
of  sallenness  or  torpidity,  of  Tacancy  or  gloomy  indifference — when  the  fea- 
tares  haye  the  expression  of  laxitjf  and  snifering — ^when  they  are  pinched 
iS^PP^) — ^^^OQ  the  eyebrows  are  contracted  and  impart  a  scowling,  sinister 
look,  with  an  expression  of  homw  eyeiy  time  the  stomach  is  pressed,  or  with 
rimu  sardanicus,  and  twitchings  aboat  the  month,  the  prognosis  is  most 
nnfaToarable.' 

A  swollen  appearance  of  the  whole  &ce,  with  or  without  tension  of  the 
skin,  or  only  of  the  nose  and  eyelids,  as  if  bloated,  indicates  imminent  danger ;' 
as  doea  also  a  shmnken  condition  of  the  same  part— which  is  obseryed  in  the 
later  stages  of  some  cases.^ 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  countenance  preserves  its  serenity,  and  presents, 
with  the  eyes,  a  steady  and  unclonded  aspect— when  the  redness  subsides  at 
the  period  of  remission — a  happy  issue  may  be  anticipated.'  Bot,  while  the 
subsidence  of  this  symptom  must  be  hailed  with  satisfaction,  we  should  be  on 
our  ^uard  when  we  notice  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  expression  of 
agitation  and  distress  already  noticed,  and  a  return  of  composure ;  unless,  as 
has  been  remarked  by  a  high  authority,*  this  be  attended  with  a  correspond- 
ing relaxation,  expansion,  and  animation,  since  otherwise  the  tendency  to 
torpor  and  congestion  is  declared,  and  the  danger  great 

10.  Pain, — ^We  have  seen  that  acute  pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body  are 
almost  universally  present  in  the  yellow  fever,  and  may  be  regarded  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  disease.  Considered  collectively,  they  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute a  symptom  of  a  auspicious  nature,  the  danger  keeping  pace  with  the 
d^ree  of  their  acuteness  and  persistence.^  The  remark  will  be  found  appli- 
cable to  each,  considered  sepamtely. 

A.  Thus,  acute  pain  in  the  forepart  of  the  head,  especially  if  it  extend  to 
the  bottom  of  the  orbits  and  is  attended  with  a  senaalton  of  burning  heat,  has 
invariably  been  found  to  denote  considerable  severity  in  the  disease,  and  to 
render  the  issue  very  doubtful — the  chances  of  recovery  lessening  in  propor- 
tion to  the  aggravation  of  the  pain.*    The  superFention  of  acute  headache, 

>  Rochoux,  pp.  294-6;  RubIi,  iii.  68:  R.  JaokBon,  i.  184. 

*  Rnah,  It.  84 ;  B.  Jaoluon,  i.  188 ;  GillkrMt,  iL  278 ;  Dariste,  p.  72,  174 ;  KeUy,  ziv. 
881 ;  Arnold,  p.  21 ;  Caldwell,  p.  94 ;  8.  Jaokaon,  p.  68 ;  PariMt,  p.  462;  BftUy,  p.  276; 
H.  McLean,  p.  101 ;  Seaman,  p.  18 ;  B.  Jaokaon  (Spain),  p.  120 ;  Copland,  UL  148 ;  Uar- 
riaon,  ii.  821. 

s  Jackaon,  L  184;  Roohoiix,  p.  294.  «  R.  Jackaon,  L  184 ;  Currie,  p.  87. 

*  Caldwell,  p.  96;  Gillkrest,  iL  278;  H.  McLean,  p.  102. 

*  R.  Jackson,  L  188. 

7  Lining,  ii.  428 ;  Kelly,  liv.  880. 

'  Stone,  yi.  667;  PaHset,  p.  448;  Seaman,  p.  18;  Rochoux,  p.  299;  ETani,  p.  282; 
H.  McLean,  p.  99;  R.  Jackson  (Spain),  p.  120;  CaiUot,  p.  161 ;  Gilleq>ie,  p.  66;  Kelly, 
ziT.  881 ;  narrison,  ii.  381. 
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or  its  increase  after  the  cessation  of  pain  in  some  other  part  of  the  body,  mnst 
be  viewed  as  an  indication  of  considerable  dang^r.^ 

B.  Contrary  to  the  experience,  of  Dr.  Rnsh,  physiciaiiB  most  conversant 
with  the  yellow  fevef  agree  in  opinion  that  pain  in  the  loins,  or  rachialgia, 
mast  likewise  be  regarded,  when  carried  beyond  certain  limits,  as  a  daagerons 
sign.  It  has  often  been  fonnd  to  determine  aconrately  the  probable  degree 
of  severity  of  the  case."  When  of  tiMi  iAtolerable  acnteness  which  it  bat 
too  frequently  attains,  the  patient  maf  be  Mid  to  be  in  imminent  peril,*  con- 
nected, as  it  sometimes  is,  with  inflsanatifin  or  nenralgia  of  the  kidneys, 
which  lead  generally  to  snppression  of  nrine,^  as  well  as  with  serious  de- 
rangements of  other  glandalar  and  secretory  fanctions  of*  the  abdominal 
viscera. 

c.  The  acate  pains  of  ihe  thighs,  knees,  and  legs,  which  occnr  almost  inva- 
riably, and  are  sometimes  of  extreme  severity,  as  well  as  those  of  the  npper 
extremities,  which  sometimes  show  themselves,  famish  indications  similar  to 
the  foregoing.* 

D.  A  like  danger  may  be  apprehended  firom  acate,  bnming  pain  at  the 
epigastric  region,  and  more  particularly  fi*om  that  elicited  by  pressure  on 
that  region,  especially  when  thereby  nausea  and  vomiting  are  excited ;  here, 
again,  the  danger  generally  increases  in  direct  ratio  to  the  severity  of  the 
sufifering  experienced,  and  the  extent  of  its  continuance.*  On  this  subject, 
however,  exceptions  are  not  few ;  cases  being  found  to  end  favourably  in 
which  the  pain  was  acute  and  distressing;  while,  on  the  contrary;  the  disease 
proves  occasionally  mortal  in  cases  in  wbieb  there  was  no  pain. 

E.  Pricking  and  shooting  pain  in  the  boweh,  whed  very  severe*  is  of  bad 
omen.'' 

F.  Pain  in  the  urethra,  so  as  to  oblige  the  patient  to  pull  the  penis  in- 
voluntarily, with  or  without  delirium,  is  a  fatal  sign.^ 

G.  Increased  sensibility  of  the  skin,  especially  when  severe,  is  a  very  un- 
favourable sign.* 

H.  In  other  cases,  an  absence  of  pain,  or  a  sudden  cessation  of  it,  has  been 
found  extremely  dangerous.*" 

I.  Pain  in  the  fauces,  throat,  and  along  the  cesophagus,  has  been  noted  as 
a  sign  of  dangerous  import.^ 

»  DcTeze,  p.  80;  Bally,  p.  282.  «  Ralph,  H.  76. 

■  Dariste,  p.  178;  Mc Arthur,  p.  849;  aillkrcBt,  p.  278;  Pariaet,  p.  443;  ETans,  p. 
282;  Stone,  vi.  567;  Seaman,  p.  18;  Caillot,  p.  161;  Roohouz,  p.  299;  Ralph,  iL  76: 
Jolivet,  p.  12;  Wragg,  x.  72. 

*  Rochoux,  p.  290. 

*  PaUoni,  p.  8;  Stone,  tL  567;  Balljr,  p.  282;  Rochoux,  p.  299;  Hazrison,  iL  881; 
JoHvet,  p.  12. 
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K.  On  the  other  hand,  a  faronrable  issae  may  be  anticipated  when  these 
pains  are  not  very  seyere  at  the  ontset  or  daring  the  course  of  the  disease, 
and  when  the  other  symptoms  are  not  of  a  nature  to  cause  alarm ;  as  also 
when  they  disappear  completely,  but  not  suddenly,  towards  the  second  or 
third  day,  due  regard  being  paid  also  to  the  absence  of  other  un£aToarable 
signs.  An  attention  to  this  cireumsti|nce  is  of  absolute  necessity,  as,  in  cases 
•Itended  with  severe  cerebral  compUeation,  pain  is  not  felt  at  the  epigastrium  or 
dsewhere,  and  is  not  complained  ef,  though  the  danger  is  not  the  less  urgent.^ 

11.  XkUrtum^  in  its  several 'taisblties,  not  being  an  indispensable  at* 
tendant  on  pure  and  uncomplicated  cases  of  yellow  fever — patients  often 
going  through  to  death  without  exhibiting  any  derangement  of  the  Intel* 
leetnal  faculties — ^we  niay  conclude  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  absence  of 
fioch  a  derangement  cannot,  by  itself,  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  prog- 
nostic sign  of  great  utility,  and  that  implicit  reliance  mast  not  be  placed  on 
it  unless  it  is  taken  in  connection  with  other  symptoms.  But,  while  such  is 
the  case  as  regards  the  absence  of  delirium,  a  somewhat  different  inference 
mnst  be  drawn  from  its  occurrence ;  for,  as  it  presents  itself  in  a  large 
nnmber  of  cases,  at  one  period  or  another  of  the  disease;  as  more  die 
with  than  without  derangement  of  the  mind ;  and  as  but  comparatively  few 
recover  who  have  suffered  from  it  to  any  considerable  extent,  we  may  justly 
regard  delirium  as  an  unfavourable  symptom,  and  its  absence,  on  the  whole, 
as  one  of  a  contrary  character.  Indeed,  experience  has  everywhere  taught 
the  propriety  of  hailing  with  satisfaction  the  unimpairedness  of  the  mental 
faculties,  and  of  regarding  the  occurrence  of  delirium  with  suspicion,  .and, 
indeed,  as  a  symptom  of  more  or  Jess  danger.'  At  the  same  time  it  would  be 
wrong  to  view  it  as  inevitably  fatal,  for  many  recover  who  have  been  delirious 
during  even  several  days.  Much  will  depend,  in  respect  to  the  indication  to  be 
drawn  from  the  derangement  of  the  mind,  on  the  period  at  which  it  manifests 
itself,  on  the  length  of  time  ft  continues,  and  on  the  forms  it  assumes.  Deli- 
rium may  be  viewed  as  particularly  uufavoufable  when  it  occurs  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  disease.'  It  has  also  been  found  dangerous  when  it  comes  on 
at  the  close  of  the  febrile  stage;  and,  when  it  breaks  out  at  an  advanced 
|ieriod,  it  is  almost  always  the  forerunner  of  death*  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  in  individuals  who,  from  peculiarity  of  constitution,  are 
predisposed  to,  and  suffer  f^om  delirium,  from  a  slight  accession  of  febrile 
excitement — and  the  existence  of  such  is  well  known  to  every  practitioner-— 
the  occurrence  of  that  symptom  at  an  early  period  is  not  a  source  of  as  much 
alarm  as  in  others  differently  circumstanced. 

>  Rochoax,  p.  290;  Finlaj,  p.  17 ;  Harrison,  ii.  881. 

•  Bush,  iv.  84;  Arejula,  Edinb.  Journ.,  i.  460;  A.  Smith,  p.  82;  J.  Clark,  p.  11 ;  H. 
lleLeftD,  p.  102;  Fellowes,  pp.  64,  65;  Shecut,  p.  121;  Arnold,  p.  21;  OOdwell,  p.  96; 
Carrie,  p.  86;  Valentin,  p.  174;  McArthur,  p.  849 ;  Pariset,  p.  448 ;  Bally,  pp.  276,  276; 
Bocbonz,  p.  814. 

•  Lining,  ii.  481 ;  Jackson  (Spain),  p.  120;  Carrie,  p.  86;  Valentin,  p.  174;  Rochonx, 
p.  600;  Dftriste,  p.  171. 

«  J.  Clark,  p.  11 ;  Harrison,  p.  821. 
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The  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  greatly  enhanced  when  delirinm,  having 
appeared  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  continues  daring  the  state  of  remis- 
sion ;^  when  it  is  of  a  continnons  character,  and  does  not  abate  at  some  period 
of  the  day  ^  or  when  it  is  of  long  continnance,  and  manifests  no  disposition 
to  subside-— other  symptoms  being  at  the  same  time  nnfaToorable.*^ 

Yiolent  and  maniacal  delirium,  whether  accompanied  with  severe  excite- 
ment in  the  circulation ;  or  with  irregular  and  feeble  reaction ;  or  marked,  in  the 
later  stages,  by  loud  laughter,  singingi  or  other  kinds  of  joyous  expressions^ 
is  a  sign  of  fearful  omen.'  So,  also,  b  thai' form  in  which  the  mind  is  de- 
pressed and  desponding,  the  ideas  are  duQ,  the  imagination  is  annihilated, 
the  memory  greatly  impaired,  or  the  patient  is  harassed  by  the  idea  of  death  ^ 
in  which  the  mind  exhibits  a  false  idea  of  the  state  of  the  disease,  and  a  con- 
sequent desire  to  ride  out  or  go  home  (in  persons  who  are  absent  from  their 
families)  ;^  in  which  the  patient  exhibits  a  feigned  £^yety  ;*  or,  again,  in 
which  the  delirium  is  of  the  low,  muttering  kind.' 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  delirium  does  not  manifest  itself,  other  things 
being  equally  faTourable,  greater  hopes  may  be  entertained.  So,  also,  when 
the  delirium  observes  a  remittent  character,  or  when  it  is  mild  and  of  that 
sort  in  which  the  ideas  are  lively,  the  imagination  brilliant,  and  the  mind 
inexplicably  enlightened.*  While  a  cessation  of  delirium  at  any  stage,  espe- 
cially if  attended  with  a  gradual  disappearance  of  other  unfavourable  symp- 
toms, must  always  be  hailed  as  one  of  the  harbingers  of  recovery.  Dr. 
Jackson  also  remarks  that  "  mild  deliriuisi^^ifter  convulsion  or  a  state  of 
stupor,  is,  for  the  most  part,  indicative  9i  recovery."* 

12.  Coma  or  iiupor,  whether  it  occurs  early  or  at  a  late  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, is  always,  especially  when  profound  and  long  continued,  indicative  of 
great  danger.  When  it  supervenes  in  the  last  stage,  it  generally  denotes  a 
speedy  dissolution.** 

In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  an  uncommon  serenity  of  mind,  accom- 
panied with  an  unusually  placid  countenance,  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  bad 
sign."  Dr.  S.  Jackson,  of  this  city,  remarks  (at  page  58) :  "  The  expression 
of  sullen  indifference,  and  the  apparent  calm  and  quietude  that  so  ^quently 
reigned  exteriorly,  displayed  the  real  nature  of  the  malady,  and  vividly  por- 
tended the  fearfiil  storm  that  was  to  ensue." 

13.  In  cases  attended  with  convulsions,  whether  these  occur  in  the  early 
or  in  the  later  periods,  little  good  can  be  expected ;  for  it  may  be  doubted 

»  Caldwell,  p.  96 ;  Currie,  p.  86. 

'  Roohouz,  pp.  814,  500;  R.  Jackson,  p.  155;  Currie,  p.  89;  Lining,  iL  481. 

s  Rochoux,  p.  500;  Jackson,  i.  176;  Carrie,  p.  86;  McArthnr,  p.  849. 

«  Jackson,  i.  178-180;  Copland,  iU.  14&  •  Rash,  iv.  49. 

•  Gillkrest,  p.  278.  '  Carrie,  p.  86. 

>  Jackson,  i.  178.  ■  See  Lind,  p.  284. 

10  Carrie,  p.  89;  Rash,  It.  4;  Cyclopedia,  ii.  278;  Roohonx,  p.  500;  Lining,  iL  481; 
Jackson  (Spain),  p.  120;  Arnold,  p.  22;  Caldwell,  p.  95;  CaiUot,  p.  164;  Sarar^,  p. 
287;  R.  Jackson,  i.  178;  Dariste,  p.  171 ;  Thomas,  pp.  46,  47;  Harrison,  iL  185. 

11  Imray,  Edinb.  Joum.,  liii.  84;  Arnold,  p.  22;  Rash,  It.  84. 
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wbeUier,  when  they  are  Tiolent  and  general,  recoTeries  nnder  those  circnm- 
ttances,  ever  occnr.  When  thejrset  in,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease, 
death,  in  the  Tery  largest  number  of  cases,  is  sure  to  be  near  at  hand.*  In 
some  seasons,  they  woald  seem  to  be  more  certainly  fatal  thaa  in  others. 
Dr.  Bnsh  saw  three  recoveries  after  convulsions  in  the  year  1798.  All  died 
who  were  convulsed  in  1793  and  1797  (iv.  49). 

Partial  convulsions,  or  spasm  of  the  legs  or  arms,  or  other  parts,  though 
less  frequently  &tal  than  general  convulsions,  constitute,  nevertheless,  symp- 
toms of  very  serious  omen.  Spasmed  twitches  in  various  parts,  and  about 
the  mouth  particularly,  are  indicative  of  imminent  danger.' 

With  some  exceptions,  subsultus  tendinum  is  in  this,  as  in  other  diseases, 
indicative  of  imminent  danger,  unless  in  some  individuals  who,  firom  pecu- 
liantieB  of  idiosyncrasy  or  'habits  of  living,  ate  affected  with  that  symptom, 
even  in  mild  attacks  of  the  disease.* 

14.  The  same  may  be  said  of  tetanic  rigidity  of  the  muscles,^  and  difficulty 
or  inability  of  deglutition.*    These  symptoms  are  highly  dangerous. 

15.  As  to  singultus,  wUich,  as  we  have  seen,  occurs  frequently  in  this  dis- 
ease, and,  as  being  allied  to  the  aforesaid  symptoms,  may  be  noticed  in  this 
place,  it  must  be  viewed,  especially  when  severe,  long  continued,  or  obscure, 
mnd  when  attended  with  anguish  and  restlessness,  and,  late  in  the  attack, 
with  discharges  from  the  stomach,  as  a  just  source  of  great  apprehension, 
mnd  as  generally,  though  not  always,  fatal.  Under  no  circumstances  is  it  to 
be  regarded  as  unworthy  of.  the  greatest  attention.*  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  some  casesTecovery  takes  place^  notwithstand- 
ing the  occurrence  tf  this  symptom.' 

Sir  James  Fellowes,  though  regarding  hiccup  as  portending  a  fatal  issue, 
remarks  that  this  was  particularly  so,  when  the  pulse  fell  and  was  low,  when 
the  extremities  were  cold,  and  the  patient  was  light-headed.  Under  these 
raenmstances,  the  danger — during  the  epidemic  of  Cadiz — ^was  imminent. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  pulse  beat  strong  and  the  lowec  extremities  were 
warm,  recovery  might  be  expected.     The  observation  is  correct. 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  a  feeling  of  inquietude,  fear,  and  terror,  is  a 
aign  of  great  danger.*    So  also  impatience  and  irritabUity  of  mind."    Equal 

>  R.  Jftckson  (Spain),  120;  Gros,  p.  17;  Rush,  It.  49;  Dariste,  p.  170;  Bally,  p.  286; 
Fellowei,  p.  66;  Shftcat,  p.  121 ;  Ralph,  ii.  77;  CaUlot,  p.  166;  Osgood,  p.  18. 

*  Rochooz,  p.  826;  GiUkrest,  ii  278;  Bruce,  p.  278;  Townsend,  p.  267;  Copland,  ill. 
p.  147. 

*  Rochooz,  p.  813;  Arnold,  p.  22;  Thomac,  p.  47. 

*  Cjolopedia,  iL  278.  *  Groa,  p.  17;  8.  Jaokaoo,  p.  62. 

'  Roah,  It.  40;  Cnrrie,  p.  80;  MosgraTe,  iz.  119;  Palloni,  p.  8;  Pariset,  p.  440;  J. 
Clark,  p.  18;  Pariste,  p.  170;  Valentin,  p.  174;  Louis,  p.  246;  Harrison,  ii.  186;  A. 
Smith,  p.  82;  Sheeut,  p.  121:  Fellowes,  p.  64;  Jaekson  (Spain),  p.  121,  &e. ;  GiUkrest, 
iL  278;  Ticknor,  iil.  228;  Lind,  p.  284;  Ralph,  ii.  77;  Arnold,  p.  22;  Thomas,  p.  46; 
CaiUot,  p.  166;  Gilbert,  p.  70;  Copland,  iii.  p.  148. 

^  Ralph,  p.  77 ;  Fellowes,  p.  64 ;  Harrison,  p.  166. 

*  Pariset,  p.  441 ;  Sheeut,  p.  121;  Seaman,  p.  12;  DeTese,  p.  81;  Bone,  p.  28;  CaiUot, 
p.  166;  JoliTet,  p.  12. 

*  Pariset,  p.  442. 
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apprebendoii  may  be  entertained  when  the  patient  lies  on  his  side  enreloped 
in  his  bedclothes,  in  possession  of  his  faculties,  bnt  completely  indifferent 
to  passing  events,  and  to  the  issne  of  his  disease,  and  annoyed  at  being 
disturbed.^  ^ 

16.  A  diminution  or  loss  of  the  power  of  vision  has  invariably  been  viewed 
as  a  highly  dangerous  and,  indeed,  fiatal  sign;*  and,  contrary  to  the  ezpe-* 
rience  of  Dr.  H.  McLean,  who  did  not  class  a  deafness  among  onfavoorable 
symptoms,  diminished  activity,  or  loss  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  has  been 
generally  held  in  the  same  light  as  that  oi  vision.' 

17.  Aviation,  JResUesineiSf  Anxiety,  Ja€iitai%(m,*^The8e  symptoms — ^im- 
patience of  pressure  without  specification  of  actual  pain;  a  constant  desire  to 
change  place  and  posture  without  assignable  cause;  of  getting  out  of  bed 
and  going  out  of  doors-^are  threatening,  and  when  obstinate  and  continue 
ous,  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  signs  of  great  danger.^ 

'*  A  desire  to  ride  out,  or  to  go  home,  in  persons  who  were  absent  from 
their  families,  was,  in  every  instance  where  it  took  place,  a  fatal  symptom." 
**  It  existed  to  such  a  degree  in  some  of  the  patients  in  the  City  Hospital, 
that  they  often  left  their  beds,  and  dressed  themselves  in  order  to  go  home. 
All  these  patients  died,  and  some  of  them  in  the  act  of  putting  on  their 
clothes."*. 

The  subsidence  of  these  symptoms,  and  their  cessation  at  the  period  of 
metaptosis,  when  attended  with  favourable  signs,  may  be  hailed  as  indica- 
tions of  returning  health.  When  not  so  attendedt  the  occurrence  is  not  so 
favourable ;  the  calm  and  tranquillity  ob|erved  being,  under  those  circum- 
stances, rather  the  effect  of  prostration  aod  inabiUlgf  io  move  than  of  an 
amendment  of  the  disease.' 

18.  Sleep. — Disturbed  and  unrefresbing  sleep,  and  perhaps  more  particu- 
larly pervigilium,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  source  of  great  distress  in 
this  disease,  are  calculated  to  create  strong  suspicions  of  danger.  If  carried 
very  far,  the  latter  is  imminent.' 

When,  on  the  contrary,  sleep  refreshes ;  and,  when  the  patient  gets  a  few 
hours  of  it  not  broken  in  upon  by  vomiting ;  when,  after  being  interrupted 
or  destroyed,  it  returns  towards  the  period  of  relaxation  or  metaptosis,  on 

>  Gillkrest,  il.  273;  S.  Jackson,  p.  58;  H.  McLean,  p.  98. 

s  Gros,  p.  17;  Shecut,  121;  Arnold,  p.  22;  Blane,  p.  442;  Ballj,  p.  276;  Rush,  It. 
84;  Osgood,  18. 

*  Davidge,  p.  104;  Shecat,  p.  121 ;  Arnold,  p.  22;  Arejula,  Edin.  Journ.  i.  450. 

*  Rush,  iv.  84,  49;  Caldwell,  p.  94 ;  Carrie,  p.  86;  S.  Jackson,  p.  67;  A.  Smith,  p. 
82 ;  Lining,  ii.  481 ;  Stone,  ti.  557 ;  Gillkrest,  ii.  278 ;  Pariset,  p.  441 ;  PaUoni,  p.  8 ; 
Lempriere,  ii.  90;  Dariste,  p.  172;  Roehoux,  p.  801 ;  Gillespie,  p.  57;  Shecut,  p.  121; 
R.  Jackson,  i.  171 ;  Copland,  iii.  147,  148;  Osgood,  p.  13 ;  Savar^sy,  p.  270;  Pngnet,  p. 
867;  Harrison,  iL  182;  Arnold,  p.  21. 

•  Rush,  iv.  49. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  801. 

'  Currie,  pp.  36,  87;  R.  Jackson,  i.  177;  Dariste,  p.  172;  Roehoux,  p.  805;  Rouppe, 
p.  418.  . 
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the  fotirth  or  fifth  day,  hopes  may  be  entertained,*  provided,  however,  other 
signs  of  amendment  occur ;  for  the  partial  retam  of  sleep  at  this  period  may 
be  the  effect  of  diminished  sensibility  and  not  of  a  real  amendment.' 

Heavy  drowsiness,  unless  constitutional,  is  of  bad  omen  when  it  occurs 
early  in  the  attack.  A  sleepiness  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  the  fever,' 
and  a  strong  desire  to  sleep,  without  the  power  of  doing  so,  prognosticate 
an  unfavourable  issue.  Somnolency,  or  stupor,  which  usually  takes  place  kiter 
in  the  disease  than  the  former,  is  always  a  sign  of  danger ;  and  is  so  in  pro« 
portion  to  the  tardiness  of  its  appearance.^ 

19.  Vertigo  and  syncope  from  slight  exertion  are  unpromising  and  dan- 
gerous symptoms.^  Little  good  is  to  be  looked  for  when  the  patient  lies 
across  in  bed,  changes  his  natural  manner  of  lying,  assumes  any  whimsical 
and  onusnal  position;'  and  is,  withal,  insensible  to  modesty  and  delicacy 
in  uncovering  parts  usually  covered,  though  answering  questions  consistent- 
ly.^ Dr.  Rush  saw  but  one  such  recover  (iv.  49).  When  the  patient  lies 
obstinately  on  his  back,  and  still  more  when  he  remains  on  his  stomach, 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  A  return  to  a  side  position,  other  symptoms 
being  favourable,  is  good.' 

20.  Pulse. — Of  all  the  means  of  information  we  possess  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  an  estimate  of  the  issue  of  a  case  of  yellow  fever,  the 
pulse  is,  perhapd,  the  least  to  be  trusted — patients  not  unfrequently  being 
found  in  whom  the  arterial  system  is  little  affected  even  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attach^  while  at  a  certain  period  of  severe  and  fatal 
cases,  the  pulse  so  frequently  presents  the  characteristics  of  health  as  to 
deceive  the  inexperienced  and  impart  to  him  the  idea  of  approaching  reco- 
very even  at  a  time  when  death  is  near  at  hand.  This  was  early  observed 
by  Lining,  who,  after  pointing  out  some  of  the  indications  derived  from  the 
pulse,  remarks  that  th^re  was  \e$8  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  it  than 
is  common  in  other  diseases ;  **  for,  in  some  patients,  in  the  second  stAge  of 
the  disease,  even  within  a  few  hours  of  their  death,  the  pulse,  with  respect  to 
its  fulness,  softness,  equality,  and  frequency,  has  continued  like  that  of  one 
in  perfect  health;  although,  from  the  other  symptoms,  the  death  of  the  pa- 
tient could  be  foretold  with  great  certainty''  (p.  430).  Savar^sy  has,  in  like 
manner,  dwelt  on  the  fallaciousness  of  the  indications  derived  from  the 
pulse  (p.  289) ;  Nassy  (p.  24),  Lind  (p.  283) — and  others  might  easily  be 
added  to  the  list — have  done  the  same,  more  or  less  pointedly. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  pulse  may  often  fail  to  impart  to  us  the  requisite 
information,  though  we  are  obliged  to  rely  on  other  symptoms  in  our  search 
for  correct  prognostical  indications,  it  does  not  follow  that  in  all  cases,  and 

1  Rochouz,  p.  805;  SaTar^,  p.  286;  Gillkrest,  ii.  278;  H.  McLean,  p.  102;  Copland, 
lit  p.  148;  Arnold,  p.  17. 

>  Rochoux,  p.  805.  '  Rush,  iv.  88 ;  ^aITi8on,  iL  188,  821. 

•  Rochoax,  p.  806;  R,  Jackson,  i.  177. 

•  Gillespie,  p.  56 ;  Parbet,  p.  448 ;  H.  McLean,  p.  99 ;  Rochooz,  pp.  805,  508. 

•  Fellowcs,  p.  66 ;  H.  McLean,  p.  98.  '  Fellowes,  p.  66. 
'  Ronppe,  p.  411;  Sa^ar^sy,  p.  274;  Rochouz,  p.  802. 
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under  all  circamstances,  its  condition  affords  no  nsefnl  knowledge  in  that  re- 
spect. So  far  from  this,  while  the  preserradon  of,  or  return  to,  its  natonl 
rhythm,  does  not  alone  always  afford  a  cine  to  the  issue  of  the  case,  its  ts- 
rioos  deyiations,  in  point  of  strength,  frequency,  Tolome,  and  regularity,  as 
well  as  the  manner  in,  and  period  at  which  changes  in  these  respects  take  place, 
very  generally  afford  grounds  upon  which  to  form  an  opinion,  as  to  the  8eT^ 
rity  and  result  of  the  disease. 

An  unfarourable  prognosis  may,  in  general,  befbrmed  when  the  pulse  is 
weak,  shattered,  or  natural  at  the  outset  of  the 'attack — other  symptoms 
also  being  of  a  suspicious  character.^  A  like  opinion  is  justified  when  it 
any  other  time  it  is  remarkably  depressed,  small,  languid,  or  Tenniform.;*  or 
when  it  is  irregular  and  intermittenU-unless  a  crisis  takes  place,  of  whidi 
such  a  pulse  is  sometimes  the  forerunner  and  indication.  In  the  last  stage, 
that  kind  of  pulse  is  always  highly  dangerous.* 

Equal  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  when  the  pulse  is  very  hard  and  full  f 
or  small,  tense,  hard,  contracted,  and  vibrating;*  or  full,  but  Tory  compren- 
ble — ^the  artery  feeling  as  if  filled  with  air^  and  yielding  to  the  slightest  pres- 
sure ;*  or,  when  it  is  Yery  frequent  at  an  early — or,  as  sometimes,  bat  not 
always,  occurs— at  an  adyanced  period.^ 

Evans  remarks,  that  a  pulse  of  110  in  the  minute  is  indicatire  of  grett 
danger ;  and  Rochoux,  after  stating  the  same  of  a  pulse  ^  120,  adds  that 
the  indication  furnished  by  its  frequency  is  so  precise,  that  oik  ten  prognos- 
tics founded  on  that  sign  alone,  nine  will  be  eonfirmed  by  the  issue. 

Nor  is  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  less  taiiBent,  when  the  pulse, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  condition  in  the  early  stage,  becomes  reduced, 
in  point  of  frequency,  much  below  the  natnral  standanU-4o  60,  50,  or  eree 
lower — ^which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  natnral  tondenejin  most  severe  orfstil 
cases ;  and  indicates  a  sinking  of  the  powers  of  life.*. 

The  change,  in  point  of  frequency,  is  the^  more  to  be  dreaded  not  odIj 
when  it  is  considerable,  but  also  when  it  comes  on  suddenly,  and  progresses 
rapidly,  as  is  often  the  case  at  the  period  of  the  metaptosis — unless,  as  some- 
times occurs,  none  of  the  other  symptoms  are  indicative  of  danger,  or  the 
change  is  accompanied  with  a  critical  discharge,  particularly  by  the  skin.* 

1  Rush,  iT.  84 ;  Dariste,  172 ;  Roohoox,  p.  491 ;  CAldwtU,  p.  95 ;  Desportea,  1 196; 
H.  McLean,  p.  98. 

>  Gillkrest,  ii.  278;  Gillespie,  p.  66;  Thomas,  p.  47;  Ralph,  ii.  76;  Pariset,  p.  445; 
Bally,  p.  281 ;  Dickinson,  p.  854;  Copland,  ilL  148;  Carrie,  p.  86 ;  A.  Smith,  p.  12; 
Rochoux,  p.  491 ;  Lining,  ii.  429 ;  Fellowes,  p.  64;  Kelly,  zIt.  880;  Harrison,  iL  S21. 

>  GiUkrest,  p.  278;  R.  Jackson,  L  164;  Roohoox,  p.  491;  Grot,  p.  16;  Linia&& 
427 ;  Rush,  iT.  84 ;  Currie,  p.  86. 

*  Dariste,  p.  172;  Currie,  p.  86;  Palloni,  p.  85;  RoohooZt  p. 

*  Rochoux,  p.  818;  Fellowes,  p.  64. 
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When  the  pulse  becomes  open,  free,  and  expanded,  an  nnfayonrable  prog- 
nostic is  justified,  unless  the  change  is  accompanied  by  a  critical  perspiration, 
for,  in  the  absence  of  snch  a  discharge,  it  soon  declines  in  force  and  expan- 
sion (R,  Jack^wi^  i.  162).  A  suspension  of  the  pulse,  for  a  considerable 
time,  is  an  almost  sure  indication  of  death.  In  the  exceptional  cases  ob- 
served by  Dr.  R.  Jackson,  the  respiration  was  calm  and  free,  and  the  eye 
and  countenance  serene  (i.  164). 

On  the  other  hand,  a  favounable  opinion  of  the  result  may  be  formed  when 
the  pulse — all  other  things  being  equal — ^is  full,  free,  open,  equal,  and  active 
in  the  first  stage.*  When  this  condition  continues  beyond  the  third  day, 
when  the  pulse  becomes  slower,  softer,  and  fuller  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth 
day ;  when,  whatever  may  have  been  its  condition  before,  it  becomes  soft, 
expanded,  buoyant  and  elastic  near  a  day  of  crisis  ;*  when  its  frequency 
does  not  exceed  80^  or  90^  in  the  minute  in  the  opening  stage ;'  when  it 
does  not  give  way  very  considerably  or  rapidly  on  or  about  the  third  day, 
both  in  point  of  force  and  frequency;^  again,  when  it  presents  none  of  the 
unfavourable  conditions  above  noticed ;  or  finally,  when  it  is  neither  very  slow 
nor  very  rapid,  nor  very  soft,  during  the  second  day,  hopes  may  be  enter- 
tained as  to  a  favourable  issue.* 

The  phenomena  revealed  by  the  auscultation  of  the  heart  afford  prog- 
nostical  signs  of  a  highly  useful  character.  We  have  seen,  in  speaking 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  that  in  an  early  stage  the  heart  is  often 
found  to  beat  violently,  bo^  nevertheless  communicates  very  little  im- 
pulse to  the  ribs;  "thai  the  iounds  of  its  action  are  either  very  much 
subdued  or  one  or  both  are  enlirely  lost^  and  that  ultimately  a  species  of 
rumbling,  or  chur^fh^p  sound,  accompanies  the  disappearance  of  the  natural 
sounds.  These  sigp^  eomlmied  with  great  distress  or  fatigue  in  the  breath- 
ing, and  the  indescribable  anxietf^elt  at  the  prsecordia,  or  under  the  ster- 
num, are  supposed  to  indicate  the  formation  of  a  fibrinous  clot  in  the  cavity 
of  the  heart,  and  almost  invariably  point  to  a  fatal  termination.  Dr.  Pen- 
nell  informs  us  be  has  diagnosed  the  existence  of  these  clots  several  days 
before  death  in  nearly  a  hundred  cases,  all  of  which,  as  he  predicted,  proved 
fatal.  In  upwards  of  fifty  of  these  he  verified,  by  dissection,  the  absolute 
presence  of  the  clots.  He  admits  that  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  but 
that  its  value  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  he  never  diagnosed 
the  presence  of  a  clot  in  a  case  that  recovered;  so  that,  be  the  explanation  what 
it  may,  an  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  heart  affords  a  clearness  and 
certainty  of  prognosis  in  a  most  insidious  disease  which  we  did  not  possess 
before.* 

21.  Hemorrhage$, — ^As  a  general  rule,  hemorrhages  may  Justly  be  regarded 
as  a  symptom  of  serious  and  even  very  dangerous  import,  especially  when 

1  Caldwell,  p.  96 ;  Roohoaz,  pp.  817,  818 ;  FellowM,  p.  64 ;  Harrifon,  p.  821 ; 
Balph,  p.  77. 

s  Jackson  (Spain),  p.  120;  Lind,  p.  284;  Ralph,  it  71. 

•  Roohoux,  p.  818.  «  OillkrMt,  ii.  278. 

*  Copland,  iii.  148 ;  Arnold,  p.  16.  •  Med.-Chir.  Tr.,  xxxvi.  249. 


they  are  very  copious  and  freqnentlj  repeated.  They  hare  so  been  regarded 
by  writers  on  the  yellow  fever  in  tropical  and  temperate  regions  from  the  days 
of  Warren  to  onr  own,  by  not  a  few  of  whom  they  are  held  as  indicatire  of  an 
almost  certainly  &tal  termination.^  Bat  notwithstanding  the  onfaTonrable 
opinion  thus  expressed  in  reference  to  this  sabject,  it  would  be  improper  to 
consider  hemorrhages  as  invariably  and  inevitably  fatal.  In  this  city  and 
country — and  experience  has  proved  that  the  same  observation  is  applicable 
to  other  yellow  fever  regions — cases  fireqnenUy  occur  in  which  bleeding  from 
the  various  oaUets  does  not  lead  to  fatal  conseqnences,  even  when  it  takes 
place  at  an  advanced  period,  and  when  it  is  of  Uie  passive  kind.* 

As  already  remarked  in  a  former  chapter,  there  are  not  wanting  those 
who  have  no  dread  of  hemorrhages  in  the  disease  before  ns,  maintaining 
that  they  famish  no  correct  indications  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  tbe  case; 
and  that  so  far  from  always  aggravating  the  disease,  they  often  prove  salu* 
tary.  Reference  was  there  made  to  the  opinions  and  statements  of  an  expe* 
rienced  physician  of  the  West  Indies,  Dr.  Oatel,  who  regards  hemorrhages, 
at  whatever  period  they  may  appear,  from  whatever  part  they  may  proceed, 
and  however  profitse  they  may  be,  in  the  light  of  critical  discharges,  pro* 
vided  the  blood  flows  externally.  A  writer  of  our  country.  Dr.  Fenner, 
though  admitting  that  danger  may  accrue  from  an  excess  in  the  loss  of  blood, 
regards  hemorrhage  much  in  the  same  light  as  Dr.  GattU  Speaking  of 
the  fever  of  1853,  at  New  Orleans,  he  says:  '' Hemorrhage,^ however,  was 
not  always  an  unfavourable  symptom;  on  the  contrary,  it  often  indicated  the 
approach  of  a  saluUiry  crisis.  Indeed,  it  is  ihtnsUural  crisis  of  Ms  typs 
of  fever  when  its  course  is  not  intermptod  ]b^  art.  How  often  have  I 
hailed  with  joy  the  appearance  of  a  moderate  hemorrhage  from  some  safs 
part,  as  the  nose,  gums,  or  uterus,  in  the  critioal  stage  of  the  yellow  fever, 
when  it  has  been  previously  altogether  tincertain  how  the  case  was  going  to 
terminate  I  At  this  stage  of  the*  disease,  a  small  quantity  of  blood  flowing 
spontaueously  from  any  part  except  the  stomachy  is  most  generally  followed 
by  the  happiest  effects,  reducing  any  remaining  febrile  excitement,  and  allay* 
ing  nervous  inquietude.  When  hemorrhage  sets  in,  however,  there  is  no  tell- 
ing how  far  it  may  go  before  it  stops.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  a 
natural  critical  discharge  in  this  type  of  fever  ^  I  would  recommend  that  no 
efforts  be  made  to  check  it  whilst  it  Is  within  the  bounds  of  safety;  but  when 
it  seems  to  threaten  life,  we  should  theft  resort  to  astringents,  styptics,  stimu* 
lants,  and  tonics"  (p.  50). 
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Much,  in  that  respect,  will  be  foand  to  depend  on  the  period  at  which 
hemorrhages  appear,  the  parts  whence  they  proceed,  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  blood  discharged,  and  the  symptoms  by  which  they  are  accompanied. 

A.  Hemorriiages  which  occur  at  the  dose  of  the  first  stage  of  the  disease 
are  often  innocuous,  sometimes  beneficial,  by  removing  pain  and  congestion 
of  the  head.  They  have  even  been  stated  to  exercise  a  critical  agency.  Dr. 
Rush  remarks,  in  relation  to  the  epidemic  of  1793,  ''that  not  a  single  death 
occurred  from  natural  hemorrhages  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease''  (iii.  149) ; 
and  in  the  writings,  already  cited,  of  Gros,  Fellowes,  Levacher,  Dariste, 
Dickinson,  Desperri^e,  Gilbert,  Moseley,  Harrison,  Bally,  Rochouz,  Deveze, 
Currie,  Desportes,  Joubert,  Copland,  we  could  find  sufficient  grounds  to  jus-> 
tafy  us  in-  forming  a  favourable  prognostic  from  a  flow  of  blood  at  the  period 
hi  question — other  circumstances  not  being  of  a  character  to  counterbalance 
the  effect  of  the  discharge.  In  mild  and  protracted  cases,  epistazis,  when  it 
occurs  on  the  fifth  or  seventh  day,  has  often  proved  critical  and  salutary.*  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  some  epidemics  the  results  were  different 
At  Dominica,  in  1793,  a  hemorrhage  at  the  close  of  the  febrile  stage  was  re- 
garded as  a  bad  sign."  The  same  may  be  inferred  from  the  remarks  of  Arnold 
(p.  23) ;  and  Ghisholm,  as  already  seen,  speaks  of  hemorrhages  as  being  at 
all  periods  prejudicial  (i.  166). 

In  the  latter  stages,  hemorrhages  are  invariably  found  to  indicate  great 
and  imminent  danger ;  and  indeed^  except  in  a  few  instances,  the  harbingers 
of  a  fatal  termination :'  recoveries,  if  they  occur,  doing  so  but  seldom,  and 
only  under  very  particular  circumstances. 

B.  When  the  flow  of  blood  is  very  profuse,  and  the  hemorrhages  are  fre- 
quently repeated,  or  when  the  blood  oozes  drop  by  drop— from  certain  orifices 
particularly — the  jvognosis  is  less  favourable.  In  the  former  case,  they 
endanger  the  life  of  the  patient  by  the  prostration  thereby  j^roduced,  and 
indicate  a  hemorrhagic  tenancy  soon  to  be  displayed  by  the  appearance  of 
black  vomit;  in  the  latter  case,  they  indicate  an  adynamic  or  atonic  con- 
dition of  the  system,  from  which  recovery  seldom  takes  place.^ 

a  Hemorrhages  are  the  more  to  be  dreaded  when  the  blood  issuing  from  the 
vessels  is  dark,  black,  thin,  ichorous,  and  otherwise  altered  in  the  way  men- 
tioned in  a  former  chapter,  and  especially  when  the  parts  whence  it  proceeds 
have  a  raw,  sphacelated  appearance.*  When,  «i  the  contrary,  the  fluid  pre- 
serves its  healthful  character,  or  is  not'^onsiderably  altered,  a  less  unfavour- 
able prognosis  may  be  hazarded. 

D.  Hemorrhages,  whether  in  the  early  or  at  a  late  period  of  the  disease,  are 
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indicatire  of  more  danger  when  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  an  nnfayonrable 
character,  or  when  they  are  not  attended  or  followed  by  an  amendment  in  the 
condition  of  the  patient  In  the  latter  stage,  their  association  with  the  ordi* 
nary  signs  of  prostration — slow  and  weak  pnlse,  cold  skin,  hiccnp,  deliriom, 
and  especially  with  the  black  Tonut — ^mast  be  looked  npon  as  a  certain  indi- 
cation  of  a  fatal  issue;  while  in  or  abont  the  early  stage  the  prognosis  is  not 
so  generally  nnfayonrable,  especially  when  the  strength  is  not  too  much 
wasted  or  the  irritation  yery  considerable,  and  when  the  eflfdsion  of  the  Mood 
occasions  an  amelioration  to  the  existing  condition  of  the  patient. 

E.  The  preceding  remarks  apply  principally  to  epistaxis,  the  most  freqnent 
of  all  hemorrhage  in  the  disease  before  us.  Not  so  frequently  attendant  on 
fatal  cases  is  that  from  the  mouth.  Unless  the  prostration  is  yery  consider- 
able, and  the  other  symptoms  are  of  an  nnfayonrable  character,  it  does  not 
constitute  a  source  of  great  uneasiness,  eyen  when  it  appears — ^which  it.gene- 
raUy  does — at  an  adyanced  period  of  the  disease.  At  this  period,  indeed,  it 
has  been  found  (on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day)  to  constitute  a  good  sign,  and  eyen 
to  proye  critical,  especially  when  the  blood  does  not  oose  at  the  same  time 
f^om  other  parts.  On  this  subject  I  haye  already  dwelt  (in  the  chapter  on 
Hemorrhage),  and  need  say  no  more  about  it  in  this  place. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  accompanied  with  eyident  signs  of  debflity— 

small  and  weak  pulse,  cold  skin,  &c it  is  indicatiye  of  great  daoger.^    The 

menstrual  hemorrhage  is  fayourable  when  the  other  symptonw- abate.'  Beal 
nterine  hemorrhage  in  the  last  stage  is  generally  fatal,  especially  when  pro- 
fuse.* The  same  results  attend,  except  in  a  few  instances,  on  hemorrhage 
from  the  anus,  unless  it  arises  from  hemorrhoids.^ 

Hemorrhage  from  the  bladder  has  been  foond  occasionally  to  be  critical  ;* 
in  general,  howeyer,  it  is  a  symptom  of  yery  dangerous  import.'  Discharges 
of  blood  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  though  not  always  fatal,'  are  usually 
to  be  looked  upon  with  extreme  suspicion.  Eyen  a  tinge  of  blood  in  the  fluid 
ejected  from  the  stomach  at  the  commencement  of,  or  early  in,  the  attack, 
is  dangerous;  but  haematemesis  succeeding  black  yomit  must  be  yiewed 
otherwise." 

F.  As  regards  internal  hemorrhages,  it  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  pe- 
techise,  or  the  small  flea-bite  spots  which  are  usually  considered  as  such,  are 
generally  indicatiye  of  •considerable  danger,  whateyer  be  the  period  at  which 
they  may  appear.'  In  some  epidemics,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
they  haye  appeared  indicatiye  of  much  less  danger.^  By  Dr.  Bally,  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  when  they  assume  a  rose  hue,  and  disappear 

1  Rochonx,  pp.  888,  495;  Fellowes,  p.  62;  Paiiset,  p.  4i6;  Barnwell,  p.  886. 
'  Lining,  ii.  481 ;  Deyeze,  p.  81. 

"  Dftriflte,  p.  179;  Deyexe,  p.  81 ;  Roohoax,  p.  494;  Paiiset,  pp.  425,  446;  Aadoiurd, 
p.  69. 
«  Dariste,  p.  179;  Rochonx,  p.  494;  Bally,  p.  280;  Desportes,  L  167. 
i  Besportes,  i.  198. 
*  Roohoax,  p.  886,  Diet  des  Sci.  Med.,  xy.  868. 

r*»  Bally,  p.  280;  Rush,  iii.  149.  •  Blair,  p.  86. 

*  Qros,  p.  17;  Roohoax,  p.  837;  Gillespie,  p.  57.  '^  Townsend,  p.  153. 
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gradually,  they  are  favoarable;  while  they  mast  be  viewed  in  a  different  light 
when  they  are  of  a  violet  colour,  and  especially  when  black.^  Ecchymoses, 
or  stripes,  or  patches  of  a  livid,  green,  violet,  or  dark  colour,  whether  small 
or  larg^,  and  especially  when  irregular  in  form  and  size,  are  highly  dangerous, 
and  usually,  if  not  always,  portend  a  fatal  issue."  An  equally  unfavourable 
prognosis  is  to  be  drawn  from  extensive  hemorrhage  under  the  skin,  in  the 
eelinlar  membrane,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles.' 

An  unfavourable  prognosis  must  be  drawn  when  the  blood  becomes  sizy 
and  cupped,  as  these  conditions  are  indicative  of  an  inflammatory  compli- 
cation, which  enhances  the  natural  danger  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Rochoux, 
who  has  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject,  says,  in  reference  to  the  fever  of 
the  West  Indies,  that  some  individuals  in  whom  the  blood  presents  the  thin, 
jelly-like,  grayish,  and  tremulous  size,  doubtless  recover,  but  that  those  in 
whom  the  fluid  is  covered  with  a  dense  and  thick  coat  usually  perish. 
Hence,  it  is  a  favourable  sign  to  see  the  blood  deprived  of  inflammatory 
cmst,  or  to  find  the  latter  lessen  in  thickness  and  disappear  under  the  use 
of  the  lancet,  after  having  been  more  or. less  thick  during  the  first  days  of 
the  disease.  When,  on  the.  contrary,  we  find  the  crust  become  thicker  and 
denser  at  each  bleeding,  and  assume  withal  a  yellow  hue,  death  is,  as  it 
were,  inevitable.^ 

Still  mor»tl»  U  dreaded  is  the  dark,  uncoagulated,  and  dissolved  condition 
of  the  blood,  phich  occurs  in  the  advanced  periods  of  the  disease.  It  is 
usually,  if  not  always,  associated  with  symptoms  of  prostration,  and  always  of 
dangerous  import  This  wast  of  cohesion  and  dark  colour  of  the  blood  is, 
of  course,  an  unfavourable  sign  when  it  occurs,  as  it  does  sometimes,  early. 
When  the  dark  colour  of  the  fluid  disappears,  and  the  latter  brightens 
under  the  use  of  the  lancet,  tiie  indication  is  favourable. 

Free  effdsion  or  oozing  of  blood  from  wounds,  blistered  surfaces,  leech- 
bites,  &c.,  is  a  dangerous  sign. 

28.  Stamaeh.'-^The  degree  of  danger  in  the  yellow  fever,  may,  in  general, 
be  estimated  by  the  extent  and  obstinacy  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  the  almost  inevitable  attendants,  from  first  to  last,  of  the 


A.  When  occurring  to  a  great  extent  in  the  early  stage ;  when  they  manifest 
a  tendency  to  increase  and  bring  no  relief,  HKise  symptoms  indicate  consider- 
able danger,  and  are  usually  the  forerunoen  of  the  fatal  changes.  Con- 
tinued nausea  is  a  symptom  of  more  sufpicions  import  than  full  and  free 
vomiting,  unless  other  phenomena  are  favourable.' 

>  Typhus  d'Am^qne,  pp.  284,  286;  Qros,  p.  17. 

•  Jackson  (Spain),  121 ;  Lining,  it  481 ;  Etsus,  p.  289;  Rochonz,  pp.  888,  498;  Fel- 
lowM,  p.  68 ;  Cyclop.,  iL  278 ;  Gros,  17. 

•  Pariset,  p.  447 ;  Bochooz,  p.  889 ;  GillkrMt,  iL  278 ;  Catel,  p.  227. 
«  Fi^TT«  Jaune,  pp.  159-161 ;  F.  Amaril,  p.  842. 

•  Jackson,  i.  170;  H.  McLean,  p.  99;  A.  Smith,  p.  82;  Dariste,  p.  172;  Palloni,  p.  8; 
Seaman,  p.  18;  Arnold,  p.  20;  Lining,  ii.  429;  Kelly,  sit.  880;  Carrie,  p.  86;  Caillot, 


Pariset^p. 


451 ;    Bally,  p.  278 ;    Bochonz,  p.  281 ;    Rnah,  It.  88;    Diekson,  p.  858 ;    Lind,  p.  288 ; 
Jonbert,  p.  970. 
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B.  Their  advent,  increase^  and  continoance  dariag  the  second  stage — ^that 
of  remission  or  metaptosifl-*-or  their  appearance  at  that  period,  when  thej 
did  not  exist  before,  is  eqaallj,  if  not  more,  nnfavoarable.^ 

0.  Great  danger  may  be  apprehended  when  these  symptoms  are  attended 
with  an  acrid  and  boming  sensation,,  and  a  feeling  of  anxiety  at  the  pne- 
eordia.* 

D.  The  discharge  of  green  porraceoos  bile  at  the  commencement,  or  dnring 
the  first  stage  of  the  attack,  or  that  of  drinks  unchanged  or  mixed  with  ropy 
mncns,  is  indicative  of  considerable  danger.  The  ejection  of  pure  bile,  however 
large  the  quantity  may  be,  is  less  so.  The  danger  increases  when  the  matter 
C(jected  becomes  of  a  brownish  or  grayish  colour,  or  assumes  a  slate,  chocolate, 
or  sooty  tint ;  especially  when,  at  Uie  same  time,  it  is  tinged  with  blood, 
abundant  and  thick,  or,  as  we  have  seen,  when  it  connsts  of  pure  blood.* 

B.  Equal  danger,  if  not  more,  k  to  be  apprehended  from  the  discharge  by 
the  stomach  of  the  white  ropy  acid  fluid,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  fre- 
quently ejected  at  the  .dose  of  the  second  stage,  and  has  received  the  name 
of  premonitory  or  precursory  fluid  or  white  vomit.  It  is  thrown  up  occa- 
sionally, in  considerable  quantities,  and  after  much  retching,  but  though  af- 
fording much  relief  to  the  symptom,  the  effect  is  fallacions  and  the  discharge 
is  soon  succeeded  by  an  aggravation  of  the  disease.* 

F.  These  changes  are  the  forerunners  of  the  black  vomit  of  the  closing 
stage,  which,  if  not  invariably  indicative  of  approaching  death,  is,  as  already 
seen,  sufficiently  often  so  to  justify  its  being  regarded  as  a  fatal  signs;  care 
being  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  blood  thus  ejected  is  the  product  of  effusion 
from  the  gastric  vessels,  and  not  from  those  of  the  nostrils,  gums,  and  pha- 
rjTux,  swallowed  and  afterwards  thrown  up. 

G.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stomach  is  tranquil  during  the  first  stage, 
or  when  nausea  and  vomiting  have  not  been  very  troublesome ;  when  there 
is  no  vomiting  during  the  stage  of  remission;  when,  having  existed,  these 
symptoms  subside  from  the  3d  to  the  5th  day,  and  finally  disappear  (without 
the  continuance  of  epigastric  anxiety  and  pain ;  for,  in  the  latter  case,  black 
vomit  may  be  expected),  and  when  the  matter  thrown  up  consists  of  simple 
mucus,  or  yellow  or  green,  or  even  black  bile,  or  improves  in  quality,  a 
favourable  prognosis  will  be  justifiable.^ 

0.  Ilseinatemesis  succeeding  black  vomit  proves  often  a  favourable  sign, 
the  undecomposed  blood  probably  indicating,  as  Dr.  Blair  properly  suggests, 
a  cessation  of  the  acid  formation  (p.  85). 

»  Lining,  ii.  430;  Arnold,  p.  20;  Carrie,  p.  86;  Caldwell,  p.  96;  Harrison,  iL  322. 

'  R.  Jackson,  i.  171 ;  Blane,  p.  488 ;  Lempriere,  ii.  90 ;  A.  Smith,  p.  82 ;  R.  Jackson 
(Spain),  p.  121 ;  Kellj,  xiv.  880;  Gillkrest,  u.  278;  Rochoux,  p.  480?  Dariste,  pp.  172, 
178  ;  Osgood,  p.  18. 

»  Evans,  p.  234;  Lempriere,  ii.  88;  R.  Jaoksoo,  i.  170;  Rochoux,  pp.  277,  478;  A. 
Smith,  p.  32 ;  Blair,  p.  85. 

*  Blair,  p.  80. 

»  Rush,  iv.  82;  Moultrie,  p.  18;  PaUoni,  ^.  8;  (VHalloran,  p.  84;  A.  Smith,  p.  82; 
S.  Jackson,  p.  59;  Dariste,  p.  175;  Rochoux,  pp.  281,  479;  CaldweU,  p.  06;  Ralph,  iL 
71 ;  Bone,  p.  28;  Copland,  iii.  148;  Lind,  p.  284;  Ralph,  U.  77. 
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H.  The  supervention  of  a  sensation  of  hunger  in  the  last  stage,  other  nn- 
favonrable  symptoms  being  present,  is  a  fatal  sign. ' 

The  occnrrenee  of  eructation  or  explosions  of  wind  from  the  stomach  indi- 
cates a  state  of  considerable  danger." 

I.  An  extension  of  the  sensation  of  rawness  and  burning  along  the  course 
of  the  odsophagus  to  the  fauces,  is  equally  to  be  dreaded.' 

23.  BoweU. — ^A.  Obstinate  constipation,  and  insensibility  to  the  action  of 
purgatives  and  enemata,  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  are,  and  have  at  all 
times  and  everywhere  been  accounted  unfavourable  signs.* 

B.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  diarrhoea  sets  in  during  the  first  stage, 
danger  may  be  apprehended  if  the  stools  are  green,  porraceous,  brown,  dirty- 
looking,  fetid,  or  thin.  Equal  danger  is  incurred  when  stools  of  that  charac- 
ter are  obtained  by  artificial  means.* 

c.  Fears  may  be  entertained,  also,  when  evacuations  give  no  relief  in  the 
second  stage  f  or  when  diarrhoea  sets  in  towards  the  close.^ 

D.  An  unfavourable  prognosis  is  justified  when  the  stools  are  black  and 
tarry,  viscous  and  small  in  quantity ;'  or  whitish  or  clay-coloured ;"  or  muddy, 
like  turbid  coffee  or  charcoal  and  water,  with  shreds  of  mucus ;  or  like  dis- 
solved liver ;  as  well  as  when  the  matter  is  like  black,  grumous,  and  dissolved 
blood,  with  or  without  coffee-grounds,  or  like  pure  blood,  or  when  from 
black  it  becomes  red;  or  when  the  stools  are  fetid,  and  attended  with 
meteorization.^ 

The  coffee-ground  stools  above  noticed,  or  involuntary  passages  and  tenes- 
mns,  are  highly  dangerous,  the  first  two  generally  fatal,  especially  when  con- 
lected  with  typhoid  symptoms.^ 

Finally,  the  suppression  of  diarrhoea  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  is  a  sign 
of  bad  omen ;  the  result  being  generally  the  supervention  of  coma  and  other 
symptoms  of  equal  danger.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  bowels  are  freely  and  easily  opened  ;**  when 

I  Raah,  iy.  84,  49;  A.  Smith,  p.  82;  S.  Jaekson,  p.  67;  McArthar,  p.  849;  Blair, 
p.  89. 

*  R.  Jackson  (Spain),  p.  121 ;  A.  Smith,  p.  82;  Gillespie,  p.  58;  Pariset,  p.  461 ; 
Bally,  p.  278;  Rochouz,  p.  282. 

s  Kellj,  ziT.  880 ;  GiUkrest,  u.  274. 

^  Rush,  iy.  88;   Seaman,  p.  18;   R.  Jackson,  i.  172 ;   Dariste,  p.  178;   Gnnie,  p.  86; 

Blane,  p.  440;  BaUy,  p.  280;  Desportes,  L  199;  Jackson  (Spain),  120;  Chisholm,  i.  178. 

^  Gillespie,  p.  68;  Lining,  ii.  481 ;  Rochouz,  p.  284 ;  Deyeze,  p.  82 ;  R.  Jackson,  p.  178. 

*  Dariste,  p.  284.  ^  Rnah,  iy.  88. 

>  Jackson,  p.  178;  Spain,  p.  120 ;  Lining,  ii.  481 ;  Desportes,  i.  199;  Blane,  p.  440; 
Dalmas,  p.  76;  CaiUot,  p.  162;  BaUj,  p.  280;  Osgood,  p.  18;  Joubert,  p.  970;  Sayar^sy, 
p.  287 ;  Cnrrie,  p.  89 ;  Rouppe,  p.  409 ;  Dariste,  p.  76. 

*  Rash,  iy.  88 ;  Carrie,  p.  86 ;  GiUkrest,  p.  278 ;  Blane,  p.  440 ;  Kelly,  ziy.  881 ;  Os- 
good, p.  16. 

»  BaUj,  p.  280;  R.  Jackson  (Spain),  p.  120;  Dariste,  p.  176;  Gillespie,  p.  58;  McLean, 
p.  79;  KeUy,  ziy.  881;  Rochoaz,  p.  284;  Dariste,  p.  178. 
"  Gillespie,  p.  68;  Kelly,  ziy.  881 ;  Arnold,  p.  28. 
■  Deyeze,  p.  82;  Caillot,  p.  162;   Sayardsy,  p.  287. 
^  Deyeze,  p.  82;  Ralph,  IL  77. 
32 
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the  stools  are  loose  and  bilious,  or  dark  and  excremental,  ox  naturally  dis- 
charged without  being  highly  offensiye  to  the  smell,  or  when  they  are  of 
natural  consistence  and  colour,  the  prognosis  must  be  fayonrable  ;^  as,  also, 
when  from  black  the  stools  become  bi^own  ;*  when  there  is  a  free  discharge 
of  bile,  or  feculent  matter,  toward  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  day,  or  at  the 
period  of  metaptosis ;'  or  when  a  diarrhoea  sets  in  before  jaundice  has  occurred, 
or  towards  the  close  of  the  stage  of  irritation ;  such  evacuations  often  prove 
critical.* 

24.  Tongue. — The  appearance  of  the  tongue  does  not  always  afford  a  cor- 
rect indication  of  the  probable  issue  of  the  disease.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  those 
fallacious  guides  to  which  allusion  haa  been  made,  and  is  regarded  as  such  by 
every  one  conversant  with  the  yellow  fever.  Many  individuals,  even  in  cases  of 
long  duration,  go  through  the  disease  to  death  or  recovery  without  exhibiting 
any,  or  if  any,  very  inconsiderable  alteration  in  the  tongue,  which  remains 
moist,  and,  at  times,  scarcely  more  red  on  the  edges  or  furred  in  the  centre, 
than  we  find  in  health,  or  in  indispositions  of  the  most  trifling  character.' 
The  absence,  therefore,  of  those  changes  which  usually  indicate  danger  is  not 
of  very  great  valife  in  the  present  disease,  unless  when  combined  with  other 
favourable  symptoms.*  It  does  not  the  less  follow,  however,  that  the  alter- 
ations in  the  appearance  of  that  organ  described  in  a  former  chapter  fur- 
nish, when  they  do  occur,  useful  prognostical  indications. 

A.  An  unfavourable  prognostic  may  safely  be  hazarded  when  the  tongue 
is  soft,  flabby,  swollen,  covered  with  a  glutinous  saliva.^ 

B.  When  it  is  clean,  smooth,  red,  glossy,  or  shining,  whether  dry  or  moist* 
0.  When  it  is  pale  and  thin,  covered  with  a  thin  coating  throughout,  or  in 

patches,  of  white  fur — Abroad,  slightly  red  on  the  edges ;  the  red  shining 
through  the  white  fur." 

D.  When  it  is  red  on  the  edges  and  at  the  tip,  with  a  tendency  to  become 
dry  in  the  centre.*® 

E.  When  it  is  clammy,  after  the  stage  of  reaction  has  subsided." 

F.  When  it  presents  a  thick  yellow,  orange,  or  brown  coat  or  stripe  of 

»  Rochoux,  p.  286 ;  Palloni,  pp.  8,  9 ;  Stone,  vi.  663 ;  H.  McLean,  p.  102. 

*  Moultrie,  p.  16. 

»  Gilbert,  p.  78 ;  Carrie,  p.  86 ;  BaUy,  p.  280 ;  Osgood,  p.  16 ;  Copland,  iii.  143. 

*  Moultrie,  p.  16;  Dickinson,  p.  141  ;  Carrie,  pp.  23,  35;  (Fev.  of  1797),  p.  219; 
Pugnet,  p.  860 ;  Rochoux,  pp.  479,  480 ;  Devexe,  p.  46 ;  Rush,  iv.  82,  83 ;  Fontana,  p. 
73 ;  Gros,  p.  17;  Cathrall,  p.  86 ;  Maher,  p.  893  ;  Despcrri^res,  p.  71 ;  Berthe,  p.  128; 
Palloni,  p.  8 ;  Dalmas,  p.  233 ;  Monges,  ii.  68  ;  Merrill,  ix.  247 ;  Lind,  p.  285 ;  O'HaUo- 
ran,  p.  130;  Audouard,  p.  69;  Bb*n,  p.  11;  Desportes,  i.  196, 197;  Jackson,  L  160,  178; 
Blane,  pp.  412,  414;  Osgood,  pp.  14,  16;  Lempriere,  ii.  89;  Gillespie,  p.  40;  Moseley, 
pp.  448,  449,  468,  469;  Towne,  p.  22;  Gilbert,  pp.  73,  78;  H.  McLean,  p.  95;  Camot, 
p.  158;  Bally,  p.  478;  Pugnet,  p.  866. 

*  Rush,  iv.  41 ;  S.  Jackson,  p.  62.  •  Rochoux,  pp.  827,  477. 
"^  Dariste,  p  174:  Jackson  (Spain),  p.  120. 

»  R.  Jackson,  i.  168 :  Kelly,  xiv.  880 ;  Rochoux,  p.  827 ;  Copland,  iiL  148. 

*  Jackson,  p  120:  Evans,  p  244;  Pariset,  p.  461. 

»  Evans,  p.  244;  Pariset,  p.  461.  n  Harrison,  iL  822. 
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the  same  kind  in  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  when,  withal,  it  is 
dry/ 

6.  When  it  assumes  a  leaden  hne,  while  its  edges  are  red,  and  it  is  divided 
longitudinally  in  the  centre,"  or  the  colour  which  remains  after  drinking  red 
wine,  with  little  movement  in  it.' 

H.  When  it  is  rough  and  somewhat  foul — ^the  foulness  adhering  to  the  sur- 
face ;  or  when  it  is  covered  with  a  black  crust,  or  sanguineous  exudation,  or 
puckered  and  red  on  the  edges — the  danger  increasing  with  the  rapidity  of 
the  change ;  or  when  the  organ  presents  a  dark  streak  in  the  centre,  with 
white  edges.* 

I.  When  it  is  dry,  shrivelled,  rough  as  a  file,  or  red,  as  if  roasted,  with  a 
brown,  dark,  or  black  fur  in  the  centre.* 

K.  When  it  is  tremulous,  affected  with  spasmodic  movements,  difficult  to 
protrude ;  and  when  the  patient  forgets  to  draw  it  in  again.* 

L.  When  it  is,  or  becomes,  moist  and  natural,  while  symptoms  of  a  dan- 
gerous or  malignant  kind  present  themselves,  or  are  in  no  way  amended,  the 
chances  are  decidedly  against  the  patient.  Oenerally,  indeed,  the  change  is 
of  fatal  import.' 

A  favourable  opinion  of  the  issue  may  be  entertained  if  the  tongue 
retains  its  natural  appearance  and  moisture,  or  is  but  slightly  red  or  coated ; 
if  it  is  gray  or  white,  without  the  supervention  of  any  untoward  symptoms ; 
if  the  changes  it  may  undergo  are  effected  slowly  and  gradually;  or  if, 
having  been  affected  in  some  of  the  ways  mentioned,  the  organ  cleans  from 
the  edges,  loses  its  redness,  and  reacquires  its  normal  volume  and  moisture.' 

To  this  I  may  add  that  a  preternatural*  secretion  and  excretion  of  mucus 
from  the  glands  of  the  throat,  discharged,  as  Dr.  Rush  remarks,  by  an  almost 
constant  hawking  and  spitting,  is  of  favourable  omen." 

25.  Thirst. — The  absence  of  thirst,  when  combined  with  symptoms  of  a 
suspicious  or  dangerous  character,  affords  no  reasons  for  a  favourable  prog- 
nosis, as  cases  frequently  occur  in  which  the  disease  progresses  to  a  fatal 
termination  without  exhibiting  any  change  from  the  standard  of  health  in 
regard  to  the  desire  for  drii^k.  When  associated,  as  it  is  sometimes,  with  a 
dry  and  rough  tongue,  or  with  high  febrile  excitement,  the  total  absence 
or  the  existence  of  a  very  limited  degree  of  thirst,  indicates  a  state  of  con- 

•  Rush,  ir.  49;  Fellowes,  p.  61;  Kelly,  xiv.  880;  Caldwell,  p.  74. 

'  Frost,  ziii.  18 ;  H.  McLean,  p.  99 ;  Rush,  iv.  84  ;  Fellowes,  p.  68. 

•  Fellowes,  p.  68. 

«  JacksoD,  i.  166, 167 ;  Kelly,  p.  880 ;  Deveze,  p.  29  ;  Arnold,  p.  20 ;  Roohooz,  p.  476 ; 
Jackson,  p.  52. 

•  Jackson  (Spain),  p.  120;  Ib.<  Sketch,  L  166;  Arnold,  pp.  17,  20;  Gillespie,  p.  58; 


8.  Jackson,  p.  52. 

•  Jackson  (Spain),  p.  120;  Ib.<  Sketch,  L  166;  Arnold,  pp.  17,  20;  GiUespu 
Pariset,  p.  450 ;  Bally,  p.  278;  Gros,  p.  16 ;  Stone,  vL  558;  Axnold,  p.  17. 

*  Jackson,  i.  168;  Pariset,  p.  450;  Townsend,  p.  149;  Qros,.  p.  16;  McLean, 
'  Rush,  iv.  49. 


— »-  —  -»  —  — ■  — »«^    —    1  —  »i  '  »» 

'  Rush,  iv.  49. 

»  Bally,  p.  277;  Arejula,  Edinb.  J.,  i.  450;  Arnold,  p.  17;  Rocho 
McLean,  p.  102 ;  Rush,  iv.  88 ;  Harrison,  IL  821 ;  Copland,  ill.  148. 
*  Rush,  ill.  68,  and  iv.  88 ;  Osgood,  p.  14 ;  Ralph,  ii.  79. 


p.  99. 


.  17 ;  Rochoux,  pp.  825,  477;  H. 
uid.  ill.  148. 
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siderable  danger.^  An  equally,  if  not  a  more  nnfJaTonrable  prognoeis,  maj 
be  drawn  when  thirst  is  excessive,  especially  when  the  tongae  is  at  the  same 
time  natural,  or  when  this  symptom  occurs  at  a  period  at  which  it  ought  to 
haye  abated  ;*  and  when  there  is  a  constant  desire  for  drink,  with  a  smackiDg 
of  the  lips — ^the  patient  taking  little  at  a  time.' 

But,  however  dangerous  these  symptoms  may  prove,  they  are  not  &tal 
when  the  black  vomit  has  not  occurred. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  moderate  degree  of  thirsty  or  a  diminution  of  it  wben 
other  signs  are  not  of  an  alarming  character,  and  more  particularly  wbeo 
these  are  decidedly  good,  affords  room  for  a  favourable  prognosis.* 

26.  Respiration. — In  the  early  period  of  an  attack  of  yellow  fever,  sod, 
indeed,  throughout  the  progress  of  the  case,  slow  respiration,  interrupted 
and  intermixed  with  deep  heavings,  is  jusUy  regarded  as  highly  dangerooi. 
The  same  opinion  may  be  formed  when,  while  the  febrile  action  runs  high, 
there  is  a  state  of  calm,  and,  as  it  were,  still  respiration,  with  scarcely  per- 
ceptible expansions  and  contractions  of  the  chest*  Difficulty  of  breathing— 
whether  the  function  be  accelerated,  or  the  reverse — and  a  sense  of  weigM 
and  oppression  about  the  chest,  are  of  dangerous  import,  and  have  ever  beei 
BO  considered.* 

The  most  suspicious  of  all  the  conditions  of  respiratioui  as  Dr.  R.  Jackson 
has  well  remarked,  abstracted  from  conditions  that  belong  to  direct  diflo^ 
ganization  of  the  lungs,  consists  in  a  sense  of  stricture— a  dedre  to  expssd 
the  chest  without  the  power  to  effect  it,  and  without  restraint  in  doing  it  from 
a  sense  of  local  pain  or  impediment ;  more  especially  when  accompanied  bj 
a  livid  or  very  deep  crimson  of  the  countenance,  or  by  a  dnll,  torpid,  tad 
lurid  aspect  (i.  165). 

When  the  difficulty  of  breatlung  is  associated,  as  is,  indeed,  usually  tbe 

case,  with  deep  sighing  or  moaning,  the  danger  is  rendered  more  apparent' 

Tremulousness,  shrillness,  and  feebleness  or  extinction  of  the  voice,  as  well 

as  slowness  of  articulation  in  the  latter  stage,  are  very  bad,  and,  indeed,  &tal 

signs  ;^  and  a  loud  monotonous  wailing  has  properly  been  accounted  eqnsUj 

80.» 

A  dry,  hoarse,  and  sore  throat,  was  followed  by  death  in  every  esse  is 
which  it  occurred  in  Dr.  Rush's  practice  during  the  epidemic  of  1798  fif. 

1  R.  Jackson,  1.  168 ;  Roohouz,  p.  828. 

>  A.  Smith,  p.  82;  R.  Jackson,  i.  168;  Rochoux,  p.  824;  Carrie,  p.  86. 

*  R.  Jackson,  L  168. 
«  H.  McLean,  p.  102 ;  H.  Smith,  p.  82 ;  Rochoux,  p.  824. 

*  Jackson,  i.  165. 

*  Arnold,  p.  21;  Fellowes,  p.  66;  Caldwell,  p.  94;  Carrie,  p.  87;  Dariste,  p.  ITS: 
Blane,  p.  489 ;  Pariset,  p.  449;  BaUy,  p.  281 ;  Palloni,  p.  85;  Oagood,  p.  18;  Booe,p.2& 

7  Carrie,  p.  87 ;  Caldwell,  p.  95;  Kelly,  zIt.  880;  R.  Jaekaon,  L  166;  Dariate,  p.  17f: 
Arnold,  p.  21 ;  Qillkre8t,p.  278;  Blane,  p.  489;  Pariaet,  p.  449;  Rochooz,  p.  291;  Hl^ 
riaon,  ii.  132,  822. 

*  Savar^,  p.  278;  CaiUot,  p.  165;  Copland,  iiL  148;  Dariflto,  p.  179;  Coirie,  ^S7: 
Bochoaz,  p.  827. 

*  Qillkreat,  p.  278;  Roohoox,  p.  292. 
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49).     According  to  Dr.  Townsend,  the  latter  symptom  was  invariably  fatal 
at  New  York  in  1822  (p.  160). 

In  1793,  the  satne  symptom  was  regarded  in  a  very  different  light  by  Dr. 
Rnsh,  and  was  one  of  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  nse  a  salivation  in 
that  fever  (iv.  49). 

2t.  Odour  of  the  Breath. — ^We  have  seen  that  the  breath  in  the  yellow 
fever  has  often  a  peculiar,  disagreeable,  alliaceons  odonr.  This  may  serve 
as  a  nsefnl  prognostic  sign. 

"  Many  years  ago,"  Dr.  Stevens  informs  ns,  **  I  remarked  that  a  man,  named 
Benson,  who  had  long  kept  a  hospital,  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  for  the 
reception  of  sick  sailors,  was,  in  this  disease,  almost  invariably  right  in  his 
prognostics.  In  some  cases  of  this  fever,  where  the  patients  might  have 
appeared  to  a  common  observer  to  be  in  little  danger,  for  in  these  there  was 
no  local  pain  in  any  of  the  solids,  nor  any  increase  of  heat,  or  increase  of 
action  in  the  vascular  organs,  yet  he  prognosticated,  from  the  first,  that  these 
patients  would  not  live.  In  other  cases,  where  they  were  suflfering  severely 
from  violent  excitement,  he  as  pointedly  declared  that  if  these  patients  were 
well  bled  and  properly  treated,  there  would  be  no  danger.  In  one  case,  when 
I  found  him  very  positive  where  I  thought  him  wrong,  I  asked  him  by  what 
criterion  he  judged  that  he  was  so  certain  about  the  result.  He  said,  that  in 
that  fever,  he  only  required  to  smell  the  breath  to  know  whether  the  patient 
was  to  live  or  die.  That  in  cases  which  were  really  bad,  although  they  might 
not  appear  to  be  so,  there  was  always  a  peculiar  putrid  smell  in  the  breath, 
and  that  when  this  existed  to  a  certain  degree,  he  had  never  once  known 
them  to  recover."  Dr.  S.  adds  that  he  since  found  this  to  be  an  excellent, 
though  very  disagreeable  test,  but  that  he  has  known  patients  recover  who 
had  this  peculiar  odour  to  a  great  degree.* 

28.  Skin. — The  indications  furnished  by  the  skin  must  be  considered 
ander  several  heads :  1,  those  derived  from  the  temperature ;  2,  from  the 
functions;  3,  from  the  diseased  conditions  of  that  membrane. 

A.  Temperature. — A  favourable  prognosis  may  be  hazarded  when,  in  the 
early  stage,  the  skin  is  animated,  and  the  temperature  is  moderately  above 
the  natural  standard,  and  devoid  of  pungency ;  as  also  when  it  is  equably 
diffused  over  the  body,  limbs,  and  extremities,  and  continues  so  during  the 
first  forty-eight  hours,  or  beyond  the  usual  period  of  remission,  whether  or 
not  from  the  effect  of  treatment  or  other  influential  agencies.* 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  heat  is  concentrated,  deep  seated,  pungent, 
or  acrid,  and  in  excess,  or  of  the  character  denominated  ardor  mordicans; 
when  it  retains  that  character  during  several  days,  and  when  it  is  irre- 
gularly distributed  over  the  surface,  or  confined  to  the  head,  neck,  and 
breast,  the  prognosis  is  highly  unfavourable,  the  danger  increasing  in  pro- 

»  On  the  Blood,  pp.  222-8. 

*  Jackson,  i.  184;  H.  McLean,  p.  102;  Arejala,  i.  450;  Cyclop.,  ii.  277;  Ralph,  ii. 
76,  7 ;  Copland,  iu.  148. 
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portion  to  the  elevation  and  pungency  of  the  heat,  which  cannot  much 
exceed  105^  F.  without  being  followed  by  a  fatal  issue.* 

Equally  or  more  unfavourable  is  the  prognosis  when  the  surface,  in  the 
early  stage,  retains  its  natural  warmth,  or  is  cooler  than  natural,  and  imparts 
no  glow  of  warmth  to  the  hand,  the  patient,  at  the  same  time,  complaining 
of  internal  heat ;  and  when,  at  the  metaptosis,  it  becomes  suddenly  cool, 
without  free  perspiration,  and  afterwards  gradually  attains  a  temperature 
below  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  even  becomes  pretematurally  cold." 

B.  Functions  of  the  Skin. — ^Danger  may  be  apprehended  when  there  are 
dryn^is,  harshn^is  or  roughness  of  the  skin,  combined  with  considerable 
heat ;'  when  likewise  the  skin  is  damp,  clammy,  greasy,  and  torpid  or  re- 
lazed ;  and  the  perspiration,  though  copious,  is  viscous  or  adhesive  -/  when, 
withal,  the  skin  is  pale,  and  when  copious  perspiration  breaks  out  at  the 
commencemetit  of  the  attack — especially  if,  notwithstanding  the  skin  is 
hoi,  imparting  to  the  hand  the  feeling  of  a  hot  substance  sprinkled  with 
water,  and  the  other  symptoms  remain  unabated.'  The  prognosis  is  also 
unfavourable,  the  issue  doubtful,  if  not  usually  fatal,  when  at  any  time  the 
skin,  while  cool,  is  wet;  when  the  sweat  is  ''cold,  clammy,  and  partial,  or 
scanty,  and  accompanied  with  a  frequent,  small,  and  unenergetic  pulse,"  and 
other  bad  fiymptoms.  When  associated  with  the  black  vomit,  these  latter 
conditions  of  the  skin  are  of  fatal  augury.* 

The  prognosis,  on  the  contrary,  is  favourable  when,  in  the  early  stage,  and 
during  the  first  forty-eight  hours,  moderate  heat  is  combined  with  natural 
moisture  and  softness  of  the  skin  f  when,  in  mild  cases,  a  gentle  perspiration, 
occurring  early,  and  kept  up  for  a  day  or  two,  is  attended  with  an  amend- 
ment of  the  other  symptoms  ;  when,  at  the  period  of  remission,  or  from  the 
fifth  to  the  ninth  day,  and  especially  towards  morning,  perspiration  breaks 
out ;  when  it  flows  easily  without  being  forced,  and  is  copious,  warm,  and 
diffused  all  over,  diminishing  the  ardor  of  the  skin,  and  being  accompanied 
with  other  good  signs.     In  many  such  cases  perspiration  proves  critical.* 

c.  Diseases  and  other  Alterations  of  the  Skin. — Diminished  sensibility  of  the 
skin,  insusceptibility  to  irritation;  or  when,  vesication  being  attempted,  the 
parts  become  dry,  seared,  and  withered  (i?.  Jackson,  i.  184-5 ;  S.  Jackson, 

>  R.  Jackson,  i.  184-6;  lb.,  Fev.  of  Spain,  p.  87;  Gillespie,  p.  67;  Eyans,  p.  244; 
Arnold,  7,  22,  23;  Rochoux,  p.  322. 

«  Rush,  iv.  84;  Copland,  iii.  148;  Evans,  p.  244;  Pariset,  p.  449;  Kelly,  xiv.  380; 
R.  Jackson  (Spain),  p.  121,  &c. ;  Ralph,  ii.  76;  Bone,  p.  28;  Osgood,  p.  18. 

•  Rush,  iv.  84;  Jackson,  i.  184-6;  Dariste,  p.  172;  Stone,  vi.  568;  Jackson  (Spain), 
p.  12;  Lind,  p.  283:  Bono,  p.  28. 

*  R.  Jackson,  i.  186,  187;  Stone,  yi.  668;  Copland,  iii.  148;  Bone,  p.  28;  Dickson, 
p.  354. 

*  Bancroft,  p.  47;  Berthe,  p.  103;  Rochoux,  p.  322. 

•  Caillot,  p.  164;  R.  Jackson,  i.  186.  '  Cycl.,  ii.  273;  Jackson,  i.  184. 

8  Berthe,  pp.  102-3;  Rush,  iv.  33;  Pugnet,  p.  360;  Deveze,  p.  81;  S.  Jackson, 
p.  60;  Osgood,  p.  15;  Gillespie,  p.  67;  Caldwell,  p.  96;  BaUy,  p.  281 ;  Moseley,  p. 
449;  Copland,  iii.  148;  Dickinson,  p.  141;  Jackson,  i.  186;  Finlay,  p.  17;  FeUowes, 
p.  63,  note;  Ralph,  ii.  71 ;  Arnold,  p.  17. 
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pp.  52-4) ;  increased  sensibiiitj  («Sifon0,  p.  55t) ;  a  relaxed,  flaccid,  and  inelastic 
condition  of  the  skin,  are  symptoms  of  the  gravest  import — the  first  is  fatal 
(H,  Jackson,  i.  185 ;  lb.,  Fev,  of  Spaing  p.  120 ;  KeHy,  xiv.  330).  A  rash,  or 
eruption  of  a  miliary  character  upon  the  skin  ;^  boils,  or  small  abscesses ;" 
parotids,  attended  with  a  healthy  suppuration ;'  an  eruption  occurring  on  the 
fifth  and  seventh  day  upon  the  lips  and  about  the  mouth,  rising  freely,  assum- 
ing the  suppurative  process,  and  producing  pain,  are  favourable  signs.* 
When,  on  the  contrary,  these  eruptions  do  not  rise  freely,  or  when  they  turn 
hard  and  dry  (i?.  Jackson,  i.  187) ;  when  the  body  emits  the  cadaveric, 
or  peculiar  and  disagreeable  odour  mentioned  already ;'  when  anthrax, 
carbuncles,  petechise,  yibices,  and  dark  livid  patches,  aphth»,  and  local  gan- 
grenes of  the  scrotum,  penis,  &c.,  make  their  appearance,  or  when  blistered 
surfaces  become  livid,  or  cease  to  suppurate,  the  prognosis  is  unfavourable."' 

29.  Urine, — A.  When,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  urine  is  high- 
coloured,  hot,  l)uming,  and  scanty,  the  indication  is  inauspicious ;  its  great 
^antiness  being  often  the  precursor  of  suppression.'^ 

B.  Black,  or  very  dark  and  offensive  urine  is  indicative  of  considerable 
danger,  but  does  not  uniformly  portend  a  fatal  issue.^  The  same  may  also 
be  said  of  chestnut-coloured,  and  especially  of  bloody  urine,  with  or  without 
clots ;"  of  an  involuntary  discharge  of  the  fluid,  and  of  a  sediment  appear- 
ing on  the  first  or  second  day — the  danger  being  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity deposited." 

c.  Suppression  of  urine  from  a  cessation  of  secretion  has  everywhere  been 
recognized  as  a  fatal  sign,  few,  if  any  recovering  in  whom  the  symptom  pre- 
sents itself." 

»  Cycl.,  ii.  273;  Fellowes,  p.  60. 

*  Warren,  p.  17;  Desportes,  i.  198;  Gilbert,  p.  78. 

*  Desportes,  i.  198;  Osgood,  p.  15;  Townsend.  p.  153;  Blace,  p.  439;  Copland,  iiL 
148 ;  Catel,  An.  Mar.,  p.  227. 

*  H.  McLean,  p.  102;  R.  Jackson,  i.  187;  Blane,  p.  489;  Rouppe,  p.  412;  Moseley, 
p.  449;  Arnold,  p.  19;  Imraj,  liii.  83  ;  Gilbert,  p.  78. 

»  Gillespie,  p.  59;  Gros,  p.  17;  Ralph,  ii.  75;  Caillot,  p.  164;  Copland,  iu.  148;  R. 
Jackson,  i.  187. 

*  Fellowes,  pp.  56,  63 ;  Deveze,  p.  52 ;  Rochoux,  p.  498 ;  Townsend,  p.  153 ;  Copland, 
ill.  147-8;  Joubert,  p.  971  ;  Harrison,  ii.  135;  Lind,  p.  283 ;  Savar^sy,  p.  289. 

7  Dariste,  pp.  173-6;  Rochoux,  pp.  509-10;  Jackson,  i.  173;  Blane,  p.  440;  Pariset, 
p.  452 ;  Dariste,  p.  173. 

*  Rush,  iv.  34;  Osgood,  p.  13;  Jackson,  i.  174;  Blane,  p.  440;  Copland,  lii.  148; 
Dariste,  p.  173;  Pariset,  p.  441. 

*  Rush,  iy.  34 ;  Lining,  ii.  431 ;  Pariset,  p.  451 ;  Jackson  (Spain),  p.  120 ;  Arnold,  p.  23. 
«o  Lining,  ii.  429. 

"  Arejula,  p.  187;  Drysdale,  i.  136;  Rochoux,  pp.  310,  510;  Fellowes,  p.  63;  R. 
Jackson  (Spain),  p.  120;  Rufz,  p.  16 ;  Dalmas,  pp.  9,  11 ;  Desportes,  i.  199;  A.  Smith, 
p.  32;  Lining,  ii.  431 ;  J.  Clark,  p.  18;  Dubreuil,  viii.  323;  Gros,  p.  16;  Palloni,  p.  8; 
Dariste,  pp.  135,  176;  Caldwell,  pp.  82,  93;  Valentin,  p.  174;  N.  0.  1839,  p.  325; 
Cartwright,  ix.  11,  88;  Caillot,  p.  164;  Savardsy,  p.  287;  Harrison,  ii.  135,  321 ;  Ma- 
her,  p.  880;  Monges,  ii.  58;  Pariset,  p.  451;  Bally,  p.  281;  Rush,  ui.  62,  iv.  84; 
Pugnet,  p.  360;  Gilbert,  p.  79;  Baxter,  xxi.  8;  S.  Jackson,  p.  56;  Ralph,  ii.  74; 
Osgood,  p.  18;  R.  Jackson,  Sketch,  i.  174;  Velasquez,  p.  15;  Dickson,  p.  854;  Cop- 
land, iii.  148 ;  Jolivet,  p.  12 ;  Thomas,  p.  46. 
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D.  Finally,  when  tlie  arine  appears  like  senim,  with  small  particles  appa- 
rently of  lymph  floating  through  it,  the  whole  being  yery  coagolable,  without 
either  urinons  or  aromatic  odour,  and  without  urea,  death  will  ensue ;  this 
condition  of  the  fluid  being  as  fatal  as  its  suppression.^ 

£.  On  the  other  hand,  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  issue  of  the  disease  may 
often,  though  not  invariably,  be  formed,  when,  whatever  be  its  colour,  the 
urine  is  secreted  and  voided  plentifully,  naturally,  and  without  pain  in  the 
urethra." 

F.  Equally  favourable  is  the  prognosis  when  the  urine  has  no  highly  offen- 
sive odour ;'  when  it  is  thick,  turbid,  and  deposits  a  sediment  at  the  moment 
of  metaptosis,  or  when  late  in  the  attack,  it  is  sometimes  critical.*  Hopes 
may  also  be  entertained  when  the  urine  becomes  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  at 
those  periods  in  which  jaundice  is  favourable.* 

Q.  Strangury  has  also  been  found,  at  times,  to  be  a  good  sign,"  while  a 
bloody  discharge  from  the  bladder  has  sometimes  proved  critical,  especially 
when  it  is  copious,  and  ceases  soon  and  completely.^ 

H.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  though  scantiness  and  coagulability  of 
the  urine  are  highly  dangerous  signs,  the  patient  may  escape,  provided  the 
fluid  retain  its  urinous  character.' 

30.  Strength, — ^A  sudden  and  considerable  loss  of  strength  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  or  at  the  period  of  remission,  is  an  unfavourable 
sign — the  danger  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  prostration.* 
The  same  indication  is  furnished  when,  in  the  course  of  the  after  stages,  the 
prostration  is  considerable,  and  especially  when  it  is  accompanied  with  tremors 
of  the  limbs  when  moved,  and  a  tendency  to  faint  on  slight  exertion."*  When, 
however,  the  other  symptoms,  at  the  period  of  remission,  wear  a  very  favour- 
able aspect,  mascalar  debility  need  not  be  viewed  as  a  causeof  alarm,"  though, 
in  general,  the  absence  of  prostration  at  that  period  is  of  favourable  omen." 
At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  a  retention  of  muscular 
strength  mast  necessarily  be  a  good  sign,  as  many  patients  retain  a  large 
share  of  it  up  to  the  moment  of  death,  or  regain  it  during  the  latter  periods 
of  the  fatal  attack,  when  prostration  had  occurred  before.  In  the  latter 
cases,  the  exhibition  of  muscalar.  strength,  amid  other  symptoms  of  dangerous 
import,  constitutes  a  highly  unfavourable  sign. 

*  Pennell,  Med.-Cbir.  Trans.,  zzzvi.  262. 

«  Kelly,  xiy.  380;  Rochoux,  pp.  831,  612;  Blane,  p.  440;  Copland,  iii.  148;  Finlay, 
p.  17;  Gillkrest,  ii.  273;  H.  McLean,  p.  102. 
'  McLean,  p.  103. 

*  Desportes,  i.  196;  Jackson,  i.  174;  Gillespie,  pp.  67-8;  Pugnet,  p.  880;  Carrie, 
p.  37;  Osgood,  p.  16;  Townsend,  p.  166. 

*  Townc,  pp.  62-3 ;  Rochoux,  p.  609 ;  Stone,  p.  662. 

*  Kelly,  xiv.  380 ;  Rush,  iii.  207  ;  Dickson,  p.  864. 

'  Jackson  (Spain),  p.  123.  »  PenneU,  lo«.  di,  p.  252. 

»  H.  McLean,  p.  99;   Palloni,  p.  86;   Kelly,  p.  880;   Lining,  p.  429;   J.  CUrk^  p.  18; 
Osgood,  p.  13. 
•0  H.  McLean,  p.  99;  Rochoux,  pp.  806,  608;  Gilbert^  p.  79. 
"  Rochoux,  p.  308.  »  J.  Clark,  p.  18. 
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When  the  patient  lies  on  his  side,  and  draws  the  bedclothes  around  him, 
the  prognosis  is  fayonrable ;  when,  on  the  contrarj,  he  lies  on  his  back,  and 
keeps  uncovered,  or  when  he  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  with  his  head  droop* 
ing  orer,  danger  may  be  surely  apprehended.^ 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

INCUBATION. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  cause  giving  rise  to  the  yellow  fever, 
some  difference  exists  as  to  the  length  of  the  period  of  its  incubation.  By  4his 
is  to  be  understood  the  time  which  elapses  from  the  moment  of  the  effective 
action  of  the  cause  to  that  of  the  manifestation  of  the  disease — ^that  period 
during  which  the  system  tolerates  the  poison,  and  the  latter  remains  apparently 
innocuous  until  reaction  is  brought  about  by  some  intrinsic  circumstance  of 
the  depressing  kind,  or  otherwise.  The  period  of  incubation,  as  thus  defined, 
differs  from  that  which  elapses  from  the  first  moment  of  exposure  to  the  mor- 
bific agent  to  the  appearance  of  the  disease ;  for  in  many  individuals,  who, 
from  various  circumstances,  are  for  the  time,  or  permanently,  protected  from  the 
disease,  such  exposure  is  innocuous,  and  the  cause  is  eliminated  from  the  system 
without  leaving  any  traces  behind.  Nor  must  we  confound  it  with  what  Hil- 
denbrand  and  others  have  called  the  opportunity  of  the  disease — t.  e.  the 
period  characterized  by  the  phenomena  portending  to,  or  premonitory  of,  the 
outbreak  of  the  attack.  The  latter  period  is  one  of  diseased  process ;  that 
of  incubation  is  one  of  latency,  during  which  there  is  no  appreciable  mani- 
festation of  a  morbid  condition,  but  which  is  sure  to  be  followed,  sooner  or 
later,  by  the  open  development  of  the  fever.  It  may  be  said  to  terminate  at 
the  accession  of  the  other — the  opportunity — which  constitutes  part  and 
parcel  of  the  disease. 

That,  after  the  effective  impression  of  the  cause,  and  prior  to  the  manifest- 
ation of  the  morbid  product  of  that  impression,  as  exhibited  in  the  outbreak 
of  the  disease,  whether  the  attack  be  of  a  serious  or  slight  character,  some  ab- 
normal modification  takes  place  in  the  solids  or  fluid,  or  both,  is  a  point  which 
we  are  bound  to  believe.  In  ordinary  cases,  in  which  the  introduction  of  the 
cause  proves  harmless — in  which  the  individual,  though  exposed  to  its  action, 
remains  unaffected — we  mu$t  suppose  that  the  morbific  agent,  though  floating 
in  the  system,  produces  none  of  the  changes  alluded  to,  and  is  as  constantly 
thrown  off  or  eliminated  as  introduced ;  the  organs  being,  from  absence  of 
predisposition,  the  result  of  peculiarity  of  conformation,  or  of  modification  pro- 
duced by  acclimatization  or  prior  attacks,  protected  from  its  morbid  effects. 
But  in  those  in  which,  through  the  agency  of  an  exciting  cause,  or  that  of  the 

I  Harrison,  ii.  821 ;  Copland,  ilL  148. 
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intrinsic  force  of  the  poison,  the  introdnction  of  the  latter  is  followed,  after 
a  period  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  by  a  decided  attack  of  the  disease;  or 
by  the  manifestation  of  phenomena  of  a  premonitory  kind,  leading,  sooner  or 
later,  to  the  production  of  the  more  genuine  symptoms ;  or,  in  some  instances, 
subsiding  from  the  effect  of  treatment  or  the  curative  effects  of  nature — the 
idea  of  perfect  innocnousness,  during  the  period  of  latency,  is  scarcely  admis- 
sible. Were  it  otherwise,  we  would  find  it  diflScult  to  explain  how  the  morbid 
agent  could  remain  so  long — days,  and  even  weeks — ^without  being,  like  other 
foreign  bodies,  eliminated  from  the  system ;  or  how,  after  circulating  harm- 
lessly, for  a  greater  or  less  time,  in  cases  no  longer  exposed  to  its  influence, 
it  could  all  at  once  be  aroused  from  its  slumbers  and  produce  a  decided  effect 
That  in  some  instances  the  result  may  be  attributed  to  the  sadden  influence 
of  a  strong  exciting  cause,  or  a  change  in  the  constitution  fitted  to  impart 
for^e  and  activity  to  the  poison,  and  to  arouse  the  wsceptibility  of  the  organs, 
is  doubtless  true ;  but,  in  many  cases,  the  disease  breaks  oat  generally  at 
night,  some  or  many  days  after  exposure,  without  any  appreciable  exciting 
influence,  or  even  some  time  after  the  application  of  one  or  more  of  such  in- 
fluences, and  without  any  apparent  change  in  the  constitution  capable  of 
allowing  the  poison  greater  scope  of  action.  In  others,  the  exciting  cause  is 
applied  too  long  after  exposure  to  allow  us  to  believe  that  the  poison  idl  the 
while  was  harmlessly  floating  in  the  system.  In  such  instances,  therefore,  we 
must  admit  that,  during  the  period  of  incubation,  some  changes  are  produced 
in  the  system,  which,  though  inappreciable  to  the  senses,  and  patting  no  ob- 
stacles to  the  healthful  performance  of  the  functions,  are  not  the  less  real; 
and  that  these  changes  increase,  quickly  or  gradually,  till  at  last  the  disease 
finally  explodes.  But,  as  regards  the  nature  of  those  changes,  and  as  to 
what  takes  place  in  the  system  during  the  period  of  latency  of  the  poison, 
we  know,  and  can  know  nothing,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  inquire. 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  duration  of  the  period  of  incubation  is 
the  yellow  fever,  we  encounter  difficulties  of  no  inconsiderable  kind.    When, 
for  example,  we  turn  for  information  to  contagionists,  we  discover  that,  thoogh 
they  are  decided  in  their  statements  on  the  subject,  we  can  derive  but  little 
assistance  from  them  in  the  solution  of  the  problem ;  for  they  generally  take 
into  account  only  exposure  to  the  effluvia  from  the  sick,  whereas  the  sanu 
individual  may  have,  and  probably  has,  been  exposed  to  the  morbid  ioflnence 
of  the  poison  for  some  time  before  approaching  a  patient  labouring  under  tk 
disease,  and  it  is  to  that  exposure,  and  not  to  the  inhalation  of  the  ef&n^ 
issuing  from  the  sick,  that  his  attack  is  to  be  attributed.     Again,  the  period 
of  incubation  is  with  difficulty  ascertained  among  those  who  have  been  for 
some  length  of  time  in  an  infected  district,  and  continue  to  reside  there  np  to 
the  moment  of  their  attack ;  for  in  these  we  cannot  ascertain  the  precise  tiise 
at  which  the  poison,  which  they  have  imbibed  in  their  system  from  the  ontset 
of  their  exposure,  has  taken  effect.     Xay,  the  same  difficulty  presents  itself 
in  many  cases  in  which  the  individual,  after  being  exposed  for  some  time  to 
the  infection,  leaves  the  place,  and  sickens  elsewhere ;  because  he  may  hsre 
received  the  morbid  impression  several  days  before  leaving,  and  in  calcolatiog 
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from  the  period  of  his  departure  we  would  arrive  at  an  erroneous  conclusion. 
All  that  we  can  ascertain  with  certainty  in  such  cases  is,  that  the  incubation 
has  not  been  shorter  than  the  period  intervening  between  the  departure  of  the 
individual  from  the  place  of  infection  and  the  manifestation  of  the  opening 
symptoms.  The  only  instances  in  which  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
conclusion  in  the  matter  are  those  in  which  an  attack  takes  place  after  a  brief 
exposure  to  the  tainted  atmosphere,  and  thereby  enables  us  to  date  with  pre- 
cision the  period  of  infection.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  contagionists, 
admitting  the  truth  of  the  statement  regarding  the  regularity  of  the  period 
of  incubation  in  contagious  diseases,  and  its  irregularity  in  common  malarial 
fevers,  refuse,  for  reasons  easily  understood,  to  recognize  the  propriety  of 
placing  the  yellow  fever  in  the  same  category  with  the  latter,  which  they 
properly  regard  as  devoid  of  contagious  properties,  and  insist  on  including 
it  among  those  possessing  those  properties,  on  the  ground  that  in  it  the  incu- 
bative process,  so  far  from  being  of  uncertain  and  undefined  duration,  is  as 
regular  in  these  respects  as  it  is  in  the  whole  tribe  of  contagious  diseases. 

On  this  subject,  however,  facts  lend  no  support  to  the  theory ;  for,  under 
whatever  circumstances  the  disease  may  appear,  the  period  of  incubation  in 
tiie  yellow  fever  varies  somewhat  in  different  cases.  In  this  respect,  indeed, 
the  disease  allies  itself  to  those  arising  from  malarial  effluvia,  while  it  differs 
in  DO  small  degree  from  such  as  are  contagious,  in  the  greater  number,  if 
not  all,  of  which  the  period  of  latency  is  generally  well  marked  and  de- 
fined. Thus,  Sir  W.  Pym  states,  in  regard  to  the  epidemic  of  Gibraltar 
in  1804,  that  "the  fourth  day  was  generally  the  time  the  contagion  seemed 
to  require  to  show  itself,"  and  that  **this  was  ascertained  most  positively  in 
innumerable  instances"  (p.  24).  But  it  will  be  easy  to  show,  on  the  testimony 
of  contagionists  themselves,  that  on  this  point,  as  indeed  on  most  others 
connected  with  the  disease.  Sir  William  has  greatly  erred.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  perhaps  be  hazardous  to  found  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  non- 
contagious character  of  yellow  fever  on  the  irregularity  as  regards  the  limit 
of  time  within  which  it  shows  itself  after  infection,  and  on  the  difference  of 
results  observed  in  that  respect  in  diseases  possessing  contagious  properties, 
inasmuch  as  experience  shows  that  the  period,  though  more  fixed  in  the  latter 
than  in  malarial  non-contagious  fevers,  is  not  so  precisely  thus  as  not  to  admit 
of  considerable  latitude.  Keasons  may  also  be  found  for  believing  that  though 
in  the  yellow  fever  the  length  of  the  incubative  process  varies  more  than  it 
generally  does  in  some  truly  contagious  diseases,  it  does  not  do  so  more  evi- 
dently than  in  others  that  non-contagionists  of  the  purest  water  regard  as 
communicable  from  the  sick  to  the  well ;  and  that,  whatever  time  may  elapse, 
in  yellow  and  other  malarial  fevers,  between  the  period  of  exposure  and  the 
manifestation  of  the  symptoms,  the  incubative  process  is  governed  by  much 
the  same  laws  as  govern  the  period  of  latency  of  all  other  morbid  poisons. 
To  this  subject,  attention  will  be  called  as  we  proceed. 

Whatever  be  the  place  where  the  yellow  fever  shows  itself,  instances  of 
short  incubation  are  frequently  noted.  Ferguson  says  of  Monk's  Hill: 
"It  was  the  duty  of  the  white  troops,  in  both  forts,  to  take  the  guard  and 
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duties  of  the  dock-yards  among  the  marshes  below :  and  8o  pestiferoas  wa8 
their  atmosphere,  that  it  often  occurred  to  a  well-seasoned  soldier,  mounting 
the  night-guard  in  perfect  health,  to  be  seized  with  furions  delirium  while 
standing  sentry,  and  when  carried  back  to  his  barracks  on  Monk's  Hill,  to 
expire  in  all  the  horrors  of  the  black  Tomit,  within  less  than  thirty-six  honn 
of  the  first  attack."* 

Strangers  who  arrived  at  Gibraltar  during  the  epidemic  of  1804,  were,  in 
seyeral  instances,  attacked  on  the  second  and  third  day  after  their  landing.* 
Mr.  Amiel  says,  indeed,  that  people  were  seized  on  the  first  day  of  their 
landing  f  and  from  this  and  the  fact  that  persons  who  fled  from  the  gairi- 
son  were  taken  ill  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  many  days  after,  he  is  induced  to 
believe  that  the  disease  may  be  excited  into  action  at  any  time  from  the  fint 
moment  of  exposure  to  a  period  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  Arejula  regarded  the 
incubative  process  as  varying  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  sometinies 
extending  to  two  or  three  days,  in  a  few  to  six  or  seven,  and  even  as  late  as 
thirty  or  fifty  days.*  According  to  Drs.  Pariset,  Bally,  and  Fran9ois,  the  pe- 
riod of  incubation  at  Barcelona,  in  1821,  appeared  very  short.  **  We  have,'' 
they  say,  "  very  strong  reasons  to  suspect,  and  those  reasons  are  founded  ob 
facts,  that  this  period  does  not  exceed  twenty-four  hours,  or  three  days,  it 
most.  More  commonly,  indeed,  it  is  terminated  in  six  or  eight  honn" 
(p.  48t ).  Dr.  Mazet,  who  was  a  member  of  the  commission  sent  to  BarcdooB, 
arrived  there  on  the  9th  of  October,  and  sickened  on  the  12th.  Dr.  Pariset 
remarks,  in  reference  to  this  case,  that  the  incubation  conld  not  have  been  of 
longer  duration  than  twenty-four  hours ;  because  Dr.  Mazet  had  not  sees 
patients  before  the  11th  (p.  488).  This,  however,  is  begging  the  quesdoo 
of  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease.  Thinking,  as  we  must  do,  that  his  ap- 
proaching the  sick  had  no  influence  on  the  event,  we  perceive  that  the  incu- 
bation could  not  have  been  longer  than  three  days,  as  he  was  not  exposed  to 
the  infected  air  of  the  city  before  the  9th.  On  the  same  occasion,  some  of  the 
individuals  sent  to  the  Hospital  of  Observation,  were  taken  sick  on  the  first 
day,  some  on  the  seventh  or  eighth,  and  others  were  attacked  as  late  as  the  fi^ 
teenth  day.'  Dr.  Riseuno,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Burnett,  relative  to  the  yeDof 
fever  observed  by  him  at  Carthagena,  in  1804, 1810, 1811,  and  1813  remarks, 
that  in  those  who  exposed  themselves  to  the  action  of  the  poison,  and  after- 
wards withdrew  to  some  distance,  the  disease,  if  they  were  infected,  made 
its  appearance  within  the  space  of  twenty  days  exactly.  At  the  expiratioo 
of  this  period,  they  were  perfectly  safe.*  Dr.  John  Hunter,  long  ago,  called 
attention  to  the  variableness  of  the  time  which  .elapsed  in  the  West  Indian 
yellow  fever,  between  exposure  and  sickness.  The  men  on  the  watering  set- 
vice,  he  remarks,  were  not  all  taken  ill  at  the  same  time :  ''Some  fail  sick  the 
first  or  second  day,  and  others  not  till  several  days  after  they  have  ceased  to 
be  exposed  to  the  cause  of  fever,  by  returning  on  boaid  of  ship"  (p.  152). 

»  Marsh  Poison,  in  Vol.  of  RecollectionB,  pp.  194,  6. 

«  Pym,  p.  24 ;  Bancroft,  p.  249.  »  Johnson,  p.  278. 

*  Pariset  (Feyer  of  1819),  p.  10.  »  Aadouard,  p.  423. 

*  Bornett,  p.  240. 
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''Some  haye  embarked  on  board  of  ship  ia  good  healUi,  and  have  been  seized 
after  ten  or  fourteen  days,"  and  ''examples  in  this  way  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  of  the  fever  appearing  three  weeks  after  ceasing  to  be  exposed  to 
the  cause  of  it"  (p.  153). 

In  speaking  of  fevers  from  bad  air,  among  which  he  includes  yellow  feTer, 
Lind  says:  " From  comparing  many  instances  of  people  who  have  slept  on 
shore  during  the  sickly  season — and,  in  consequence  of  it,  who  alone  have 
been  taken  ill  out  of  a  whole  ship's  company,  then  lying  in  an  open  road — it 
appears  that  some  are  immediately  seized  with  the  sickness  or  delirium ;  many 
are  not  seized  with  them  tUl  they  have  been  on  board  for  two  or  three  days; 
Beyeral  have  been  only  slightly  indisposed  for  the  first  five  or  six  days ;  and, 
in  a  few,  the  symptoms  of  indisposition  have  not  appeared  before  the  tenth 
or  twelfth  day"  (pp.  201,  202).  "  I  have  known,"  he  says,  "  the  whole  of  a 
boat's  crew  seized  next  morning  after  sleeping  near  the  mangrove  bushes, 
which  are  frequently  found  along  the  sides  of  the  rivers  of  the  torrid  zone" 
(pp.  78,  81).  Dr.  Wallace,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  opinion  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  disease  does  not  show  itself  until  at  least  ten  or  twelve  days 
after  the  morbid  impression  has  been  received ;  that  ofbener  it  is  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks;  and  that  even  a  later  period  is  not  uncommon  (p.  2t3). 
Dr.  R.  Jackson  states,  that  a  detachment  of  Dutch  artillery  arrived  at  Port 
aa  Prince  in  Aug^.  The  men  had  all  been  w%ll  during  the  passage  from 
England.  On  the  night  after  landing,  eight  men  were  attacked,  seven  of 
whom  with  fever  {OvtUnes^  p.  tt).  In  other  cases,  he  thinks  the  disease  at- 
tacks much  later — on  the  seventh  or  fourteenth  days,  or  even  six  weeks  or 
two  months  after  expoture  (p.  247).  > 

M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^  cites  a  case  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  possi- 
bility of  a  very  prolonged  latency.  The  patient,  a  sailor,  embarked  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1809,  at  Fort  Royal,  Martinique,  and  left  St  Pierre  on  the  14th. 
Daring  the  interval,  he  was  not  ashore.  He  sickened  at  sea  on  the  Ist  of 
April.  If  we  suppose  he  carried  the  seeds  of  the  fever  from  the  former 
place,  the  incubative  process  was  of  twenty-eight  days — if  from  the  latter,  of 
seventeen  days.  But,  as  the  disease  does  not  appear  to  have  existed,  ex- 
cept sporadically,  at  St.  Pierre,  and  as  the  individual  was  not  on  shore  there, 
we  may  presume  he  imbibed  the  poison  at  Port  Royal,  where  the  fever  was 
prevailing  at  the  time"  (p.  123).  At  Demerara,  in  1837,  Dr.  Blair  wit- 
nessed instances  of  individaals  dying  of  the  yellow  fever  within  one  week 
of  their  arrival  in  the  colony — ^having  been  attacked  within  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  after  exposure  to  the  foul  air  of  the  place.  He  mentions  the  case 
of  a  mother  and .  two  daughters  who  embarked  on  board  of  ship  and  were 
exposed  to  river  influence  only  the  night  previous  to  departure ;  all  in  good 
health.  They  sickened  at  sea  fourteen  days  after  (p.  69).  In  a  case  men- 
tioned by  the  same  writer,  the  individual  was  exposed  to  an  infected  locality 
on  Friday,  and  sickened  on  Sunday  (p.  69).  In  the  case  of  a  Dr.  Reed,  the 
period  was  the  same.  In  another  case,  the  period  seemed  extended  to  four 
months  (pp.  69,  70).  Bancroft  states  that  the  disease  not  uncommonly  at- 
tacked on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  exposure ;  but  oftener  on  the  ninth, 
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twelfth,  or  fifteenth  day  (p.  238).  Chishobn,  on  the  contrary,  found  that 
whatever  the  predisposing  cause  might  be,  the  contagion  always  acted  within 
four  days  from  its  application  to  the  body — ^in  six,  twenty-four,  or  forty-eight 
hours ;  in  others,  not  before  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  day — ^the  whole 
affording  a  medium  length  of  two  days.*  Others  have  stated  the  period  to 
vary  from  two  to  twelve  days — ^possibly,  sometimes  longer."  M.  Bertulos, 
who  saw  disease  in  the  West  Indies,  limits  the  period  to  from  three  to  eight 
days,  and  affirms  that  it  never  extends  beyond  three  weeks.'  Dr.  Stevens,  ak), 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  true  yellow  fever,  which,  in  accordance  with 
his  views  respecting  its  origin  and  nature,  he  denominates  African  typhus, 
states  that  it  never  produces  its  effects  previous  to  the  fourth  day,  and  that 
he  has  known  some  well-marked  cases  in  which  the  poison  being  applied  in 
a  less  concentrated  form,  the  individuals  were  not  attacked  until  twelve  days 
had  elapsed  after  exposure.*  According  to  Dr.  Finlay,  the  average  of  the 
stage  or  period  of  incubation  is  from  six  to  ten  days  (p.  11). 

In  New  York  in  1822,  according  to  Dr.  Townsend,  the  period  of  incnba- 
tion  was,  for  the  most  part,  from  three  to  six  days  (p.  288).  Dr.  Harrison, 
of  New  Orleans,  remarks,  that  persons  who  arrive  in  that  city  during 
an  epidemic,  from  the  healthiest  region,  even  by  the  ocean,  are  snbjeet 
to  attack  on  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  or  even  as  early  as  the  third  daj, 
after  their  arrival.  Cases^f  attack  on  the  third  day  were  not  uncommoa 
during  the  epidemic  of  1837.*  Dr.  Merrill,  lately  of  Natchez,  and  now  of 
Memphis,  in  a  letter  with  which  he  favoured  me  on  the  subject  (Sept  6, 
1850),  states  that  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis,  in  1820,  several  persons  arrived 
when  the  disease  was  at  its  height,  and  were  taken  sick  in  twenty-four  honn. 
"  The  disease  was  epidemic,  I  think,  in  1827,  at  a  plantation  three  miles  from 
Natchez,  when  several  white  persons  died  with  black  vomit,  and  every  sool 
on  the  place  had  the  disease ;  and  it  had  actually  ceased  to  exist  when  % 
white  woman  of  about  thirty-five,  enjoying  fine  health,  arrived  there  from 
Cincinnati,  slept  one  night,  and  the  succeeding  night  was  attacked  bj  the 
disease,  and  died  in  forty-eight  hours."  Dr.- Merrill  states,  that  according 
to  his  recollection,  the  disease  at  Natchez  mostly  occurred  from  the  third  to 
the  eighth  day  after  exposure^ — that  he  has  attended  persons  at  each  of  these 
periods.  He  has  known  of  none  which  have  occurred  sooner  than  thm 
days ;  while,  it  is  believed  by  some  persons,  that  cases  have  occurred  as  late 
as  twelve  or  thirteen  days.  He  once  attended  an  individual,  who  was  at- 
tacked at  Natchez  on  the  fourteenth  day  from  his  departure  from  New  0^ 
leans,  where  the  disease  prevailed  epidemically. 

Similar  observations  have  been  made  in  this  city.  In  his  account  of  the 
epidemic  of  1793,  Dr.  Rush  says:  "  The  seeds  of  the  fever,  when  receired 
into  the  body,  were  generally  excited  into  action  in  a  few  days.  I  met  witli 
several  cases  in  which  they  acted  so  as  to  produce  a  fever  on  the  same  dar 

1  Manual,  p.  198.  *  Med.-Chir.  Rev.  and  Joom.,  i.  895. 

*  M^m.  sur  I'lntoxication  Miasmatique,  p.  89. 

<  Stevens  on  the  Blood,  p.  285.  *  New  Orleans  Joom.,  March,  1817,  p.  561 
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in  which  they  were  received  into  the  system ;  and  I  heard  of  two  cases  in 
which  they  excited  sickness,  fainting,  and  fever  within  one  honr  after  the 
persons  were  exposed  to  them.  I  met  with  no  instance  in  which  there  was  a 
longer  interval  than  sixteen  days  between  their  being  received  into  the  body 
and  the  production  of  the  disease"  (iii.  48).  In  1798  it  was  observed  that 
some  went  ont  of  the  city  bat  one  day  previous  to  being  attacked.  But 
generally  they  were  attacked  about  three,  and  sometimes  six  days  after.  In 
some  instances,  the  disease  was  not  taken  till  they  had  been  out  ten,  twelve, 
sixteen,  and  even  twenty-one  days.*  From  all  the  facts  I  have  myself  been 
enabled  to  collect,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  though  sometimes  very  short,  and 
at  others  very  long,  the  period  of  incubation  in  yellow  fever  usually  varies 
from  five  to  ten  days. 

Thus  it  will  appear,  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  period  of  incubation  in 
the  yellow  fever  is  very  various ;  that  some  systems  can,  for  a  long  period, 
throw  off  or  resist  the  morbific  agency,  while,  with  others,  exposure  the  most 
casual  and  temporary,  produces  immediate  effect,  the  interval  varying,  as  it 
would  appear,  in  different  epidemics,  and  among  different  individuals  during 
ihe  same  epidemic,  and  extending  from  twenty-four  hours  to  twenty  or  more 
days,  in  some  to  several  weeks,  and  in  a  few  to  several  months.  In  this 
respect  it  approximates,  as  already  remarked,  to  marsh  and  other  malarial 
fevers.  Dr.  Bryson  (p.  161),  remarks,  in  relation  to  the  African  fever, 
that  on  board  of  the  ship  Wanderer,  the  boats  of  which  had  been  detached 
np  the  rivers  Nunez  and  Pongor,  with  but  five  exceptions  the  attacks  took 
place  within  a  fortnight  after  the  men  had  returned  to  the  ship.  In  other  in- 
stances, the  attack  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  on  the  twelfth,  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  twenty-second  day  (p.  152-3,  233).  The  yellow  fever  aUies 
itself  also  to  the  ordinary  remittent  bilious  fevers  of  this  and  other  countries; 
to  typhoid  fever ;  to  the  oriental  plague ;  and,  indeed,  to  most  zymotic  dis- 
eases of  a  really  or  supposed  contagious  and  of  a  non-contagious  character, 
in  all  of  which  the  incubative  process  is  usually  restricted  within  much  the 
same  limits  observed  in  the  former.  But,  though  such  may  be  the  fact  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  instances  are  not  uncommon  in  which  the  period  of 
incubation  in  malarial  fevers  particularly,  has  extended  considerably  beyond 
the  farthest  limits  assigned  to  it  in  the  yellow  fever.  Examples  in  point  are 
found  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  John  Hunter,  of  Bancroft,  Blane,  Williams, 
Ferrus,  Paterson,  Boudin,  Anderson,  Lee,  Chapman,  Drake,  and  others. 
They  have  been  referred  to  in  detail  in  another  place  by  the  author  of  the 
present  work,'  and  will  again  be  reverted  to  in  a  future  chapter. 

The  late  Dr.  R.  Jackson  was  of  opinion  that  the  aptitude  to  receive  the  mor- 
bific impression  of  the  cause  of  fever  takes  place  more  at  particular  periods 
than  at  others;  that  it  manifested  itself  more  frequently  about  the  fourteenth 
day  after  commnnic|ition  with  an  infected  source ;  and  that  it  is  observed  chiefly 

<  Condie  and  Folwell,  p.  97. 

*  Pneumonia :  its  supposed  Connection,  Pathological  and  Etiological,  with  Autumnal 
Fevers,  &o.,  p.  881,  &o. 
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at  Beptenary  periods,  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  twenty-first  day,  &c.,  from  the 
lime  of  exposnrew  Thk  opinion  he  based  npon  the  results  of  his  own  ob- 
servations ''made  npon  numerous  bodies  of  men;  npon  healthy  men  placed 
as  attendants  in  infected  hospitals,  and  npon  healthy  soldiers  sent  to  concen- 
trated sources  of  endemic  fevers.  Among  such,  fever  scarcely  ever  appeared 
before  the  seventh  day,  commonly  not  before  the  fourteenth,  and,  in  numerous 
instances,  not  till  the  expiration  of  six  weeks,  or  even  two  months,  though 
the  cause  of  disease,  during  this  time,  was  ordinarily  in  great  activity" 
( Outline,  pp.  247-8).  Whether  this  doctrine,  which  applies  as  well  to  re- 
mittent and  intermittent  aa  to  yellow  fever,  which  Dr.  Jackson  continually 
confounds  together,  will  bear  the  test  of  observation,  time  must  determine. 
Sufficient  is  it  for  our  present  purpose  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that, 
should  the  statement  of  Dr.  Jackson'  and  others,  relative  to  the  period  of 
attack  after  exposure,  be  well  founded,  it  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  period  of  latency  and  the  septenary  revolutions  of  the 
system,  so  far,  at  least,  aa  thernumber  of  those  revolutions  have  been  counted. 
To  this  I  must  add,  that  individuals  who  relapse  with  fevers,  do  so,  in  all 
probability,  in  consequence  of  the  cause  not  being  completely  eliminated  from 
their  system,  and  remaining  in  a  latent  state  during  the  period  of  exemption. 
If  this  be  admitted,  and  we  find  that  these  relapses  take  place  at  regular  sep- 
tenary periods,  and  if  we  bear  in  mind  .the  reasons  assigned  for  considering 
the  period  of  the  recurrence  or  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  critical  efforts  of  the  system,  as  being,  in  like  manner,  regulated  by  the 
law  of  septininry  revolution,  we  would  appear  to  be  justified  in  inferring  that 
the  process  of  latency — ^intimately  allied,  sa  it  is,  to  the  other  phenomena — 
must  also  be  under  the  control  of  the  same  law. 

Dr.  Bancroft  is  of  opinion,  that,  ctBteris  paribus,  the  disease  will  be  most 
violent  in  those  cases  where  it  appears  soonest  after  the  morbid  cause  has 
been  applied  to  the  body ;  and  that  the  rapidity  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity,  and  concentration,  and  force  of  the  noxious  miasm  (p.  243).  The 
same  view  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Merrill,  and  several  other  physicians 
of  this  country.  By  others,  however,  it  has  not  been  found  to  stand  the  test 
of  experience,  not  only  as  regards  the  yellow,  but  also  the  concentrated  fever 
of  the  African  coast ;  long  incubation  not  being  followed  always  by  mild 
attacks,  and  the  severity  of  the  disease  not  always  arguing  a  short  period  of 
latency.  By  Dr.  Wallace  attention  has  also  been  called  to  the  fact,  that 
the  period  at  which  the  disease  shall  break  out,  does  not  appear  at  all,  or  at 
least  in  any  material  degree,  to  depend  npon  the  length  of  time  the  patient 
has  been  exposed  to  the  poison-7-exposure  for  one.  night,  or  even  less,  being 
followed  by  fever  as  certainly,  as  soon,  and  as  violently,  as  if  the  exposure 
had  been  greatly  prolonged.^  Experience  here  and  elsewhere  would  seem 
to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Much  may  probably  depend,  as  regards  the  duration  of  the  incubative 
process,  on  the  age,  sex,  temperament,  race,  and  state  of  health  of  the  indi- 

>  Edinb.  Med.  J.,  zIyL  278. 
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Tidnaly  the  period  of  the  epidemic  at  which  the  cases  occarredy  Ac.  In  t&e 
oriental  plagne,  these  circamstances  have  been  found  to  ezocise  an  inflnence 
in  that  respect,  and,  from  analogy,  we  maj  presume  that  the  same  occnrs  in 
the  yellow  fever ;  bat,  so  far,  the  question  has  not  been  ascertained  by  posi- 
tiTC  obserration. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
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The  reader  need  scarcely  be  informed,  that  the  yellow  fever,  wherever  it 
has  assumed  the  epidemic  form,  has  fully  established  its  claims  to  being 
classed  among  the  most  formidable  diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is 
liable.  This  is  true  whether  we  view  it  in  reference  to  the  changes  it  very 
generally  occasions  in  the  domestic  arrangements  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
exposed  population ;  to  the  great  sacrifices  of  interest  and  comfort  it  entsila 
on  these — ^the  necessary  effects  of  the  interruption  or  cessation  of  commercial 
and  other  pursuits ;  of  the  abandonment  of  home  and  of  the  sundering  of 
ordinary  ties  and  occupations — ^to'  the  perversion  of  the  better  feelings  of  our 
nature,  to  which  it  too  often  gives  rise ;  or  to  the  immense  loss  of  life  it  occa- 
sions, as  well,  proportionately,  to  the  amount  of  the  popuitttftfii  at  large  as 
to  the  number  of  the  sick.  In  this  latter  respect,  no  disease,  thg  Uaek  plague 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  our  own  days  excepted, 
can  compare  with  it.  The  oriental  pestilence  itself,  though  it  occasioned,  a 
century  or  two  ago,  a  frightful  mortality  throughout  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
though  it  has  given  rise,  up  to  this  day,  at  each  epidemic  return,  to  a  mortality 
equally  large,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  individuals  attacked,  did  not, 
at  the  time  of  its  widest  diffusion,  or  if  it  did  has  long  since  ceased  to  pro- 
duce, as  great  a  loss  as  has  resulted  from  the  disease  in  question.  It  is,  and 
has  ever  been,  more  circumscribed  in  regard  to  the  sphere  of  its  prevalence, 
and  has  appeared  less  frequently,  even  in  its  more  legitimate  localities. 
Whfle  the  yellow  fever  has,  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  been  viewed  as  an 
object  of  dread,  and  a  fruitful  source  of  public  and  individual  distress  wher- 
ever it  has  prevailed  epidemically,  a  statement  of  the  events  noticed  during  the 
several  visitations  of  the  disease  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  will  show  that, 
besides  entailing  on  the  population  at  large  all  the  ills  and  inconveniences  to* 
which  I  have  adverted,  it  has  here  exercised  its  destructive  power  to  an 
almost  unprecedented  extent. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  more  enlightened  views  felative  to  the  origin, 
mode  of  propagation,  and  means  of  prevention  of  the  disease,  entertained 
here  at  present  by  the  members  of  the  profession,  and  which  have,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  forced  their  way  to  the  attention  of  the  city  auUiorities,  and  of 
the  more  influential  classes  of  the  community,  have  led  to  the  adoption  and 
83 
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enforcemeafe  of  samtarj  regolations  which,  aided  as  thej  are  by  the  restricted 
ana  of  the  infeiM  localities,  hare  tended  latterly  to  render  the  mortality 
less  eztensire  than  it  was  in  the  early  epidemics,  and  still  condnnes  to  be  in 
other  places,  and  thereby  to  lessen  the  alarm,  distress,  and  pecnniaiy  loss 
experienced  in  calamities  of  the  sort.  Bnt  although  the  disease  has  by  snch 
means  been  shorn  of  a  large  share  of  its  power  of  diflfnsion  and  rendered  less 
formidable  in  an  epidemical  point  of  Tiew,  experience  has  bnt  too  plainly 
shown  that  it  has  inyariably  assumed,  in  this  city,  its  most  malignant  form; 
that  when  once  fturly  established,  it  has,  CTcn  under  the  most  faToorable  cir- 
cumstances, been  the  source  of  considerable  suffering  among  a  large  portion 
of  the  population;  and  that  while  the  number  of  cases  has  doubtless  been 
rendered  much  smaller  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  the  disease  has 
occasioned,  in  the  later  epidemics,  as  large  a  mortality,  proportionately  to 
the  numbers  attacked,  as  it  did  in  early  times. 

Omitting  here  a  consideration  of  the  many  other  calamitous  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  malignant  fever  in  question,  I  propose  to 
present  a  brief  survey  of  the  mortality  to  which  it  has  given  rise  on  various 
occasions,  both  in  the  aggregate  of  deaths  recorded,  and,  as  often  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  in  the  proportion  of  these  to  the  number  affected.  The 
subject  is  one  of  no  ordinary  interest,  as  it  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  posi- 
tion which  the  yellow  fever  of  this  city  has  occupied  in  respect  to  malignancy 
and  its  power  of  destruction  at  the  several  periods  of  its  prevalence>  as  well 
as  the  difference  between  it  on  those  points,  and  the  same  fever  as  it  has 
shown,  and  continues  to  show  itself,  in  other  parts  of  our  country  and  in 
foreign  lands.  . 

To  those  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  such  a  comparison,  so  far 
as  most  of  our  epidemics  are  concerned,  can  only  be  approximative.  In 
early  times,  no  records  were  here  kept  of  the  number  of  deaths  occasioned 
by  the  disease,  or  if  they  were,  they  have  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  state- 
ments handed  down  to  us  consist,  generally,  of  little  more  than  the  surmises, 
or  rough  estimates  of  contemporary  writers.  At  a  later  period,  a  knowledge 
of  the  number  of  burials  was  obtained  from  the  returns  of  the  various 
churches ;  while,  subsequently,  a  register  of  the  deaths  was  kept  by  the  sani- 
tary authorities  of  the  city.  But  at  no  time,  if  we  except  a  few  epidemic 
seasons,  are  we  informed  officially  of  the  number  of  individuals  affected  with 
the  reigning  disease ;  owing  to  which  we  are  left  in  the  dark  relative  to  the 
proportion  of  deaths  to  recoveries,  or  must  reach  that  knowledge  by  cir- 
cuitous and  consequently  unsatisfactory  processes.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
accounts  of  the  disastrous  epidemic  of  1793,  and  of  some  subsequent  years, 
the  number  of  admissions  and  deaths  at  the  fever  hospiUd  are  recorded.  But 
cases  so  admitted  constitute  only  a  fractional  portion  of  the  whole  number  of 
sufferers,  and  the  record  in  question,  though  serviceable  in  leading  us  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  fatal  issue  of  the  disease  among  the  inmates  of  that 
establishment  at  a  particular  season,  cannot  enable  us  to  arrive  at  satisfactory 
and  correct  conclusions  relative  to  the  same  issue  in  the  city  at  large,  where 
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experience  has  shown  that  the  mortality  was  sometimes  greater,  and  at  othen 
smaller,  than  in  the  wards  of  the  former.  K 

Nor  are  we  more  snccessfnl  in  onr  end^vonrs  to  coHect  precise  and  accn- 
rate  information  on  this  snbject  in  other  parts  of  this  country  and  in  foreign 
regions ;  for  while  in  some  places  and  on  sOme  occasions,  the  requisite  details 
are  carefnllj  noted,  it  more  frequently  happens— in  situations  too  where  a 
different  course  might  naturally  have  been  anticipated — ^that  the  information 
afforded  is  not  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  the  scientific  inquirer.  Nevertheless, 
limited  as  the  materials  at  our  command  often  are,  enough  can  be  collected, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

The  number  of  deaths  reported  to  have  occurred  from  the  fever,  during 
the  epidemic  of  1699,  when  the -population  of  the  city  did  not  exditod  3,800, 
amounted  to  no  less,  according  to  the  writel^  of  the  period,  than  220,  or  one 
in  17.3  of  the  entire  number  of  residents.  While  the  infant  city,  then  in  the 
17th  year  of  its  existence,  was  thus  sustaining  a  loss  which,  due  regard  being 
paid  to  the  limited  amount  of  its  population,  must  be  viewed  as  very  consider- 
able, the  mortality  in  proportion  to  the  number  attacked,  appears  to  have 
been  unusually  large.  On  this  subject,  however,  we  have  not  the  means  to 
arrive  at  positive  conclusions,  for  we  nowhere  find  mention  of  the  number  of 
those  that  were  affected  with  the  disease.  Story  (p.  221),  in  the  brief  notice 
he  has  left  of  this  epidemic,  states  that  few,  if  any,  houses  Were  free  from  the 
sickness ;  and  as  the  number  of  these,  including  stored  and  public  buildings, 
amounted  to  about  six  hundred,  we  may  presume  that  the  number  affected 
did  not  exceed  five  hundred.  This  is  the  more  probable,  as  by  another  writer, 
Monington,^  we  are  told  the  disease  was  of  a  highly  malignant  and  fatal  cha- 
racter, few  liring  seven  days  after  they  were  taken  sick,  and  very  few  recover* 
ing.  Supposing  the  estimate  correct,  the  mortality  must  have  amounted  to 
one  in  2.3. 

The  loss  during  the  more  circumscribed  epidemics  in  1741,  1744,  and 
1747,  is  involved  in  too  much  obscurity  to  be  used  as  an  object  of  compari- 
son. Lind,  on  the  voucher  of  an  anonymous  letter-writer,  states  it  to  have 
amounted,  in  the  former  year,  to  200,  and,  as  was  mentioned  in  an  early  part 
of  this  volume,  Mr.  Peters  states  it  as  not  exceeding  250.  They  are,  how- 
ever, our  only  authorities  on  this  subject ;  and  their  statements  are  doubtless 
as  conjectural  as,  and  not  more  authentic  than,  those  concerning  the  loss 
occasioned  by  other  early  epidemics  everywhere.  But  admitting  them  to  be 
correct,  and  bearing  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  population  in  1741 
conld  not  have  reached  above  10,000,  it  will  follow  that^  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  the  loss  was  about  one  in  fifty.  Of  the  number  attacked  and  of  the 
ratio  of  mortality  among  the  sick,  we  can  ascertain  nothing.  Nor  are  we  better 
informed  respecting  the  number  of  deaths  and  th^  degree  of  diffusioa  of  the 
disease  in  1744  and  1747.  All  we  learn  regarding  th«  latter  season  is,  that 
Cor  a  time  upwards  of  20  burials  took  place  every  day ;  that  the  disease 
caused  much  alarm,  and  engrossed  the  conversation  of  all  companies ;  thifc 

>  Coxe's  Med.  Mas.,  i.  227. 
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the  city  earlj  became  a  melancholj  place;  and  that  all  who  could  emigrated 
to  the  coantry.  From  all  this  we  are*  justified  ia  the  conclusion,  that  the 
mortality  from  the  fever  this  year  was  considerable,  and,  considering  the 
number  who  had  fled  from  the  city,  greater,  in  protN>rtion  to  the  population, 
than  it  had  been  in  1741,  but  smaller  than  in  1^99.  All  this,  howcTer,  is 
merely  conjectural,  and  affords  no  material  for  comparison  with  anterior  or 
subsequent  epidemics,  here  or  abroad. 

Not  less  uncertain  is  the  estimate  of  the  mortality  from  the  epidemic  of 
1762.  Mr.  Thos.  Willing,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Oriffitts,^  estimates  the  loss,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Sugar-house  wharf  (in  Southwark),  at  upwards  of  sixty ; 
but  this  estimate  cannot  embrace  the  entire  number  of  -those  who  perished 
from  the  disease  on  that  occasion;  for  the  late  Dr.  Bush,  who  in  1762  was  a 
student  of  medicine,  mentions,  in  a  note^book  kept  at  the  time,  and  firom 
which  extracts  are  given  by  him  in  the  history  of  a  subsequent  epidemic,  that 
the  fever  spread  like  a  plague,  carrying  off  daily,  for  some  time,  upwards  of 
twenty  persons.  It  should  be  stated,  also,  that  Dr.  Redman,  a  diatinguished 
practitioner  of  the  period,  and  at  one  time  President  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, in  a  communication  to  this  body,  states  that  the  disease  commenced 
early  in  August,  and  did  not  terminate  before  November ;  that  for  some  time 
he  attended  twenty  patients  daily;  that  other  physicians  had  more,  and  that 
the  fever  was  of  si  very  malignant  character.  A  disease  which  continues  to 
reig^  during  three  entire  months — ^which  spreads  like  a  plague-— affects  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  individuals  to  enable  many  physicians  to  attend 
twenty  or  more  patients  a  day — proves  highly  malignant  in  character — occa- 
sions, during  a  portion  of  the  time  of  its  prevalence,  a  daily  mortality  of 
twenty,  and  carries  off  sixty  in  a  single  locality,  may  well  be  supposed  to 
have  caused  the  loss  of  a  thousand  individuals.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  amount 
mentioned  in  a  note  written  by  me  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  but  the 
authority  for  which  I  cannot  now  discover.  Holding  this  to  be  the  probable 
number,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  estimated  population  of  the  whole 
city,  at  that  period,  was  somewhat  less  than  twenty  thousand,  we  find  that 
the  mortality  from  the  fever  must  have  been  equal  to  1  in  20  of  the  entire 
inhabitants.  As  regards  the  precise  number  of  cases  which  occurred,  we 
have  no  information. 

More  disastrous  was  the  next  epidemic,  which  broke  out  thirty-one  years 
after  (in  1793).  On  that  memorable  occasion,  which  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  city,  the  disease  carried  off  litUe  less  than  one-twelfth  of  the 
entire  nnmber  of  inhabitants,  the  loss  reported  being  3,548,  and  the  esti- 
mated population  between  45  and  50,000,  or  1  in  12.4 ;  or,  according  to 
another  calculation,  in  6,327  houses,  containing  40,144  inhabitants,  3,293 
perished — a  proportion  of  1  to  12.5.  Large  as  this  loss  most  be  viewed, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  been  still  more  excessive  when  we  deduct  from  the 
population  the  number  who  left  the  city  from  an  early  period  of  the  epidemic. 
Amoanting  to  more  than  12,000,  the  emigration  allowed  the  disease  to  bear 
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on  an  aggregate  of  tome  thirtj-five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  to  prodoce, 
therefore,  a  mortalitj  of  1  in  abont  10.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that 
the  census  of  lt90  gives  a  total  of  40,000,  which,  atthe  nsnal  rate  of  increase, 
woald  raise  the  population  in  1793  to  more  than  50,000.  The  mortality, 
according  to  this  estimate,  would  be  1  in  13.13. 

The  hospital  records,  the  onlj  ones  at  all  explicit  on  the  subject,  exhibit  a 
mortalitj  of  more  than  one*half  of  the  cases  admitted — ^the  number  received, 
between  the  22d  of  September  and  the  6th  of  November,  being  807,  and  the 
deaths  448,  or  1  in  1.801.  Whether  the  proportion  was  equallj  great  in  the 
city  at  large,  is  now,  and  has  always  been,  impossible  to  ascertain,  as  no 
mention  is  made,  in  any  published  document  to  me  known,  of  the  whole 
number  of  cases  that  occurred  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic.  Dr. 
Rush  laments  the  large  proportion  of  deaths  to  recoveries  at  the  hospital ; 
and,  while  appearing  to  refer  this  result  to  the  kind  of  practice  there  pursued, 
leads  us  to  infer  that  the  success  in  the  hands  of  other  physicians,  particularly 
of  those  who  had  adopted  the  therapeutical  views  he  so  eagerly  recommended, 
was  far  more  satisfactory.  He  affirms  that  his  remedies  cured  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  all  who  applied  to  him  on  the  first 
day  of  the  disease,  before  the  15th  of  September ;  that  the  same  means  were 
equally  successful  in  the  hands  of  other  physicians,  and  of  his  pupils  (ii.  165); 
Md  that,  though  less  successful  after  that  period,  he  never,  then  or  at  any 
other  time,  lost  more  than  one  in  twenty  of  those  he  saw  early  and  attended 
throughout.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  genuine  cases  were,  any- 
where, at  any  period,  and  under  any  circumstances,  during  the  epidemic  in 
question,  of  so  mild  a  character  as  to  be  so  readily  cured,  and  whether  the 
result  obtained  was  of  a  nature  calculated  to  justify  a  glorification  on  the  part 
of  any  physician  or  class  of  physicians.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  dis- 
ease, in  little  more  than  three  months,  destroyed  the  lives  of,  at  the  very  least, 
one-thirteenth  of  the  entire  population,  and  of  one-tenth  of  those  exposed ; 
and  that,  in  a  well-situated,  managed,  and  provided  hospital,  it  caused  a  mor- 
^ity  of  more  than  one-half  the  patients  admitted — we  cannot  suppose  it  to 
liave  been  otherwise  than  exceedingly  fatal,  and  to  have  carried  off  every- 
where a  large  portion  of  the  sick.  Taking  these  circumstances  into  con- 
idderation,  and  recollecting  what  has  been  usually  the  course  of  events  during 
other  epidemic  seasons,  here  and  elsewhere,  we  cannot  greatly  err  in  regarding 
the  mortality  in  1793  to  have  amounted  to  no  less  than  one-third,  if  it  did 
not  reach  to  one-half,  of  those  attacked.  Such  was  the  result  in  the  practice 
of  the  late  Dr.  Monges,  who  enjoyed  a  very  large  share  of  public  confidence 
at  the  time,  and  was  noted  for  his  skill  in  this  and  indeed  every  other  disease. 
From  him  I  have  often  heard  that  his  loss,  on  an  average,  amounted,  in  1798, 
to  one  in  three  of  those  placed  under  his  care ;  and  if  in  his  hands  the  fever 
tM)uld  prove  so  fatal,  it  is  not  libely  to  have  been  Ibund  considerably  less  so 
in  those  of  others.  But,  even  were  I  not  able  to  appeal  to  so  good  an 
authority,  I  should  be  disposed  to  arrive  at  the  above  conclusion,  from  the 
circumstance  that  a  belief  in  a  different  and  much  more  successful  result  in 
the  practice  of  the  majority  of  fully-occupied  physicians  would  lead  to  the 
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admission  that  the  sickness  that  season  extended  to  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  population  than  it  has  osnallj  been  found  to  affect ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  cases  were  multiplied  to  an  extent  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  epi- 
demics— due  regard  being  paid  to  the  amount  of  the  population  and  to  the 
extent  of  the  mortality.  Assuming  that  the  latter  did  not  exceed  one-third 
of  those  attacked,  and  recollecting  that  the  deaths  by  the  fever  amounted  to 
about  3,550,  we  hare  at  once  a  total  of  10,650  cases,  or  nearly  one-third  part 
of  the  remaining,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  number  of  inhabitants. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  number  could  hare  been  larger.  It  is  true  that^ 
by  Dr.  Carrie,  we  are  informed  that  at  one  time  there  appeared  to  be  more 
than  eight  thousand  persons  confined  with  it;  and  Dr.  Rush  tells  us  that  not 
less  than  six  thoosand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  probably  owe  their 
lives  to  purging  and  bleeding  during  the  autumn.  But  these  are  coigectnral 
statements,  and  cannot  be  viewed  as  militating  against  the  conclusion  hazarded 
above.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fever  runs  its  course  in  a  few  days ;  and,  as 
it  continued  to  prevail  during  three  months,  it  must  necessarily,  had  it  really 
affected  at  the  same  time  as  many  as  one-fifth  of  the  exposed  population,  have 
spared  none  who  came  within  reach  of  its  baneful  influence.  This  we  know 
not  to  have  been  the  case.  Again,  if  the  therapeutic  agents  eulogized  by  Dr. 
Bush  had  been  as  extraordinarily  successful  as  he  affirms,  and  if  they  had 
been  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  six  thousand  individuals,  either  the 
whole  mortality  must  have  occurred  in  the  practice  of  those  who  pursued  a 
less  energetic  course-*«nd  these  were  the  majority— >or  the  whole  population 
must  have  passed  through  the  disease ;  neither  of  which  can  we  admit.  It 
cannot  but  strike  the  reader  that  if  many  physicians  had  been  sufficiently 
Boecessful,  during, the  first  month,  to  save  ninety-nine  Qut  of  one  hundred  of 
those  who  applied  early,  and  at  no  time  to  have  lost  more  than  one  in  twenty; 
and  that  if,  notwithstanding  this,  the  mortality  did  not  fall  short  of  3,500 — 
the  number  of  the  sick  must  have  equalled  that  of  the  inhabitants!  Such 
being  the  case,  the  reader,  if  he  bears  in  mind  what  precedes  relative  to  this 
epidemic  and  to  those  of  former  years,  will  probably  feel  a  reluctance  in  coin- 
ciding in  opinion  with  Dr.  Rush,  when  he  remarks  that,  ''could  a  comparison 
be  made  of  the  number  of  patients  who  died  of  the  yellow  fever  in  1793,  after 
having  been  plentifully  bled  and  purged,  with  those  who  died  of  the  same 
disease  in  the  years  1699,  1741,  1747,  and  1762,  the  proportion  would  be 
very  small  in  the  year  1793,  compared  with  the  former  years;  and  that,  in- 
cluding all  who  died  under  every  mode  of  treatment,  the  mortality  was  pro- 
bably less,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  city  and  the  number  of 
persons  who  were  affected,  than  it  was  in  any  of  the  other  years  mentioned." 

The  fever  of  1794  was  of  a  transient  character,  and  caused  the  death  of 
only  twenty  or  thirty  individuals.  For  this  reason,  and  because  we  have  no 
information  of  the  number  of  cases  that  occurred — and  cannot,  therefore,  ascer- 
tain the  ratio  of  deaths  to  recoveries — ^it  need  not  occupy  our  attention  here. 

The  mortality  in  1797  was  estimated,  by  Dr.  Rush,  at  between  one  thousand 
and  eleven  hundred.  Condie  and  Folwell  (p.  64)  state  it  at  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-eight;  Ruston  (p.  64),  at  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-two;  while  Dr. 
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Pascalis,  who  obtained  his  informatioi^  from  the  records  of  the  Board  of 
Healthy  oompntes  it  at  thirteen  hundred.  Presnming  some  of  the  fleaths  to 
hare  been  o^asioned  bj  other  diseases,  we  maj  safely  estimate  the  loss  b^ 
yellow  feTer  at  twelve  hundred.  The  entire  population  amonnting  that  year 
to  about  sixty  thousand,  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  entire  number  of  inha- 
bitants was  as  one  to  fifty,  a  number  much  less  distressing  than  that  recorded 
in  former  epidemics.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  emigraUon 
this  year  commenced  as  soon  as  the  existence  of  the  disease  was  known,  and 
was  much  larger  than  it  had  been  in  preceding  seasons — amounting,  according 
to  Dr.  Rush,  to  two-thirds  of  the  population.  Supposing  this  estimate  to  be 
correct,  it  follows  that  the  force  of  the  disease  bore  not  on  sixty  thousand, 
but  on  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  the  balance  having  placed  themselves 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  infection.  The  loss,  therefore,  was  1  in  16.6.  But, 
eren  making  our  calculation  on  the  basis  of  this  greatly  reduced  population, 
the  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  number  exposed  was  smaller  than  in  former  years. 

As  regards  the  number  of  persons  affected  with  the  fever,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  to  recoveries  among  them,  we  learn  nothing.  At  the  Fever 
Hospital,  the  loss  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-four ;  but  we  no- 
where discover  a  record  of  the  number  admitted  with  the  disease.  All  we 
can  collect  respecting  the  ratio  of  the  mortality,  is  contained  in  a  remark  bj 
Dr.  Currie,  in  his  account  bf  the  epidemic  of  17^9  (p.  27),  from  which  we 
infer  that  the  loss  in  that  institution  must  have  been  at  the  rate  of  1  in  1.60, 
or  a  little  less  than  one-half.  • 

The  more  ample  and  satisfactory  records  of  the  Board  of  Health,  during 
the  memorable  epidemic  of  the  year  following,  1798,  enable  us  to  arrive  at 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  disastrous  mortality  which  occurred  on  that  oeea- 
sion.  From  these,  it  will  be  found  that  the  loss,  as  reported,  amounted  to 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-five.  But  when  to  this  amount  we  add 
the  deaths  that  occurred  in  the  country,  after  exposure  to  the  infected  locali- 
ties, the  entire  mortality  may  be  supposed  to  have  reached  four  thousand. 
Of  the  number  reported,  five  hundred  and  fourteen  deaths  took  place  at  the 
Fever  Hospital,  and  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  in  the  city 
and  districts.  The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  amounted,  at  the-  time,  to 
about  sixty  thousand,  which,  when  divided  by  the  reported  mortality,  gives 
1  death  in  16.48 ;  or,  if  we  base  our  calculation  on  the  entire  loss,  four  tbaii- 
gand — those  who  perished  in  the  country  constituting  part  of  the  populations^ 
we  have  1  in  15.5.  This  proportion,  which,  under  any  circumstances,  would 
justly  be  deemed  large,  sinks  almost  into  insignificance  when  we  take  into 
account  the  extent  of  the  emigration  which  took  place  that  season,  and  com- 
menced even  before  the  official  announcement  of  the  prevailing  disease.  By 
Condie  and  Folwell,  the  chroniclc^rs  of  this  epidemic  (p.  55),  it  is  computed 
that  forty  thousand  individuals  sought  refuge  in  the  pare  air  of  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  and  country ;  leaving  a  comparatively  small  number  exposed  to  the 
infection,  and  to  share  the  loss  occasioned  by  it.  Supposing  this  estimate  of 
the  great  reduction  of  the  population  to  be  correct,  the  number  exposed 
throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  epidemic  did  not  exceed  twenty-two 
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thoosand,  which,  diyided  by  the  nnmber  of  deaths  reported,  gires  us  a  ratio 
of  1  to '6 ;  a  proportion  exceeding  that  of  any  previons  epidemical  season  in 
Philadelphia,  and  equalled  by  only  a  few,  and  snrpaased  by  none  of  the  epi- 
demics of  othec  cities  of  this  or  foreign  coantries.  Eren  if  we  base  onr  cal- 
eolation  on  a  smaller  reduction  of  population,  snpposing  all  who  left  the  city 
not  to  haTc  done  so  in  time  to  escape  a  thorough  ezposore — say  twenty  thon- 
sand  instead  of  forty  thousand'— we  hare  a  ratio  of  1  to  10.5,  which,  though 
less,  is  still  rery  appalling,  and  has  not  often  been  exceeded  in  the  history  of 
the*  yellow  fever  of  large  cities.    . 

While  such  was  the  heavy  mortality  in  the  city  and  districts,  the  loss  in 
proportion  to  the  number  affected  was,  perhaps,  still  more  distressing,  and 
would  alone  sufl&ce  to  illustrate  the  highly  malignant  character  of  the  disease. 
From  the  18th  of  Aug^,  when  the  first  reports  were  made,  to  the  close  of. 
the  epidemic,  four  thousand  sev'en  hundred  and  eighteen  cases  were  reported. 
Prior  to  that  period,  it  is  presumed  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases  occnrred, 
giving  a  total  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  Of  these, 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight  were  admitted  into  the  hospital,  and  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  treated  in  the  city  and  districts.  If  now 
we  revert  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  mortality  in  the  hospital^  in  the  city 
and  districts,  and  in  all  these  places  conU)ined,  we  shall  find  that  the  propor- 
tipn  of  the  entire  loss — ^three  thousand  six  hilhdred  and  forty^five— to  the 
entire  number  of  cases — four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight — ^was 
1  to  1.34.  The  proportion  in  the  city  and  districts  (3,181  to  3,970),  1  to 
1.267,  and  that  in  the  hospital  (514  to  898),  1  to  1.75.' 

In  1799,  the  mortality  was  numericaUy  and  proportionally  to  the  popula- 
tion, much  smaller  than  it  had  been  in  former  epidemic  seasons*  Not  ex^ 
ceedlng  one  thousand,'  it  bore  a  proportion  to  the  population — ^which 
amounted  to  above  sixty-five  thousand — of  1  to  65.  On  reference,  however, 
to  the  brief  accounts  handed  down  to  us  of  this  epidemic,'  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  emigration  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  anteriorly ;  that  it 
commenced  even  before  the  existence  of  the  disease  had  been  officially  an- 
nounced ;  and  that  by  the  first  of  September,  ten  days  after  that  announce- 
ment, the  number  who  had  left  was  so  great  that  extensive  sections  of  the 
city  and  of  Southwark  had  become  almost  depopulated.  With'  this  in  view, 
me  may  easily  perceive  that,  in  proportion  to  those  exposed,  the  mortality 
from  the  disease  was  probably  as  large  in  1799  as  it  has  proved  in  other 
sickly  seasons.  What  the  number  of  cases  was,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
epidemic,  and  what  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  recoveries,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  All  we  learn  in  regard  to  this  latter  point  is,  that  ont  of  an 
aggregate  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  cases  sent  to  the  City  or  Fever 
Hospital,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  died,  presenting  a  ratio  of  1  in  1.68. 
Of  twenty-one  cases,  which  occurred  up  to  the  11th  of  July,  eleven,  or  more 

^  See  Preliminary  Obsenrationt,  pp.  86,  87.  ' 

a  1015— Meaae,  pp.  87,  88;  Ruston,  p.  64. 

»  Currie,  Fever  of  1799,  p.  24;  Rush's  Works,  ir.  57. 
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tiian  one-half,  died ;  while  in  the  Lazaretto  or  Marine  Hospital,  the  loss — 
21  in  95 — ^was  at  the  rate  of  1  in  4.52.  Starting  from  these  premises,  and 
bearing  in  mind  at  the  same  time  the  results  noticed  at  oth€r  periods,  we 
cannot  greatlj  err  in  estimating  the  mortality  at  1  in  8,  and  the  nnmbet  of 
cases,  consequently,  at  abont  three  thonsand. 

The  epidemics  of  1802,  1803,  and  1805,  from  a  less  degree  of  yimlence 
and  power  of  diffasion  of  the  efficient  canse,  as  well  as  from  a  greater  re- 
Btrictien  of  the  infected  localities,  aided  doubtless  by  an  early  and  extensire 
emigration,  produced  a  smaller  absolute  mortality  than  had  been  noticed  in 
former  sickly  seasons.  Indeed,  the  loss  compared  with  the  population  was, 
on  these  occasions,  too  small  to  afiford  us  a  subject  worthy  of  consideration. 
Nor  could  we,  were  it  otherwise,  arrive  at  iatisfactory  results,  owing  to  the 
impossibility,  at  the  present  day,  of  collecting  information  of  sufficient  pre- 
cision to  attain  the  object  in  riew,  especially  as  regards  the  two  last  men- 
tioned seasons.  In  1802,  in  reference  to  which  our  information  is  more 
ample,  the  number  of  deaths  from  tiie  reigning  feyer  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred and  seren;  in  1803,  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-five;  and,  in  1805,  to 
between  three  and  four  hundred.  As  epidemics,  therefore,  and  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  extent  to  which  the  population  had  grown,  and  even  with 
the  number  of  inhi^bitants  who  had  remained  in  the  city  and  districts,  these 
Tiaitations  must  be  regarded  as  of  very  trifling  importance. 

As  respects  the  number  of  cases  that  occurred,  and  the  ratio  of  the  mor- 
tality to  the  sick,  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  our  information  is  not 
much  more  explicit.  In  1802,  the  number  of  cases  reported  amounted  to 
hje  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  which — the  deaths  being  three  hundred  and 
iseven — gives  us  a  ratio  of  nearly  1  in  2.  In  the  hospital,  the  number  of  ad- 
missions was  one  hundred  and  ten,  of  which  fifty-eight,  or  one-half,  died.  In 
1803,  eighty-seven  cases  were  received  into  the  hospital,  where  the  deaths 
amounted  to  thirty-eight;  being  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  2.3,  or  near  one- 
halt  But  how  the  disease  comported  itself  in  that  respect  throughout  the 
Infected  localities  generally  is  not  unknown,  as  we  cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  cases  that  occurred.  Dr.  Rush  (vol.  iv.  p.  88)  speaks  of  the  mor- 
tality not  having  exceeded  5  in  100  in  the  practice  of  most  of  the  physicians. 
Sapposing  this  to  be  correct,  the  deaths  having-  amounted,  as  stated,  to  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five,  it  would  follow  that  the  number  of  cases  reached  to 
three  thousand  nine  hundred.  But  this  computation  is  open  to  serious  ob- 
jections. Dr.  Rush  admits  that  the  cases  alluded  to  by  him  included  all  the 
grades  and  forms  of  the  disease ;  and,  as  we  know  that  he  viewed  in  the  light 
of  true  yellow  fever  complaints  not  usually  recognized  as  such  by  other  and 
experienced  practitioners,  the  inference  is  natural  that  his  estimate  of  the 
mortality  can  afford  us  "no  clue  to  a  knowledge  of  the  number  of  cases,  and 
to  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  the  former  disease  in  the  epidemic  in  question. 
Besides,  the  ratio  of  mortality  given  by  him  does  not  tally  with  that  noticed 
in  the  hospital  and  in  former  and  subsequent  epidemic  seasons,  and  would 
suffice  to  prevent  us  from  placing  full  reliance,  for  the  purpose  before  us,  on 
the  correctness  of  his  statement.    In  the  year  1805,  the  number  of  cases. 
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according  to  Dr.  Caldwell,  amomited  to  probubly  between  twelve  and  fifteen 
handred.  Supposing 'it  to  hare  been  Uiirteen  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the 
deaths  to  hate  reached  three  hundred  and  fifty,  we  hare  a  proportion  of  1  in 
8.86.  On  this  point,  howcTcr,  there  is  no  certainty.  The  hospital  received 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  patients;  but  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain  the 
ratio  of  mortality  among  them. 

During  the  next  two  epidemics  by  which  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was 
visited — ^those  of  1819  and  1820l— the  mortality  was  very  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  which  then  exceeded  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
souls ;  owing,  in  the  former  season,  to  the  circumscribed  limits  of  the  infected 
localities,  and  in  the  latter,  to  the  hygienic  means  employed  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease.  But,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  attacked, 
the  loss  was  unprecedentedly  large.  In  the  year  1812,  the  cases  amounted  to 
twenty-four,  and  the  deaths  to  twenty,  or  1  of  the  latter  to  1.2  of  the  former. 
In  1820,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  cases  were  reported,  and  of  these  ninety- 
three  terminated  fatally,  or  1  death  in  1.5  cases.  Of  the  mortality  in  1853,  it 
has  already  been  stated  that  it  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
The  number  of  <iasea  reported  during  the  season  did  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  seventy,  which  gives  a  proportion  of  1.42,  or  75  per  cent,  of  deaths  to 
cases. 

If  now  we  sum  up  the  fiicts  embraced  in  the  foregoing  statements,  we  shall 
find  that,  exclusive  of  the  deaths  that  occurred  ftrom  sporadic  cases  in  1796, 
1806,  ^7,  '8,  and  other  years,  and  laying  aside  those  seasons  relative  to  which 
we  have  no  precise  information,  the  fever  has  caused  a  loss  in  Philadelphia, 
from  1699  to  the  present  day,  during  eleven  visitations,  of  not  less  than  twelve 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  individuals,  being  on  the  average  of 
eleven  hundred  and  fiftyrfive  each  sickly  year.  In  the  four  epidemic  seasons 
of  1793,  '7,  '8,  '9,  it  caused  a  loss  of  ten  thousand  and  thirty-eight.  When 
we  inquire  into  the  ratio  of  mortality  to  the  population,  basing  our  calcula- 
tions only  on  the  information  we  possess  relative  to  a  limited  number  of  years, 
we  find  it  to  have  been  1  in  137.43  of  the  entire  inhabitants,  and  1  in  128.94 
of  those  who  remained  exposed  to  the  infection.  The  three  epidemics  of  1793, 
1797,  and  1798,  alone  give  an  average  of  1  death  in  14.24  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, and  1  in  10.03  of  those  that  remained.  The  mortality  among  those 
affected,  estimating  it  from  the  results  recorded  in  each  epidemic  year,  from 
1793  downwards,  varied  from  1  in  1.2  (1819)  to  1  in  3.86  (1805),  giving  an 
average  for  all  those  epidemics  of  1  in  2.12.  The  loss  at  the  hospital  alone, 
during  the  epidemics  of  1793,  1797,  1798,  1799,  1802,  and  1803,  the  only 
years  in  which  we  find  the  admissions  recorded,  varied  from  1  in  1.68  (1799) 
to  1  in  2  (1803),  with  an  average  for  the  six  seasons  of  1  in  1.867. 

From  these  results,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  yellow  fever,  as 
often  as  it  has  appeared  among  us,  has  occasioned  as  large  a  mortality,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  population,  or  to  that  portion  of  it  on  which  it  more 
particularly  exercised  its  action,  as  it  has  been  found  to  produce  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere.  Few  cities  beyond  the  tropics — New  Orleans, 
Charleston,  and  one  or  two  others  excepted— have  been  as  repeatedly  visited 
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by  the  fever  as  Philadelphia  was  prior  to  1820.  In  few  has  it  spread  more 
eztensiTely  than  it  did  daring  some  of  oar  epidemics ;  and  certainly  in  none, 
within  the  limits  of  this  comntry,  has  it  assamed  a  more  malignant  garb,  and 
g^Ten  rise  to  a  greater  ratio  of  mortidity  among  those  attacked.  Nay,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  records  of  West  Indian  or  European  epidemics  exhibit 
more  than  a  few  instances  in  which  the  disease  has  proved  more  extensively  de- 
stmctive  to  haman  life.  Bat  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  namber  of  cases 
reported  or  estimated  at  each  return  of  the  disease  in  all  probability  fails  far 
short  of  the  true  one.  In  all  seasons,  many — very  many,  indeed — of  the  mild 
ones  are  not  taken  heed  of  by  their  medical  attendants,  the  health  officers,  or 
the  public  at  large.  They  recover,  and  nothing  is  said  about  them.  I  know 
full  well  that  such  was  the  case  in  1820  and  in  1853,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  similar  occurrences  took  place  in  former  epidemics.  Had  all  these  cases 
been  reported,  and  had  our  calculation  of  the  mortality  been  based  on  the  full 
amount  of  individuals  affected,  the  result  would  have  been  less  painful. 
But,  after  making  every  allowance  possible  for  the  number  of  such  omissions, 
it. is  not  to  be  concealed  that  the  proportionate  mortality  has  ever  been  con- 
dderable.  Painful,  therefore,  as  the  avowal  may  be,  every  candid  Philadel- 
phian  must  admit  that,  much  as  some  writers  among  us  have  glorified  them- 
selves for  their  extraordinary  success  in  the  management  of  the  disease,  the 
facts  that  have  been  laid  before  the  reader  justify  the  conclusion  that,  neither 
during  our  earlier  nor  our  late  epidemics,  has  anything  been  achieved,  cal- 
culated to  justify  a  claim  on  our  part  to  superiority  of  success. 

While  saying  this,  I  am  far  from  attributing  the  great  mortality  in  question 
to  unskilfulness  on  the  part  of  the  physicians  upon  whom  devolved  the  painful 
task  of  encountering  the  fever  at  its  various  returns.  No  one  more  than  my- 
self is  sensible  of  their  adequacy  in  that  respect.  Familiarity  with  their  views 
-r-pathological  and  practicsil — ^relative  to  this  formidable  disease,  derived  from 
a  study  of  their  writings,  from  authentic  tradition,  from  personal  and  intimate 
intercourse  with  a  large  portion  of  those  who  saw  most  of  the  disease,  and 
from  personal  observation  during  the  prevalence  of  two  epidemics,  as  well  as 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  results  obtained  elsewhere,  have  left  no  doubt  on  my 
mind  that  they  will  bear  comparison  with  the  physicians  of  any  other  yellow 
fever  region.  Much  more  cprrect  is  it  to  refer  the  &tal  results  recorded  to 
the  deadly  malignancy  of  the  poison  giving  rise  to  the  disease,  and  which, 
under  particular  circumstances,  at  once  places  a  large  jiumber  of  those  on 
whom  it  exercises  its  morbific  influence  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  To  any 
one  conversant  with  the  yellow  fever,  it  need  scarcely  be  told  that  in  all  epi- 
demics cases  occur  in  which  the  patient  may  be  properly  said  to  begin  to  die 
from  the  very  outset  of  his  attack ;  and  that  while,  during  some  seasons,  such 
instances,  in  which,  do  what  we  may,  death  is  inevitable,  are  few — the  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  being  more  or  less  tractable — epidemics  occur  in  which 
they  predominate ;  and  others,  again,  in  which  they  present  themselves  al- 
most, or  even  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  milder  forms.  That  the  disease  in 
some  of  our  sickly  seasons  was  of  the  latter  deadly  character;  that  in  most 
of  the  others,  if  not  all,  it  manifested  the  destructive  tendency  adverted  to,  in 
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a  Terj  large  namber  of  those  attacked,  every  one  miist  know  who  has  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  personal  observation,  or  has  perosed  attentively  the 
descriptions  of  it  handed  down  to  ns  by  onr  predecessors.  In  no  season  has 
the  fever  assumed  the  beYiig^  form  which  enables  the  large  majority  of  patients 
to  get  well  nnder  a  mild  treatment,  or  even  without  any  treatment  at  all.  The 
occnrrence  has  been  noticed  elsewhere.  In  the  epidemic  of  1889,  at  New 
Orleans,  the  disease,  in  the  greater  number  of  the  cases,  though  exhibiting 
its  characteristic  phenomena,  was  of  the  kind  mentioned,  and  consisted  of 
little  more  than  the  first  stage,  which,  when  subsiding,  left  the  patient  in  a 
state  of  convalescence.  Much  the  same  results  were  obtained  in  that  city  in 
1847  and  1849;  at  Woodville  in  1844,  Natchez  in  1848,  and  Mobile  in  1847; 
in  Bermuda  in  1819 ;  and  in  the  Havana  in  1887.  "It  has  been  expressed  to 
me,"  says  Dr.  E.  H.  Barton,  of  New  Orleans,  "by  some  of  our  oldest  inha- 
bitants, those  who  have  been  observers  of  the  disease  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  that  it  was  no  longer  the  same  disease,  that,  in  fact,  the  unequivocal 
malignancy  and  peculiar  typ^  which  characterized  it  exist  no  longer;  and 
this  is  most  amply  verified  by  the  symptoms,  aspect,  and  history  of  the  dis- 
ease in  its  various  stages,  as  ^een  and  described  by  those  who  had  vKtnessed 
it  from  1804  to  1823;"  "and  that,  for  some  years  back,  it  has  blended  itself 
with  the  ordinary  diseases  of  the  country."  "Every  now  and  then  we  never- 
theless meet  with  cases  where  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  but  they  bear  a 
Tery  small  proportion  to  the 'mass  of  cases  which  occur  here  every  year."* 
This,  however,  has  never  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  where,  as  exhibited  by 
the  mortality  it  occasioned,  the  disease  has  invariably  been  marked  by  intense 
malignancy.  To  this  the  epidemic  of  1803  cannot  be  viewed  as  forming  an 
exception ;  for,  owing  to  reasons  already  assigned,  the  proof  that  might  be 
derived  from  the  statement  of  Dr.  Rush,  respecting  the  ratio  of  mortality  in 
that  season,  is  vitiated  by  the  admission  that  under  the  name  of  yellow  fever 
were  included  all  the  forms  and  grades  of  febrile  complaints  treated  during 
the  whole  sickly  period. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that,  under  circumstances  of  so  unpromising  a 
kind  as  those  noticed  here  at  every  occurrence  of  the  fever,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  obtain  a  success  different  from  that  recorded  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages ;  and  which,  though  greatly  to  be  deplored,  and  affording  no 
ground  for  the  self-glorification  in  which  some  of  the  physicians  of  former 
days  indulged,  is  nevertheless  not  inferior  to  that  frequently  noticed  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  foreign  countries. 

From  the  history  of  the  few  epidemics  of  this  city  of  which  proper  details 
have  been  preserved,  we  perceive  that  the  mortality  has  varied,  numerically, 
at  each  return  of  the  disease,  during  the  several  months  of  its  prevalence.  In 
1793,  the  disease  caused  the  greatest  loss  in  October,  when  the  mortality 
amounted  to  little  less  than  two  thousand  (l,996)-^September  furnishing  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-two.  The  extremes  in  the  former  month 
were  13  (on  the  27th)  and  119  (on  the  11th).     The  same  resulte  obtained  in 

>  Report  to  tho  LouisiaDft  State  Medical  Society,  p.  80. 
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1802,  when  October  furnished  the  largest  nnmber  of  fatal  cases.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  years  1699,  1762,  179f,  1798  and  1799,  the  mortality 
attained  its  cnlminating  point  in  September.  In  1798,  the  nnmber  of  deaths 
daring  this  month  exceeded,  by  nearly  four  hundred,  that  in  August,  Octo- 
ber and  November  combined;  while  in  the  other  epidemics  mentioned,  the 
contrast  between  that  and  the  other  months,  though  not  so  excessive,  waA 
Biill  very  considerable. 

Nor  is  it  less  certain  that,  in  our  various  epidemics,  the  mortality  has  dif- 
fered greatly,  both  as  regards  the  amount  of  the  deaths  and  the  ratio  of  these 
tQ  the  nnmber  of  cases,  in  the  several  portions  of  the  city  where  it  prevailed. 
This  was  observed  in  1793,  and  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Barnwell  (p.  874),  Gurrie 
aod  others.  Dr.  Rush  points  out  the  same  circumstance  in  reference  to 
1797, 1802,  and  1803.^  Of  the  latter  epidemic,  Dr.  Caldwell  remarks :  "  As 
the  fever  receded  from  the  low  ground  and  malignant  atmosphere  of  Water 
Street,  it  became  more  and.  more  manageable.''^  Of  1802,  Dr.  Rush  says: 
"  Nearly  all  the  persons  who  were  affected  with  the  fever  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Vine  and  Water  Streets,  and  in  Walnut  and  Spruce  Streets,  died'^ 
(iv,  88).  A  similar  observation  was  made  in  1805$  the  fatality  of  the  fever 
being  proportionate  to  the  distance  from  the  river  (Caldwell,  p.  51).  The 
fever  of  1820  furnished  a  striking  example  of  the  difference  in  the  proportion 
of  deaths  to  recoveries  in  several  localities.  While  at  Walnut  Street  wharves 
and  the  vicinity  nearly  one-half  of  those  attacked  recovered,  and  in  Front 
Street  below  Walnut,  and  in  Laetitia  Court,  the  recoveries  were  more  nu- 
merous, three-fourths  of  the  cases  at  Hodge's  wharf  and  vicinity,  and  almost 
all  those  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  ended  fatally.  The  ratios  stood  as  fol- 
lows :  9  to  4^25  to  22—5  to  3—9  to  2—1  to  3—2  to  2—1  to  3— a  to  2— 
11  to  1.  Dr.  Jackson,  in  his  account  of  this  epidemic,  while  alluding  to  the 
fact  in  question,  says :  "  Dr.  Monges,  whose  accurate  knowledge  of  this  dis- 
ease is  so  well  known  and  acknowledged,  states  that  he  has  noticed  the  same 
facts  in  the  different  epidemics  of  our  city.  In  certain  situations,  when  the 
disease  was  general,  he  found  it  light  and  readily  manageable;  all  his  patients 
recovered;  in  other  situations,  it  was  precisely  the  reverse;  medicine  was 
unavailing,  and  his  patients  nearly  all  died"  (p.  62). 

The  rate  of  mortality  from  the  disease  in  this  city  has  invariably  varied  at 
different  periods  of  the  same  epidemic.  Dr.  Chapman,*  who,  like  most  other 
writers  on  the  same  subject,  has  viewed  this  as  one  of  the  laws  of  epidemics, 
says  of  the  yellow  fever  :  **  Always  in  the  beginning  mortal  in  nearly  every 
instance — progressively  more  tractable — till  finally  it  becomes  comparatively 
curable."  Of  the  fever  of  1793,  Barnwell  states,  that  from  its  first  beginning 
the  disease  exhibited  something  extraordinary  in  the  mortality  and  rapidity 
of  its  progress,  but  towards  the  close  of  October  and  November,  it  became 
less  dangerous  and  rapid  (p.  888).    In  1798,  while  the  loss  in  the  city  during 

>  Vol.  iv.  pp.  86,  88. 

*  See  Med.  Repos.,  yii.  149,  188;  Caldwell,  Med.  and  Ph.  Mem.,  p.  112. 

*  Chapman  on  Epidemics,  Philad.  Med.  and  Phjs.  Journal,  ix.  12,  107. 
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the  whole  season  was  1  in  1.34,  the  ratio  in  Angast  was  1  in  1.32;  or  1  in 
1.56,  if  we  add  to  the  number  of  cases  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  that  occur- 
red prior  to  the  9th.  In  September,  the  ratio  was  1  in  1.148,  and  in  Octo- 
ber and  November,  1  in  0.908.  In  the  hospital,  the  ratios  were  1  in  1.2, 
1  in  1.75,  and  1  in  1.53.  The  same  difference  in  the  ratio  of  mortality  was 
obseryed  in  1803  and  1805,^  when  the  disease  became  less  fatal  as  the  season 
adyanced.  This  law,  however — ^if  law  it  is — ^is  subject,  like  every  other,  to 
exceptions,  when  the  disease  manifests  itself  in  its  most  fatal  garb  at  tiie 
close.  Instead  of  the  outset,  of  the  epidemic.  In  the  year  1820,  the  worst 
and  most  fatal  cases  occurred  in  October ;  out  of  twelve  repfHtd  in  a  <:ir- 
cumscribed  locality,  eleven  terminated  fatally.  i  ' 

The  diffusion  and  fatal  tendencies  of  the  disease  in  this  city  uf^j  well  be 
compared  to  those  of  other  diseases  of  kindred  and  equally  mafignaYit  cha- 
racter. The  fever  which  swept  over  the  Goromandel  in  1809,  1810,  and 
1811,  caused  the  loss  of  106,789  out  of  a  population  of  1,828,610.  Coim- 
batore  lost  in  sixteen  months  22,451  out  of  596,606;  Madura,  in  twelve 
months,  lost  24,626  out  of  245,654 ;  Dendigul,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  had 
21 ,510.deaths  in  295,654  individuals ;  while  at  Tinnivelly,  the  mortality,  in  the 
short  space  of  five  months,  exceeded  38,202  in  a  population  of  690,696.' 

In  addition  to  this,  the  attention  of  the  reader,  curious  in  these  matters, 
may  be  called  to  the  wide  diffusion  and  excessive  mortality  noted  during 
some  epidemics  of.  glandular  plague.  He  may  l^  reminded  that,  in  London, 
in  1625,  it  carried  off  not  less  than  35,417  individuals,  according  lo  Grant,' 
and  46,000,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Short;*  that,  in  the  same  city, 
the  mortality,  forty  years  after  (1665),  amounted  to  97,000,'  in  a  population 
of  less  than  500,000;  that,  in  1812,  the  loss  at  Constantinople  amounted  to 
159,534  ;'  and  that  in  Lyons,  in  1628,  '29,  in  a  population  of  some  200,000,' 
fifty  thousand  persons  were  destroyed  by  the  same  disease.  He  may  also  be 
told  that,  at  Montpellier,  the  number  of  deaths  in  1629  fell  but  little  short 
of  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  not  left  the  city ;"  that,  in  Marseilles, 
the  loss  from  the  memorable  pestilence  of  1720,  amounted  to  forty  thousand ;' 
that  at  Noja,  in  1815,  '16,  the  number  of  cases  in  a  population  of  5,300 
reached  1,474,  and  the  deaths  716;'®  that  at  Cyprus,  in  1760,  the  dis- 
ease destroyed  70,000,  out  of  a  population  of  600,000;'^  &gain,  that  at 
Aleppo,  the  population  of  which  amounted  to  some  150  or  200,000,  it  car- 
ried off  in  two  years  (1761,  '62)  about  21,800;"  that  in  the  plague  of  the 

1  Med.  Repos.,  yU.  188;  Caldwell  on  Fever  of  1805,  p.  51. 

'  Med.  Geog.  and  Agricult  Rep.  on  Fever  of  Coimbatore,  &c.,  by  Ainslie,  Smith,  and 
Christy.     Lend.  1816,  p.  98,  &c. 

*  Natural  and  Political  Observations,  &c.,  made  upon  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  p.  8. 

*  New  Obs.  on  Bills  of  Mortality,  p.  274. 

'  Short,  op.  cit,  p.  292;  Marshall,  Stat,  and  MortaBty  of  the  Metropolis,  p.  66. 

0  Brayer,  Neuf.  Annt^es  4  Constantinople,  11.  248. 

7  Papon,  De  la  Peste,  Ou  les  Epoques  M^morablea  de  oe  Fl^u,  i.  184. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  196.  •  Ibid.,  p.  343. 

^  Moreo,  Storia  della  Peste  de  Noja,  p.  25 ;  Tavola,  8. 

"  Russell  ou  the  Plague,  p.  8.  u  j^jj^i. 
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same  citj,  wUch  immediately  preceded  the  year  1T9T,  aboat  60,000  inhabit- 
aots  were  swept  <rff/  and  tliat,  in  1835,  the  loss  in  Cairo  was  little  short  of 
26,000.'    Bat  it  is  mmecessary  to  pttrsne  the  sabject. 

Before  bringing  these  remarks  to  a  close,  it  may  not  be  nninteresting  to 
examine  how  &r  the  yellow  fever  of  Philadelphia  assimilates  itself,  in  respect 
to  the  loss  of  life  it  has  occasioned,  and  the  ratio  of  its  mortality  to  reco- 
Teriea,  with  the  same  disease  as  observed  in  other  parts  of  this  country,  in 
Europe,  luid  in  tropical  climates.  In  doing  so,  reference  will  be  made  to  all 
the  UfitM  bearing  on  the  subject  to  which  I  have  had  access.  Bat,  while  col- 
ledtMg  iftfttttation  relative  to  the  mortality  of  the  fever,  from  all  sources 
withlli  my  reach,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  I  am  obliged  to  exclude  from 
the  Hat  m(be  statements  which  have,  at  different  times,  been  laid  before  the 
medical  profession.  Allusion  is  here  more  particularly  made  to  those  con- 
tained in  an  JEssaff  on  the  TeHaw  Fever,  by  Dr.  John  Hastings,  late  of  the 
TJnited  States  Navy,  and  in  which  the  loss  from  the  fever,  amid  a  very  large 
number  of  cases,  is  represented  as  so  small  and  trifling,  as  to  justify  the  sus- 
picion that  the  writer  has  hsid  principally  to  deal  with  a  disease  different 
from  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiries.  According  to 
Dr.  Hastings,  in  the  epidemic  of  Tabasco,  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  where  the 
fever  from  which  the  American  sailors  suffered  so  much,  during  the  late  war, 
first  commenced,  there  occurred  "considerably  more  than  three  hundred 
cases."  Of  these  not  one  died.  On  board  of  the  Mississippi  frigate,  during 
the  same  summer,  "more  than  four  hundred  cases  of  the  fever  occurred 
daring  the  months  of  July  and  August."  The  loss  was  two  men.  At  the 
Hospital  of  Salmadinay  over  four  hundred  cases  wore  treated.  Of  those  re- 
ceived within  the  first  forty-eight  hours,  four  died ;  while  the  loss,  among 
the  cases  admitted  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  day,  amounted  to  nine — ^in 
all  thirteen.  All  the  fever  cases  landed,  in  1841,  from  the  U.  S.  brig  Jeffer- 
son, at  the  Hospital  of  Indian  Key,  within  the  first  three  days  of  the  attack, 
recovered.  The  same  success  attended  among  the  sick  who  landed  from  the 
schooner  Otsego.  The  vessel  was  sent  back  to  the  west  coast  with  a  fresh 
crew,  officers  and  men,  ^'  but  in  a  short  time  again  returned,  to  land  all  hands, 
down  with  the  fever."  They  all  recovered.  "  Thus,"  says  Dr.  Hastings, 
**  the  result  of  the  treatment  as  applied  to  the  disease  in  the  several  times 
heretofore  related,  was  the  loss  of  half  per  cent,  in  those  received  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  attack."  When  we  find  a  disease  producing  a  mortality  of  such 
trifling  extent — so  much  smaller  than  that  occasioned  by  our  ordinary  remit- 
tent ;  when  we  compare  this  mortality  with  that  ordinarily  noticed  in  every 
yellow  fever  locality,  and  under  every,  possible  mode  of  treatment ;  when  we 
learn  that  this  success  has  been  obtained  by  remedial  agents  once  highly  eulo- 
gized, but  long  since  abandoned  everywhere  as  of  more  than  suspicious  effi- 
cacy, and  when  we  discover  that  this  treatment  is  predicated  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  disease  depends  on  violent  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its 

>  Encjcl.  BriUn.,  ii.  400. 

'  Boudin  (from  GaetAni  Bej),  Geogr.  Med.,  p.  14. 
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eoYelopg ;  we  caiiiiot  greatly  err  in  donbtSng  the  i^ropriety  of  appealing  to 
those  statementa  as  ilinstratiye  of  the  moftality,  mder  certain  circnmstances, 
of  true  yellow  fever,  to  say  nothing  of  thelaot  tliat  the  deseription  by  Dr.  H. 
of  the  disease  which  fell  nnder  his  obserfation,  does  not  exactly  correspond 
with  that  we  possess  of  the  fever  in  question,  as  it  has  appeared  here  and 
elsewhere. 

Equal  suspicion  may  be  attached  to  the  statements  of  other  physicians. 
Lefoulon  informs  us  that,  in  the  space  of  some  fifteen  months,  he«ti«ited  four 
hundred  cases.  Of  this  number,  four  died.  This  certainly  was  bnt  a  very 
small  loss.  But  the  success  obtained  will  appear  still  more  oxtntor^nary 
when  we  find  that  two  of  those  who  died,  did  so  from  a  relapse,  •nd  another, 
from  the  use  of  improper  remedies  taken  clandestinely.^  Srom  tliis,  it  fol- 
lows that  Lefoulon  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  have  lost  more  tbatt  one  patient 
out  of  four  hundred.  This  gives  a  proportion  of  a  quarter  per  cent,  a  re- 
sult which  is  superior  to  that  of  Dr.  Hastings.  In  Gurrie's  Reports,  we 
find  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Nagle,  surgeon  of  the  ship  Royal 
Sovereign,  who  states  that  while  on  board  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  Jamaica 
station,  he  treated  one  hundred  and  twenty  cases  of  yellow  fever.  Of  these, 
two  died.*  Mention  is  also  made  of  a  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  ship  Hussar,  who 
had  eighty-three  cases  nnder  his  care,  and  did  not  lose  one.'  Dr.  Barring- 
ton,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  in  a  publication  on  the  yellow  fever,  to  which  I  have 
already  had  frequent  occasion  to  cefer,  says :  "  I  do  not  mean  to  question 
the  veracity  or  accuracy  of  Professor  Potter,  of  Baltimore,  when,  in  his  lec- 
tures on  yellow  fever,  in  relating  the  success  of  his  practice  in  three  different 
years^  he  states  that  in  the  first  year,  out  of  seventy-two  patients,  only  three 
died;  in  the  second  year,  out  of  four  hundred,  only  five  died;  and  in  the 
third  year,  out  of  forty-eight,  not  one  died."  Dr.  Barrington  asks :  ''  Who 
has  ever  boasted  of  anything  like  such  success  ?  May  it  not  be  asked, 
were  they  all  cases  of  yellow  fever  ?"*  He  had  not  consulted  Lefoulon  or 
Gnrrie,  and  Dr.  Hastings  had  not  yet  written.  Another  and  more  recent 
example  of  extraordinary  success  presents  itself,  and  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
Dr.  Wolkly,  of  Mobile,  informs  us,  that  during  the  epidemic  which  pre- 
vailed in  that  city  in  1853,  he  treated,  between  the  12th  of  August  and  the 
1st  of  November,  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  patients  consecutively,  and 
that  out  of  that  number  ten  died.  This  gives  us  a  mortality  of  a  little  less 
than  three  per  cent.,  or  1  in  33.6.^ 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  that  in  all  these  instances  of  unprece- 
dented success,  the  results  were  obtained  by  modes  of  treatment  of  the 
most  opposite  kind.  Dr.  Hastings  trusted  to  ample  depletion,  general  and 
local,  and  mercury.  When  used  early  and  boldly,  these  means  never  failed 
to  remove  the  disease  as  if  by  magic.     Dr.  Potter  had  recourse  to  calo- 

*  F.  AdynamiqueS)  p.  7. 

«  Med.  Reports  on  the  Effects  of  Water,  ii.  187-^ ;  Edinb.  J.,  rii.  20. 
'  Ibid.,  ii.  216-17;  Ediab.  J.,  yii.  20;  Trotier,  Med.  Naut,  i.  361. 
«  Am.  J.,  xil.  817.  *  N.  0.  J.,  xi.  298. 
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mel  in  scrapie  doses  every  two  hours,  with  a  view  to  excite  salivation.  Le- 
foulon  employed  neither  mercury  nor  the  lancet,  but  resorted  in  the  early 
stage  to  strong  emetics  followed  immediately  by  Peruvian  bark  and  stimu- 
lants. Mr.  Nagle  was  satisfied  with  the  effects  of  cold  affusions,  which, 
"when  used  in  the  first,  or  even  second  day  of  fever,  operated  like  a  charm." 
Mr.  Wilson  employed  the  same  remedy,  but  also  bled  and  gave  a  solution  of 
emetic  tartar.  Dr.  Walkly  is  the  advocate  of  a  different  mode  of  treatment ; 
neither  .bleeding,  leeching,  mercury,  quinine,  nor  cold  affusions.  An  emetic 
in  the  conunencement — next  a  mild  purgative,  or  injection,  a  hot  mustard 
foot-bath^  and  stimulants  when  symptoms  of  prostration  supervened,  con- 
stitnted.thQ  principal  means  resorted  to  by  him.  Certainly,  the  yellow  fever 
must  be  an  ojtraordinary  disease,  to  yield,  in  the  hands  of  some  physicians, 
as  readily  as  a  common  cold — and  that,  too,  when  opposed  by  such  diversified 
means — while  in  the  practice  of  other  and  equally  expert  physicians,  in  this 
and  other  countries,  it  proves  so  rebellious  to  the  same  means  as  to  carry  off 
a  very  large  amount  of  the  sick,  and,  indeed,  to  appear  to  be,  by  some  of 
them,  rendered  more  readily  fatal. 

If,  while  bearing  in  mind  that  the  loss  in  this  city  has  varied  in  the  several 
epidemics  from  1  in  1.2  to  1  in  3.86,  giving  an  average  of  1  in  2.53,  the 
reader  examines  the  following  tabular  view  of  the  results  obtained  in  the 
fever  of  tropical  climates,  he  will  perceive  that,  excepting  in  a  few  instances, 
when  the  disease  would  seem  to  have  assumed  an  unusually  mild  character, 
or  to  have  prevailed,  as  at  Boa  Yista,  among  individuals  who,  from  constitu- 
tional peculiarities,  or  the  effects  of  acclimatization,  are  little  liable  to  the 
severe  forms  of  fever;  or  when  it  has  presented  itself  in  a  garb  calculated 
to  justify  doubts  as  to  its  genuineness,  the  mortality  there,  though  sometimes 
exceeding,  and  occasionally  falling  short  of,  that  experienced  here,  more 
frequently  equals  it ;  while  the  average  of  the  ratios,  furnished  by  a  series  of 
epidemic  seasons,  approximates  very  closely  in  both  regions.  Omitting  the 
instances  of  an  exceptional  kind  referred  to,  those  extremes  will  be  found  to 
vary  from  1  in  1.08,  to  1  in  10;  the  average  of  all  the  ratios  being  1  in  2.32. 
The  yellow  fever  of  this  city,  therefore,  though  sometimes  less  fatal  than  that 
of  tropical  climates,  has  upon  several  occasions  proved  more  so  than  is  usually 
found  to  be  the  case  there.  As  regards  the  proportion  of  the  mortality  to 
the  population  of  places  visited  by  the  disease  in  those  latter  regions,  no- 
thing need  be  said;  as  the  larger  number  of  the  residents  of  such  places, 
being  natives  or  acclimated  foreigners,  are  placed  beyond  the  risk  of  an 
attack,  and  no  record  is  kept  of  the  number  of  susceptible  persons. 
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Passing  from  the  fever  of  tropical  climates  to  that  of  Europe,  as  exhibited 
in  the  annexed  table,  we  find  that  the  reverse  is  the  case;  for  while  the  fever 
there  has  occasionally  produced  a  smaller  degree  of  mortality  than  it  has 
usually  done  here,  and  has  at  other  times  approximated  closely  to  our  disease, 
it  has  more  frequently  than  in  the  West  Indies  given  rise  to  a  larger  amount 
of  deaths.  It  will  be  found,  also,  that,  during  a  more  limited  number  of  epi- 
demics, some  European  cities  have  exhibited  a  larger  diffusion  of  cases,  and 
experienced  a  greater  loss  of  life,  both  numerically  and  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  population.  Spain,  the  principal  sufferer  on  occasions  of 
the  kind,  experienced,  in  the  course  of  eight  epidemics — 1800,  1801,  1803, 
1804,  1810,  1813,  1819,  1821-4he  immense  loss,  by  the  fever,  of  upwards 
of  130,000  individuals.  Barcelona  and  Cadiz  alone  have  suffered  a  loss, 
during  single  epidemics,  nearly  equal  to  that  which  Philadelphia  sustained  in 
all  her  sickly  seasons  combined.  During  one  single  season — that  of  1800 — 
not  less  than  thirty  cities,  towns,  and  places  of  Andalusia  were  visited,  and 
in  them  the  loss  amounted,  according  to  the  computation  of  Alfonzo  de 
Maria,^  to  61,863,  distributed  as  follows: — 


Seville    .        .        .        . 

.     14,685 

Carraca 

.    515 

Cadis      .        .        .        . 

.     10,986 

Coria           .        .        .        < 

.     450 

Xerez 

.     10,192 

Espera 

.     442 

Isla  de  Leon   . 

5,088 

Los  Palacios 

.     192 

Puerto  de  Sta.  Maria 

8,695 

£1  Araiial    .        .        .         . 

.     180 

Sanlucar 

2,803 

La  Carlota  .        .        .        . 

.     147 

Lebrija  .        .        .        . 

2,100 

Medina,  Sidonia 

.     13G 

Moron    .        .        .        . 

1,854 

Patema       .        .        .        . 

86 

Utrera    .        .        .        . 

1,689 

Dos  Hcrmanas     . 

70 

Puerto  Real    . 

1,621 

Tribujena    .         .         .         . 

68 

Chiolana 

.       1,328 

Bornos         .         .         .         . 

17 

Rota       .        .        .         . 

1,116 

Mairena       .         .         .         . 

9 

Las  Cayezas    . 

994 

Sara 

6 

Alcaic  de  los  Oazules 

817 

Estepa         .         .         .         . 

2 

Arcos      .        .         .         . 

681 

Vellamartin 

1 

The  year  1804  was  another  of  great  calamity.  On  that  occasion,  twenty- 
five  cities  or  towns  were  severely  visited  by  the  fever.  The  population  in 
these  amounted  to  427,228,  of  which  52,559,  or  1  in  8.12,  perished.  In 
fourteen  of  these  places,  at  different  periods,  the  mortality  in  proportion  to 
the  population  was  1  in  6.42,  the  extremes  being  1  in  2.25  and  1  in  13.3. 
In  seven  places,  the  proportion  of  persons  affected  amounted  to  1  in  2.78  of 
the  population,  the  extremes  being  1  in  1.18  and  1  in  5.  In  twenty-one,  the 
average  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  number  affected  was  1  in  3.087,  the  ex- 
tremes being  1  in  1.3  and  1  in  6.42 ;  while  ten  hospitals  gave  a  mortality  of 
1  in  2.15  of  the  number  admitted,  with  extremes  of  1  in  1.1  and  1  in  3.82. 
The  whole  number  of  items  noted  in  the  table  gives  an  average  of  1  in  3.55, 
the  extremes  being  1  in  1.1  and  1  in  9.6. 

The  imperfect  character  of  the  documents  we  possess  relative  to  the  mor- 


1  Memorie  sobre  laDpidemia  de  Andalufiia,  &o.,  p.  122. 
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tality  from  the  yellow  fever  of  Europe,  renders  it  difficult  to  compare  the 
ratios  in  the  seyeral  epidemics  by  which  separate  cities  or  towns  have  been 
Tisited  with  those  noticed  here;  for,  though  some  of  those  localities  have  been 
several  times  the  seats  of  considerable  devastation  from  the  disease,  we  fail 
in  onr  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  results  obtained  in  any  of  them  during  more 
than  one,  or,  at  most,  two  epidemic  seasons,  and  but  too  frequently  they  come 
to  us  in  a  shape  well  calculated  to  make  us  suspicious  of  their  accuracy.  The 
city  of  Cadiz,  where  the  number  of  cases  reported  has  always  been  very  large, 
present  us  with  a  ratio  at  one  time  of  1  in  6,  and  at  another  time,  of  1  in  9 — 
a  success  which  has  never  been  obtained  here.  But  as  the  hospital  patients, 
on  the  same  occasions,  died  at  the  rate  of  1  in  2 ;  and  as  the  mortality  in 
other  cities  of  Spain,  during  the  same  seasons,  was  very  large ;  and  as,  more- 
over, the  Spanish  physicians  are  not  supposed  to  be  strong  on  the  score  of 
diagnosis,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many  of  the  cases  reported  as  yellow 
fever,  and  which  contributed  to  swell  the  list  of  recoveries,  belonged  to  a  dif- 
ferent category  of  febrile  diseases,  and  not  to  the  one  which  forms  the  subject 
of  our  present  inquiries.  In  Seville,  though  the  loss  on  one  occasion  was 
smaller  than  it  was  with  us,  it  approximated  closely  to  our  ratio  at  subse- 
quent periods.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Xerez.  In  Gibraltar,  the 
fever  on  two  occasions  approximated  to  our  less  fatal  visitations;  and  in 
Barcelona,  Malaga,  Carlotta,  &c.,  it  approached  our  worst. 
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NOTES. 


Note  1.  — SeTille,  1800.  When  we  read  the  statement  here  recorded  of  the  dilFiuion  tnd 
ratio  of  mortality  of  the  disease  on  that  occasion,  authentic  as  it  appears  to  be,  we  can 
with  difficulty  divest  ourseWes  of  the  idea  of  error  having  crept  in  somewhere.    Not  that  I 
feel  disposed  to  swell  the  mortality  to  20,000,  as  was  done  by  Dmneril  (Hnmboldt,  779], 
and  thereby  diminish  the  ratio  of  recoTeries ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  probable 
that  the  number  of  those  stricken  down  with  the  real  malignant  yellow  fexer  did  not  reach 
the  amount  mentioned.   The  idea  of  an  epidemic  extending  its  banefnl  influence  to  all  bat 
4,000  in  a  population  of  80,000,  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  faets  known  respcctiog 
the  diffusion  of  the  same  disease  elsewhere.     More  natural  is  it  to  presume  that  in  the 
number  of  cases  recorded  are  included  many  of  other  and  milder  complaints.    Should 
this  be  true,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  recoveries  would  be  larger  than  stated;  vhDe 
the  number  of  cases  might  still  be  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  population.    To  this 
opinion  I  am  the  more  inclined,  because,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  Spanish  physi- 
cians, of  those  times  at  least,  were  not  noted  for  accuracy  in  matters  of  diagnosis,  and 
their  success  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  has  not  usually  been  such  as  to  induce  the 
belief  that  they  would  lose  but  1  in  5.21  during  a  wide-spreading  and  highly  malignant 
epidemic.   The  same  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  reported  occurrences  in  Cadix 
and  other  cities  of  Spain. 

Note  2. — **  The  mortality  from  the  yellow  fever  has  been  prodigiously  great  in  most  of 
the  seasons  in  which  it  has  appeared  in  Andalusia ;  but  the  precise  proportion  of  deaths 
to  recoveries  is  not  correctly  known,  as  the  official  reports  are  not  made  up  with  exact- 
ness. It  amounted  to  70  in  100  at  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  according  to  the  official  retoin. 
It  was  in  reality  much  higher,  for  those  only  were  included  in  the  dead  list  who  were 
buried  without  the  town.  Private  burial  was  obtained  for  many,  and  such  were  not  regi^ 
tered,  at  least  not  correctly.  Many,  even  a  great  many,  were  entered  on  the  yellow  fever 
list  by  connivance — that  is,  for  the  sake  of  the  allowance  granted  by  the  municipality  for 
that  description  of  sick  only.  The  diseases  of  those  so  entered  were,  it  may  be  presumed, 
of  a  less  mortal  character  than  the  yellow  fever ;  consequently,  the  real  truth  is  disguised 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  public  is  deceived,  and  the  medical  faculty  can  form  no  accurate 
conclusion.  It  may  be  said,  vrith  safety,  that  the  mortality  was  not  in  reality  less  thin 
one-half  of  those  who  were  attacked." — R,  JacktoHj  M.  i>..  Remarks  on  the  Ep.  Tel  Fet. 
of  the  Coast  of  Spaifiy  pp.  187-8. 

Note  8. — Dr.  (now  Sir)  Joseph  D.  Oilpin  reports  the  deaths  from  the  80th  of  September 
to  the  1st  of  December,  soldiers  and  civilians,  at  6,524.  He  does  this  on  the  authoritr  of 
a  very  respectable  inhabitant  of  the  place.  But  as  he  was  not  in  the  garrison  at  that 
period,  he  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  report.  This  latter  includes  730  deaths 
among  the  Jews,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  official  report  published  in  Sir  James 
Fellowes  and  Sir  W.  Pym's  works,  which  I  have  used.^ 

The  number  of  cases  is  not  stated.  Dr.  Proudfoot  says  that  the  mortality  was  more 
thnn  1  in  3,  and  that  only  28  persons  escaped  an  attack  out  of  9,000  inhabitants.  If  snch 
was  the  fact,  the  mortality  was  1  in  1.5,  as  the  cases  must  have  amounted  to  8,972,  which, 
divided  by  5,946 — the  number  of  deaths  reported — gives  the  ratio  mentioned.' 


The  disease,  as  it  has  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States— east, 
north,  south,  and  southwest  of  Philadelphia — presents  results  differing  bat 
little,  in  ordinary  seasons,  from  those  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.     On  this  subject,  however,  the  documents  within  our  reach  are  far 

*  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  v.  837.  *  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  zxviii.  295. 
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from  being  as  ample  and  satisfactory  as  might  be  desired,  with  a  view  to 
arriTe  at  precise  conclusions ;  the  statement  of  the  mortality,  as  was  often 
the  case  here,  being  frequently  unaccompanied  by  a  report  of  the  number  of 
cas^s.  The  extremes  of  the  ratios,  varying,  as  they  do,  from  1  in  1.5  to  1  in 
13.1,  are  more  widely  separated  from  each  other  than  those  we  have  noticed 
in  this  city.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  all  the  epidemics  in  which 
the  mortality  has  been  set  down  as  1  in  9,  10,  11,  12,  or  13,  the  disease  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  of  an  extremely  mild  character,  and,  as  may  be 
easily  perceived  from  the  descriptions  extant,  evidently  assumed  a  form  never 
seen  among  us,  or  indeed  in  any  of  our  neighbouring  cities.  Under  all  other 
circumstances,  the  ratios  approximate  very  closely  to  ours,  whether  the  fever 
prevailed  in  places  where  mild  epidemics  sometimes  occur,  or  in  others 
where  they  have  never  been  seen.  In  hospital  practice,  the  results  approxi- 
mate closely  to  those  obtained  here,  varying,  as  they  do,  from  1  in  1.6  to  1 
in  3.15,  with  an  average  of  1  in  2.23.  Excluding  the  exceptional  seasons 
adverted  to,  the  average  ratio  of  all  the  statements,  including  those  relative 
to  the  mortality  in  public  institutions,  is  1  in  2.53,  the  extremes  being  1  in 
1.2  and  1  in  6.  Leaving  aside  the  latter,  we  have  an  average  of  1  in  3.5, 
and  including  the  whole  series,  1  in  3.38. 

Except  as  regards  a  few  of  the  places  in  our  Middle  and  Northeastern 
States,  where  the  fever  has  occurred,  no  advantage  can  accrue  from  com- 
paring the  mortality  with  the  entire  population,  or  with  that  portion  of  it 
that  may  have  remained  exposed  during  the  continuance  of  the  epidemic ; 
for  in  most  of  the  cities  or  towns  liable  to  be  visited  by  the  disease — those 
of  our  Southern  States — the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  are,  as  those 
of  tropical  climates,  exempt  from  the  disease,  through  the  effect  of  acclimati- 
zation obtained  by  nativity,  prolonged  residence,  or  previous  attacks ;  and 
the  only  class  liable  to  infection  is  composed  of  strangers,  the  number  of 
whom  it  is  difScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain. 
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NOTE. 

Cdabitt  HoBPiTAL.-*The  statements  gWen  in  tb«  taUt  are  taken  prindpally  from  the 
official  report  of  the  administration  of  that  hoapita!,  pyUishad  in  the  Nwm  (Meant  Med. 
and  Surg,  Joum,  (1.  108).  The  late  Dr.  Drake^  In  the  second  Tolnme  (p.  197)  of  liis 
work  on  the  diseases  of  the  Mississipjd  VaUejt  haa  inserted  a  taUe  compiled  by  him 
flrom  data«ollected  ft-om  the  books  of  that  eatabfishmtnt  in  1844.  A  eoanparison  of  these 
two  documents  will  show  soTeral  discrepancies  of  an  extraordinary  character,  a  few  of 
which  deserve  to  be  noticed.  In  1827,  the  number  of  cases  admitted  amoonted,  in  the 
official  report,  to  872,  and  that  of  deaths  to  109.  Dr.  Drake  says,  888  cases,  and  265 
deaths.  In  1880,  the  numbers,  according  to  the  reporti  were  256  oases,  and  117  deaths; 
accprding  to  Dr.  Drake,  416  to  158.  In  1S88,  the  former  document  giTes  us  422  cases 
and  210  deaths.  Dr.  Drake  found  the  admissions  rise  to  887  and  the  deaths  to  449. 
Again,  in  1887,  the  administration  reports  998  cases,  with  a  mortality  of  442,  while  Dr. 
Drake  states  the  number  of  casee  aft  1,194,  and  that  of  the  deaths  at  618. 


As  with  us,  the  disease  in  Enrope,  in  TariQos  parts  of  this  coantij  and  In 
tropical  climates,  attains  its  mazimpm  mortality  at  diversified  periods  of  the 
season.  Thus,  as  regards  the  epll^unic  of  Gibraltar  in  1804,  the  fever 
reached  its  culminating  point  of  faulty  in  the  first  week  of  October.  In 
1813  and  1828,  the  mortality  was  again  largest  in  that  month.  Out  alt 
eleven  hundred  and  seventy  deaths,  reported  among  the  military  in  the  latter 
year,  seven  hundred  and  fonr  occurred  from  the  29th  September  to  the  2d  of 
November,  inclusive.^  Of  twenty-three  of  the  cities  of  Spain,  visited  by  the 
fever  in  1804,  sixteen  suffered  more  in  respect  to  mortality  in  October.' 
The  same  took  place  at  Barcelona  in  1821.  Of  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
and  forty-two  interments  enumerated  in  the  official  report,  seventeen  hundred 
and  thirty  took  place  in  September,  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
in  October,  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven  in  November,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  in  December.'  In  this  country,  the  disease  has  occasion- 
ally produced  a  larger  mortality  in  October;  as,  for  example^  in  Wilmington 
in  1802,«  in  Natchez  in  1839,''  in  New  Orleans  in  1823  and  1846.* 

More  frequently,  perhaps,  the  largest  mortality  in  this  country  has  taken 
place  in  September,  as  illustrated  by  the  epidemics  of  New  York  in  1799^ 
and  1822,«  of  Providence  in  1797,*  of  Baltimore  in  1819,*"  of  Wilmington  in 
1798,"  of  Charleston  in  1807,  '17,  '19,  '24,  '27,  '38,"  of  Natchez  in  1823 
and  1825,**  of  Mobile  in  1839,"  of  New  Haven  in  1794,"  and  by  the  greater 

*  Mortality  of  British  Army,  p.  9.  «  Fellowes,  p.  478. 

•  EstAsto  Exacto,  &c.  «  Yaughan,  p.  12. 

*  jMonctte,  ObserTations,  p.  102. 

•  Barton  on  FoTor  of  1838— Table.    Fenner,  New  Orleans  Journal  for  1847,  p.  465. 
^  Med.  Repos.,  iii.  197. 

"  A  Ilistory  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Health,  p.  248,  &e. 
»  Whcaton,  Med.  Repos.,  x.  885.  w  Series  of  Letters,  i.  177. 

"  Vaughan,  Med.  Repos.,  iii.  871. 

"  Ramsay's  History,  i.  86;  Med.  Repos.,  iT.  288;  Dickson,  PhU.  Med.  and  Pyha.  Joan., 
iii.  258:  Simons,  p.  14. 
»  Tooley,  p.  17;  Monette,  Essay,  p.  62;  ObservstioiiB,  p.  102. 
1*  Monette,  Obs.,  p.  118.  ■•  Additional  Fbeti^  p.  65. 
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number  of  the  epidemics  of  New  Orleans,*  1819,  '20,  '24,  and  '33.  Of  the 
twenty-three  cities  in  Spain  already  referred  to,  two  experienced,  in  1804,  a 
larger  mortality  in  September.  Five  saffered  most  that  year  in  November. 
Such  was  also  the  case  at  Leghorn  in  1804  (Palloni).  Finally,  the  mortality 
has  occasionally  been  greatest  in  August,  as  was  the  case  in  Charleston  in 
1838,"  and  New  Orleans  in  1817,  183V  and  1853*— a  circumstance  which 
has  never  occurred  here. 

In  Europe  and  various  parts  of  this  country,  the  ratio  of  mortality  to  the 
number  attacked  differed,  as  in  this  city,  at  different  periods  of  the  same  epi- 
demic. More  frequently  it  has  been  greater  at  the  outset,  and  has  gradually 
lessened  as  the  season  advanced.  Such  was  the  case  in  Boston  in  1798.  Of 
the  twenty  or  more  paitients  first  seized,  not  one  recovered.*  The  same 
fatality  attended  the  first  cases  at  New  Orleans  in  1839.'  At  Barcelona, 
according  to  Rochoux,''  the  loss  at  the  outset  of  the  epidemic  of  1821 
amounted,  without  doubt,  to  19-20  of  the  sick.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
epidemic,  it  became  less  considerable,  and  at  the  close  it  was  reduced  to  less 
than  two-thirds.  Rochoux  farther  fetatee  that  the  same  progressive  decrease 
of  the  ratio  was  noticed  at  Tortosa,  Mesquinenza,  and  fn  various  other  cities 
of  Spain.  The  same  observation  was  made  at  Leghorn  in  1804,^  and  in 
Malaga  during  the  same  year.° 

But,  although  such  has  usually  been  the  case,  it  has  occasionally  happened, 
that  the  ratio  of  mortality,  whether  at  first  decreasing  or  not,  has  been  much 
greater  at  the  close  of  the  epidemic.  In  New  Orleans,  in  1839,  the  number 
of  deaths,  after  the  fatal  outburst  of  the  disease,  greatly  lessened ;  but  in 
September,  the  ratio  of  mortality  sensibly  increased.  In  the  hospital,  the 
ratio  for  July  was  1  in  2.3;  for  August,  1  in  2.51 ;  and  for  September,  1  in 
1.95.*®  A  similar  observation  was  majie  at  Opelousas  in  1837."  In  New 
York,  in  1822,  the  disease  became  less  fatal  as  the  season  advanced — ^the 
cases  of  recovery  gaining  fast  upon  the  number  of  deaths.  But  in  October, 
and  particularly  about  the  middle  of  it,  ''just  before  the  termination  of  the 
epidemic,"  though  the  number  of  cases  diminished,  the  disease  once  more 
acquired  malignancy  and  became  more  fatal  than  it  had  been  at  its  commence- 
ment; the  proportion  of  deaths  being  to  the  sick  as  3  to  4.^  In  Baltimore^ 
during  the  epidemic  of  1819,  after  the  beginning  of  October  the  number  of 
cases  and  deaths  essentially  diminished,  yet  in  those  who  took  the  disease 
after  this  time,  it  was  still  more  malignant  and  fatal  than  at  its  commence- 
ment."   A  similar  phenomenon  was  noticed  at  Natchez  in  1837.** 

1  Barton  on  FeTcr  of  1833.     Report  of  the  Board  of  Health,  for  1841. 

•  Simons's  Report,  p.  14. 

•  Gros's  Report,  p.  6;  Rev.  M^d.,  Rep.  on  Feyer  of  1839,  Dec.  1840,  p.  824. 

•  Fenner,  Trans,  of  Med.  Assoc.,  yii.  471. 

»  Med.  Rep.,  ii.  333.  •  Rept,  Rev.  MW.  for  Dec.  1840,  p.  324. 

'  Page  468. 

•  Dufour,  Observateur  M6d.  de  Marseilles,  iv.  66. 

•  Bancroft,  p.  470.  '°  Rept.,  loc.  cit.,  p.  235. 
"  New  Orleans  Joum.,  1847,  p.  36.  "  Townsend,  p.  197. 

>*  Revere,  Med.  Recorder,  ill.  226.  >«  Monette,  Obs.,  p.  70. 
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Similar  to  what  occurs  in  Philadelphis^  the  ratio  of  mortality  firom  the 
yellow  fever  ia  other  parte  of  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere,  Taries  daring 
the  same  epidemic  in  different  parts  of  an  infected  locality.  B^rthe,  who 
notices  the  fact  in  a  particnlar  manner  in  reference  to  the  epidemic  of  Seville 
in  1800,  states  that  the  mortality  in  some  districts  did  not  exceed  1  in  18  or 
20  of  those  affected;  in  others  it  reached  the  fourth,  the  third,  or  even  the 
half,  of  the  sick.^  The  same  result  jtbb  noticed  in  New  York  in  lt91*  and 
1795.'  In  the  following  season,  1796,  the  ratio  varied  considerably  in  dif* 
ferent  streets — from  1  in  1.6  to  1  in  14.^  In  the  same  city,  in  1822,  this  dif* 
ference  of  ratio  was  very  striking,  the  deaths,  compared  to  the  sick,  being 
11—19,  18—27,  11—22,  7— li;  2—2,  1—8,  7—8,  9—16,  20—88,  4—6, 
4_7,  4—4,  2—8,  0—1,  8—12,  7—14,  4—10,  2—4,  6—10,  4— H,  1—2, 
0—1,  1—2,  2—6,  O-l,  0—2, 1—8, 8—18, 14—19,  4—6, 2—2,  2—6, 1—1, 
1 — 1,  0 — 1,  84 — 65,  28 — 46.*  A  considerable  difference  was,  in  like  man* 
ner,  observed  in  New  London,*  and  Wilmington  (Del.),  in  1798;^  in  Alexan- 
dria (Ya.)  in  1808,*  in  Boston  in  1802,*  in  Norfolk,**  in  Barbadoes  in 
1816."  Blair  fonnd  that  the  original  site  near  which  the  disease  first  showed 
itself,  in  the  epidemic  of  Demerara  in  1888,  maintained  its  vimlence — the 

■ 

mortality  being  24.16  percent    In  other  localities,  it  was  21.41,  21.66, 
16.66,  16.17." 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

PATHOLOOT. 

Painful  as  the  avowal  may  be,  it  is  a  fact,  the  tmth  of  which  cannot  be 
denied,  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
yellow  fever,  in  this  and  other  countries — all  the  labour  that  has  been  be- 
stowed on  on  investigation  of  its  causes,  characters,  and  anatomical  pheno- 
mena— ^little  progress  has,  so  far,  been  made  in  a  knowledge  of  the  pathology 
of  that  disease.  The  'physicians  of  this  city  and  country  have  not  been 
backward  in  their  efforts  to  elucidate  this  intricate  and  important  subject ; 
and  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  European  and  tropical 
authors  on  this  disease,  it  need  not  be  told  that  equal  efforts  have  been  made 

1  Borthc,  p.  168 ;  Bancroft,  p.  466 ;  Manifesto  que  sobre  le  pasada  epidemia,  la  Cindad 
de  Seville. 
«  Addoms,  p.  7.  •  Bayley,  p.  67. 

*  Ibid.,  Letters  fh>m  the  Board  of  Health,  p.  40. 

»  Townsend,  p.  89.  •  Med.  Repos.,  ii.  884. 

'  Vaughan,  Med.  Repos.,  iii.  870.  »  Dick,  Med.  Repos.,  vii.  191. 

•  New  England  Joum.,  yiii.  880;  North  Amer.  Rev.,  x.  896. 
»  Valentin,  p.  101. 

"  Ralph,  Ed.  Med.-Chir.  Tr.,  ii.  55,  56.  »  Page  84. 
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abroad  to  attain  the  object  in  question.    Many  opinions  have,  from  the  earliest 
ontbreak  of  the  fever  among  ns,  been  advanced  to  acconnt  for  the  phenomena 
observed ;  a.n^,  on  reference,  it  will  be  found  that  these  opiirfons  correspond 
more  or  less  closely  to  those  advocated  elsewhere,  at  various  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  disease.     1.  By  a  large  number  of  physicians,  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, the  fever,  as  we  have  seen,  has  long  been,  and  continues  to  be,  viewed 
as  differing  in  degree  only  from  ordinary  autumnal  remittents,  partaking,  like 
the  latter,  of  the  bilious  element,  and  depending,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  the 
same  pathological  condition  of  the  same  organs  as  are  involved  in  the  others ; 
while  by  other  physicians  it  is  held  in  the  light  of  a  distinct  and  specific  form 
of  fever,  presenting  anatomical  characters  different  from  those  of  other  febrile 
complaints,  and  depending,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  on  diff^erent  pathological 
changes.     2.  By  some  it  is  assumed  that  the  efficient  cause  of  the  disease, 
whatever  be  its  nature  and  origin,  and  the  mode  of  its  introduction  into  the 
body,  affects  the  entire  system.    3.  Others  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
cause  produces  its  morbific  action  on  certain  organs  or  tissues,  which  in  their 
turn  derange,  by  sympathy  or  otherwise,  other  portions  of  the  economy. 
4.  By  a  number  of  authorities,  the  disease  thus  produced  is  regarded  as  pos- 
sessing, in  the  early  stage,  all  the  attributes  of  a  truly  inflammatory  com- 
plaint based  on  the  existence  of  sanguine  inflammation — a  condition  which 
terminates,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  in  one  of  an  opposite  kind, 
marked  by  phenomena  indicative  of  a  state  of  prostration  or  atony,  and 
resulting  from  the  destructive  operation  of  the  preceding  condition.     5.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  this  state  of  inflammation  is  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
system,  in  some  mysterious  manner  which  need  not  be  inquired  into  at  present, 
and  becomes  secondarily  localized  in  organs  not  necessarily  the  same.     6.  It 
is  the  belief  of  another  set  that  the  disease  is  the  result  of  the  primary,  not 
secondary,  inflammation  of  particular  organs  or  tissues,  and  of  the  subsequent 
affection  of  other  parts  associated  with  those  originally  implicated  in  the 
morbid  process.     7.  By  not  a  few,  again,  it  is  regarded  as  invariably  a 
disease  of  an  asthenic  or  typhoid  character,  with  ot  without  local  affections, 
the  latter  being  due  to  an  inflammatory  process — which  some  riegard  as 
sthenic  or  asthenic,  arterial  or  venous — or  to  congestion.     8.  By  some,  the 
disease  is  admitted  to  assume  sometimes  the  inflammatory,  at  other  times  the 
asthenic  character,  and  to  depend,  therefore,  on  different  occasions,  on  op- 
posite morbid  conditions  of  the  organism.     9.  There  are  not  wanting  those 
who  refer  the  main  agency  in  the  production  of  the  morbid  phenomena  to 
the  affection  of  some  portion,  or  of  the  whole  extent,  of  the  nervous  system. 
10.  A  different  set  locate  it  exclusively  in  the  solids,  excluding  the  flnids  from 
any  participation,  except  secondarily,  in  the  diseased  process ;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  look  to  the  blood  for  the  primary  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  phe- 
nomena ;  finally,  by  some,  the  yellow  fever  is  held  in  the  light,  not  of  an  inde- 
pendent disease,  but  of  a  compound  of  typhus  and  ordinary  autumnal  remit- 
tent fevers. 

Having  in  another  chapter  given  many  reasons  for  disbelieving  the  identity 
of  yellow  with  ordinary  bilious  remittent  fever,  and  indicated  the  points  of 
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dissimilarity  between  them — in  respect,  especially,  to  the  phenomena  and  ana- 
tomical characters  of  both — I  necKi  not  seek  among  the  facts  bearing  on  the 
pathology  of  the  latter  for  illustrations  of  the  nature  of  the  fo^er.  In  the 
one,  the  hemorrhagic  element  is  predominant,  and  the  bilioos  deficient;  while 
in  the  other  precisely  the  reverse  obtains.  In  the  former,  we  notice,  often 
from  the  commencement — generally  after  a  Tery  short  stage  of  reaction— a 
complete  cessation  of  febrile  excitement,  and  a  progressive  collapse  of  the 
powers  of  life,  a  freqnent  absence  of  cerebral  derangement,  and  a  remarkable 
retention  of  mnscnlar  strength,  and  other  phenomena,  which,  as  a  general 
rale,  are  foreign  to  the  latter.  All  these  differences,  scTeral  of  which  relate 
to  important  and  characteristic  morbid  changes,  denote  undoubtedly  a  differ- 
ence in  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  pathological  lesion,  as  well  as  in  the 
characters  of  the  latter ;  and  the  explanation  which  suits  one  set  of  symp- 
toms would  be  inadmissible  in  relation  to  the  other. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
examine  in  detail  the  opinion  of  those  who  regard  the  yellow  fever  as  a 
disease  of  the  whole  system,  in  which  all  the  solids  and  fluids  are  impticated 
simultaneously,  and  remain  so  from  beginning  to  last.   The  words  are  Tagae, 
and  convey  no  definite  idea  to  the  mind ;  for  to  its  advocates  the  question 
may  be  asked — ^Where  does  the  disease,  thus  assumed  to  invade  the  system  in 
its  totality,  begin,  and  what  is  its  nature  ?    But  the  hypothesis  is  open  to  the 
equally  strong  objection  that,  if  there  can  exist  a  disease  equally  diffosed 
throughout  the  whole  system — a  proposition  which  may  be  doubted— no 
illustration  of  it  can  be  derived  from  the  yellow  fever,  which,  as  its  pheno- 
mena denote,  exhibits  an  integrity  of  several  functions  totally  incompatible 
with  the  idea  of  any  serious  derangement  of  the  organs  charged  with  the 
performance  of  those  functions.     So  well  founded  are  these  objections,  that, 
among  writers  who  have  adopted  the  phraseology  in  question,  as  well  as 
among  those  who  discard  it,  there  are  some  who  place  the  principal  morbid 
agency  in  the  nervous  system,  which,  however  widely  ramified,  constitutes 
after  all  but  one  of  the  several  organic  systems  of  the  economy  ;*  while  by 
Dr.  Rush  and  others  the  bloodvessels  are  held  up  as  "(^  seat  and  tkroni^ 
of  this  and  other  fevers.     As  regards  the  first  of  the  branches  of  this 
theory  of  universal  dififusion,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  though  the 
agency  of  the  nervous  system,  in  the  receiving  of  the  impression  of  the  efficient 
cause,  and  in  the  conveyance  of  that  impression  to  various  organs  and  tissues^ 
cannot,  in  sound  physiology,  be  denied;  although,  in  some  cases,  the  effect 
of  the  cause  is  of  so  deadly  a  character  as  to  occasion,  by  an  abstraction  (£ 
nervous  power,  symptoms  of  sudden  and  great  prostration,  unattended  with 
reaction,  and  followed  by  death ;  and  although  the  reaction  which  follows  in 
other  cases  may  be  due  to  what  Dr.  Wilson  (p.  200)  denominates  an  obstnu- 
Hon  of  the  nervous  power,  and  cannot  occur  without  the  instrumentality  of 
the  latter — ^yet  we  find  no  reason  in  these  circumstances  for  referring  the 
pathology  of  the  yellow  fever  mainly  to  a  derangement  of  the  nerrons 
system,  or  for  regarding  that  system  as  constituting  the  principal  and 
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primary  seat  of  the  disease.  ObstractioD,  as  well  as  abstraction  of  the 
aerrons  power,  as  manifested  by  vertigo,  faintness,  rigor,  and  failure  of 
the  senses,  and  the  like,  in  the  onset,  followed  by  yascnlar  reaction  or 
pfTOstration  and  congestion,  are  as  frequently  noticed,  if  not  more  so,  in 
other  diseases,  in  which  we  should  vainly  strive  to  discover  a  remote 
analogy  with  the  yellow  fever ;  and  yet,  if  we  look  to  these  morbid  changes 
For  a  pathological  explanation  of  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  latter, 
BO  cause  can  be  assigned  why  we  must  not  attribute  to  them  also  the  prin- 
cipal  agency  in  the  production  of  other  complaints  in  which  they  may  chance 
to  occur.  The  circumstance  then  of  the  existence  of  these  conditions  of  the 
ijfltem  in  yellow  fever,  common  as  they  are  to  Other  and  different  complaints, 
irill  not  alone  afford  a  clue  to  the  true  pathology  of  that  disease.  In  the 
fellow  fever,  as  in  other  complaints,  the  instrumentality  of  the  nervous  system 
nay  justly  be  regarded  as  limited  to  the  reception  and  transmission  of  morbid 
impressions,  and  as  the  link  of  sympathetic  associations  of  various  organs. 
[n  order  that  the  yellow  fever  may  be  produced  with  such  phenomena  as  to 
lasume  its  characteristic  garb,  the  specific  cause  must  penetrate  the  organism, 
ind  the  specific  impression  must  be  thence,  as  it  were,  transmitted  to  other 
portions  of  the  economy,  and  there  give  rise  to  such  morbid  changes  as  will 
>eeasion  those  external  signs  by  which  the  disease  is  recognized.  Until  this 
xmosmission  is  effected,  we  may  have  a  mortal  disease,  but  we  cannot  be^cer- 
ain  that  we  have  the  yellow  fever;  so  truly,  indeed,  that,  in  cases  where  the  ab- 
traction  of  nervous  power  is  the  most  conspicuous,  we  recognize  the  disease 
lot  by  symptoms  of  the  nervous  class,  but  by  those  which  indicate  the  im- 
>lication  of  the  capillaries — ^black  vomit,  &c. 

There  are  not  wanting  reasons,  indeed,  to  think  that,  in  the  latter,  the 
nfluence  of  the  nervous  system,  in  giving  rise  to  the  characteristio  pheno- 
nena  is  more  restricted  than  is  generally  thought,  and  that  when  this  system 
B  affected  it  is  so  only  partially  and  in  a  secondary  manner  through  the  in- 
(tmmentality  of  other  parts  m^re  early  assailed.  So  far  as  the  nerves  of 
"elation  are  concerned,  we  have  the  proof  of  this  in  the  very  frequent  inte- 
prity  of  the  cerebral  functions  during  the  first  stage,  and  in  the  ordinary 
ntegrity  of  those  functions  to  nearly  the  last  moment  of  life  in  the  congestive 
ir  intense  form  of  the  disease,  in  the  absence  generally,  and  until  late  in  the 
liaease,  of  what  are  denominated  nervous  symptoms,  and  in  the  circumstances 
hat  in  cases  presenting  a  contrary  aspect,  the  effect  is  due  often  to  morbid 
rascular  changes  in  the  brain  and  its  appendages,  and,  at  other  times,  to 
jmpathetic  functional  derangements  of  those  organs. 

If  any  portion  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  said  to  exercise,  by  its 
iiseased  modifications,  a  decided  agency,  different  from  that  already  men- 
ioned,  in  the  prodnction  of  some  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  fever 
inder  consideration,  it  is  the  ganglionic,  to  which  some  writers  attach, 
m  we  have  seen,  much  importance.^  The  constipation  of  the  bowels,  the 
estlessness,  lassitude,  sighing — the  pain  in  the  back,  limbs,  loins,  fore- 
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dissimilarity  between  them — in  respect,  especially^  to  the  phenomena  and  ana- 
tomical characters  of  both — I  need  not  seek  among  the  facts  bearing  on  the 
pathology  of  the  latter  for  illnstrations  of  the  nature  of  the  fopier.  In  the 
one,  the  hemorrhagic  element  is  predominant,  and  the  bilious  deficient;  while 
in  the  other  precisely  the  reverse  obtains.  In  the  former,  we  notice,  often 
from  the  commencement — generally  after  a  Terj  short  stage  of  reaction — a 
complete  cessation  of  febrile  excitement,  and  a  progressive  collapse  of  the 
powers  of  life,  a  frequent  absence  of  cerebral  derangement,  and  a  remarkable 
retention  of  muscular  strength,  and  other  phenomena,  which,  as  a  general 
rule,  are  foreign  to  the  latter.  All  these  differences,  several  of  which  relate 
to  important  and  characteristic  morbid  changes,  denote  undoubtedly  a  differ- 
ence in  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  pathological  lesion,  as  well  as  in  the 
characters  of  the  latter ;  and  the  explanation  which  suits  one  set  of  symp- 
toms would  be  inadmissible  in  relation  to  the  other. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
examine  in  detail  the  opinion  of  those  who  regard  the  yellow  fever  as  a 
disease  of  the  whole  system,  in  which  all  the  solids  and  fluids  are  implicated 
simultaneously,  and  remain  so  from  beginning  to  last.  The  words  are  vague, 
and  convey  no  definite  idea  to  the  mind ;  for  to  its  advocates  the  question 
may  be  asked — ^Where  does  the  disease,  thus  assumed  to  invade  the  system  in 
its  totality,  begin,  and  what  is  its  nature  ?  But  the  hypothesis  is  open  to  the 
equally  strong  objection  that,  if  there  can  exist  a  disease  equally  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  system — a  proposition  which  may  be  doubted — no 
illustration  of  it  can  be  derived  from  the  yellow  fever,  which,  as  its  pheno- 
mena denote,  exhibits  an  integrity  of  several  functions  totally  incompatible 
with  the  idea  of  any  serious  derangement  of  the  organs  charged  with  the 
performance  of  those  functions.  So  well  founded  are  these  objections,  that, 
among  writers  who  have  adopted  the  phraseology  in  question,  as  well  as 
among  those  who  discard  it,  there  are  some  who  place  the  principal  morbid 
agency  in  the  nervous  system,  which,  however  widely  ramified,  constitutes 
after  all  but  one  of  the  several  organic  systems  of  the  economy  ;^  while  by 
Dr.  Rush  and  others  the  bloodvessels  are  held  up  as  *'the  seat  and  throne*^ 
of  this  and  other  fevers.  As  regards  the  first  of  the  branches  of  this 
theory  of  universal  diffusion,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  though  the 
agency  of  the  nervous  system,  in  the  receiving  of  the  impression  of  the  efficient 
cause,  and  in  the  conveyance  of  that  impression  to  various  organs  and  tissues, 
cannot,  in  sound  physiology,  be  denied;  although,  in  some  cases,  the  effect 
of  the  cause  is  of  so  deadly  a  character  as  to  occasion,  by  an  abstraction  of 
nervous  power,  symptoms  of  sudden  and  great  prostration,  unattended  with 
reaction,  and  followed  by  death ;  and  although  the  reaction  which  follows  in 
other  cases  may  be  due  to  what  Dr.  Wilson  (p.  200)  denominates  an  obstruc- 
tion of  the  nervous  power,  and  cannot  occur  without  the  instrumentality  of 
the  latter — yet  we  find  no  reason  in  these  circumstances  for  referring  the 
pathology  of  the  yellow  fever  mainly  to  a  derangement  of  the  nervous 
system,  or  for  regarding  that  system  as  constituting  the  principal  and 
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primary  seat  of  the  disease.  Obstruction,  as  well  as  abstraction  of  the 
nervous  power,  as  manifested  by  vertigo,  faintness,  rigor,  and  failure  of 
the  senses,  and  the  like,  in  the  onset,  followed  by  vascular  reaction  or 
prostration  and  congestion,  are  as  frequently  noticed,  if  not  more  so,  in 
other  diseases,  in  which  we  should  vainly  strive  to  discover  a  remote 
analogy  with  the  yellow  fever ;  and  yet,  if  we  look  to  these  morbid  changes 
for  a  pathological  explanation  of  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  latter, 
no  cause  can  be  assigned  why  we  must  not  attribute  to  them  also  the  prin- 
cipal agency  in  the  production  of  other  complaints  in  which  they  may  chance 
to  occur.  The  circumstance  then  of  the  existence  of  these  conditions  of  the 
system  in  yellow  fever,  common  as  they  are  to  other  and  different  complaints, 
will  not  alone  afford  a  clue  to  the  true  pathology  of  that  disease.  In  the 
yellow  fever,  as  in  other  complaints,  the  instrumentality  of  the  nervous  system 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  limited  to  the  reception  and  transmission  of  morbid 
impressions,  and  as  the  link  of  sympathetic  associations  of  various  organs. 
In  order  that  the  yellow  fever  may  be  produced  with  such  phenomena  as  to 
assume  its  characteristic  garb,  the  specific  cause  must  penetrate  the  organism, 
and  the  specific  impression  must  be  thence,  as  it  were,  transmitted  to  other 
portions  of  the  economy,  and  there  give  rise  to  such  morbid  changes  as  will 
occasion  those  external  signs  by  which  the  disease  is  recognized.  Until  this 
transmission  is  effected,  we  may  have  a  mortal  disease,  but  we  cannot  be-  cer- 
tain that  we  have  the  yellow  fever;  so  truly,  indeed,  that,  in  cases  where  the  ab- 
straction of  nervous  power  is  the  most  conspicuous,  we  recognize  the  disease 
not  by  symptoms  of  the  nervous  class,  but  by  those  which  indicate  the  im- 
plication of  the  capillaries — ^black  vomit,  &c. 

There  are  not  wanting  reasons,  indeed,  to  think  that,  in  the  latter,  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system,  in  giving  rise  to  the  characteristic  pheno- 
mena is  more  restricted  than  is  generally  thought,  and  that  when  this  system 
is  affected  it  is  so  only  partially  and  in  a  secondary  manner  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  other  parts  m^re  early  assailed.  So  far  as  the  nerves  of 
relation  are  concerned,  we  have  the  proof  of  this  in  the  very  frequent  inte- 
grity of  the  cerebral  functions  during  the  first  stage,  and  in  the  ordinary 
integrity  of  those  functions  to  nearly  the  last  moment  of  life  in  the  congestive 
or  intense  form  of  the  disease,  in  the  absence  generally,  and  until  late  in  the 
disease,  of  what  are  denominated  nervous  symptoms,  and  in  the  circumstances 
that  in  cases  presenting  a  contrary  aspect,  the  effect  is  due  often  to  morbid 
vascular  changes  in  the  brain  and  its  appendages,  and,  at  other  times,  to 
sympathetic  functional  derangements  of  those  organs. 

If  any  portion  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  said  to  exercise,  by  its 
diseased  modifications,  a  decided  agency,  different  from  that  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  production  of  some  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  fever 
under  consideration,  it  is  the  ganglionic,  to  which  some  writers  attach, 
as  we  have  seen,  much  importance.*  The  constipation  of  the  bowels,  the 
restlessness,  lassitude,  sighing — the  pain  in  the  back,  limbs,  loins,  fore- 
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head,  eyes — ^the  gastric  irritation,  as  well  as  tbe  suspension  of  the  secretory 
processes — ^the  retardation  of  the  pulse  and  the  diminution  of  cutaneous 
heat,  the  hiccup,  &c.,  afford  strong  grounds  for  the  belief.  But  on  this 
subject  it  may  be  remarked,  that  these  symptoms  do  not  alone  charac- 
terize yellow  fever ;  that  in  all  cases  in  which  they  occur,  an  extension  of  dis- 
ease has  already  taken  place  to  the  capillaries  of  various  organs,  and  that 
they  are  preceded  by  a  condition  of  other  parts  which  enables  us  to  explain 
their  occurrence,  and  the  abstraction  of  nervous  power  on  which  they  depend; 
and  that  their  occurrence,  as  well  as  that  of  phenomena  resulting  from  an 
affection  of  the  nerves  of  relation,  only  proves  that  the  nervous  system  becomes 
implicated  in  the  link  of  morbid  effects,  not  that  its  derangements  are  to  be 
held  up  as  the  foundation  upon  which  our  views  of  the  pathology  of  the  dis- 
ease are  exclusively  to  rest.  In  a  word,  we  must  ascend  higher  in  the  scale 
of  morbid  action  than  the  affection  of  the  nervous  system  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  primary  morbific  agency  in  the  production  of  the  characteristic  phe- 
nomena of  the  yellow  fever,  and  seek  elsewhere  for  the  seat  of  the  changes 
which  give  rise  to  the  manifestation  of  these. 

But  although  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  indicate  satisfactorily  that  in 
the  vascular  system  we  are  to  look  for  the  location  of  those  changes  which 
give  rise  to  the  most  characteristic  symptoms — although  we  may  be  justified 
in  viewing,  with  Dr.  Rush,  that  system  as  the  "seat  and  throne"  of  the 
disease,  still,  notwithstanding,  the  admission  must  be  made  with  some  limita- 
tion, especially  as  regards  the  peculiar  morbid  changes  undergone  by  the 
bloodvessels,  and  the  extent  to  which  those  changes  are  carried.  By  a  large 
number  of  writers  the  latter  are,  as  already  remarked,  referred  to  inflammation ; 
and  to  this  opinion  they  are  inclined  by  a  review,  as  they  say,  of  the  symp- 
toms, the  effect  of  remedial  means,  and  the  result  of  post-mortem  examination. 
Such  has  been,  and  such  continues  to  be,  the  opinion  generally  enter- 
tained on  the  subject  as  regards  the  yellow  fever  of  tropical  climates,  of  this 
country,  and  of  Europe  ;^  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  so  far  as  relates  to  a 
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number  of  cases,  the  opinion  is  correct — ^the  more  especially  if  we  regard  a 
decided  arterial  reaction  as  indicative  of  the  existence  of  more  or  less  inflam- 
mation. Bat  it  is  not  the  less  trae  that,  in  other  cases,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  snch  a  pathological  state.  The  details  into  which  I  have 
entered  on  the  snbject  of  the  symptoms  most  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind, 
that  in  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  the  disease,  the  absence  of  inflammation  is 
placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  In  some,  the  pulse,  though  full,  is 
soft,  in  others  it  is  feeble  and  slow,  or  quick.  In  many  the  skin  is  cool,  or 
little  above  the  natural  standard,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  the  inflammatory 
condition  of  important  organs.  In  a  word,  so  far  from  discovering  signs  of 
arterial  reaction,  we  find  those  of  prostration  of  the  powers  of  life ;  the  ves- 
sels, large  and  small,  are  in  a  state  of  torpor,  and  instead  of  exhibiting,  after 
death,  those  changes  which  experience  has  taught  us  indicate  the  prior 
existence  of  inflammation,  we  find  passive  congestion  of  the  capillaries, 
while  the  blood,  from  first  to  last,  is  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  hyperinosis. 
Inflammation,  therefore,  however  frequently  it  may  be  encountered  in  the 
yellow  fever,  cannot  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  necessary  effect  of  the 
action  of  the  efficient  cause,  and  as  an  indispensable  element  toward  the 
explanation  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  Or,  if  inflammation  be  regarded 
as  the  rule,  we  must  admit  that  the  exceptions  to  that  rule  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  and  that,  in  most  epidemics,  they  are  much  more  frequently  encountered 
than  the  reverse  condition  of  things — the  symptoms  of  arterial  reaction 
being  accounted  for  on  very  different  principles.  In  a  word,  local  inflam- 
mation is  not  an  indispensable  element  in  the  constitution  of  the  disease, 
which  may,  and  does  often,  exist  without  it,  from  beginning  to  end.  It  does 
not  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  complaint,  and  when  found  must  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  a  complication. 

The  doctrine  under  consideration,  when  applied  to  the  disease  generally,  is 
faulty  to  an  almost  equal  extent  whatever  be  the  modification  of  it  we  adopt; 
whether  the  inflammatory  state  be  thought  to  pervade,  with  nearly  equal 
force,  the  whole  system  of  vessels,  and  to  extend  from  the  heart  to  the  most 
distant  and  minute  capillaries — the  local  diseases,  when  they  occur,  being 
viewed  as  secondary  effects ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  local  inflam- 
mation, as  has  been  stated,  is  viewed  as  the  primary  disease,  and  the  gene- 
ral concurrence  of  the  vascular  system  in  the  morbid  process  as  of  secondary 
import. 

To  the  attentive  pathologist,  the  idea  that  in  cases  bearing  the  impress  of 
an  inflammatory  character  we  are  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  general  in- 
flammation pervading  the  entire  extent  of  the  vascular  system,  and  falling 
sometimes — but  not  always — on  particular  organs,  must  necessarily  appear 
to  be  open  to  well-founded  objections.    Without  enlarging  on  this  subject, 
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which  has  reference  to  other  forms  of  febrile  diseases,  as  well  as  to  the  one 
more  particolarlj  before  as,  I  may  state  a  few  of  these  objections. 

1.  The  same  reasoning  and  facts  as  are  adduced  to  establish  the  correctness 
of  that  theory  in  relation  to  the  yellow  fever,  might  be  used  to  prove  that  in 
the  phlegmasia  the  local  disease  is  secondary ;  the  general  arterial  excitement, 
primary. 

2.  In  many  diseases,  in  which  we  recognize  the  existence  of  primary  local 
morbid  changes,  the  efficient  causes  which  give  rise  to  them,  produce  their 
effects  much  in  the  way  that  the  efficient  cause  of  yellow  fever  produces  its 
own  effects,  whether  through  the  medium  of  nervous  impressions;  or,  as  is  the 
case  with  specific  morbid  and  other  poisons,  by  means  of  that  power  of  selec- 
tion of,  or  affinity  for,  special  organs  and  parts  which  they  are  known  to 
possess  and  exercise — a  power  dwelt  upon  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  this 
very  disease  more  than  a  century  ago,  by  Dr.  Warren,  of  Barbadoes  (p.  22), 
and  the  reality  of  which  in  regard  to  numberless  other  agents  has  been  proved 
beyond  dispute  by  Orfila,  Ohristison,  and  other  toxicologists.  If,  in  the  one 
case,  we  admit  the  localization  of  the  inflammation,  why  shall  we  deny  it  in 
the  other? 

3.  The  symptoms  of  the  yellow  fever  indicate  a  condition  of  organs  very 
different  from  the  one  which  we  might  expect  to  be  produced  by  a  wide- 
spread and  equally  diffused  inflammatory  condition — supposing  such  condi- 
tion possible ;  and  show,  on  the  contrary,  with  as  much  certainty  as  do  those 
of  the  phlegmasia  generally,  the  existence,  from  an  early  period,  of  local  dis- 
ease. In  all  cases  attended  with  inflammatory  symptoms,  we  find  proofs  of 
the  early  suffering  of  particular  organs.  And  were  these  local  disorders  the 
effects  of  the  general  excitement  or  inflammation,  wo  ought  to  find  them  pro- 
portioned in  extent  and  force  to  the  violence  of  the  latter ;  and  prevailing 
only  in  cases  characterized  by  it,  whereas  they  occur  as  well  in  instances  in 
which  this  vascular  excitement  does  not  exist  at  all,  or  does  so  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  as  in.  those  in  which  a  contrary  result  obtains.  If,  therefore, 
we  admit  that  while  in  some  cases  of  yellow  fever,  signs  of  local  inflammation 
exist,  without  the  concurrent  existence  of  general  reaction,  by  which  alone  it 
would  be  possible  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  diffusion  of  inflammation 
over  the  whole  vascular  system ;  if,  in  many  instances,  a  general  vascular  re- 
action manifests  itself  without  being  attended  by  locill  inflammation,  we  can- 
not withhold  the  conclusion  that  the  latter,  when  it  occurs,  is  not  the  effect 
of  this  antecedent  reaction,  but  is  produced  by  some  other  agencies ;  and  that 
when  local  inflammation  coexists  with  febrile  excitement  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  and  especially  when  this  excitement  is  kept  up  beyond  the  usual 
time,  the  latter  is  probably  more  the  effect  than  the  cause  of  the  former. 

4.  Symptoms,  akin  to  those  indicating  the  existence  of  inflammation  in 
yellow  fever,  are  known  to  be  produced  not  only  by  causes  which  affect 
certain  organs  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation,  but  also  by  various 
articles  applied  to  the  organs  themselves,  and  therein  occasioning  the  inflam- 
matory process.  In  another  chapter  I  have  adduced  facts  of  this  kind, 
and  need  not  do  more  here  than  to  allude  to  them.    In  most  such  cases, 
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particular  symptoms^  characteristic  of  the  disease,  black  vomit,  yellow  tint 
of  the  skin,  Ac,  have  usually  been  preceded  by  more  or  less  fever,  while  the 
latter  itself  was  undeniably  the  effect  of  the  local  irritation.  And  although 
sometimes  the  absorption  of  the  morbid  agent  into  the  circulation  has  evidently 
taken  place,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause-  of  the  morbid  phenomena ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  the  existence  of  local  inflammation,  prior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  febrile  reaction,  and  the  dependence  of  the  latter  on  the  former,  can 
scarcely  be  denied  or  doubted.  Here  then  are  symptoms  bearing  a  resem- 
blance to  those  of  yellow  fever  undeniably  produced  by  the  evident  impres- 
sion of  a  morbid  agent  on  a  particular  organ,  and  attended  with  general 
symptoms  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  s  disease  in  question.  It  were 
strange  that  the  contrary  should  take  place  when  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
yellow  fever  is  applied  to  the  system,  and  that,  contrary  to  what  has  occur- 
red in  the  former  instance,  the  local  disease  should  be  the  effect  of  a  general 
and  diffused  inflammation. 

5.  Were  such  truly  the  case — were  the  local  subservient  to,  and  produced 
by,  the  general  inflammation,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  the  same  organs 
affected  in  nearly  every  case.  Sometimes  the  one,  at  other  times  another 
would  take  on  the  inflammatory  process — ^the  difference  depending  on  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  predisposition  of  the  various  organs,  and  a  thousand  other  con- 
tingencies. Now,  unless  we  can  suppose,  in  a  wide-spreading  epidemic, 
every  individual  affected  with  the  disease,  to  possess  the  same  organic  predis- 
positions, it  will  be  difficult  to  explain  this  uniformity  of  local  affection,  but 
by  admitting  that  the  specific  cause  of  the  fever  has,  by  virtue  of  its  power 
of  selection,  produced  its  particular  and  deleterious  effects  on  those  organs 
for  which  it  has  an  affinity.  In  this  case,  the  local  inflammation  is  not  refer- 
able to  the  general  vascular  inflammation,  but  to  a  condition  independent 
of,  and  existing  anteriorly  to  the  latter;  while,  like  every  other  local  inflam- 
mation by  which  the  yellow  fever  is  often  complicated,  it  may,  without  fear 
of  error,  be  viewed  as  adequate  to  produce  or  keep  up  the  general  excite- 
ment of  the  heart  and  arteries  which  supervene. 

6.  The  results  of  anatomical  examinations  do  not  lend  support  to  the  idea 
of  the  existence  of  a  generally  diffused  inflamed  state  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem. The  statement  of  the  existence  of  inflammation  conveys  to  the  mind 
the  idea  of  certain  textural  changes,  too  familiar  to  be  recapitulated  here. 
While  these,  on  the  dissection  of  yellow  fever  cases,  are  found  in  a  small 
number  of  organs — and  these  always  the  same — the  other  organs  are,  some 
generally,  others  invariably,  found  destitute  of  any  signs  indicative  of  the 
prior  existence  of  such  a  morbid  condition. 

7.  Finally,  the  mode  of  treatment  which,  so  far,  has  proved  most  appro- 
priate to  this  disease,  lends  support  to  the  opinion  here  advocated ;  for,  in 
cases  in  which  arterial  reaction  exists  without  signs  of  local  inflammation,  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  adopt  a  treatment  predicated  on  the  theory  of  general 
inflammation ;  and,  when  signs  of  positive  inflammation  exist,  few  of  the 
means  found  serviceable  have  any  other  object  than  that  of  removing  or 
soothing  local  complaints,  and  all  are  similar  to  those  in  use  to  combat  in- 
flammatory diseases  of  an  undeniably  local  origin. 
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From  all  that  precedes,  I  feel  disposed  to  conclnde  that,  in  cases  bearing 
the  marks  of  the  Inflammatory  character,  the  phenomena  which  some  patho- 
logists have  regarded  as  indicating  the  presence  of  a  general  inflammation, 
are  simply  those  indicating  the  existence  of  febrile  reaction,  and  that  this 
reaction  in  the  yellow,  as  in  other  idiopathic  fevers,  is  often  due  to,  or  kept 
np  by  means  of  the  morbid  influence  of  local  irritation.  Bat,  whether  so  or 
otherwise,  the  doctrine  of  the  inflammatory  nature  of  yellow  fever,  when 
applied,  as  has  been  done,  to  the  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  in 
all  its  varieties  and  grades,  is  erroneous;  for  if,  supposing  the  idea  of  the 
existence  of  general  inflammation  to  be  admissible,  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
from  a  review  of  the  external  signs  of  the  disease,  that  such  a  morbid  state 
fails  to  present  itself  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  it  is  not  less  certain 
that,  in  many  cases,  we  cannot  discover  any  unequivocal  marks  of  the  prior 
existence  of  local  inflammation,  even  in  organs  which,  during  life,  appeared 
the  most  implicated,  and  which  were,  in  consequence,  considered  as  the 
starting  point  of  characteristic  symptoms.  The  occurrence  is  not  calculated 
to  create  astonishment,  for  it  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  need  being  dwelt 
upon — receiving  support,  as  it  does,  from  the  results  in  other  complaints — 
that  febrile  reaction  may,  and  frequently  doca  exist,  and  is  kept  up  for  seve- 
ral days  without  the  presence  of  any  local  inflammation,  properly  so  called. 

That  instances  of  the  kind  are  less  frequently  encountered  than  those  in 
which  such  inflammations  are  detected,  may,  for  what  I  know,  be  strictly  true. 
Inflammation  exists  in  a  large  number  of  ordinary  cases  of  the  several  grades 
of  the  inflammatory  class,  as  well  those  in  which  the  symptoms  are  violent 
as  those  in  which  the  disease  is  protracted.  Instances  occur  in  which  local 
inflammation  is  combined  with  a  depressed  condition  of  the  system  at  large— 
in  which,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Lefort  (p.  575)  and  others,  the  powers 
of  life  are,  as  it  were,  locked  up  by  the  excessive  suffering  of  the  organs 
implicated.  Occasionally,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  case,  time  may  not  have 
been  allowed  for  permanent  changes  in  the  tissues  affected ;  or  again,  the 
inflamed  vessels  may  have  been  relieved  by  hemorrhage  or  other  means, 
and  thereby  impart,  after  death,  the  idea  of  a  condition  very  different  from 
that  which  had  existed  during  life.  Nevertheless,  admitting  all  this  to  be 
true,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that,  as  regards  many  cases,  the  explanations 
here  offered  will  not  apply,  and  that  in  them  it  is  impossible  to  recognize 
the  existence  of  inflammation ;  and  this,  too,  not  only  in  cases  unattended 
with  general  reaction,  but  in  some  in  which  this  reaction  has  been  more  or 
less  marked — the  effect  being  due  in  them  either  to  an  overwhelming  irri- 
tation in  the  nervous  coat  of  particular  organs,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  to 
the  peculiar  sedative  impression  produced  by  the  specific  cause  floating  in 
the  blood,  on  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  other  impressionable  parts. 

What  the  nature  of  the  inflammation,  when  it  exists,  may  be,  has  been  a 
subject  of  controversy  among  writers.  From  the  great  turgescence  and  en- 
gorgement of  the  veins,  ''extending  to  their  minutest  division  and  first  ori- 
gin," it  has  been  inferred  that  the  inflammation  is  venous  and  not  arterial. 
(S.  Jackson f  pp.  80-81).     By  others,  who  take  into  consideration  the  broken 
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or  imperfect  reaction  which  occurs  in  many  cases,  the  disposition  to  pros- 
tration which  manifests  itself  in  most  instances,  and  the  dark  colour  of  the 
affected  tissues  often  noticed  after  death,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  inflam- 
mation is  of  an  asthenic  character.^  But  it  would  appear  more  consonant 
with  the  principles  of  sound  pathology  to  regard  the  inflammation  in  this  and 
other  diseases  as  of  an  active  kind,  and  occupying  the  same  order  of  vessels, 
but  modified  in  the  former  by  a  greater  disposition  to  capillary  or  venous 
congestion,  a  deficient  tone  in  the  vessels,  and  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood 
circulating  in  them,  combined,  in  some  forms  of  the  disease,  with  an  impaired 
power  of  vitality  of  the  system  at  large.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to 
withhold  the  opinion,  that  the  inflammatory  process  is  modified  not  only 
by  the  circumstances  mentioned,  but  also,  and  more  effectually,  by  the  specific 
nature  of  the  cause  to  which  the  disease  owes  its  origin.  The  doctrine  of 
specific  inflammation  receives  ample  support  from  the  observation  of  clinical 
phenomena ;  and  it  has  long  been  remarked,  that  one  of  the  greatest  errors 
of  the  schools  of  Rush  and  Broussais,  was  their  having  advocated  the  unity 
of  diseased  action,  and  confounded  together  all  irritations  of  particular  tis- 
sues— viewing  them  as  differing  from  each  other  only  in  degree,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  parts  affected.  By  so  doing,  they  were  led  to  regard  as 
affections  of  the  same  kind  diseases  which,  though  situated. in  the  same  partd, 
differ  more  or  less  in  their  symptoms  and  causes,  as  well  as  in  the  treatment 
required  for  their  cure.  The  inflammation  of  the  skin  which  gives  rise  to 
erysipelas,  differs  from  that  constituting  a  common  ringworm,  and  that  pro- 
duced by  Spanish  flies ;  and  yet  they  are  located  in  the  same  tissue.  The 
gastro-enteritic  irritation  produced  by  the  ingestion  of  certain  shell-fish,  by 
mushrooms,  corrosive  sublimate,  arsenic,  by  marsh  miasmata,  and  cold,  are 
certainly  not  alike,  though  located  in  the  same  part  of  the  economy.  Now, 
when,  with  these  facts  before  us,  we  find  that  the  inflammation  of  the  yellow 
fever  is  produced  by  a  cause  different  from  that  of  other  diseases,  that  it 
gives  rise  to  symptoms  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  that  it  generally  termi- 
nates in  a  peculiar  way,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  regarding  it  as  of  a  distinct 
or  specific  kind. 

As  to  the  organs  or  tissues  which,  in  the  yellow  fever,,  are  most  frequently 
inflamed,  and  by  their  morbid  derangement  give  rise  to  symptoms  which 
impart  special  features  to  the  disease,  thereby  affording  us  a  clue  to  the 
elucidation  of  its  pathology,  we  can  find  little  difficulty  in  tracing  them  to 
the  abdominal  cavity.  The  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys  are  too 
seldom  encountered  to  be  of  great  service  in  establishing  the  pathology  of 
the  disease,  and  need  not,  therefore,  occupy  us  here ;  while  the  functions  of 
those  organs,  when  deranged,  are  so,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  from 
other  and  different  causes.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  affection  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes.  It  is  true  that,  by  some  writers  (ITattings,  p.  41), 
the  disease  has  been  roundly  asserted  to  consist  of  little  more  than  inflamma- 
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tioD  of  those  parts.  It  is  equally  trae,  also,  that  bj  others — somewhat  less 
ezclasive  in  their  views — ^this  morbid  state,  thoagh  sometimes  found  wanting, 
is  regarded  as  sufficiently  often  associated  with  that  of  other  important  organs 
to  impart  a  special  pathological  element  to  the  fever,  and  jnstify  its  being  re- 
garded as  forming  part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  that  it  assists  ns  in  discovering  the 
name  by  which  it  shonld  be  designated.*  Bat,  when  we  bear  in  mind  what  has 
already  been  said  respecting  the  frequent  or  nsnal  integrity  of  the  intellectnal 
functions  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease — their  restoration  at  a  subsequent 
period  in  cases  in  which  they  had  been  early  disturbed — ^the  frequent  con- 
tinuance of  their  sound  condition  to  the  last  moment  of  life  in  some  of  the 
worst  forms,  as  well  as  the  results  of  post-mortem  examinations,  which  reveal 
an  absence  of  all  signs  of  inflammatory  change,  even  in  cases  attended  during 
life  with  derangement  of  the  intellectual  functions,  we  cannot  err  in  rejecting 
such  views  of  the  pathology  of  the  fever  under  consideration,  and  in  concluding 
that  inflammation  of  the  parts  in  question  should,  when  it  occurs,  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  complication,  which  may  or  may  not  exist  without  fleeting 
the  question  or  occupying  us  at  this  moment  We  must  conclude,  in  like 
manner,  that  symptoms  usually  regarded  as  indicative  of  cerebral  or  meningeal 
inflammation,  may,  in  the  yellow  fever,  as  they  do  in  some  other  forms  of  dis- 
ease, be  due  to  other  causes ;  either  to  a  functional  disorder  depending  on  S3rm- 
pathetic  connection  with  other  suffering  parts,  or  to  the  presence  in  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  of  foreign  substances-^urea,  or  the  elements  of  the  bile— which, 
in  consequence  of  the  disordered  condition  of  their  eliminatory  organs,  con- 
tinue  in,  and  tend  to  contaminate,  the  blood.  Neither  can  we  place  the 
seat  of  the  primary  inflammation  in  the  ganglionic  centres  and  nerves,  and 
regard  that  inflammation  as  affording  a  clue  to  the  pathology  of  the  disease ; 
inasmuch  as  its  existence,  if  real,  is  only  occasionally  so,  and  also  because 
it  exists  in  other  complaints  characterized  by  symptoms  very  different  from 
those  of  yellow  fever. 

Of  the  abdominal  organs,  the  liver  has,  by  some,  been  regarded  as  princi- 
pally implicated  in  the  disease,  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  other  parts. 
Thus,  by  Tommasini  and  others,*  the  yellow  fever  has  been  regarded  as  a 
gastro-hepatitis ;  but,  neither  the  symptoms  during  life,  nor  the  result  of 
examinations  after  death,  lend  support  to  that  opinion.  With  few  excep- 
tions, we  find  no  signs  of  increased  bilious  secretion,  no  pain  in  the  hepatic 
region  ;  the  secretion  of  bile,  indeed,  is  diminished.  The  day  is  past  when 
the  matter  of  the  black  vomit  was  regarded  as  the  product  of  an  inflamed 
or  deranged  liver.  Except  in  some  cases,  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  is  far 
from  being  exclusively  the  result  of  an  hepatic  cause,  and  when  so,  it  is  due 
to  a  cessation  of  bilious  secretion — the  result  of  sedation,  or  fatty  degene- 
ration of  the  organ,  and  not  of  vascular  erethism.  The  changes  found  on 
dissection  are  very  different  from  those  occasioned  by  inflammation,  exhibit- 

»  Hence  the  name  of  Mcningo-Cephalo-Gastrite,  given  to  it  by  Maher,  p.  841  ;  Cham- 
boUe,  p.  202;  Catel,  p.  13. 
'  Tommasioi,  SulU  Feb.  Glalla,  i.  87,  2  ^9 ;  Robert,  Guide  Sanitaire,  p.  12,  282. 
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ing,  generally,  an  anemic,  not  an  engorged  state  of  the  liver,  and  an  accn- 
mulation  of  oil  in  the  hepatic  cells;  while  the  treatment  called  for  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  soited  to  ordinary  hepatitis. 

From  all  which  precedes  we  may  conclude  that,  however  trne  it  may  be  that 
in  some  cases,  particularly  in  the  commencement,  the  liver  is  in  a  state  of  irri- 
tation, as  indicated  by  increased  secretion,  or  even  positively  inflamed,  sach 
morbid  eonditioQS,'Which  are  as  often  seen  in  other  complaints,  are  too  frequently 
absent  in  the  yellow  fever  to  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  accidental  coin- 
plications.  Th^y  produce,  during  the  course  of  the  complaint,  no  symptoms 
required  to  identify  the  latter  and  insure  a  correct  diagnosis,  while  they  leave 
after  death  no  textural  lesions  approximating  to  those  which  experience  has 
taught  us  to  expect  to  find  in  autopsies  of  true  but  simple  yellow  fever  cases. 
It  is  true  that  the  liver  is  found  altered  in  colour  and  consistence,  and  c6n- 
taining  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  oil ;  but  these  changes  are  rather  the  efifects 
of  the  disease  than  the  disease  itself.'  They  are  occasionally  found  in  complaints 
bearing  no  analogy  to  the  yellow  fever,  arising  from  different  causes,  and  cha- 
racterized by  widely  different  phenomena.  They  result  from  a  pathological 
condition  the  reverse  of  inflammation  and  irritation.  Wurz  and  Paget  regard 
fatty  degeneration  in  general  not  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  new  deposit  as  of  an 
unrepaired  tissue  falling  into  a  state  of  atrophy  and  transformation.  Whether 
this  be  so,  or  the  fat  be  a  new  deposit,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  degene- 
ration results  from  a  deranged  nutrition ;  that  it  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
a  state  of  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  organ,  and  is  encountered  in  com- 
plaints in  which  neither  of  these  morbid  states  exist,  but  where  the  process 
of  nutrition  is  greatly  impaired. 

When  from  the  liver  we  pass  to  the  gastro-enteritic  organs,  and  to  their 
mucous  lining  more  particularly,^  we  find  ample  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
looking  there  for  the  most  common  location  of  the  inflammation.  The  symp- 
toms during  life  point,  from  an  early  period  of  the  attack,  to  the  stomach  as 
the  organ  most  materially  affected — as  "the  chief  seat  or  throne  of  the  furious 
conqueror."  One  of  the  main  indications  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  is 
to  correct  and  remove  the  morbid  state  of  that  organ ;  on  examination  after 
death,  we  discover,  in  a  number  of  cases,  evidences  of  inflammation,  while  in 
not  a  few  others,  in  which  such  marks  are  not  visible,  we  may,  for  reasons 
already  assigned,  presume  that  the  morbid  state  in  question  existed,  but  left 
no  traces  behind.  So  glaring,  indeed,  is  the  proof  of  gastric  irritation  in 
the  yellow  fever — so  frequent  the  signs  of  inflammation  of  that  organ,  that 
of  the  pathologists  who  have  regarded  the  disease  as  one  of  inflammatory  cha- 
racter many — and  of  those  who  view  it  in  a  different  light  some — ^have  con- 
sidered it  as  a  variety  of  gastro-enteritis ;  while  others  avow  that  those  organs 
become  more  frequently  than  any  other  implicated  secondarily  in  the  inflam- 
matory process,  and  that  this  inflammation,  by  giving  rise  to  various  cha- 
racteristic phenomena  of  the  disease,  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the  latter.* 

>  GUbert,  p.  79;   Barton  (1883),  p.  11;   Nassy,  p.  28;   Caldwell  (1805),  p.  99;   lb., 
Essays  (1826),  p.  158 ;  Caisergaes,  pp.  129,  205 ;  Girardin,  p.  88 ;  Rochonz,  p.  875 ;  lb., 
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Nevertheless,  thoagh  it  is  impossible  to  shut  oar  eyes  to  the  frequency  of 
such  a  morbid  state  of  the  organs  in  question,  I  scarcely  need  remark,  after 
what  has  already  been  said,  that  gastro-enteritic  inflammation  is  not  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  pathology  of  the  yellow  fever.  Gastro-enteritic  inflamma- 
tion does  not  exist  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  is  even  wanting  in 
the  latter  stages  of  many  cases.  Yellow  fever,  therefore,  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  said  to  consist  of  gastro-enteritis  only.  We  must,  in  cases  where 
such  a  morbid  state  exists,  go  beyond  it  to  arrive  at  the  true  pathology  of  the 
case.  We  must  reach  to  some  morbid  condition,  which  exists  in  all  cases, 
and  without  which  the  disease  cannot  be  diagnosed.  But  I  repeat,  true  as  it 
may  be  that,  in  many  cases,  the  absence  of  gastro-enteritis  may  be  easily 
made  out,  it  would  be  wrong  to  argue,  from  the  correctness  of  the  explana- 
tion in  them,  that  inflammation  exists  in  no  instance,  that  what  many 
pathologists  have  regarded  as  due  to  the  latter  morbid  state  should  always 
be  referred  to  simple  nervous  irritation ;  and  that  the  yellow  fever  is  from  the 
outset,  and  continues  throughout,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  free  from  vascu- 
lar complications.*  Important  as  is  the  part  played  by  the  nervous  system  in 
the  production  of  the  phenomena  of  the  yellow  fever,  signs  of  inflammation 
during  life,  and  the  evidences  of  the  effects  of  that  morbid  condition  dis- 
covered after  death,  are  too  frequently  found  and  too  well  marked  to  be 
ignored ;  and  however  matters  may  have  stood  at  the  outset,  the  disease,  in 
most  cases,  is  not  long  in  affecting  the  capillary  vessels,  and  therein  occasioning 
sometimes  inflammation,  at  others  congestion,  and  generally  hemorrhage.  Of 
the  existence  of  the  former,  enough  has  been  said,  and  it  would  be  useless  to 
dwell  on  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  displayed  by  the  disease.  As  regards 
the  congestive  state  of  the  vessels,  which,  like  inflammation,  generally  pre- 
cedes the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage,  it  manifests  itself  often,  and  imparts  a 
peculiar  character  to  the  cases  in  which  it  is  observed.  So  frequently,  indeed, 
is  it  encountered,  so  distinctly  marked  are  the  signs  by  which  it  is  distin- 
gaished,  and  so  difficult  is  it  sometimes  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  that  state  and  inflammation,  that  there  are  not  wanting  those  who 
are  disposed  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  latter  as  a  natural  element  of  yellow 
fever,  and  to  lay  most  of  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  to  the  score  of 
congestion,  limiting  the  existence  of  the  other  to  those  cases  in  which  emetics 
and  drastics  have  been  injudiciously  used.'  Avoiding  all  ultraism  in  this 
matter,  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that,  though  not  existing  always  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  inflammation,  congestion  of  the  capillaries  and  larger  vessels  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  yellow  fever ;  that  it  often  complicates  the  other 

F.  J.,  p.  194 ;  Robert,  p.  286 ;  Waring,  p.  46  ;  lb.,  N.  Am.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  iii.  1 ; 
Miller,  p.  50 ;  Dubreuil,  viii.  329 ;  Caillot,  pp.  79, 100,  236 ;  Catel,  p.  13 ;  Evans,  pp.  260, 
282;  Barry,  p.  272;  CherYin,  Examen.,  &c.,  p.  45;  ChomboUe,  xiii.  202;  Le  Riv^end, 
Ann.  de  la  Mdd.  Phys.,  xii.  535;  Lefort,  p.  676;  Physick,  t.  131;  Monges,  ii.  68;  Har- 
ris, Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  xiv.  46;  Ferrand,  Ann.  de  la  M^d.  Phys.,  Tii.  299;  CherTin, 
ib.,  p.  298;  Jourdain,  v.  259-262;  Maher,p.841;  Dickson,  Am.  Joum.  Med.  ScL,i.  270. 

1  Chabert,  p.  32;  Bally,  p.  884;  Townsend,  p.  198. 

<  Wurdeman,  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  ix.  62;  Watts,  p.  257. 
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morbid  state  mentioDed,  and  as  often  exists  alone.  But,  after  all,  it  is  only 
an  effect,  not  a  canse  of  the  disease,  which  may,  and  does,  frequently  exist 
without  it.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that,  in  many  cases,  the  gastric  suffering 
is  evidently  due  to  some  form  of  nervous  irritation  or  deranged  condition  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  distinct  from  true  inflammation,  and  leaves  no 
traces  after  death ;  or  is  characterized  by  a  merely  congestive  state  of  the 
capillary  vessels,  having,  like  the  inflammation  before  mentioned,  a  hemor- 
rhagic tendency. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  necessary,  after  all  that  has  been  said,, 
to  enter  at  large  into  an  examination  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  regard 
the  yellow  fever  as  exclusively  and  under    all  cfrcumstances  a  disease 
of  an  adynamic  or  typhoid  character,  commencing  in  debility,  displaying 
throughout  its  progress  the  most  positive  debility,  and  terminating  by  the 
direct  destruction  of  vitality.     The  number  and  professional  standing  of  the 
advocates  of  this  theory  are  certainly  respectable,*  and  their  opinions  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  yellow  fever  are  entitled  to  our  serious  consider- 
ation.   But,  on  the  point  before  us,  we  can  see  no  just  reason  to  unite 
with  them  in  regarding  the  disease  as  invariably  of  a  typhoid  character, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  modified  form  of  typhus  fever.     The  symptoms  enume- 
rated ;  the  phenomena  noticed  after  -death ;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  mode 
of  treatment  found  successful,  as  well  as  the  florid  condition  of  the  blood, 
leave  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases  the  disease  is  characterized,  in  the 
early  stage,  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  inflammation ;  that  frequently 
this  condition  is  evinced  by  general  vascular  reaction;  while  in  other  in- 
stances, prostration  of  the  system  at  large  is  accompanied  with  a  condition 
of  organs  scarcely  compatible  with  the^  theory  in  question.     Such  facts  pro- 
hibit us  from  doing  more  than  admitting  that,  in  some  of  its  forms,  the 
disease  assumes  a  typhoid  or  congestive  character;  not  that  it  is  invariably, 
in  all  cases  and  under  all  circumstances,  of  the  nature  contended  for.    Those 
who  uphold  this  view  have,  to  say  the  least,  given  an  erroneous  explanation 
of  facts  which  have  presented  themselves  to  their  observations.'    In  some 
Instances,  they  have  generalized  from  a  limited  number  of  cases,  considering 
explanations  suited  to  the  few  instances  they  had  in  view,  as  applicable  to  all 
other  cases,  whether  occurring  in  the  same  or  in  different  places  or  seasons. 
In  not  a  few  instances,  they  have  held  certain  symptoms  described,  and  morbid 
conditions  discovered  after  death,  as  indicative  of  a  typhoid  state  and  passive 

>  Daniel,  p.  77 ;  Hillary,  p.  163 ;  Warren,  p.  81 ;  Bayley,  p.  118 ;  Berthe,  p.  92;  Wright, 
Tii.  6,  7;  Blin,  pp.  6,  7;  Imray,  liii.  91,  92;  K^raudren,  p.  6;  Rayer,  p.  59;  Gillkrest, 
p.  280;  Chisiiolm,  i.  818;  J.  Clark,  p.  21 ;  Bruce,  p.  277 ;  Steyens,  p.  198;  Desportes, 
i.  191 ;  Lefoulon,  Introduction;  Holliday,  p.  11;  Guyon,  pp.  44,  45;  Nasmyth,  in  Lind 
on  Seamen ;  Lefoulon,  xi.  103 ;  Bally,  p.  885 ;  Pugnet,  p.  861 ;  Sarar^sy,  pp.  261,  801 ; 
IHilmas,  pp.  18,287;  Fran9oi8,  p.  12;  Tully,  p.  804;  Powell,  pp.  2-5  J  Moultrie,  pp. 
17;  Bryson,  pp.  77,  251 ;  Rouppe,  p.  406,  Engl.  ed. ;  Blane,  it  118;  Mabit,  p.  9;  Pym, 
pp.  11,  239;  Pariset,  p.  578;  Levacher,  p.  79;  Blair,  p.  104;  Fontana,  p.  72;  Fellowes, 
p.  808;  Lefuerte,  in  Fellowes,  p.  817;  Madrid,  pt  ii.  pp.  8,  18;  Lallemant,  p.  127. 

■  Daniel,  Fev.  of  Savannah,  p.  90,  &c  ;  Tully  and  Minor,  Essays,  pp.  808-807. 
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capillary  congestion,  which  other  pathologists  would  regard  in  a  very  differ- 
ent light.  Sometimes,  again,  they  have  held  np  some  of  the  cases  on  which 
their  theory  is  predicated  as  alone  entitled  to  be  considered  as  trne  yellow 
fever,  and  as  distinct,  in  every  respect,  from  others ;  while  a  different  set  of 
physicians  have  more  properly  considered  those  cases  as  constitnting  only  a 
separate  form  or  variety  of  the  same  disease— prodaced  by  the  same  causes, 
presenting  the  same  characteristic  symptoms,  occnrring  often  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  places — ^but  modiied  by  a  variety  of  influences,  telluric, 
atmospherical,  and  personal,  which  have  often  been  enumerated. 

By  some  physicians  of  a  former  generation  (Blane,  Lempriere,  Dickson,  and 
Chisholm),  the  form  of  fever  under  consideration — ^the  true  and  genuine  yellow 
fever — was  regarded  as  a  hybrid  disease,  a  compound  of  the  typhus  of  Europe 
grafted  on  the  yellow  fever,  of  tropical  regions.  Though  he  refused  at  first 
his  belief  to  this  compound  character,  Chisholm  admitted  it,  openly  and  de- 
cidedly, at  a  subsequent  period.  In  his  history  of  the  epidemic  of  Grenada, 
after  stating  that  he  had,  in  his  first  edition  (p.  146),  said  that  by  some  writers 
the  fever  of  Orenada  was  thought  to  be  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies 
engrafted  on  the  European  jail  fever,  he  adds :  ''But  it  does  not  follow  that 
I  embraced  the  same  way  of  thinking."  Twenty-one.  years  after,  he  appears 
to  have  changed  his  views  on  the  subject,  for  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  his 
chapter  on  the  yellow  fever,  which,  as  is  well  known,  he  denominated  "malig- 
nant pestilential  fever,"  contained  in  the  Manual  of  the  Climate  and  IHseaset 
of  Tropical  Countries  (p.  167),  the  author  says:  "It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  this,  the  most  tremendous  of  all  the  tropical  diseases,  wherever  it  appears, 
is  the  typhus  of  Europe  grafted  on  the  yellow  remittent  fever  of  the  torrid 
zone,  or  of  countries  whose  climate,  during  part  of  summer  and  autumn,  pos- 
sesses the  temperature  of  the  torrid  zone."  "A  fever  originally  typhus,  the 
infection  of  which  there  are  solid  grounds  for  believing,  was  received,  prior 
to  their  departure  from  England,  by  the  persons  and  clothes  and  bedding  of 
many  of  the  adventurers  who  were  embarked,  and  who  perished  in  the  attempt 
to  colonize  the  island  of  Bulam,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  introduced  into 
the  island  of  Grenada,  in  February,  1193,  by  the  ship  Hankey,  one  of  the 
ships  employed  in  the  attempt.  This  fever  possessed  the  peculiarity  I  have 
mentioned,  of  having  the  symptoms  of  yellow  remittent  fever  superinduced 
on  those  of  typhus."  "  This  singularly  mixed  character  of  fever  was  unknown 
to  me  and  to  all  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the  island  with  whom  I  communi- 
cated on  the  subject."* 

On  the  subject  of  the  hybridity  of  the  pathological  nature  of  the  yellow 
fever,  it  need  only  be  remarked  that  although  disposed,  as  the  contents  of  a 
preceding  chapter  will  show,  to  admit  the  occurrence,  in  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  instances,  of  complications  akin  to  those  referred  to  by  Chis- 
holm, I  cannot  suppose  that  any  one,  at  the  present  day,  will  feel  disposed 
to  admit  that  the  yellow  fever  can  in  any  way  be  a  compound  of  two  dis- 
eases, one  of  which  has  not  the  remotest  analogy  to  it.     Besides,  let  it  be 

>  Page  168.    This  work  was  published  in  1822. 
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remarked  that  all  the  symptoms  and  aDatomieal  lesions  encountered  in  the 
Grenada  fever,  or  on  other  occasions,  by  the  authors  referred  to,  are  noticed 
in  the  yellow  fever  of  this  country  and  elsewhere,  under  circumstances  which 
forbid  the  idea  of  such  an  origin.  They  indicate  only  a  particular  form  of 
the  one  fever — which  is  noticed  everywhere  else  within  the  yellow,  fever  zone, 
not  a  distinct  disease  formed  of  the  elements  of  two  others — a  form  which 
occupies  the  ground  exclusively  in  some  seasons,  and  at  other  times  shows 
itself  in  only  a  comparatively  few  cases  amid  a  large  number  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  and  consequently  does  not  differ  materially  from  these  in  a 
pathological  point  of  view. 

From  a  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  which  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  elucidate  minutely  here ;  from  a  review  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  introduction  of  the  agent  to  which  it  owes 
its  origin ;  of  the  condition  of  both  the  solids  and  fluids,  and  the  result  of 
post  mortem  examinations,  we  may  draw  the  following  conclusion  as  respects 
the  pathology  of  the  yellow  fever.     The  cause  of  this  complaint,  however  it 
may  have  originated,  is  a  special  poison,  which,  having  penetrated  the  system 
and  entered  the  bloodvessels  in  a  manner  well  known,  is  carried  everywhere 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  blood.    It  produces  in  that  fluid  changes,  to 
which  attention  was  called  in  a  former  chapter,  and  others  of  a  more  intimate 
kind,  which  escape  the  cognizance  of  our  senses ;  and  by  means  of  the  pol- 
luted blood,  occasions  important  morbid  changes  in  some  of  the  abdominal 
organs.     It  produces,  besides,  a  morbid  impression  on  the  nervous  centres; 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  former,  in  their  turn,  induce,  by  virtue  of  the 
numerous  sympathies  which  bind  together  the  various  components  of  the 
system,  diseased  modifications  in  various  organs  and  tissues,  and  thereby 
give  rise  to  phenomena  of  a  more  or  less  peculiar  kind,  or  essential  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  fever,  and  varying  somewhat  in  number  and  violence 
in  different  individuals  and  under  different  circumstances.     The  morbid 
actions  thus  produced  may  be  combined  with  opposite  conditions  of  the  vital 
forces,  and  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  with  inflammation  of  the  parta 
primarily  or  secondarily  affected;  these  and  the  other  differences  alluded  to 
depending  on  age,  habits  of  body,  and  numerous  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  individual ;  on  the  degree  of  concentration  and  violence  of 
the  efficient  cause;  on  the  peculiar  character  of  the  epidemic  constitution  of 
the  atmosphere ;  on  the  nature  of  the  localities,  and  numerous  other  modifying 
agencies.    Hence,  in  some  cases-sunder  spme  circumstances,  in  the  majority, 
if  not  in  all — ^the  morbific  action  of  the  poison  is  such  as  to  destroy  at  once 
the  powers  of  life;  or,  in  less  rapidly  fatal  instances,  to  greatly  diminish  them 
in  all  the  parts  to  which  it  penetrates,  and  by  that  means,  as  well  as  by  the 
diminution  of  fibrin  or  other  changes  occasioned  in  the  bl^od,  to  impede  or 
annul  the  force  of  reaction  inherent  in  the  system — ^impairing  or  destrojring 
the  vitality  of  the  tissues  and  organs,  checking  the  secretions,  modifying  and 
Titiadng  the  power  of  nutrition,  lowering  the  tonic  force  and  vital  energy  of 
the  bloodvessels,  promoting  the  formation  of  capillary  and  venous  congestions, 
facilitating  the  escape  of  blood  from  or  in  the  substance  of  the  tissues,  &c. 
86 
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The  disease,  in  sach  cues,  presents  itself  clothed  in  the  gtrt>  appertitniog 
to  the  asthenic  and  congestire  forms  described  In  a  former  chapter,  in  which 
tfiere  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  ferer,  bnt  in  which  the  identity  of  the  com- 
plaint is  made  ont  bj  peculiar  symptoms  which  display  themadres  from  the 
ontset  to  the  close  of  the  attack.  In  other  instances — ^which,  in  certain 
seasons  and  in  certain  places  constitute  the  minority— the  impreauon  of  the 
poison  is  soon  followed  by  reaction  which  becomes*  more  or  less  marked — 
oontinnes  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  with  the  nsnal  symptoma  of  snch  a 
pathological  condition — ^rasenlar  excitement  and  often  florid  blood — and  is 
succeeded  either  by  recorery,  or,  after  from  two  to  four  days,  by  a  state  of 
collapse  and  disorganiiation  akin  to  thai  which  in  the  other  fcMrma  occurred 
from  the  outset 

The  yellow  fever,  in  such  cases,  assumes  the  inflammatory  chaimcter,  and, 
like  the  asthenic  or  congestire  forma,  is  susceptible  of  being  classed  into 
aereral  tarietiea.  In  many  instances,  especially  of  the  inflammatory,  though 
sometimes  of  the  asthenic  form,  the  disease  diows  itself  in  combination  with 
local  inflammation  of  rarious  organs— particulariy  of  the  gastro-inteatinal 
mucous  tissue.  In  other  instances,  on  some  occasions  in  the  larger  number, 
those  local  inflammations  are  replaced  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  conges- 
tion of  the  capillaries  of  the  abore  and  other  tissues,  and  of  the  larger  Teasels. 
In  others,  again,  both  conditions  are  combined,  and  in  all  seTcre  and  fatal 
qases,  the  capillaries,  at  an  advanced  period,  lose  their  tone  and  become  the 
seat  of  passive  hemorrhages.  In  a  word,  the  modifying  agencies  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  may  so  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  poison  as  to  give  to  the 
fever  which  it  produces  a  character  altogether  diibrent  from  that  which  it 
usually  presents,  just  as  a  peculiar  habit  or  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  will  some- 
times enable  the  individual  to  resist  the  reception,  or  at  least  to  throw  off  or 
eliminate  the  poison  when  received,  and  escape  its  deleterious  action  alto- 
gether.* 

That  the  disease  is  a  general  one  we  may  infer  from  a  drcnmstance  to 
which  attention  has  sometimes  been  called  by  pathologists.  Jaundice,  as 
Mr.  Maher  remarks,  constitutes  a  phenomenon  of  too  prominent  a  kind  to 
allow  it  to  have  been  forgotten  in  the  description  of  the  disease.  So  far  from 
this,  it  has  been  amply  dwelt  upon  everywhere  and  by  every  writer,  and  has 
even  given  a  name  to  the  disease  under  consideration.  Tet  this  symptom 
often  fails  to  present  itself.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  black  vomit,  so 
that  the  yellow  fever  may  really  exist  without  being  characterized  by  either 
of  those  symptoms.  This  proves  to  my  mind,  as  Mr.  Maher  states,  that  the 
disease  to  which  these  two  names  have  been  given  is  not  a  local  affection  as 
these  nomeuclatures  would  lead  us  to  infer.  If  the  morbid  changes  were 
confined  to  the  stomach  and  to  the  liver,  the  effects  produced  should  always 
be  the  same,  and  the  black  vomit,  as  well  as  the  jaundice,  should  never  be 
absent  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  lesion  which  constitutes  the  yellow  fever  is 
-generalized  and  distributed  at  the  same  time  to  one  or  more  apparatuses,  we 

1  Wallace,  Edint.  Jonnu,  zlri.  277. 
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may  readily  understand  that  some  of  its  phenomena  of  ontward  expression 
may  not  be  folly  developed  without  its  being  possible  on  that  account  to 
doubt  the  identity  of  the  disease.^  That  the  yellow  fever  does,  like  other 
great  epidemics,  give  rise  in  the  course  of  its  progress  to  morbid  changes  in 
particular  organs  no  man  of  sense  and  of  common  observation  will  deny; 
such  efifects  are  to  be  expected  from  all  poisons  which  penetrate  into  the 
blood,  or  act  in  any  way  on  the  system.  Sometimes  in  this  disease  there  is 
gastritis;  the  liver  is  generally  changed  in  a  remarkable  degree;  the  kidneys 
are  found  altered  in  colour  and  texture ;  the  longs  show  dark  patches ;  the 
brain  is  congested  and  bloody  tumours  form ;  the  secretions  are  checked ;  the 
texture  of  the  skin  is  so  changed  that  I  have  seen  the  cuticle,  by  attempting 
to  cleanse  the  face  with  a  towel  wiped  off  and  the  skin  left  as  raw  as  a  blis* 
tered  surface,  and  this,  too,  twelve  hours  before  death.  Who  would  say  that 
smallpox  and  plague  were  localized  because  they  affect  the  skin  or  glands, 
and  so  with  the  gastritis  of  yellow  fever ;  nor  is  there  any  locality  which  can 
be  assigned  to  inflammation  which  will  account  for  the  tendency  to  rapid 
collapse,  the  state  of  the  blood,  the  depressing  effects  often  seen  from  deple* 
tion,  the  early  demand  for  stimulants.' 

The  importance  here  attributed  to  the  agency  of  the  blood  in  the  produc- 
tion  of  the  yellow  fever,  the  belief  expressed  of  this  fluid  being  the  recipient^ 
and  transmitter  to  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  special  poison  to  which  the 
disease  owes  its  origin;  of  its  being  itself  tainted  by  that  poison,  and  be* 
coming  gradually  in  severe  and  fatal  cases  perfectly  disorganized  \  the  opinion 
of  its  producing  by  that  means  a  more  or  less  profound  derangement  in 
the  organism,  and  thereby  occasioning  the  symptoms  characterizing  the  dis- 
ease; in  other  words,  the  theory  of  the  fever  being  the  result  of  a  morbifie 
intoxication — of  the  introduction  into  the  blood  of  a  morbid  poison — ^whether 
contagious  or  not  matters  little  in  this  place — has  long  been,  and  continues 
to  be  upheld,  in  a  more  or  less  modified  manner,  in  this  and  other  countries. 
Everywhere  it  is  advocated  by  writers'  of  more  or  less  note,  in  works  to 
which  reference  has  often  been  made,  and  is,  as  I  need  scarcely  remark,  an 
offshoot  of  the  old  and  much  and  unjustly  abused  doctrine  of  the  humoral 
pathology.  That  it  will  shock  the  theoretical  notions  of  exclusive  solidists, 
there  can  be  little  doubt;  but  although  every  enlightened  physician  in  this 
age  of  medical  improvement,  must  feel  disposed  to  discard  the  fanciful  specu- 
lations and  fietlse  assertions  of  the  exclusive  humoralists  of  former  times, 
experience  and  a  more  careful  mode  of  investigation  have  opened  our  eyes 
to  the  impropriety  of  going  to  the  other  extreme,  and  shown  the  necessity 
of  admitting  that,  in  one  class  at  least,  of  disease,  the  pyrexisB,  the  blood 
plays  a  more  important  part  than  is  commonly  supposed.    As  regards  the 

I  N.  O.  Jonrn.,  z.  467.  '  Nott,  Am.  Joium.,  N.  8.,  ix.  288. 

*  TowDsend,  pp.  196-199;  Moultrie,  p.  19;  Harrison,  t.  680;  WUUamB,  on  Morbid 
Poisons,  ii.  466;  Hillary,  p.  163;  Imraj,  liii.  91;  Warren,  p.  24;  J.  Hunter,  p.  166; 
Th.  Clark,  p.  6 ;  Bochoux,  pp.  146,  641 ;  Steyens,  pp.  163,  188 ;  N.  0.,  1839,  p.  336 ; 
Copland,  iii.  200;  Nott,  Am.  Joum.,  N.  S.,.iz.  288;  Bertulns,  p.  17;  Lefoulon,  p.  66 ; 
Levacher,  pp.  78,  79,  80. 
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yeDow  ferer  in  particalar,  the  paAliological  Tiew  here  adTOCftted  recommoidi 
Itself  not  onlj  from  the  reepectAbDity  of  the  anthoritlee  bj  whom  it  is  upheld, 
bat  from  the  natore  of  the  hcU  and  eonsidentionB  upon  which  it  is  fonnded. 
DUBonlt,  indeed,  would  it  be,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  to  Tentnre 
on  anj  other  conclnsion,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  toxicologieal  natore'of 
the  efficient  canse  of  the  disease  and  the  mode  of  its  introduction  into  the 
sjrstem — ^the  morbid  change  which  take  place  in  the  blood,  eren  at  the  outset 
of  the  attack,  and  which  end  more  or  less  rapidly  in  a  diminution  of  fibrin,  a 
deficiencj  of  adhesion  and  incipient  putrdhetion,  dec  ;  and  the  greatly  altered 
eondition  of  that  fluid  as  found  after  death  in  the  heart  and  large  Tessels ; 
the  production  of  morbid  effects  akin  to  those  of  the  disease,  by  the  artificial 
introduction  of  putrid  or  other  substances  into  the  blood.  To  this  let  us 
add,  the  communication  of  the  disease  to  the  foBtus  in  utero,  the  tendency  to 
capillary  congestion,  and  the  frequency  of  passire  hemorrhage,  external  and 
Internal,  which  experience  teaches  us  is  always  the  consequence  of  an  atte- 
nuated blood,  howerer  produced;  the  discoloration  of  the  ddn;  the  rapid 
-pi^trefaotion  of  the  body  aftw  death ;  and  the  inconstancy  of  pathological 
changes  in  the  tissues  capable  of  accounting  for  the  disease — especially  those 
of  an  inflammatory  character.  These  flRCts,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  that 
fhe  disease  often  ends  fatally  without  leaving  traces  of  important  changes  in 
tissues  and  organs  which  from  the  phenomena  noticed  might  hare  been  sup- 
posed to  be  aflbeted,  all  indicate  the  operation  of  a  morbid  poison  acting 
through  thiB  medium  of  the  blood;  whfle  we  can  discoyer  no  fiMt  to  justify 
the  belief,  that  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  effects  may  be  traced  to 
a  disturbance  in  the  ftmction  of  innerration,  or  to  the  diseased  condition  of 
particular  organs. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

mAQVOOB. 

The  discrimination  between  the  yellow  fever  and  other  febrile  complaints, 
is  a  subject  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  can  prove  of  little  difficulty 
to  a  physician  familiar  with  the  pathognomonic  phenomena  of  the  disease,  and 
of  those  with  which  it  is  contrasted.  Doubtless,  if  we  take  a  surrey  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  yellow  fever,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced  of  our  inability  to 
find  one  which,  when  viewed  by  itself,  and  unconnected  with  others,  or  with- 
out reference  to  the  degree  of  its  frequency,  can,  strictly  speaking,  be  looked 
upon  as  really  pathognomonic  of  the  disease — in  other  words,  as  imparting 
to  it  an  idiopathic  or  special  character,  and  as  contradistinguishing  it  from 
all  other  forms  of  febrile  complaints.  Each  is,  at  times,  absent  in  cases  of 
undoubted  character;  and  each  will  be  found  to  occur  in  other  dincasefl  but 
remotely  connected  with  the  former.    Thus,  the  yellow  suSiosion  of  the  skin 
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is  not  an  mnfreqaent  attendant  on  a  variety  of  morbid  states  very  different 
from  the  yellow  fever,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  fails  to  show  itself  in 
the  latter.  The  black  vomit,  as  has  been  also  shown,  may  be  absent  in  cases 
as  to  the  character  of  which  there  cannot  be  a  donbt— sometimes  in  fatal, 
and,  with  exceptions,  always  in  cases  of  recovery ;  while  it  has  been  observed 
in  diseases  which,  on  no  account,  conld  be  mistaken  for  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  burning  heat  and  irritability  of  the  sto- 
mach, of  the  state  of  the  eyes  and  tongue,  of  the  condition  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  of  the  nervous  system  generally,  of  the  pulse,  skin,  counte- 
nance, and  of  the  type  which  the  fever  assumes;  while  the  symptoms  by  which 
an  attack  is  ushered  in,  frequently  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  those  noticed 
in  other  fevers  as^o  offer  but  slender  means  of  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis. 
But,  however  true  all  this  may  be,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  each  other — when  found  associated  together,  or  when  the 
g^reater  number  of  them  are  present  in  the  same  case — especially  when  this 
assemblage  is  found  to  hold  in  a  large  number  of  individuals  affected,  the 
result  is  different.  Under  those  circumstances,  the  peculiar  jaundice  de^ 
scribed,  varying  from  the  bright  yellow  to  a  dark  mahogany  or  livid  hue-» 
the  emission  from  the  stomach  of  the  dark  coffee-ground  matter,  so  well 
known  under  the  name  6f  black  vomit — ^the  injected,  brilliant,  transparent^ 
fiery,  and  glassy  eye — ^the  thin,  slimy,  white  or  moist,  thick  and  dirty  yellow 
fur,  and  clean,  red  edge  and  tip  of  the  tongue — ^the  super-orbitar  pain — the 
rachialgia — ^the  single  febrile  paroxysm,  and  its  sudden  cessation  at  the  end 
of  from  some  forty  to  seventy-two  hours,  more  or  less — the  absence,  from 
that  period,  of  all  fever — the  progressive  increase  in  the  slowness  and  depres- 
sion of  the  pulse — the  gradual  loss  of  cutaneous  heat — all  these  may  be 
viewed,  in  their  ensemble^  as  typical  of  the  disease,  and  as  its  characteristic 
and  pathognomonic  phenomena.  When  they  all  occur  together,  or  when 
only  one  or  two  fail  to  do  so,  the  physician  may  be  assured  he  has  to  deal 
with  the  yellow  fever;  and  the  certainty  is  enhanced  when  the  case  in  which 
they  are  observed  presents  itself  at  a  period  of  the  year,  and  under  circum- 
stances favourable  to  the  development  of  the  disease.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  they  are  all,  or  for  the  most  part,  absent — ^the  black  vomit  and  jaun- 
dice particularly — we  may,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  safely  conclude  that  the 
disease  is  of  a  different  kind,  even  when  circumstances  are  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  yellow  fever  cause. 

The  yellow  fever  presents  itself,  in  some  instances,  in  so  mild  a  garb-^ 
more  frequently  during  some  epidemics  than  others — ^the  symptoms  are, 
under  those  circumstances,  apparently  of  so  trifling  a  nature,  and  the  disease 
bears,  at  first  sight,  so  great  a  resemblance  to  a  common  ephemeral  fever,  that 
no  censure  can  be  cast  on  the  physician  who,  when  meeting  with  such  cases, 
experiences  difficulty  in  establishing  his  diagnosis,  or  even  when  he  gives  a 
decided  opinion  against  their  yellow  fever  nature.  The  difficulty,  in  these 
cases,  is  especially  great  when  attacks  of  the  kind  are  few  in  number,  and 
scattered  over  a  large  surface ;  or  when  they  occur  in  the  early  part  of  an 
epidemic,  and  are  not  contemporaneous  with  others  of  a  more  violent  or 
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decided  character ;  for  the  attentioB  of  the  medical  attendant  ig  not  specially 
directed  to  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  phenomena  presented,  or,  de- 
prived of  objects  of  comparison,  his  suspicions  are  not  aronsed  bj  obserring 
certain  links  by  which  the  cases  before  him  are  connected  with  those  ensting 
at  the  time,  and  on  the  nature  of  which  there  can  exist  no  doubt.  Kor  ia 
the  difficulty  lessened  by  the  fact  that,  in  some  of  those  instances,  yellownesa 
of  the  skin  supervenes,  and  that  in  a  few  the  disease,  after  presenting,  at  first, 
the  character  mentioned,  assumes  a  more  malignant  form,  and  the  patient^ 
besides  being  jaundiced,  throws  up  from  his  stomach  a  fluid  of  a  dark  brown 
colour ;  for  such  symptoms  are  observed  as  well  in  other  febrile  diseases,  as 
in  true  yellow  fever,  though  of  course  not  so  frequently. 

Difficulty  may  arise  in  the  early  stages — those  of  the  outset  and  of  tumnlt^ 
Hid  great  stress  has  been  laid  on  this  by  the  opponents  of  the  independent  na* 
tare  of  the  disease  from  the  circumstance  that,  at  this  early  period,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  ^retell  whether  the  case  examined  will  turn  out  to  be  one  of 
yellow  fever  or  of  some  other  disease,  and  that  we  must  wait  the  appearance 
of  the  graver  symptoms — as  black  vomit — ^before  establishing  the  diagnosis 
of  the  case.  The  difficulty  at  that  early  period  is  acknowledged,  but  proves 
nothing  relative  to  the  non-independence  and  specific  nature  of  the  com* 
plaint,  or  to  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  it  from  others.  The  same 
difficulty  is  often  felt,  even  by  experienced  physicians,  in  the  case  of  diseases, 
the  nature  and  causes  of  which  differ  essentially,  and  which  approximate  only 
in  being  attended  by  symptoms  of  constitutional  excitement.  On  this  subject 
I  need  hardly  insist.  It  is,  or  certainly  ought  to  be,  admitted  by  all  who 
have  the  least  smattering  of  practical  medicine.  If  this  be  true  in  reference 
to  such  diseases,  the  embarrassment  may  well  be  admitted  to  occur  much 
more  frequently  when  the  complaints  to  be  diagnosed  are  of  the  same  family, 
though  of  different  species ;  for  all  know  that  in  such  diseases  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  phenomena  which  serve  to  characterize  the  case,  is  usually 
preceded  by  febrile  symptoms  very  similar  in  all,  and  well  calculated,  on  that 
account,  to  create  difficulty  in  respect  to  the  diagnosis.  If  we  take,  for 
example,  the  incubative  symptoms  in  continued  fever,  we  shall  find  that  the 
description  of  them  may  apply  to  many  of  the  acute  blood  or  zymotic  diseases. 

The  following  catalogue  of  symptoms  I  borrow,  like  Dr.  Simons,  from  Dr. 
Watson's  matchless  book  on  the  practice  of  medicine:  ''The  expression  of 
the  patient's  countenance  alters ;  he  becomes  pale,  languid,  and  abstracted ; 
those  about  him  observe  that  he  is  looking  very  ill.  He  is  feeble,  and  easily 
tired ;  reluctant  to  make  any  exertion  of  mind  or  body ;  listless,  and  often 
apprehensive  of  some  impending  evil ;  he  loses  his  appetite ;  his  tongue 
becomes  white,  and  inclined  to  tremble ;  the  bowels  are  irregular,  often  con- 
fined, sometimes  affected  with  diarrhoea ;  his  senses  lose  their  natural  deli- 
cacy. He  has  uneasiness  or  wandering  pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
and  occasionally  there  is  some  giddiness ;  drowsiness,  perhaps,  during  the 
day,  and  unsound,  unrefreshing  sleep  at  night.  In  a  word,  the  patient 
droops.  The  regular  onset  of  the  fever  is  very  frequently,  indeed,  marked 
by  a  shivering  fit ;  another  conunon  phenomenon,  at  the  period  of  the  inva- 
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don,  is  serere  headache.  .  Bat  yon  will  also  perceive,  even  when  there  hare 
been  no  premonitory  circnmstances,  that  symptoms  arise,  even  thus  early, 
which  belong  to  the  nervons  system,  and  denote  some  disturbance  and  altera- 
tion in  the  fdnctions  of  sensation,  thoaght,  and  voluntary  motion.  They 
are  comprised  nnder  the  general  phrase,  'febrile  oppression,' and  they  are 
different  from  what  we  notice  when  pyrexia  or  feverishness  saperrenes  upon 
inflammation.  The  mnscnlar  power  is  sensibly  enfeebled.  Sometimes  the 
patient  will  straggle  against  this,  bat  in  a  few  hoars,  or  in  a  day  or  two  at 
farthest,  he  takes  to  his  bed." 

To  these  symptoms,  which,  as  Dr.  Simons  remarks,  constitute  equally  a 
picture  of  most  of  the  diseases  of  the  class,  there  succeeds  a  stage  of  reac- 
tion, in  which  fever  runs  more  or  less  high.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  some- 
times moist ;  the  pulse  is  excited,  thirst  is  developed,  and  so  on  of  other 
symptoms  familiar  to  all  physicians ;  and  it  is  only  after  these  have  continuei 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  that  the  characteristic  phenomena  manifest  themseh^ 
and  the  true  nature  of  the  case  is  satisfactorily  made  out.  Exceptional  cases, 
doubtless,  are  found,  in  which,  from  peculiar  signs,  aided  by  various  con- 
comitant circumstances,  the  diagnosis  may  be  established  earlier.  But,  in 
general,  it  is  not  so,  and  every  prudent  physician  finds  it  better  to  avoid 
precipitancy  in  the  expression  of  his  opinion.  With  Dr.  Nott,  therefore,  we 
must  all  concur,  when  he  remarks :  ''If  a  physician  were  called  in  the  forming 
stage  of  a  number  of  cases  of  the  plague,  smallpox,  yellow  fever,  some  forms 
of  tjrphus,  and  other  diseases  arising  from  morbid  poisons,  as  well  as  certain 
vegetable  poisons,  he  would  be  much  at  a  loss  how  to  distinguish  them  for 
two  or  three  days ;  and  in  some  of  those  in  which  the  characteristic  signs  are 
never  developed,  as  smallpox  without  eruption,  &c.,  a  diagnosis  never  could 
be  made.  It  should  not  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  difficulty  of  diagnosis 
should  sometimes  occur  between  bilious  and  yellow  fever,  which  belong  to 
the  same  family,  the  same  season,  and  (often)  the  same  locality.'** 

The  writer  last  referred  to  very  justly  remarks  that  another  strong  reason 
of  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  found  in  the  fact  that  no  two  epidemic  or 
atmospheric  diseases  can  possibly  prevail  together  without  becoming  blended. 
Such,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  case  with  respect  to  febrile  complaints,  though 
particularly  to  common  autumnal  periodic  fevers.  When  these  amalgamations 
or  complications  occur,  we  can  readily  conceive  that  the  physician,  unless 
well  skilled  in  the  matter,  and  careful  in  his  mode  of  observation,  is  liable  to 
commit  great  errors  of  diagnosis,  mistaking  one  disease  for  another,  or  con- 
cluding— as  every  one  has  known  to  occur — that  he  has  before  him  a  disease 
very  different  from  any  he  has  heretofore  seen  or  heard  of.  When,  however, 
yellow  fever  assumes  a  decidedly  epidemic  form,  or  there  does  not  exist  at  the 
same  time  a  strong  antagonistic  diseased  force  to  mar  the  purity  of  its  fea- 
tures, it  exercises  full  sway,  and  takes  entire  possession  of  the  field.  As  Dr. 
Kott  remarks,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  disease  stand  out  in  bold 
relief,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  all  difficulty  of  diagnosis  vanishes    Patients 

• 

'  New  Orleans  Journal,  It.  584. 
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are  stricken  down  in  greater  number  with  attacks jarying  from  ilie  mildeft  to 
the  most  malignant,  and  yet  all  wholly  nnlike  other  febrile  diseases,  and  all 
presenting  groups  of  phenomena  which  plainly  indicate  the  identity  of  their 

nature. 

The  physician  who  would  be  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  black  Tomit, 
in  a  case  of  what  he  fancies  to  be  ordinary  fcT^,  and  who  would  always  wait 
till  the  occurrence  of  that  formidable  symptom  before  establishing  his  diag- 
nosis and  pronouncing  the  disease  to  be  yellow  fever — who  could  not  know 
the  latter  to  be  such  till  the  patient  was  in  articulo  mortU — should  be  ad- 
Tised  (supposing  the  case  to  haye  been  really  of  the  kind  mentioned—for 
^▼ery  one  knows  that  black  vomit  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  characterixe  yel- 
low fever)  to  go  back  to  school,  or  to  keep  his  eyes  wider  open  the  next 
time.  If  the  appearance  of  black  vomit  were  indispensable  to  enable  the 
physician  to  establish  his  diagnosis,  it  would  follow  that,  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  of  what  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  yellow  fever,  the  true  nature 
of  the  disease  could  not  be  positively  ascertained.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may 
be  stated  that,  in  cases  that  recover,  black  vomit  does  not  make  its  appear- 
ance. In  this  city,  the  mortality  among  the  reported  eases  has  averaged  one 
in  2.12,  the  proportion  varying  from  one  in  1.2  to  one  in  S.86.  In  other 
places,  the  loss  has  occasionally  been  less.  The  number  of  patients  who  eseape 
that  symptom  must  hence  be  everywhere  larger  than  that  of  those  who  suffer 
from  it.  The  amount  of  the  former  will  be  found  to  be  even  greater  than 
here  stated;  for  those  who  die  do  not  all  eject  the  fluid,  and  it  then  requires 
an  autopsy  to  ascertain  that  it  has  been  efifused.  And  yet  no  difficulty  is 
experienced,  in  individuals  who  recover,  or  die  without  throwing  up  the  bladk 
matter,  in  distinguishing  the  disease  from  other  forms  of  febrile  eomplaints. 
Such  errors  are  generally  the  result  of  want  of  skill  or  want  of  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  observer;  for  the  yellow  fever,  and  also  the  remittent^  present, 
together  with  phenomena  approximating  them  to  each  other  and  to  different 
complaints,  characteristic  features  of  their  own,  which,  when  duly  and  care- 
fully examined  and  analyzed,  prevent  the  one  from  being  mistaken  for  the 
other,  except  in  cases  of  an  anomalous  or  complicated  nature,  or  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  attack — of  mild  cases  especially — or  which,  at  any  rate,  enable 
the  physician  to  establish  his  diagnosis,  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  disease, 
long  before  the  accession  of  that  formidable  symptom.  The  blunders  of  the 
unskilful  or  careless,  or  the  fancies  of  the  unitarian,  must  not  be  urged  in 
denial  of  the  possibility  of  tracing  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  different 
forms  of  autumnal  fevers.  Let  them,  by  way  of  encouragement^  peruse  the 
following  statement,  made  by  a  clever  physician  of  Mobile :  "  Two  clergymen 
of  this  city,  Mr.  Balzan  and  Mr.  Dorman,  whose  active  benevolence  has  won 
for  them  much  correct  information  in  relation  to  fevers,  have  frequentiy,  in 
my  private  and  hospital  practice,  designated  each  variety  and  grade  of  fever 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  correctness,  separating  the  grave  from  the  ephe- 
meral cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  distinguishing  these  again  from  periodic 
fever.    In  their  diagnosis  they  were  governed  by  the  character  of  fever,  pain, 
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restlessness,  colour  of  skin,  physiognomy,  paroxysms,  and  nature  of  the 
secretions."^ 

Easy,  however,  as  it  is,  usually  to  discriminate  between  yellow  fever  after  it 
has  fairly  set  in  and  other  forms  of  febrile  complaints — a  few  obscure  and  rapid 
cases,  perhaps,  excepted — ^it  appro^mates  so  closely,  in  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  points,  to  several  diseases,  as  to  render  the  diagnosis  sometimes 
embarrassing  to  the  less  expert,'  and  even  to  lend  support  to  writers  who  re- 
gard it  as  identical  with,  or  as  a  modification  of  other  fevers  usually  held  as 
distinct,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  forms  of  fever  which  are  viewed  as 
simple  varieties  of  the  yellow  fever,  have  been  held  up  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct complaints,  arising  from  different  causes,  located  in  different  climates, 
characterized  by  different  phenomena,  and  governed  by  different  laws.  Such 
being  the  case,  so  respectable  is  the  professional  character  of  many  of  those 
who  entertain  the  opinions  mentioned,  and  so  convincing  have  the  reasons 
assigned  in  their  support  been  consider^,  that  it  becomes  proper  to  examine 
into  their  merits,  and,  by  indicating  the  points  of  resemblance  or  dissimUarity 
presented  by  those  several  diseases,  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  definite  con-* 
elusion  on  the  subject  of  their  diagnosis,  and  of  the  relationship  existing 
between  them. 

By  some  writers  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  attention  has  been  espe- 
eially  called  to  the  great  analogy  supposed  to  exist  between  th^  yellow  fever 
and  the  oriental  plague;  and  while  some  have  discovered  in  these  symptoms 
only  a  proof  of  affiliation,  indicating  their  belonging  to  the  same  fiamily  of 
diseases,'  others  maintain  that  those  diseases  approximate  so  closely  to 
each  other,  in  regard  to  their  causes,  to  the  phenomena  they  exhibit,  and 
the  treatment  they  call  for,  as  to  render  the  conclusion  inevitable  that  they 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  same  complaint,  though  modified,  more 
or  less,  by  diversity  of  climate  and  of  the  temperament,  constitution,  and  mode 
of  living  of  the  individuals  attacked. 

The  opinion  was  entertained,  more  than  a  century  ago;  by  Dr.  H.  Warren,* 
who,  as  already  stated,  fancied  that  the  yellow  fever  of  Barbadoes  had  reached 
there  in  some  roundabout  way  from  the  Levant.  In  this  country,  the  identity 
in  question  was  originally  suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  E.  H.  Smith,  of  New 
York,  in  his  Euay  an  the  Plague  of  Atheru,*  and  subsequently  maintdned, 
more  or  less  elaborately,  by  the  late  Dr.  Caldwell  and  others,  in  Philadelphia 
and  elsewhere.* 

If,  as  is  argued  by  the  advocates  of  this  opinion,  with  a  knowledge  of 

>  Lewis,  Feyer  of  Mobile  in  1847,  N.  0.  J.,  y.  40. 

'  MoDget,  il.  62;  Bobert,  p.  860,  &o. ;  Dalmas  (let  ed.  p.  60);  see  Med.  ^pository. 
It.  400. 

*  Warren,  A  Treatise  conoeming  the  Malignuit  Feyer,  &e.,  pp.  8,  6. 
^  Med.  Repos.,  i.  28. 

*  Caldwell,  An  Address  to  Pbilad.  Med.  Society  on  tbe  Analogy  befreen  Tellow  Feyer 
and  tme  Plagne  (1801)  pp.  7-80;  Jenks,  an  Essay  on  the  Analogy  of  the  Asiatic  and 
AlHoan  Plague  and  the  American  Yellow  Feyer,  Philad.,  1804,  p.  18;  Boisaean,  Pyr^ 
iologle,  pp.  446-7 ;  Aadooard,  Fey.  Interm.  Pemieienses,  p.  67 ;  Kelly,  xiv.  887. 
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what  has  been  said  of  the  yellow  feyer,  we  consiilt  the  many  works  written 
on  the  plagae  in  olden  &nd  modern  times,  the  analogy,  on  all  the  important 
points,  will  appear  manifest 

1.  Both  diseases  are  located  in  cities,  seldom  in  villages,  and  not  in  country 
situations.  2.  They  appear  at  the  close  of  spring,  or  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  reach  their  height  in  autumn,  and  decline  and  disappear  on  the 
accession  of  cold  weather.  3.  They  occur  epidemically  at  certain  irregular 
periods,  or  after  indefinite  intervals  of  time.  4.  When  they  appear  epi* 
demically,  they  reign  supreme,  take  the  place  of  other  diseases,  or  impress 
their  livery  upon  them.  5.  They  are  preceded,  followed,  or  accompanied,  in 
adjacent  places,  either  by  new  diseases  or  by  an  increase  in  the  frequency, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  malignancy,  of  oommon  diseases.  6.  They  are 
of  a  more  fatal  tendency  at  the  onset  of  an  epidemic.  7.  They  always  appear 
in  places  calculated  to  give  rise  to  an  abundance  of  putrid  exhalation.  8. 
Their  progress  is  too  rapid  to  depend  on  a  cause  of  such  limited  power  as 
contagion.  9.  Neither  are  communicated  away  from  the  limits  of  a  malig- 
nant atmosphere.  10.  They  attack  the  same  class  of  individuals.  11.  They 
attack  the  same  species  of  inferior  animals.  12.  Their  appearance  is  marked, 
in  the  place  they  visit,  or  in  adjacent  localities,  with  similar  peculiarities  in 
the  surrounding  and  concomitant  phenomena  of  nature.  13.  They  are  both 
ushered  in  by  febrile  phenomena,  and  in  both,  cases  occur  in  which  there  Is 
an  absence  of  febrile  excitement — ^the  pulse  and  heat  of  skin  being  natural. 
14.  They  both  direct  their  principal  force  against  the  head,  stomach,  and 
abdominal  viscera.  15.  While  the  black  vomit,  the  principal  characteristic 
of  the  yellow  fever,  sometimes  fails  in  that  disease,  it  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
oriental  plagae.  16.  Buboes  and  carbuncles,  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
plagae,  occasionally  show  themselves  in  the  yellow  fever.  17.  In  some  cases 
of  plagae,  a  yellow  suffusion,  similar  to  that  of  yellow  fever,  occurs.  18.  In 
plague,  the  muscular  strength  is  sometimes  retained;  the  tongue  is  sometimes 
natural,  at  others  white,  with  rosy  edges  and  tip;  the  patient  complains  of  a 
burning  heat  at  the  epigastrium,  and  pain  in  the  loins  and  forehead;  the  eye 
is  brilliant  and  phosphorescent,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a  feeling  of 
anxiety.  19.  Both  have  morning  remissions  and  evening  exacerbations, 
though  more  frequently  in  the  plague  than  in  the  yellow  fever ;  and  the  me- 
taptosis,  so  generally  encountered  in  the  latter,  is  sometimes  observed  in  the 
former.  20.  Both  have  the  same  critical  movements.  21.  Both  prove  de- 
stractive,  sometimes,  in  a  few  hours.  22.  In  general,  neither  is  so  rapid — 
generally  reaching  their  crisis  on  the  third,  fifth,  or  seventh  day,  sometimes 
on  the  ninth  or  eleventh.  23.  They  resemble  each  other  in  their  decline  and 
termination.  24.  The  reasons  assigned  against  or  in  favour  of  the  contagious 
character  of  the  plagae  are  the  same  as  those  adduced  against  or  in  favour 
of  the  contagiousness  of  the  yellow  fever.  25.  In  both,  the  anatomical 
characters  are  often  much  the  same.^ 

*  See  on  the  subject  of  the  plague,  Hodges,  Lofomologia,  pp.  49,  85,  98;  Pugnet,  Ohi. 
•ur  les  Fievres  Pastil,  et  Insidieures  da  LeTant,  p.  152,  &o.;  Faulkner,  On  the  Plagae  of 
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Close,  however,  as  the  resemblance  nndoabtedly  is  in  some  cases,  we  maj 
well  doubt  whether  it  is  sufficiently^ so  to  justify  our  regarding  the  yellow  fever 
and  the  plague  as  mere  modifications  or  degrees  of  one  and  the  same  disease. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  the  symptoms  mentioned  as  common 
to  both  are  encountered  just  as  often  in  other  febrile  complaints,  between 
which  and  the  yellow  fever  scarcely  any  analogy  exists,  as  in  the  plague ;  and 
that,  hence,  their  occurrence  in  the  latter  cannot  be  adduced  in  proof  of  its 
identity  with,  or  very  close  analogy  to,  the  former.  These  symptoms  belong 
to  all  febrile  complaints,  and  are  not  typical  of  either  in  particular.  Nor  in 
this  all.  Some  of  the  phenomena  of  plague,  which,  while  not  obs^ved  in  ordi<^ 
nary  fevers,  are  noticed  in  the  yellow  fever,  and  some  of  those  of  the  latter, 
that  are  seen  in  the  plague,  will,  on  examination,  be  found  to  occur  so  seldom 
in  both  instances,  as  scarcely  to  deserve  being  considered  as  the  result  of 
anything  more  than  accidental  complications,  similar  to  those  observed  in  the 
most  dissimilar  complaints.  Buboes,  for  example,  are  undoubtedly  met  with 
in  the  yellow  fever;  but  they  are  so  only  in  a  very  limited  number  of  caseift-^ 
sometimes  once  or  twice  during  the  course  of  a  whole  season,  sometimes  not; 
even  in  a  single  instance.  In  the  plague,  on  the  other  hand,  though,  accord- 
ing to  Russell  (pp.  96, 112;  Clit.,  pp.  30,  31)  and  others,  they  sometimes  fail 
to  appear,  this  failure  is  of  most  rare  occurrence,  and  is  usually  noticed  in 
cases  ending  rapidly  in  death.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  they  show 
themselves  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  day,  in  the  axillse,  groin,  or  neck, 
and  someUmes  constitute,  even  in  mild  attacks,  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  In  not  a  few  it  is  the  only  one  noticed.  Buboes,  in  fact,  are 
characteristic  of  the  plague,  occurring  in  those  that  recover  and  those  that 
die.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  carbuncles,  which  very  seldom  occur 
in  the  yellow  fever,  and  to  petechifla,  which  are  very  often  absent;  but  are,  on* 

Malta,  Edinb.  Joum.,  z.  148 ;  lb.,  Treatise  on  the  Plague,  p.  221 ;  Sydenham,  L  97  (Sjd. 
8oc.  edit] ;  Diemerbroeok,  Traotatus  de  Peste  (1665),  It.  97,  &o. ;  Deidier,  Traits  de  la 
Peste  (1744),  p.  4;  Semoilowitz,  M^m.  de  la  Peste  qui  en  1771^  rayag^e  TEmpire  de 
Bnssie  (1783),  p.  182,  &c. ;  Russell,  A  Treatise  on  the  Plague,  p.  60,  &c. ;  Aubert  Roche, 
I>e  la  Peste  ou  Typhus  d* Orient  (1848),  p.  260,  &c. ;  Chicoyneau,  Traits  des  Causes,  des 
Accidens,  et  des  Cures  de  la  Peste,  p.  41 ;  lb.,  Lettre  pour  prouTer,  &c.  (1721),  p.  8; 
Head,  A  short  Disc,  concerning  Pestilential  Contagion,  &c.  (1720),  p.  2,  &o. ;  Larrey, 
Cantpagncs  d*£gypte,  p.  817 ;  Brayer,  Neuf  Annies  de  S^jour  k  Constantinople,  ii.  249; 
Cholet,  M^m.  sur  la  Peste,  p.  92;  Boyer,  Diss.  Abr^g^e  sur  la  Maladie  de  MarseiUea 
(1721);  lb..  Refutation  des  Anc.  Opinions  touchant  la  Peste  (Paris,  1721);  Wilson,  A 
Treatise  on  the  Plague,  &c.,  p.  71,  &c. ;  Hecquet,  Traits  de  la  Peste  (1722),  p.  118; 
Agnes,  Diss.  Abr^g^  sur  la  Peste  de  ProTcnce  Yienne  (1721);  Pestalozzi,  Opuscules  sur 
la  Maladie  Contagieuse  de  Marseilles  (Lion,  1728);  Chicoyneau,  Yemey,  and  SouUier,  A 
Succinct  Account  of  the  Plague  of  Marseillet,  from  the  French  (London,  1721) ;  Bradley, 
The  Plague  at  Marseilles  considered  (London,  1721) ;  Desgenettes,  Hist.  MM.  de  TArm^ 
d*Orieot  (Paris,  1802);  Bertrand,  A  Historical  Relation  of  the  Plague  at  Marseilles  in 
1720,  from  the  French  (London,  1805),  p.  29,  &c.;  Morio,  Storia  della  Peste  di  Noja, 
Napoli  (1817);  Clot-Bey,  De  la  Peste  Obsenr^e  en  Egypte,  pp.  29,  86,  &c. ;  Rapport  II 
rAcad^mie  de  M6d.  sur  la  Peste  (Paris,  1846). 
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fhe  contrarj,  almost  constant  attendants  on  the  plague.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  black  Yomitt  so  freqnenUy  encountered  in  the  yellow  fever,  is  bnt  very 
xarelyi  though  sometimes,  met  with  in  the  plague.  It  may  be  doubted,  from 
the  imperfect  accounts  that  have  as  yet  reached  us  on  the  subject,  whether,  in 
all  the  cases  in  which  it  is  said  to  haye  occurred,  the  matter  ejected  was  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  thrown  up  in  the  other  disease.  Jaundice,  also,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  symptom  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  plague,  in  the  last  and  mallg- 
Dant  form  of  which,  the  skin  assumes  not  a  mahogany,  but  a  eyanate  hue. 
Epistaxis,  hematemesis,  and  hematuria  are  also  represented  as  occasional 
symptoms.  Pain  in  the  limbs  is  a  rare  attendant  on  the  plague ;  nausea,  in 
the  same  disease,  has  been  found  a  more  common  symptom  than  Yomiting, 
which  is  absent  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  The  metaptosis  so  cha^ 
racteristic  of  yellow  fever,  is  not  reported  as  common  in  the  plague;  and, 
when  occurring,  is  followed,  unlike  what  takes  place  in  the  other,  by  exacer* 
bations  of  fever.  The  eye,  in  plague,  though  occasionally  brilliant  and 
phosphorescent,  is  more  frequently  muddy  and  dull,  and  red  only  during  the 
exacerbation.  The  bowels  are  less  generally  costive  in  the  plague,  and  the 
oostiveness,  when  it  occurs,  is  not  detrimental,  however  long  continued ;  while 
looseness  is  always  dangerous,  unless  all  other  signs  are  favourable.  In  a 
word,  while  jaundice,  the  black  vomit^  the  red,  fiery,  and  humid  eye,  and  the 
single  paroxysm  are  seldom  seen  in  plague,  they  are  characteristic  of  the 
yellow  fever;  while  buboes,  carbuncles,  and  petechie,  which  are  not  gene- 
rally seen  in  yellow  fever,  are  characteristic  of  plague.  To  these  points  of 
difference,  which  establish  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
diseases,  may  be  added  the  following: — 

1.  In  countries  subject  to  the  plague,  there  is  no  acclimatization  against  its 
attacks,  constant  residence  or  nativity  affording  no  protection,  as  is  the  case, 
in  hot  climates,  relative  to  the  yellow  fever.  Indeed,  the  disease  bears  more 
heavily  on  natives  than  on  Europeans,  however  recently  these  may  have  arrived 
in  the  country.  Pngnet,  it  is  trae,  remarks,  in  relation  to  the  epidemic  of 
Damietta,  that  not  only  had  the  disease  become  concentrated  within  the  walls 
of  the  city,  bnt  prevailed  only  among  the  Franks  and  Greeks  (p.  176).  In 
general,  however,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  says  that  in 
Egypt,  while  the  natives  were  severely  affected,  British  soldiers  might  hold 
free  intercoarse  with  the  infected.*  Bancroft  says,  also,  that  some  of  the 
native  Indians  were  affected,  but  the  British  soldiers  were  not  (p.  581). 

2.  The  plague,  unlike  the  yellow  fever,  is  very  prevalent  among  negroes, 
and  gives  rise  among  them  to  a  larger  amount  of  mortality  than  among 
whites.  The  same  result  obtains  among  East  Indians.  This  was  found  to 
be  the  case  in  the  British  East  Indian  army  in  Egypt  {Banerofi^  p,  579). 
Bancroft  also  mentions  the  greater  prevalence  of  the  disease  among  negroes 
(p.  579).  So  do  Desgenettes,  Pugnet,  Satira,  and  Olot  Bey.  The  latter 
states  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic  of  1835,  out  of  more  than  five 

I  Hanoock,  Researches  into  the  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  Contagion,  p.  190. 
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hundred  negroes  that  were  at  Cairo,  all  bat  eighteen  died ;  of  sixty  in  one 
family,  fifty-four  perished.^ 

Plague  attacks  females  more  than  males,  and,  in  general,  children  also ;' 
feeble  and  nerroas  constitutions  are  more  prone  to  it  than  robust  and  san- 
guine— but  the  disease  in  these  is  more  severe  and  fatal.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  Eastern  disease  attacks  classes  of  people  different  from  those 
which  snffer  from  the  yellow  fever.  The  difference  in  that  respect  does  not 
depend  upon  a  difference  of  the  nationality  of  the  individuals  affected  by  the 
two,  for  the  same  resulta  are  obtained  in  Egypt  and  elseyrhere  when  the 
plague  attacks  Europeans,  and  in  Europe  the  disease  manifested  the  same 
predilection  as  it  does  now  in  the  East. 

3.  The  plague,  though  generally  occurring  principally  in  cities,  is  not 
exclusively  limited  to  them ;  for  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  it  often  extends  to 
villages,  hamlets,  or  even  isolated  houses  at  some  distance  from  these.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  contrary  has  been  found  to  hold  in  regard  to  yellow  fever. 
Though  evidently  originating — at  least  commonly — and  prevailing  amid 
sources  of  infection,  it  has  shown  itself  amid  the  high,  arid,  and  barren 
of  Syria,  as  well  as  along  the  canals,  Ac.,  of  lower  Egypt." 

4.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  plague,  like  the  yellow  fever,  prevails  usually 
in  summer,  and  is  put  a  stop  to  by  cold  weather.  Such  has  been  the  case  in 
BuBsia,  Poland,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  some  parts  of  the  East. 

At  Marseilles,  the  disease  broke  out  on  the  20th  of  June,  ran  till  the  1st 
of  July,  raged  through  August  and  September,  declined  in  October  and 
November,  and  ceased  in  winteh  In  London,  after  some  cases  in  November, 
December,  and  February,  it  broke  out  in  May,  continued  violently  till  the 
10th  of  September,  then  declined  till  December,  when  it  disappeared.  ''Like 
everything  else,  too,  in  nature,''  says  Sydenham,  in  speaking  of  the  plague, 
"it  has  its  proper  periods  of  increase  and  decline;  it  takes  birth  at  the 

1  I>t  la  Peste  Obs.  en  Egypte,  p.  112. 

Racks  hi  Albxuidbia,  1884. 

Eoropeanfl — Engliib,  French,  Bnaslans,  and  Qer- 

mans 62  in    1,000,    6.2  per  ot 

lUlians .      118  in    1,660,    7.8      •• 

Turks 678  in    6,000,  11.8      « 

Copts,  Jews,  and  Armenians  .      482  in   4,000,  12         « 

Greeks 267  in    1,800,  14.2 

Arabs  (soldiers) 470  in    8,000,  16.6 

Arabs  (eiTilians) 10,986  in  20,000,  64.6 

Maltese 867  in    6,000, 61  <« 

Negroes  and  Barbarians 1,628  in   1,800,84.9      •< 

[Aubert  Roche^  p.  26. 

Smtbita,  1887. 

Turks  and  Jews 17     per  cent  of  population. 

Catholics  (Greek)  and  Europeans       ...  0.8      "          «<         « 

Armenians 6.8      "          " 

Greeks 1.9      " 

•  Got  B^,  op.  cit.,  p.  7.  •  Bancroft,  p.  619. 
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period  giren  abore  (when  spring  ptttes  into  rammer),  and  it  rises  towards 
matarity  as  the  year  adyanees;  wiUi  the  decline  of  the  year  it  declines  also. 
Finally,  the  frosts  of  winter  transform  the  atmosphere  into  a  state  nnpro- 
pitioas  to  its  existence.^  At  Eizeronm,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  the  disease, 
in  1840,  broke  oat  in  Jnne,  and  in  1841,  in  Angnst  In  both  instances,  it 
was  pnt  a  stop  to  by  the  seyere  cold  of  winter.*  The  plagne  epidemics  of 
Constantinople  inyariably  commence  in  the  summer  season,  and  are  effectaally 
eat  short  by  fh>st*  Yolney,  who,  among  others,  has  noted  the  fact  of  the 
cessation  of  the  disease  on  the  accession  of  winter,  says,  property :  "  The 
winter  destroys  the  plagne  tft  OonstaAtinople,  because  the  cold  is  ther^  yery 
seyere.  The  summer  lights  it  up,  because  the  heat  is  damp.^  In  Russia  and 
Poland,  the  same  result  has  been  noUced.  If  in  Egypt,  and  other  hot  lati- 
tudes, the  disease  usually  preyails  in  winter— commencing  in  November  and 
eeadng  in  June— it  is  because  that  season  is  warm  and  damp.  But  eyen 
there,  as  we  gather  from  no  less  an  authority  than  Desgenettes,^  whUe  the 
south  winds,  as  well  as  hot  and  damp  air  fisyour,  if  they  do  not  occasion  its 
deyelopment,  the  north  winda,  and  the  extremes  of  cold  or  beat,  put  an  almost 
complete  stop  to  it.  Much  the  same  statements  are  made  by  Larrey,*  Clot 
Bey,*  Assalini,'  and  Pugnet.* 

Mr.  E.  Robertson,  who,  during  a  long  stay  in  Syria,  paid  much  attention 
to  the  subject  of  the  etiology  of  thcplague,  says  that  the  disease  in  Turkey 
and  Lower  Egypt  can  only  exist  in  a  temperature  between  sixty  and  eighty 
degrees  (Fahr.),  "  a  lower  or  higher  either  modiiying  or  utteriy  destroying 
that  atmospheric  constitution,  or  those  ottier  occult  causes,  goring  rise  to  its 
origin  and  propagation."*  Nor  can  the  occasional  conUnuance  of  the  plague 
at  Aleppo,  as  we  learn  from  the  admirable  accounts  of  the  disease  handed 
down  to  us  by  Drs.  Alexander  and  Patrick  Russell,**  through  the  winter, 
after  the  accession  of  frost,  and  eyen  a  fall  of  snow,  be  cited  as  militating 
against  the  yiew  here  maintained.  Such  instances  of  continuance  were 
isolated  and  exceptional.  In  general,  the  disease  has  there  ceased  before 
the  accession  of  winter — often  during  the  months  of  Aug^ust,  September, 
and  October — ^haying  begun  to  decline  in  July ;  and  frequently  it  has  ceased 
later  on  the  appearance  of  cold.  In  those  instances,  as  in  1762,^  when  dif- 
ferent resalts  were  obtained,  the  cases  were  few  in  number,  and  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  attribute  them  partly  to  the  latency  of  the  poison  in  the  sys- 

1  VoL  i.  p.  100,  ed.  of  Syd.  Soe.  *  Report  of  Academy  of  Medicine,  p.  81. 

»  Brayer,  Neuf  ana  jL  Constantinople,  ii.  77;   Clot  Bej,  Traits  de  la  Paste,  p.  225; 
Bapport  fait  &  I'Acad.  Roy  de  M^d.,  p.  830. 
«  Hist.  M^  de  l'Ann6e  d'Orient,  p.  248. 

*  Campagnes  d'Egypt,  p.  880.  •  De  la  Peste  Obserrte  en  Orient,  p.  260. 
7  Obserrations  on  the  Disease  called  the  Plagae,  &c.,  p.  42. 

*  M^m.  ear  les  Fi^Tres  de  MaoTais  Caract^  &c.,  p.  204. 

*  Medical  Notes  on  Syria,  Edinbnrgh  Jonrnal,  IxiL  881. 

»  The  Natural  History  of  Aleppo,  2d  ed.  It.    London,  1794 ;.  A  Treatise  on  the  Pltgne 
of  Aleppo  hi  1760,  1761,  and  1762.    London,  ^791. 
"  A  Treatise,  &o.,  p.  44. 
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tern  of  persons  exposed  to  its  inflaence  prerions  to  the  change  of  weather, 
and  partly  to  the  short  continuance  of  a  temperature  sufficiently  low  to  de- 
stroy completely  the  poison,  which  broke  oat  anew  on  the  accession  of  heat.* 
It  is  tme  that,  in  the  neighbouring  Tillages,  cares,  and  grottos,  the  disease 
continued  some  time  in  winter,  after  baring  ceased  in  the  city ;  but  in  these 
places  it  showed  itself  exclasively  among  the  poorer  classes,  whose  habita- 
tions, from  the  mode  of  their  construction,  their  want  of  proper  ventilation, 
the  filthy  condition  in  which  they  were  kept,  and  the  great  heat  in  which 
their  inmates  indulged,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  retained  the  poison  in 
aufficient  force,  if  not  to  have  been  hotbeds  of  the  pestilence,  during  the 
comparatively  moderate  and  short  winter  of  that  country,  where,  according 
to  Dr.  A.  Russell,  the  thermometer,  in  a  series  of  nine  years,  varied  in  Octo- 
ber, from  51  to  84;  in  November,  44  to  65;  in  December,  40  to  55;  in 
January,  from  34  to  57 ;  in  February,  from  48  to  55 ;  in  March,  from  44  to 
^7 ;  in  April,  from  56  to  82 ;  while  in  May  it  mounted  up  from  67  to  92. 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that,  in  most  places  where  the  plague  has  prevailed 
during  the  winter  months,  as  in  Egypt,  at  Malta,  Toulon,  Aix,  Venice, 
Messina,  &c.,  that  season  is  not  characterized  by  severe  or  long  continued 
cold  weather,  and  a  hard  bleak  frost  is  seldom  if  ever  experienced. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plague  has  never  prevailed  between  the  tro- 
pics," where  heat  and  various  sources  of  infection  abound ;  nor  does  it  do 
80  in  our  climate.  As  is  known  since  the  days  of  Prosper  Alpinus,  it  never 
begins  in  Egypt  before  the  month  of  December,  nor  later  than  March,  and 
ceases  ia  June  on  the  accession  of  the  hottest  weather. 

The  epidemics  of  Stockholm,  Dantzic,  and  Hamburgh  appeared  at  the 
close  of  the  year  prior  to  their  assuming  the  epidemic  form.  In  London,  in 
1625,  one  parish  was  infected  as  early  as  January.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  plague  of  Nimeguen,  Cronstadt  (Transylvania),  in  1736,  and  Vienna 
in  1713.  In  each  of  these,  a  short  interval  of  suspense  occurred  during  the 
heart  of  the  winter;  but  the  disease  prevailed  in  cold  weather.  Chenot  says : 
**  Observation  has  taught  us  in  Europe  that  if  a  plague  begins  in  Spring 
and  summer,  it  ceases  the  following  winter — but  if  it  first  appear  in  autumn, 
it  is  protracted  to  a  much  longer  period"  (p.  32).  Diemerbroeck  says  :  "  A 
winter  plague  is  more  violent  and  of  longer  duration  than  one  which  begins 
at  any  other  time"  (cap.  3). 

At  Toulon,  in  1720,  the  disease  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
continued  through  the  winter,  and  ceased  on  the  18th  of  August,  1721.  At 
Aix,  it  began  in  August,  1720,  and  ceased  on  the  12th  of  July,  1721.  At 
Montpellier,  in  1629,  it  commenced  in  July,  was  most  violent  in  October, 
November,  and  December,  gradually  diminished  till  April,  when  it  disap- 
peared. In  Milan,  it  prevailed  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  close  of  De- 
cember, 1630.  In  Lyons,  1628,  '29,  it  began  at  the  end  of  September, 
abated  in  March,  1629,  and  nearly  ceased  in  July ;  but  it  recommenced  in 
August,  and  disappeared  in  September  of  the  latter  year.    In  Smyrna,  the 

1  A  Treatise,  &c.,  p.  45.  '  Baneroft,  p.  679. 
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plague  commences  in  October  or  November.  If  the  epidemic  is  strong,  it 
continaes  all  winter,  goes  on  increasing  Ull  May,  then  diminishes  and  ends 
in  Angost,  on  the  15th  of  which  the  quarantines  are  removed.*  It  has  been 
adduced,  in  explanation  of  the  difference  on  that  score  between  pl^^e  and 
the  yellow  fever — which  has  never  been  known  to  occur  in  jwinter  and  stop  in 
summer — that  the  heat  of  an  Egyptian  winter  is  equal  to  that  of  the  summer 
season  here,  and  other  yellow  fever  countries ;  that  in  other  places  where  the 
plague  has  prevailed  during  the  winter,  as  Athens,  Malta,  Toulon,  Aiz, 
Venice,  Messina,  &c.,  that  season  is  mild,  and  not  characterized  by  severe 
or  long-continued  cold  weather,  and  that  there  a  hard  black  frost  is  seldom 
if  ever  experienced ;  while  the  cessation  of  the  disease  in  some  of  Uiem  in 
June  is  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  exhalations  producing  the  disease,  con- 
sequent on  the  excessive  dryness  which  ensues.  But,  in  answer,  it  is  remarked 
that,  at  Aleppo  and  other  places,  the  plague  spread  while  the  earth  was 
covered  with  snow — ^that  in  many  cities  if  snow  did  not  exist,  the  dis- 
ease certainly  prevailed  during  cold,  and  even  very  cold  weather — therefore, 
during  a  state  of  temperature  very  different  from  that  required  for  the  out- 
break and  spread  of  the  yellow  fever.  In  view  of  what  precedes,  we  may 
say  that  everything  justifies  the  conclusion,  that  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  relates 
to  such  European  countries  where  epidemic  plague  has  shown  itself,  it  has 
been  found  to  commence,  spread,  and  cease  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,*  and 
under  very  dissimilar  conditions  of  temperature — a  circumstance  not  observed 
to  hold  in  relation  to  the  other  disease. 

Cholera Dr.  Robert'  regards  the  cholera  asphyxia  of  India  as  a  modi* 

fication  of  the  yellow  fever  of  tropical  regions  produced  originaUy  by  the 
same  morbific  cause ;  giving  rise  to  analogous  symptoms,  occurring  and  dis- 
appearing at  the  same  seasons  of  the  year,  and  presenting  kindred  analogous 
characters.  Other  physicians,  in  Europe  and  this  country,  regard  the  cholera 
as  a  form  of  ordinary  autumnal  fevers;  among  which  some  of  them  include 
the  yellow  fever.^  The  idea  is  not  new;  for  Dr.  Pariset  at  one  time  thought 
that  they  were  convertible  diseases,  suggesting  as  very  possible  that  the  yellow 
fever  of  Cadiz,  in  1819,  was  the  effect  of  the  cholera,  imported  from  Calcutta, 
and  which,  during  the  passage  from  India,  had  lost  its  pristine  characters  and 
assumed  those  of  the  other  disease.^ 

But  whether  new  or  old,  the  opinion  will  not  stand  the  test  of  examina- 
tion ;  for,  on  examination,  we  cannot  fail  to  discover  that  the  two  diseases  no 
more  resemble  each  other  in  respect  to  phenomenal  and  anatomical  characters, 
mode  of  progression,  and  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  than  do  small- 
pox and  measles.  If  they  approximate  on  any  point  it  is  in  appearing  with 
greater  force  in  localities  noted  for  certain  sources  of  malarial  infection. 
But  from  this  circumstance,  no  argument  in  favour  of  identity,  pathological 

1  Aubert  Roche,  p.  11. 

'  Report  of  Acad,  of  Medicine,  p.  69. 

»  Guide  Sanit.  des  Gout.  Europeens,  Ac,  pp.  48,  866,  867,  868,  373. 

4  Boudin,  BertuUos,  Merrill,  Searl,  Mar^ohal,  Mouohet,  &o. 

^  Obserrations,  &c. ,  pp.  56,  59. 
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aad  etiological,  can  be  derived,  for  the  attentive  inquirer  will  not  be  slow  in 
perceiving  that  in  the  case  of  cholera,  as  in  that  of  some  other  zymotic  dis- 
eases which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  yellow  fever  except  their  tox- 
ical origin,  the  efflnvia  arising  from  these  foul  localities,  as  well  as  putrescent 
food,  impnre  water,  &c.,  produce  their  deleterious  effects,  not  by  furnishing 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  disease,  but  by  predisposing  the  system  of  those 
exposed  to  their  influence  to  receive  the  morbid  impress  of  that  canse^  or 
excite  it  into  action. 

The  cholera  is  not,  like  the  yellow  fever,  a  disease  limited  to  a  certain 
Bone,  and  attacking  chiefly  those  who,  from  northern  climates,  have  recently 
arrived  within  that  xone,  or  near  its  limits.  So  far  from  this,  it  extends 
sometimes  over  a  large  surface  of  country — spreading  from  one  continent  to 
another,  Mid  ravaging  the  natives  of  all  climes.  It  is  not  confined  to  tro- 
jMcal  and  equatorial  regions,  characterized  by  high  thermometrical  heat ;  but 
spreads  not  only  to  these  but  to  others  of  a  diametrically  opposite  character. 
It  acknowledges  no  acclimatization,  attacking  everywhere,  with  equal  force, 
natives  and  new  comers;  and  showing  no  preference  for  the  inhabitants  of 
northern  climates.  Though  it  prevails  generally  and  more  violently  in  locali- 
ties similar  to  those  in  which  the  other  originates  and  spreads,  it  affects  such 
locidities  not  in  cities  or  small  portions  of  these  only,  but  penetrates  to 
rvmote  and  inland  situations,  where  the  fever  has  never,  and  probably  never 
will  be  known ;  and  even  in  detached  residences  remote  from  accumulations 
of  population.  Its  mode  of  progression  is  very  different ;  flying  from  one 
part  to  another  in  a  most  rapid,  capriciou^,  and  inexplicable  manner — gene- 
rally in  a  westerly  direction.  Though  generally  appearing  in  summer,  and 
ceasing  on  the  accession  of  cold,  it  disappears  often  without  the  appearance 
of  the  latter,  and  during  the  continuance  of  atmospheric  conditions  similar 
to  th<»8e  under  the  influence  of  which  it  appeared ;  while,  in  some  instances, 
it  has  broken  out  and  prevailed  violently  during  the  cold  weather  of  a  Sibe- 
rian winter. 

If,  in  respect  to  some  of  its  symptoms — ^thc  colour  and  consistence  of  the 
blood,  and  the  usual  condition  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  &c. — cholera  ap- 
proximates to  the  yellow  fever,  every  one  knows  that  in  relation  to  the  greater 
number — and  those  the  most  important — it  differs  from  it  very  materially. 

The  vomiting  and  purging  of  rice-water  fluid,  the  excruciating  muscular 
spasms  of  the  extremities  and  trunk,  the  corrugated  appearance  of  the  fingers, 
the  cold  tongue,  the  cyanose  hue  of  the  skin,  so  characteristic  of  cholera,  and 
so  constantly  absent  in  the  yellow  fever;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  jaundice, 
black  vomit,  and  other  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  yellow  fever,  and  so  rarely, 
if  ever  seen  in  cholera;  all  these  circumstances,  together  with  the  total  absence 
of  fever  in  the  latter,  until,  sometimes,  at  an  advanced  period,  when  reaction 
has  taken  place,  point  out  the  existence  of  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  two  diseases,  and  lead  to  the  belief  of  their  distinct  and  specifie 
nature. 

Oau$u9,  or  Inflammatory  Endemic, — ^By  many  writers,  Towne,  Moseley, 
Desperri^res,  Miller,  Gillespie,  Dickinson,  Yeitch,  Copland,  Thomas,  and 
87 
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Yalentiiii  the  yellow  fever  hae  been  awimilAted  to  the-inflamiiiAtoiy  form  of 
feyer — ^the  cauiu$  of  the  older  writers,  and  ijfmo^a  of  Callen.  By  some  of 
these,  the  latter,  as  it  appears  in  tropical  climates,  has  been  described 
nnder  the  name  of  the  former ;  while,  by  others,  the  name  of  emmu  has 
been  assigned  to  some  forms  of  tnie  yellow  foyer.  There  can  be  no  donbt, 
that,  in  some  of  its  yarieties — the  inflammatory— -the  yellow  fever  bears  a 
marked  resemblance  to  the  caasas.  Bnt  that  resemblance  exists  principally 
during  the  first  stage  of  the  attack,  and  ceases,  or  lessens  greatly  as  the 
disease  advances,  the  tme  cansas  being  bnt  seldom  attended,  except  nnder 
circnmstances  of  complication,  with  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  last 
stage  of  yellow  f^yer.  Unlike  the  yellow  fever,  which  is  the  oflspring  of 
local  and  terrestrial,  and  not  general  inflaences,  the  cansns  is  the  product 
of  the  direct  action  i  of  heat,  ■  particularly  of  ini|olation--or  of  any  canse 
exciting  vascular  irritation  in  a  system  predisposed  to  morbid  impressions. 
It  prevails  in  all  localities  where  the  temperature  is  high,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere dry,  and  is  very  frequently  encountered  in  places  where  pnre  yellow 
fever  has  never  appeared,  and  which  are  perfectly  unsnited  to  its  pro- 
duction. It  attacks  less  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  The  pain  of  the  bead, 
by  which  it  is  attended,  is  much  more  diffused,  and*  not  restricted  to  the 
A:ontal  or  temporal  regions — extending  from  the  occiput  to  the  neck,  and 
even  lower.  It  is  characterised  throughout  its  course  by  distinct  evening 
exacerbations  and  morning  remissions^  especially  on  odd  days— a  circum- 
stance seldom  observed  in  the  pure  yellow  fever.  It  neyer  presents  the 
metaptosis  characteristic  of  the  latter,  and  during  which  there  is  a  lull  of  all 
the  symptoms;  but  passes,  when  not  arrested  by  proper  treatment^  from 

^a  stage  of  high  excitement  to  one  of  prostration,  attended  with  a  con- 
tinuance or  aggravation  of  dangerons  symptoms ;  while  in  mild  or  curable 

'  cases  the  fever  subsides  gradually.  The  cansns  is  attended  very  generally, 
if  not  always,  with  evident  affection  of  cerebral  organs — contraction  of 
the  pupils,  snbsaltns  tendinum,  carpologia,  delirium,  and  convulsions-^ 
followed  by  somnolency  and  intense  coma.  In  the  yellow  fever,  these 
symptoms  form  no  essential  part  of  the  disease,  and  when  they  do  occur, 
are  generally  the  result  of  complications,  such  as  may  occur  in  all  inflam* 
matory  or  other  complaints.  The  patient,  when  delirious  in  the  cansus, 
remains  so,  and  does  not  regain  possession  of  his  intellectual  functions  and 
retain  them  to  near  the  closing  scene.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  state  of 
calm  in  yellow  fever,  the  patient  is  affected  with  continued  nausea  and  vomi^ 
ing,  hiccup,  hemorrhages  from  different  outlets,  excessive  pain  and  sense  of 
ardor  at  the  epigastrium  and  umbilicus,  painful  respiration,  sense  of  anxiety, 
and  deep  sighs.  His  physiognomy  generally  expresses  pain  and  despair.  His 
skin  is  generally  jaundiced,  and  he  as  generally  throws  up  from  the  stomach, 
or  passes  off  by  stool,  large  quantities  of  black  matter.  AH  these  phenomena 
are  foreign  to  the  pure  causus ;  and  if,  in  some  cases,  they  are  observed,  the 
event  may  be  traced  to  accidenMiil  complications — not  unusual — especially  the 
jaundice — in  diseases  of  hot  climates.  After  death,  the  brain  and  membrane 
are  found  principally  implicated,  and  the  digestive  organs  secondarily  so  in 
causus  ]  the  reverse  takes  place  in  yellow  fever. 
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Scurvy, — ^By  some  writers,  Dalmas,  Foureau  de  Beanregard,  Bertolus, 
Vatable,  and  Hombron,  in  Europe,  and  Prof.  Senac,  of  New  Orleans,  in  this 
country,  great  analogy  is  thought  to  exist  between  the  yellow  ferer  and 
scurvy.  This  opinion  is  principally  founded  on  the  hemorrhagic  tendency 
manifested  in  both,  the  existence  of  ecchymosis,  the  adynamic  symptoms  pre- 
sented in  the  latter  stage  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  approximating  to  those  of 
tiie  scurvy ;  and  on  the  supposed  beneficial  effects  in  the  former  of  remedies 
endowed  with  antiscorbutic  effects. 

To  these  points  of  approximation,  Mr.  Bertulus  adds  the  deteriorating 
nature  of  the  causes,  giving  rise  to  the  two  diseases.  ''It  is  thus,"  he  re- 
marks, ''^that  scurvy,  which  we  regard  as  principally  due  to  the  use  of  insa- 
lubrious aliments  producing  materials  of  an  unhealthy  character,  and  inca- 
pable of  repairing  the  losses  of  the  system,  is  strikingly  analogous  to  certain 
miasmatic  affections.  Here  the  morbific  agents  are  evidently  of  a  different 
nature ;  but  they  have  for  their  common  effect  the  general  intoxication  of  the 
economy.  In  the  yellow  fever,  plague,  &c.,  this  intoxication  takes  place  in 
a  few  days,  and  even  hours.  In  scurvy,  it  is  produced  gradually  and  very 
slowly — insomuch,  indeed,  that  we  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  regard  the  dis- 
ease as  the  chronic  state  of  intoxication  of  the  economy  by  morbific  princi- 
ples" (p.  53). 

But,  even  admitting  that  the  analogy  in  these  respects  were  even  closer 
than  it  will  be  found  to  be  on  inquiry,  few  physicians,  conversant  with  the  two 
diseases,  will  feel  prepared  to  admit,  on  that  account  alone,  their  identity, 
nor  will  they  experience  much  difiiculty  in  establishing  their  diagnosis.  Un- 
like the  yellow  fever,  which  attacks  suddenly,  affects  principally  individuals 
in  thne  vigour  of  life  and  of  sanguine  temperament,  runs  its  course  in  a  few 
days,  and  often  sets  in  with  symptoms  of  inflammatory  reaction,  "both  general 
and  local — scurvy  is  never,  unless  under  circumstances  of  complication, 
attended  with  febrile  reaction,  or  inflammation  of  internal  organs ;  it  makes 
its  approach  in  a  gradual  manner ;  may  list  weeks  or  months,  and  even  leave 
a  taint  behind  difficult  to  eradicate ;  usually  appears  in  climates  or  seasons, 
and  under  the  influence  of  meteorological  agencies  <iifferent  from  those  that 
have  been  pointed  out  in  relation  to  the  yellow  fever.  It  principally  affects 
individuals  already  enfeebled  by  privations,  improper  and  intiutritious  food, 
and  calls  for  a  plan  of  treatment  totally  inappropriate  to  the  case  of  the  other. 

Typhoid  Fever, — From  this  form  of  febrile  disease,  between  which  and  the 
yellow  fever  some  medical  writers  have  fancied  they  discovered  points  of 
analogy  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  a  belief  in  their  identity,  the  latter  may, 
without  difficulty,  be  distinguished.  The  long  duration  of  the  former — ex- 
tending, sometimes,  over  a  period  of  six  weeks,  or  even  sixty  days — its 
occurrence,  often,  in  country  and  other  situations  where,  and  in  seasons  of  the 
year  when,  the  other  never  has  shown  and  never  can  show  itself,  must  alone 
serve  to  point  out  a  difference  between  them.  Typhoid  fever  is  a  disease  of 
temperate  climates,  prevails  in  all  seasons,  is  not  arrested  in  its  course  by 
meteoric  agencies  that  affect  the  yellow  fever,  and,  unlike  the  latter,  selects 
its  victims  among  individuals  of  weakly  constitutions,  and  who  have  suffered 
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from  insufficiency  of  food.  The  purple  flash,  and,  in  its  absence,  the  dusky 
hue  of  the  face ;  the  obtoseness,  heaTiness,  and  dnlness  of  the  countenance ; 
the  tendency  to  remission  once  or  twice  a  day  \  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
diarrhoea,  even  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack ;  the  equal  frequency 
of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  tympanitis ;  the  rose-coloured  eruption,  which 
is  an  attendant  on  almost  every  case,  and  which  appears  during  the  first  week 
of  the  attack ;  the  sudamina,  which  appear  somewhat  later;  the  hebetude  of 
mind,  followed  by  a  mild  delirium ;  the  hardness  of  hearing,  amounting,  some- 
times,' to  complete  deafness ;  the  cough  and  bronchial  r&le ;  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  nervous  symptoms,  snbsultus  tendinum,  twitching  of  the  fisce, 
and  epileptic  spasms;  the  retention  of  urine ;  the  discovery,  on  dissection, 
besides  inflammatory  congestions  in  various  organs,  of  morbid  changes  in  the 
Peyerian  glands;  all  these  phenomena,^ which  are  peculiar  to  the  typhoid,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  noticed  in  the  yellow  fever — ^togethe^  with  the  absence  of  the 
metaptosis,  and<  of  the  subsequent  collapse  or  freedom  from  febrile  excite- 
ment;  the  absence,  too,  of  jaundice,  and  of  the  ejection  from  the  stomach  of 
black  matter,  of  yellow  discoloration  and  fatty  degenerescence  of  the  liw, 
enable  us  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  diseases. 

Sweating  MiUary  Fever, — ^A  parallel  has  been  drawn  between  the  yellow 
and  the  sweating  miliary  fever  of  France  and  other  countries ;  and  not  a  few 
professional  writers  have  strangely  enough  concluded  that  the  two  diseases 
are;  the^  analoguee  of  each  other—- in  other  words,  analogous  in  respect  to 
nature  and  causation,  but  diffiering  only  as  regard&i  peculiar  phenomena  re- 
sulting from  the  diversity  of  climates  in  which  they  occur;  the  one  disease 
belonging  to  southern,  and  the  other  to  northern  latitudes.  M.  Rayer,  in  a 
work  of  great  learning  and  ability  on  the  sweating  fever  which  prevailed  in 
the  Departments  of  Oise,  and  Seine  and  Oise  (France)  in  1821,*  has  drawn 
the  following  parallel : — 

Yellow  Fever.  Sweating  Disease, 

The  disease  appears  in  humid  looaiities.  The  disease  appears  in  humid  localities. 

Symptoms. — Pain,  and  uneasiness  at  the        Symptoms, — Pain,  uneasiness  at  the  epi- 

eplgastrium,  eructations,  nausea,  and  Tomit-  gastrium,   sometimes  eructations,   nausea, 

ing.  and  Tomiting. 

Difficulty  of  breathing,  sighing,  opprea-  Difficulty  of  breathing,  sighing,  oppres- 
sion, epigastric  palpitations.  don,  epigastric  palpitations. 

Uneasiness,  anxiety,  agitation,  wakeful-         Uneasiness,  anxiety,    agitations — some- 

ness,  or  coma.  times  coma. 

Determination  to  the  skin,  with  subcuta-        Determination  to  the  skin,  with  continued 

neous-ecchymosis  and  yellowness.  sweat,  and  a  miliary  eruption. 

Delirium.  Sometimes  delirium. 

Dysuria,  and  suppression  of  urine.  Sometimes  dysuria. 

Anatomical  Characten.  Anatomical  Characters, 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach,  of  the  gall-  Inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and  some- 
bladder,  and  sometimes  of  the  brain.  times  of  the  brain. 


«  HUt  de  rEpid.  de  Suette  Miliaire  qui  a  R^gn^  en  1821,  &c.,  p.  462,  &c. 
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When  we  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  the  symptoms  which,  in  the  foregoing 
parallel,  are  represented  as  common  to  both  diseases,  are  not  less  so  to  ^ther 
complaints  of  dissimilar  character,  and  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as 
establishing  an  important  analogy  between  the  two  former;  when  we  remem- 
ber that  while  some  are  stated  to  be  constantly  seen  in  the  one,  they  are 
admitted  to  occur  only  sometimes  in  the  other;  and  that  nothing  can  be  more 
dissimilar  than  the  snbcntaneons  ecchymosis  and  jaundice  of  the  one,  and  the 
profuse  and  continued  sweat,  and  the  miliary  eruption  of  the  other;  when,  with 
thi^,  we  observe  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  nature  of  the  matters  ejected 
from  the  stomach  and  discharged  from  the  bowels — ^which  every  one>who  has 
investigated  the  subject  must  know  to  differ  materially  in  the  two  diseases— 
or  of  the  mode  of  succession  of  the  symptoms  in,  and  of  the  type  of,  both  fevers, 
and  of  the  hemorrhagic  tendency  in  the  one,  and  its  absence  in  the  other,  we 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  the  analogy  thus  proclaimed  to  exist 
between  the  yellow  and  sweating  fevers,  is  not  sufficiently  striking  to  incline 
us  to  the  belief  that  they  are  only  different  forms  of  one  and  the  same  dis- 
ease— identical  as  regards  nature  and  cause,  but  modified  by  differences  of 
climate. 

If  we  examine  the  various  descriptions  we  possess  of  the  sweating  dis- 
ease, fVom  the  day  the  disease  first  broke  out  among  the  troops  of  Henry 
VIT— those  of  Caius,*  of  Tessier,*  Saint  Andr6,«  Boyer,*  Rayer,»  Dnbun 
de  Peyrelongue,"  Parrot,'  Gaillard,"  Andry,  Jeanroy,  and  Poissonnier,*  Pu- 
jol,*" Colson,"  Foucart,"  Rayer,**  and  Brichetcau" — we  find  nothing  which 
can,  without  the  aid  of  imaginary  powers  of  great  amplitude,  be  construed 
into  a  resemblance  to  the  yellow  fever.  In  the  disease  described  by  Cains, 
and  which,  from  its  niost  prominent  symptom,  and  its  being  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  England,  has  received  the  denomination  of  Sudor  AngUctu^  the 
patient,  after  a  few  premonitory  symptoms  of  no  great  importance — gene- 
rally without  any  warning — was  seized  with  a  profuse  perspiration,  internal 
heat,  intense  thirst,  •  agitation,  delirium,  sleepiness,  sometimes  permanent 
loquacity,  languor  and  inertia  of  stomach,  vomiting,  prsecordial  palpitations 
and  anxiety,  headache,  strong,  quick  pulse,  quick,  short,  and  laborious 
respiration,  red  and  purplish  spots  over  the  body,  transparent  water-blisters 
over  the  neck,  in  the  axillse,  on  the  chest,  and  abdomen.    At  other  times,  a 

>  De  Epheinera  Britannica  (Londini,  1721),  p.  28. 

'  M^m.  rar  la  Suette  qui  a  r^^  k  HardiYillien  en  Picardie,  Mto.  de  la  Soo.  Roy.  da 
MM.,  u.  46. 

*  Topogr.  M4d.  da  Bep.  de  la  Haute  Garonne,  p.  8. 

^  M^thode  &  saiTre  dans  le  Traitement  des  Mai.  Epid.    Paris,  1762. 

*  Op.  dt,  p.  48.  ^ 

*  Be  TEpid^mie  qui  &  r^gn^,  &c.,  en  1821,  dans  la  Bep.  de  TOise,  &o.    Paris,,  1824. 
^  M|^.  de  TAcad.  de  MM.,  x.  894. 

*  Consideration  snr  rEpid^mie  de  Suette  Miliaire  qui  k  r^gn^  k  Poitiers  (Paris,  1845), 
p.  8. 

*  MM.  EclairiSe  par  les  Sci.  Pbys.,  ii.  47.  ^  (EuTres  Completes,  iii.  294,  &o. 
"  Bulletin,  xiy.  679.                                                «  Ibid.,  p.  926. 

u  lb.,  Tu.  67,  188-9.  M  M4m.  de  PAcad.,  p.  9. 
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miliary  eraption  spread  oyer  the  bodj.  These  symptoms  ran  their  course 
in  a  few  honrs.  In  the  disease,  as  it  has  frequently  appeared  in  France 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  the  symptoms  are  much  like  those  just  de- 
scribed, but  of  slower  progress.  The  sweat  is  most  profuse,  and  of  an  insipid 
And  nauseous  odour.  The  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  lower  extremi- 
ties ;  the  coigunctira  is  humid,  seldom  injected,  and  sometimes  of  a  dull 
yellow  colour ;  the  skin  is  slightiy  reddened,  and  the  tongue  slightly  furred ; 
there  is  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  obtuse  pain  at  the  epig^astrium,  not 
increased  on  pressure  |  nghing,  oppression,  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  mucous 
or  bilioso-mucous  matter;  costiyeness;  urine  abundanti  crude,  and  pale. 
The  pulse  is  easily  compressed,  seldom  accelerated ;  often  slow.  There  isoio 
thirst ;  breathing  is  sometimes  accelerated,  more  frequentiy  natural  On  the 
second  or  third  day,  a  miliary  eruption  breaks  out  oyer  the  body,  witti  conical 
pimples  filled  with  a  transparent  fluid,  and  surrounded  by  a  red  areola.  Some- 
times, there  exist  only  red  or  rose-coloured  spots,  or  larger  pustules.  The 
disease  runs  itb  course  in  from  fiye  to  seyen  days,  when  yesication  of  the  erup- 
tion and  desquamation  of  epidermis  commences. 

This  conclusion  will  not  be  neutralized  by  the  fact  that  the  sweating  miliary 
feyer  has  occasionally  preyailed  in  hot  latitudes,  as  at  Oizeh,.on  the  banks  of 
the  Ifile,*  for  it  first  made  its  appearance  in  Germany,  and  is  endemic,  or 
more  generally  breaks  out  and  preyails  in  cold  and  humid  localities,  and 
under  circumstances  unfayourable  to  the  production  of  the  yellow  feyer. 

Reiapnng  J'etw.— The  peculiar  form  of  continued  feyer  obseryed  in 
seyeral  parts  of  Scotland — ^Edinburgh,  Leith,  Glasgow,  and  Dundee — in 

1817,  1848,  and  1847 ;  in  Dublin  in  1731,  1741,  1800,  1801,  1816,  1817, 

1818,  and  1826;  in  London  in  1847,  as  well  as  in  Germany  at  yarious 
epochs,  and  which,  from  a  peculiarity  in  its  course,  has  received,  from  some 
writers,  the  name  of  relapsing  feyer,  presents,  on  some  points,  a  resemblance 
to  the  yellow  feyer — with  which,  indeed,  it  has  by  some  been  confounded. 
It  may  not  be  improper,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  correctness  of  this 
yiew,  and  to  see  how  far  the  parallel  between  the  two  diseases  will  hold.' 

>  Deegenette,  Hist.  M^d.  de  TArm^e  D'Orient,  p.  212. 

*  Cormaok,  Natural  Hist,  Path.,  and  Treat  of  the  Epid..  Feyer  at  present  preTailing 
in  Edinb.  and  other  Towns,  pp.  182 ;  Alison,  Remarks  on  the  present  Epidemic  Fever, 
Scottish  and  N.  of  Engl.  Med.  Oaz.,  i.  1-4;  Henderson,  On  some  of  the  Characters  which 
distinguish  the  Fever  at  present  epidemic  from  Typhus  Fever,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Joum.,  Ixi.  201 ;  David  Smith,  Some  Account  of  the  Epidemic  Fever  prevailing  in  GUa- 
gow,  Edinb.  Joum.,  Ixi.  67,  Ixii.  62;  Craigie,  Notice  of  a  Febrile  Disease  which  has  pre- 
yailed at  Edinburgh  during  the  Summer  of  1848,  Edinb.  Joum.,  Ix.  411;  Maekeniie, 
Some  Account  of  the  Epidemic  Remittent  Fever  prevalent  in  Glasgow  in  1848,  Lond. 
Med.  Oaz.,  Nov.  24,  1848;  Arrott,  Letter  on  the  present  Epidemic  of  Dundee,  Scottish 
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In  the  relapsing  fever,  we  note  suddenness  of  attack,  severity  of  articular 
pains,  high  fever,  pain  in  the  head,  pain  and  tenderness  about  the  epigas- 
trium, and  vomiting.  Delirium  is  unfrequent,  but  restlessness  and  sleepless- 
ness are  great ;  the  skin  is  hot,  the  temperature  rising  sometimes  several 
degrees  above  100 ;  the  tongue  is  white;  the  thirst  is  sometimes  considerable ; 
the  pulse  is  very  frequent — seldom  below  100,  and  varying  from  that  to  120, 
and  even  higher.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
the  skin,  particularly  on  the  face,  assumes  a  slight  bronze  tint.  This  is  fol- 
lowed, on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  the  disease,  by  an  attack'  of  jaundice, 
attended  with  severe  vomiting — ^the  matter  ejected  beiug  bilious,  bright  grass 
green,  sometimes  coffee-ground  like  and  absolutely  black:  A  day  or  two 
after  this,  when  the  symptoms  appear  to  become  more  alarming,  there  ensues 
in  most,  though  not  in  all  cases,  a  most  remarkable  series  of  symptoms,  fol- 
lowed by  a  complete  intermission  of  all  symptoms,  and  an  apparent  restora- 
tion to  health.  This  change,  which  has  received  the  name  of  '^crisis,"  is 
attended  with,  or  preceded  by,  a  profuse  sweat,  or  a  discharge  of  some  other 
kind,  as  diarrhoea,  epistaxis,  diuresis,  or  menorrhagia.  The  .crisis,  though 
almost  always  present,  does  not  invariably  occur,  as  some  patients,  about  the 
time  it  should  take  place,  begin  to  improve,  without  any  notable-  discharge 
marking  a  sudden  transition  from  one  state  to  another. 

In  this  brief  enumeration  of  the  distinctive  phenomena  of  the  relapsing 
fever,  we  certainly  discover  some  of  those  of  the  yellow  fever.  But,  on  more 
careful  examination,  we  shall  find  that,  even  on  the  points  mentioned,  the 
analogy  is  but  remote,  certainly  not  as  close  as  might  at  first  sight  appear ; 
while  on  many  others  the  difference  is  sufficiently  marked  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  two  diseases  belong  to  distinct  categories  of  febrile  com- 
plaints. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  early  symptoms — muscular 
and  articular  pains,  considerable  feverishness,  headache,  great  tenderness  about 
the  epigastrium,  vomiting,  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  white  tongue,  thirst,  quick 
pulse,  &c, — cannot  serve  to  establish  an  identity  of  nature  or  close  correla- 
tion be^een  the  disease  in  question  and  the  yellow  fever.  Many  of  them  are 
common  to  other  febrile  diseases  of  diversified  character,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  appealed  to  for  the  purpose  in  question ;  and  from  the  fact  that  a 

Bteale,  Pathological  StaUstics  of  Glasgow  iDflrmary  for  1847,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Burg. 
Joam.,  Ixz.  146 ;  Paterson,  Statisties  of  the  Barooy  Parish  Fever  Hospital  of  Glasgow, 
ia  1847-8,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Ixx.  357 ;  Robert  Paterson,  An  4ooount  of  tha 
Epidemic  Fever  of  1847-*8  in  Edinburgh,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Ixx.  871; 
Orr,  Hist,  and  Stat.  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Epidemic  Feyer  In  Glasgow^  dnrinj^  the 
Year  1847,  Edinb.  Med.  and  Sorg.  Journ  ,  Ixix.  868 ;  Robertson,  Notes  on  the  Epidemic 
Ferer  of  1847-'8,  Monthly  Journal,  1849,  p.  868;  Baker  and  Cheyne,  Account  of  the 
Bise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  Epidemic  Fever  in  Ireland^  London,  1621 ;  West,  On  the 
Efficacy  of  Bloodletting  in  the  present  Epidemic  Fever  of  Edinburgh,  1819;  J.  O'Brien, 
Report  of  the  House  of  Recovery  and  Fever  Hospital  of  Dublin,  for  the  Year  ending 
1827;  Trans,  of  the  Assoc,  of  Fellows  and  Licentiates  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College 
of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  v.  266,  612(1828);  Rutty  (John),  Chronological  History  of  the 
Weather  and  Seasons,  and  of  the  prevailing  Diseases  of  Dublin,  pp.  75,  90,  ISO,  808-4, 
S19 — London,  1770;  Christison,  library  of  Medicine,  voL  L 
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few  are  more  frequently  noticed  in  these  two  forma  than  in  the  others  alladed 
to,  we  can  only  infer  the  existence  of  an  unimportant  coincidence,  the  phe- 
nomena being  of  an  insufficient  character  ta  be  held  as  pathognomonic. 

But,  eyen  in  reference  to  some  of  these  symptoms,  we  shall  discorer,  on 
closer  examination,  that  they  present  a  different  aspect  in  the  two  diseases, 
while  others  noticed  in  the  yellow  feyer  are  not  obsenred  in  the  relapsing 
feyer.  We  find  in  the  descriptions)f  the  relapsing  feyer  no  mention  of  the  tor- 
turing lumbar  pain  which  forms  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  yellow  feyer, 
of  the  peculiar  frontal  or  orbitar  pain,  &c.  In  the  former,  also,  the  pains  in 
the  head,  back,and  limbs  do  not  always  disappear  or  subside  during  the 
remission.  ,In  some  cases,  they  do  not  abate,  or  they  are  actuaDy  aggra- 
Tated ;  ''or,  the  original  febrile  pains  subsiding,  are  followed  by  pains  whidi 
present  all  the  characters  of  rheumatism  or  rheumatic  gout"  (Oratgie,  p.  4 IS). 
Not  so  in  yellow  feyer.  Although,  in  the  latter,  high  febrile  heat  and  in- 
creased energy  of  the  circulation  are  frequently  obseryed,  they  are  not  as 
uniyersally  so  as  in  the  other — ^being  moderate,  and  eyen  often  absent  in  the 
more  seyere  cases.  The  peculiar  bright,  fiery,  and  suffused  eye,  and  the 
excessiye  redness  of  the  face,  which  play  such  prominent  parts  in  the  symp- 
tomatology of  the  yellow  feyer,  haye  not  been  obsenred  in  the  other  disease. 
In  the  yellow  feyer,  the  tenderness  oyer  the  stomach  is.  principally  limited  to 
the  epigastric  region ;  sometimes  it  extends  to  the  right  side.  In  the  re- 
lapsing feyer,  though  often  felt  at  the  epigastrium,  it  is  frequently  more  seyere 
oyer  the  region  of  the  spleen,  and  seems  connected  with  a  morbid  condition 
of  that  organ.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  in  the  relapsing  feyer  the  symp- 
toms of  reaction  are  at  their  height  on  the  third  or  fourth  day — a  period 
when  they  haye,  in  the  yery  large  majority  of  cases,  disappeared  in  the  yellow 
feyer.  The  febrile  paroxysm  in  the  former  continues  from  fiye  to  nine  days, 
more  frequently  from  fiye  to  six  days.  In  the  yellow  feyer,  except  in  yery 
mild  cases,  it  seldom  extends  beyond  the  third,  and  is  often  much  shorter. 
True  it  is,  that  Dr.  Craigie  (p.  416)  and  other  writers  haye  noted  the  mildness 
of  the  symptoms  about  the  third  day — ^the  headache  then  abating,  the  thirst 
diminishing,  and  the  patient  expressing  himself  free  from  complaint.  But 
the  pulse  is,  neyertheless,  rarely  much  reduced ;  on  the  fourth  day,  the  symp- 
toms are  worse,  and  a  decided  amelioration  only  occurs  on  the  fifth,  or 
later.  This  is  not  the  course  in  the  yellow  feyer.  The  period  of  cessation, 
which,  as  must  be  foreseen  from  what  has  just  been  stated,  takes  place  at 
different  times  in  the  two  diseases,  is  less  attended  with  critical  discharges 
in  the  yellow  than  in  the  relapsing  feyer. 

The  relapsing  feyer  is  characterized,  in  a  great  number  of  cases  at  least, 
by  an  eruption  of  small  spots,  round,  purple,  unaltered  by  pressure,  and 
closely  resembling  flea-bites.  In  the  yellow  fever,  this  eruption,  though 
sometimes  noticed,  is  not  sufficiently  frequent  to  be  regarded  as  characteristic 
of  the  disease.  The  yellowness  of  the  surface,  which  is  so  generally  seen  in 
the  yellow  feyer,  during  life  or  after  death,  is  an  unfrequent  symptom  in  the 
relapsing  feyer.  In  1817,  Dr.  Welsh,  who  terms  it  a  trifling  symptom,  noted 
it  only  once  in  about  thirty  cases  (p.  73).    Dr.  Douglass  saw  it  twenty-nine 
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times  in  two  handred  and  twenty  cases.  Dr.  Jackdon  saw  it  in  thirty-one 
oat  of  three  hundred  cases.  In  Silesia,  it  was  comparatively  uncommon.  In 
London,  on  the  contrary,  Jenner  considers  that  it  -occurred  in  nearly  one- 
foarth  of  his  cases.*  But,  were  it  even  more  Treqnent  in  the  relapsing  fever, 
than  we  find  it  to  be,  its  occurrence  would  not  be  sufficient,  unconnected,  as 
it  is,  with  other  distinctive  symptoms,  to  prove  the  identity  of  that  disease 
with  yellow  fever,  in  which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  symptom  cannot  be 
viewed  as  pathognomonic,  failing,  as  it  does,  to  occur  in  many  cases,  and 
appearing  as  ft'equently,  if  not  more  so,  in  other  febrile  diseases  but  remotely 
allied  to  the  former. 

Still  less  can  we  discover,  in  the  nature  of  the  matters  ejected  from  the 
stomach,  an  evidence  of  identity  or  close  analogy  between  the  two  diseases. 
The  bright  grass-green  matter  noticed  in  the  relapsing  fever  is  seldom 
observed  in  cases  of  pure  yellow  fever,  more  especially  on  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day.  The  dark-green,  grumous-looking  vomit,  noticed  in  the  former, 
when  mixed  with  water,  gives  to  this  a  greenish  tint;  while  the  real 
black  coffee-ground  matter  so  usually  thrown  up  in  the  latter  disease,  or 
found  in  the  stomach  after  death,  is  but  seldom  seen  in  the  other  disease 
(Smith,  Ixii.  6t) — scarcely  more  frequently  than  in  other  diseases  of  an 
avowedly  dissimilar  character ;  and  while  it  may  be  viewed  as  an  almost 
sure  indication  of  approaching  death  in  yellow  fever,  it  is  far  from  being 
80  in  the  relapsing,  as  shown  by  the  results  obtained,  especially  by  Dr. 
Kilgour,  at  Dundee,  where  such  cases  were  very  frequent,  and  yet  the  mor- 
tality very  small.  The  jaundice  of  the  relapsing  fever  is  accompanied  with 
free  secretion  of  bile,  generally  with  tenderness  over  the  liver,  which  is  some- 
times enlarged — phenomena  which  seldom,  if  ever,  occur  in  the  yellow  fever. 
The  mortality  differs  widely  in  the  two  diseases.  In  uncomplicated  cases  of 
the  relapsing  fever,  few,  if  any,  die.  In  fatal  cases,  death  seems  to  result 
from  thoracic  x)r  abdominal  complications — ^pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  dysen- 
tery. The  fatal  cases  in  1843  averaged  from  two  to  six  per  cent.  In  184T, 
they  amounted,  at  Glasgow,  to  6.88  per  cent.,  and  at  Edinburgh,  to  8.14  per 
cent.  In  1843,  Douglas  lost  nineteen  in  two  hundred  and  twenty  cases,  or 
8.63  per  cent.  Kilgour,  at  Aberdeen,  says  it  was  under  one  in  thirty.  Mac- 
kenzie, at  Glasgow,  3^  per  cent.  Craigie,  one  in  sixty.  Alison^  one  in 
thirty.  To  those  acquainted  with  the  yellow  fever,  it  is  not  necessary  to  state^ 
that  such  a  rate  of  mortality  has  never  been  heard  of,  and  will  probably  never 
occur,  except  in  lucky  hands,  such  as  those  already  referred  to ;  while  death 
in  .that  disease  is  usually  the  result  of  the  morbid  cause  fulfilling  its  office  of 
destruction,  without  the  necessary  aid  of  extraneous  complications. 

But  much  more  conspicuously  do  the  fevers  differ  ib  regard  to  the  pheno- 
mena which  succeed  to  the  crisis.  In  the  European  fever  nilder  examination, 
the  crisis  is  followed*,  in  most  cases,  by  a  period  of  perfect  intermission ;  in 
some  cases  by  a  remission  only.  In  most  instances,  this  state  of  recovery  or 
amendment  is  suddenly  succeeded,  after  a  few  days,  by  a  second  accession  of 

1  Med.  Times,  Deo.  1860,  p.  646;  Brit  and  For.  Rev.,  July,  1861,  p.  9. 
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feyer — the  so-called  relapse.  It  (x^cnrs,  on  an  average,  on  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  day — the  extremes  being  the  ninth  and  forty-eighth  day.  The 
symptoms  during  the  second  accession  are  similar,  except  it  may  be  in  point 
of  severity,  to  those  observed  in  the  first.  They  continue  three  or  four  days ; 
are  followed  on  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  day  of  the  disease  by  a  second 
crisis.  This  is  followed  by  another  intermission  which,  in  its  turn,  is  not 
uncommonly  succeeded  by  a  second  relapse ;  after  which,  comes  a  third  in- 
/•termission,  then* another,  &c. 

In  the  yellow  fever,  on  the  contrary,  the  occurrence  of  a  relapse  is  rare. 
The  period  of  calm,  which  succeeds  to  a  febrile  paroxysm  of  from  one  to  three 
days,  is,  as  has  been  shown,  followed,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  by  severe 
and  dangerous  sj^ptoms ;  but  not  by  fever — certainly  by  nothing  resembling 
the  phenomena  of  the  period  of  excitement ;  and  while  in  fatal  cases  death 
occurs  without  the  accession,  from  the  decline  of  the  -first  stage  to  the  last 
moment  of  life,  of  any  sign  of  reaction,  in  those  that  recover,  the  symptoms 
of  the  second  and  third  stage,  which  are  not  characterized  by  phenomena  of 
excitement,  gradually  decline ;  convalescence  is  re-established,  and  recovery, 
if  not  retarded  by  improper  treatment,  or  some  complication,  soon  follows. 

The  relapsing  and  yellow  fevers  do  not  prevail  at  the  same  season  of  the 
year  and  under  similar  atmospherical  conditions.  True  it  is,  as  appears  from 
the  accounts  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  that  the  former  fever  has,  on 
several  occasions,  occurred  during  the  summer  and  become  more  general  as 
the  heat  increased.  But  while  such  was  undoubtedly  the  fact,  it  is  not  the 
less  certain  that  the  disease,  though  uninterrupted  or  even  aggravated  by 
heat,  has  often  broken  out  and  spread  at  a  season  6f  the  year  when  cold  must 
have  been  still  very  considerable.  The  first  cases  noticed  at  Glasgow  in 
1843,  occurred  in  January;*  thoagh,  according  to  Dr.  Mackenzie,^  who 
cites  Dr.  Kennedy,  cases  had  presented  themselves  in  September  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  Edinburgh  (1843),  the  disease  b^gan  to  prevail  in  Febru- 
ary,' or  at  the  close  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  according  to  other 
authority.*  But,  whether  the  outbreak  occurs  in  January,  February,  or 
March,  those  acquainted  with  the  temperature  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
in  those  months,  will  easily  perceive  that  if  the  relapsing  fever  has  mani- 
fested itself  then  and  there,  a  high  degree  of  temperature  is  not  indispen- 
sable to  its  production.  It  is  needless  to  remark,  that  the  reverse  takes  place 
in  regard  to  the  yellow  fever ;  for  if  there  is  one  point,  connected  with  the 
etiology  of  that  disease,  upon  which  no  difference  of  opinion  can  be  pointed 
out,  it  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  high  and  continuous  range  of  thermo- 
metrical  heat  to  call  into  action  the  cause  to  which  it  owes  its  existence. 

In  both  diseases  the  blood  is  found  diseased.  Dr.  Cormack,  who  calls 
attention  to  this  in  relation  to  the  relapsing  fever,  states  that  the  blood 
formed  a  homogeneous  mass.  To  this  morbid  state  (Sf  the  fluid  he  refers 
the  ecchymoscs  formed  arqupd  flea-bites  and  other  slight  injuries  of  the  skin, 

»  Smith.  Edinb.  Journ.,  Ixii.  64.  «  Med.  Gaz..  Oct.,  xxxii.  225.     1843. 

»  Henderson,  pp.  CI,  216.  «  Craigie,  pp.  60,  414. 
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purpura,  hemorrhages,  &C:  When  examined  under  the  microscope,  whe- 
ther it  was  taken  in  the  pyrexial  or  apyrexial  state  of  the  disorder,  the  blood 
was  discovered  to  cpntain  an  nnnsaai  number  of  pus-globules,  and  in  some 
cases  all  the  globules  were  found  serrated  and  notched.  In  much  of  this, 
the  disease  approximates  to  the  yellow  fever,  in  which  the  blood  is  found 
altered,  and  gives  rise,  from  its  diseased  condition,  to  the  symptoms  men- 
tioned. But  these  appearances  in  the  yellow  fever  are  found,  principally, 
during  the  latter  or  apyrexial  stage ;  and  besides,  being  common  to  several 
forms  of  fever,  as  well  as  to  cholera  and  other  zymotic  diseases  but  slightly 
allied  to  the  latter,  their  occurrence  in  the  two  diseases  before  us,  cannot  be 
urged  in  proof  of  the  identity  of  these. 

Nor  can  we  appeal  for  the  purpose  of  corroborating  that  opinion  to  .the 
fiict,  that  in  the  relapsing,  as  well  as  in  the  yellow  fever,  the  urine  is  often 
suppressed,  and  that  this  symptom  almost  invariably  portends  a  fatal  issue. 
The  same  phenomenon  and  results  are  observedi  though,  perhaps,  not  so  fre- 
quently, in  other  diseases. 

While,  from  some  of  the  preceding  phenomena,  no  proof  of  the  identity  in 
question  can  be  adduced,  and  while  many  others  disprove  it,  the  anatomical 
characters  of  the  relapsing  fever  bear  but  a  very  slight  analogy  to  those  of 
yellow  feven  In  the  former,  the  spleep  is  often  enlarged — in  some  cases, 
80  much  so,  as  to  be  easily  distinguished  projecting  beyond  the  lower  and 
anterior  margin  of  the  hypochondrium.  Dr.  Henderson  supposes  that  the 
organ— 1-whose  enlargement  could  be  detected  during  life  by  the  feel,  or 
percussion — must  have  increased  to  four  or  five  times  its  ordinary  size. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  is  discovered  in  yellow  fevef,  during  life  or  on  dissec- 
tion ;  while,  in  the  published  accounts  of  relapsing  fever,  we  find  nothing  to 
justify  the  belief  that  the  liver  and  other  parts  exhibit  the  changes  noticed 
in  the  yellow  fever. 

With  all  these  facts  before  us,  we  can  find  no  reason  to  refuse  coinciding 
with  Dr.  Craigie  when  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  ''it  is  scarcely  possible, 
with  any  consistency  in  pathology,  or  common  observation,  to  admit  even 
the  resemblance  between  the  two  diseases  in  question"  (p.  416). 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

DIAGNOSIS  OONnNUED. 

JBxlxouB  Remittent  Fever. — ^Much  more  frequently  than  with  any  of  the 
preceding  diseases,  the  yellow  fever  has. been  confounded  with  the  gastric 
and  bilious  remittent  fevers  of  tropical  climates  and  of  the  summer  and 
autumnal  months  of  cooler  latitudes.  So  numerous,  indeed,  are  the  points 
of  contrast  they  present  in  some  cases,  that,  without  close  attention,  the 
diagnosis  is  not  always  easily  established,  and  many  pathologists  refuse  to 
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acknowledge  the  ezistenee  of  anj  specific  difBefrenee  between  them,  maintain- 
ing that  all  Bommer  and  antamnal  feTen,  from  the  slight  intermittent  or  re- 
mittent to  the  deadly  yellow  fcTer,  are  identieal  in  natore,  arise  from  the 
operation  ^f  the  same  cause,  and  vary  only  in  respect  to  the  degree  of  their 
Tiolence  and  malignancy.  The  idea  of  the  close  alliance  or  identity  of  all 
soch  feT6rs>-^f  regarding  them  simply  as  Tarieties  of  one  and  the  same  dis- 
ease— ^is  of  old  origin,  and  has  been  supported  by  high  professional  authori- 
ties. In  regard  to  the  fcTers  of  the  West  Indies,4he  opinion  was  eariy 
adTocated  by  Towne  (p.  20),  Cheralier  (p.  10),  Ronppe  (p.  804),  Bonrgeob 
(p.  416).  Br.  Lind  states,  that  baring  considered  this  disease  with  attention, 
he  is  of  opinion  "that  the  remarkable  dissolution  of  the  blood,  the  riolent 
hemorrhage,  the  black  Tomit,  and  the  other  symptoms  which  characterise 
the  yellow  fever,  are  only  accidental  circumstances  in  the  common  feTer  of 
the  West  Indies.  They  are  to  be  esteemed  merely  as  adyentitious,  in  the 
same  manner  as  purple  spots  and  bloody  urine  are  in  the  smallpox,  or  aa  a 
hiccup  in  the  dysentery;  like  these,  they  only  appear  when  the  disease  is 
accompanied  with  a  high  degprae  of  malignity,  and  therefore  always  indicate 
great  danger"  (p.  188,  6th  ed.). 

Dr.  R.  Jackson,  in  his  early  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  Jamaica,  regarded 
the  yellow  ferer  as  distinct  from  the  remittent  In  his  OuUine  of  Fever, 
published  in  1798,  he  relinquished  this  opinion,  attributing  the  change  to  a 
more  enlarge  experience,  and  more  accurate  obserration;  and  affirming  that 
**  the  disease  is  actually  one — ^the  action  of  the  cause  modified  by  circum- 
ftances  of  the  subject".  (Advertuement,  p.  6.)  The  same  riei^  were  enter- 
tained by  Dr.  Rush  and  his  school.  It  was  warmly  espoused  by  Dr.  Dereie 
(pp.  196,  199,  200),  and  ably  advocated  by  Dr.  Bancroft  (p.  291),  Hillary 
(p.  143,  4c.),  Ferguson  {Med.'Ch.  Tr.,  viii.  162),  Musgrave  (Ih.,  ix.  123), 
CheryiQ  {R^ponte  d  M,  Gut/on,  p.  214;  Report  on  Rufz,  pp.  64,  tl,  95), 
and  others  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  bere.^ 

1  8.  Brown,  p.  1 ;  Potter,  p.  2;  Drysdale,  i.  22 ;  E.  H.  Smith,  pp.  107,  144 ;  Vakn- 
tin,  pp.  22,  89,  57;  lb.,  Journal  UdIt.,  zi.  148;  lb..  Traits  de  la  PlearMe,  p.  148; 
Ramsay,  Med.  Repos.,  yiii.  865;  Daridge,  p.  71 ;  lb.,  Repos.,  ii.  88;  Pascal] a,  Fer.  of 
1797,  p.  Ill ;  Waring,  pp.  4,  5,  8;  Merrill,  ix.  242;  Jameson,  Recorder,  tI,  485;  Grif- 
fith, Recorder,  xIt.  240 ;  Hill,  t.  90 ;  Thomas,  p.  59  (1st  ed.),  p.  88  (2d  ed.) ;  De  Roeset, 
Repos.,  ii.  148-4;  Vaughan,  p.  17 ;  Daniel,  p.  85;  Hnestis,  N.  T.  J.,  it.  897 ;  lb.,  IHs. 
of  Alabama,  p.  109;  N.  0.  1889,  p.  816;  Caldwell,  Med.  Mem.  (t801),  p.  208;  lb.,  Feb. 
Miasma,  pp.  477,  488;  Bajley  (1795),  p.  55;  Ronppe,  p.  802;  Pinkard,  ii.  468;  J. 
Hunter,  p.  62;  T.  Clark,  p.' 1,  &o. ;  H.  McLean,  p.  71;  Rofs,  p.  59;  Ralph,  iL  54; 
Caillot,  p.  65;  B4guerie,  pp.  21,  88;  Catel,  p.  7;  Gilbert,  p.  77;  Wallace,  xItL  271; 
Arnold,  p.  88;  Bertulus,  p.  7;  Prondfoot,  p.  xxrii.  246;  Gillkrest,  ii.  265;  Fraser, 
Med.-Ch.  Rot.,  xiii.  888;  Amiel,  in  Johnson,  p.  265;  T.  Smith,  Edinb.  J.,  xxxt.  42; 
Lassis,  p.  57 ;  Robert,  iL  25,  29,  &o. ;  Burnet,  Rept  on  the  Bann,  p.  48 ;  lb.,  Fev.  of 
Mediterranean,  p.  252;  lb.,  Correspond,  about  the  Eclair,  p.  78;  ]>onn«t.  In  Burnett, 
p.  482;  Doughty,  p.  189;  R.  JacksoB  (Spain),  pp.  6,  58 ;  Bryson,  pp.  77,  250;  Tomma- 
0ini,  i.  46;  Mc Williams,  Rept.,  pp.  77,  105;  Jameson,  Dublin  Quart  Med.  J.,  zri.  845; 
Med.-Ch.  Rot.,  1848,  i.  800;  Bone,  p.  7;  Pennell,  A  Short  Report  upon  Yellow  FoTer  M 
it  appeared  in  Brasil  in  1849-1850,  p.  28,  Rio  Janeiro,  1850. 
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The  gronnds  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded  have  been  summed  up  bj 
seyeral  of  its  advocates:  1.  The  yellow  fever,  when  it  prevails  epidemically 
in  temperate  climates,  does  so  in  summer  and  autumn,  the  very  seasons  in 
which  intermittent  and  remittent  diseases  are  most  rife.     2.  It  shows  itself 
only  in  those  localities  where  the  latter  diseases  originate  and  prevail. 
8.  When,  in  equinoctial  regions,  the  yellow  fever  spreads  among  the  unaccli- 
matized,  periodical  fevers  asoally  reign  among  the  natives  and  long  residents. 
4.  The  meteorological  phenomena  which  exercise  a  marked  influence  on  the 
progress  of  the  yellow  fever,  exercise  an  analogous  influence  on  that  of  pe- 
riodical fevers.     In  both  instances  the  course  of  the  disease,  as  an  epidemic, 
is  arrested  by  frost,  or,  as  occurs  in  tropical  climates,  by  a  change  of  wind, 
heavy  rains,  or  excessive  drought.     5.  It  id  well  known  that  the  effluvia 
which  give 'rise  to  the  latter  are  wafted  by  the  wind.    The  same  thing  occurs, 
though  to  a  more  limited  extent',  in  relation  to  those  that  produce  the  yellow 
fever.     6.  Experience  has  shown,  that  in  cities  where  the  yellow  fever  pre- 
vails, the  disease  is  more  rife  in  low  and  ill  ventilated  localities,  small  and 
narrow  streets,  the  ground-floor  of  houses,  and  the  like.     The  same  remark 
may  be  made  in  regard  to  periodical  fevers,  which  are  also  found  to  be  more 
prevalent  in  similar  places.     7.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  exhalations 
which  produce  periodic  fevers  are  greatly  more  active  during  the  night  than 
the  day.    Those  that  give  rise  to  the  yellow  fever,  in  like  manner  possess 
much  greater  power  after  sunset  than  before.     8.  In  equinoctial  regions,  the 
yellow  fever  generally  reigns  almost  exclusively  over  the  unacclimated ;  so, 
also,  do  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  which  attack,  in  preference,  indi- 
Tiduals  removing  from  salubrious  to  marshy  localities,  as  has  been  abundantly 
proved  during  the  successive  occupations  of  Italy,  Spain,  the  Ionian  Islands, 
the  Morea,  and  Algiers,  by  the  English  or  French  troops,  and  in  many  other 
places  on  both  continents.     10.  Individuals  who  have  taken  an  intermittent 
fever  in  a  marshy  situation,  moderate  the  effect  of  the  poison  and  hasten 
their  recovery  by  removing  to  a  healthy  place;  the  same  result  is  obtained  in 
reference  to  the  yellow  fever,  though  in  a  less  degree,  owing  to  the  greater 
rapidity  with  which  the  paludal  intoxication  has  taken  place,  and  the  greater 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried.     11.  The  symptoms  supposed  to  cha- 
racterize the  yellow  fever — ^the  aspect  of  the  eyes,  the  nature  and  seat  of  the 
pain  in  the  head,  the  coloration  of  the  face  and  surface,  the  expression  of  the 
countenance,  the  morbid  state  of  the  stomach,  the  nature  of  the  matters  ejected 
from  that  organ  or  by  stool,  &c.,  are  observed  in  the  other  form  of  disease, 
and  can,  therefore,  establish  no  difference  between  them.     12.  The  yellow, 
like  the  other  forms  of  autumnal  fever,  assumes,  at  various  times,  the  remit- 
tent and  the  intermittent  as  well  as  the  continued  type,  and  in  that  respect, 
therefore,  differs  in  nothing  from  the  latter.     13.  They  are  all  convertible  dis- 
eases.    Cases  commencing  with  symptoms  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the 
yellow  fever  frequently  assume,  from  the  effect  of  treatment  or  other  circum- 
stances, the  garb  of  a  common  remittent  or  intermittent ;  and,  on  the  other 
band,  cases  which,  at  the  onset,  present  the  symptoms  of  a  remittent  of 
intermittent,  will  often  acquire  the  characters  of  the  yellow  fever.     14.  Doubt- 
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less,  if  we  compare  a  mild  case  of  remittent  fever  with  a  severe  case  of 
yellow  fever,  a  considerable  difference  will  be  noticed  between  the  two;  hot 
if  the  comparison  be  made  between  a  severe  case  of  remittent  and  a  mild  one 
of  yellow  fever,  this  difference  disappears.  In  fact,  a  continued  chain  can 
Qsaally  be  traced,  link  by  link,  from  the  simple  and  mild  periodic  fever  up  to 
the  most  concentrated  form  which  invades  the  unprotected  in  tropical  regions 
and^  elsewhere  during  severe  epidemics.  15.  The  morbid  appearances  re- 
vealed on  dissection  are  the  same  in  remittent  as  in  the  yellow  fevers.  16.  Fi- 
nally, neither  the  yellow  fever  nor' the  other  forms  of  febrile  com'plunts  men- 
tioned are  propagated  by  contagion. 

.  Such  are  the  principal  reasons  assigned  by  the  advocates  of  the  unity  of 
the  diseases  under  consideration.  But  the  theory  they  have  propounded  on 
the  subject,  plausible  as  it  may  appear  on  a  hasty  glance,  and  numerously 
and  ably  supported  as  it  undoubtedly  hiEts  been,  and  continues  to  be,  is  open 
to  serious  and,  indeed,  insuperable  objections,  and  has  hence  met  with  strong 
opposition  from  a  large  number  of  medical  writers,  contagionists  as  well  as 
non-contagionists.* 

By  these,  facts  and  arguments  have  been  accumulated  to  disprove  the  doc- 
trine of  unity  as  applied  to  the  diseases  in  question,  and  to  show  that,  so  far, 
its  advocates  have  done  little  beyond  pointing  out  a  fact  no  one  has  denied, 
namely,  the  existence  of  an  affinity,  or  family  likeness,  in  point  of  symptoma- 
tology, pathology,  and  etiology — ^between  the  two  diseases ;  while  reasons, 
stronger  than  any  they  have  adduced,  may  be  found  to  establish  the  inde- 
pendence of  each  of  these  and  their  claims  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
different  and  distinct  complaints,  and  consequently  to  occupy  a  separate  posi- 
tion in  every  nosological  arrangement.  Such  are  the  views  which  a  pro- 
longed and  attentive  examination  of  the  subject  has  led  me  to  entertain  on 
a  subject,  the  importance  of  which,  in  a  pathological,  therapeutical,  and 
prophylactic  point  of  view  will  not  be  denied.     It  ought  to  be  stated  before 

»  Warren,  p.  2:  Moselcy,  pp.  188,  203,  411 ;  Lempriere,  ii.  66,  80;  Desportes,  i.  280; 
Stevens,  p.  198:  Rochoux,  xi.  878;  Gillespie,  p.  69;  Pjm,  i.  228;  Gilpin,  y.  815,  821; 
Chisholm,  i.  239;  Savardsy,  p.  251 ;  Blane,  p.  425;  Osgood,  p.  27 ;  Madrid,  p.  15;  Im- 
ray,  liii.  79;  Ibid.,  Ixiv.  833;  Dariste,  p.  Ill ;  Dickinson,  Introd.,  pp.  1,  2;  Vcitch,  p. 
18;  Bally,  p.  8;  Currie  (1798),  pp.  89,  64;  Ibid.,  Bil.  Fev.,  p.  207;  Barnwell,  p.  866; 
Hosack,  Essays,  iii.  429;  Lining,  i.  406;  Monges,  ii.  56;  J.  Wilson,  pp.  98,  176;  Blair, 
p.  22;  Chapman,  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum.,  ix.  129;  E.  H.  Smith,  p.  109;  Tully,  p.  294; 
Townsend,  p.  179;  Beck,  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.,  iv.  401 ;  A.  Smith,  Trans.  N.  Y. 
Acad,  of  Med.,  i.  61 ;  Klapp,  Med.  Rec,  ir.  86;  Parrish,  y.  21 ;  Simons,  pp.  20,  21 ; 
Dickson,  pp.  336,  87 ;  Ibid.,  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.,  iii.  266 ;  Wood,  i.  803 ;  JoliTct,  p. 
12;  Seamen,  p.  11 ;  Girardin,  p.  44;  Dalmas,  p.  11;  McCrayen,  Tr.  of  Med.  Assoc.,  t. 
670;  Irvine,  p.  18;  Chabert,  p.  138;  N.  0.,  1839,  p.  336;  Kelly,  Am.  Journ..  N.  S., 
xIt.  875;  J.  M.  Smith,  on  Epidemics,  p.  109;  Bowen,  Med.  and  Philos.  Register,  iv. 
449;  Norcom,  ibid.,  i.  17?  Sengrave,  ibid.,  iii.  417;  Copland,  iii.  144,  147;  Peixotto, 
i.  418,  414;  Fellowes,  p.  22;  Bertlie,  p.  187;  Peter  Wilson,  p.  72;  Stone,  Ti.  649; 
Barry,  in  Boyle,  p.  27;  Nott,  Charleston  Journ.,  iii.  2;  Jbid.,  N.  0.  Journ.,  iv.  670; 
Lewis,  N.  Or  J.,  iv.  13,  151,  166 ;  Lallemant,  Fev.  of  Rio  Janeiro,  Report  of  N.  O.  Com. 
(1853),  p.  163. 
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proceeding  further,  that  while  doubting  or  denying  the  identity  of  yellow 
fever  with  the  bilious  remittent  of  this  and  other  countries,  I  wish  to  include 
under  the  former  name  the  several  varieties  and  grades  of  the  disease 
which  is  almost  universally  recognized  as  such  in  temperate  and  tropical 
regions,  and  thereby  avoid  the  error  committed  by  Dr.  Copland,  who  draws 
a  line  of  demarcation  between  true  yellow  fever,  or,  as  he  denominates  the 
disease,  the  haemagastric  pestilence,  and  a  form  of  fever  of  tropical  climates 
which  he  describes  under  another  name — the  malignant  remittent — but 
which,  on  strict  analysis,  is  found  to  differ  in  nothing  from  the  fori^er. 
Dx.  Copland,  let  it  be  stated,  accuses  Dr.  Bancroft  of  misleading  the  inex- 
perienced, and  long  mystifying  many  (iii.  146).  This  may  be  granted. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Dr.  C.  has  not  been 
gailty  of  the  same  offence,  though  in  another  way ;  for,  while  Bancroft  has 
made  of  two  diseases  one,  the  other  has  made  of  one  disease  several — not 
without  admitting,  however,  that  what  he  calls  the  malignant  remittent, 
assumes  sometimes  the  type  and  the  symptoms  of  the  true  yellow  fever  (iii. 
140),  but  that,  nevertheless,  it  differs  materially  from  it  in  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  yet  acquired  the  contagious  property  I 

But,  let  this  be  as  it  may,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  several  of  the 
circumstances  enumerated  in  proof  of  the  exact  similarity,  in  point  of  nature, 
between  the  yellow  and  orjdinary  autumnal  fevers — ^the  appearance  of  all  at 
the  same  period  of  the  year — their  prevailing  in  the  same  localities,  and 
among  the  same  classes  of  individuals — ^their.  being  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  meteorological  conditions — favoured  in  their  origin  by  heat  and 
humidity,  and  arrested  by  cold,  &c.,  their  prevailing  most  iii  low,  ill-venti- 
lated places  and  close  apartments — their  being  more  apt  to  attack  at  night — 
their  effects  being  mitigated  by  «  removal  to  a  more  healthy  situation — their 
efficient  causes  being  wafted  by  the  wind — all  these  circumstances,  I  say, 
prove,  doubtless,  that  these  diseases  are  all  the  products  of  morbid  agencies 
or  poisons  of  kindred  nature ;  but  from  this  it  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
that  they  are  identically  the  same,  and  differ  only  in  respect  to  the  degree  of 
their  violence ;  to  the  extent  to  which  the  intoxication  has  been  carried,  and 
to  the  greater  concentration  of  the  poison.  Nothing  can  prevent  the  belief, 
that  malarial  exhalations  may  differ  so  materially  in  their  composition  as 
to  give  rise  to  diseaise  which,  while  at)proximating  in  this,  that  they  are  ma- 
larial and  members  of  the  same  family,  differ  materially  in  every  other 
respect.  The  question  then  to  be  decided  wo,uld  be,  whether  or  not  such  a 
difference  exists  in  the  nature  of  the  poisonous  agents  producing  the  fevers 
in  question.  Until  the  question  is  satisfactorily  settled  in  the  negative,  it 
will  be  unsafe  to  affirm  that  the  complaints  they  occasion,  however  dissimilar 
in  many  points,  are  identically  the  same.  I  shall,  in  a  future  chapter,  adduce 
some  facts  calculated  to  prove  the  reality  of  this  difference,  and  therefore 
will  recur  to  the  subject  here,  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  elucidattop 
of  the  question  more  particularly  under  consideration. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  morbific  agencies  giving  rise  to  those  dis- 
eases, and  however  allied  they  may  be  to  each  other,  there  are  facts  sufficient^ 
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to  show  tfiat  th^lMf  ia|f  O^yingnBAon  and  dUhiUm  tie  iiot  exactly  tha 
same.  The  oiiiBe  of  anlHiiial  fefen  ia  more  under  the  influence  of  the  wind 
than  that  of  the  other.  It  is  wafted  to  considerable  distances,  and  ascends 
in  the  same  way  to  great  heights.  Numerous  facts  in  illustration  of  this 
have  been  collected  by  the  author  of  the  present  work,  and  published  else* 
where.*  The  horisontal  and  altitudinal  ranges  of  the  cause  of  yellow  ferer 
are  much  less  considerable;  indeed,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  null ;  the  area 
within  which  it  exeicises  its  morbific  influence,  or  is  carried,  being  compara- 
tively yery  circumscribed,  and  the  height  to  which  it  ascends  being  equally  so. 
It  creeps,  as  it  were,  along  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and,  in  general,  proTCS 
innocaoas  to  these  who  reside  at  a  small  dotation  aboTe  the  infected  dis- 
trict, or  occupy  the  upper  apartments  of  houses  situated  in  the  reiy  foous  of 
the  infection.  The  cause  of  intermittent  feyer  is  not  readily  stopped  in  its 
migration  by  water — being  carried  to  great  distances  at  sea,  or  across  lakes 
and  riyers.  In  respect  to  the  efficient  cause  of  yellow  feyer  such  is  not  the 
case ;  for  ships  at  anchor,  at  eyen  a  comparatiydy  limited  distance  from  a 
sickly  port,  remain  free  from  the  disease,  so  long  as  the  men  on  board  ab- 
stain from  going  ashore.' 

The  prevalence  of  both  forms  of  fever  in  hot  latitudes  and  in-hot  weather, 
cannot  be  adduced  in  proof  of  their  identic ;  for,  on  the  same  ground,  we 
should  be  led  to  admit,  what  has  never  been  admitted,  that  other  diseases, 
which  generally  appear  under  like  circumstances — cholera,  dysentery,  diar- 
riuea,  and  hepatitis,  to  say  nothing  of  scarlatina^  measles,  influensa,  hooping* 
cough,  &c.,  are  also  identical  with  the  yellow  fever.  If  the  cause  of  both 
diseases  were  the  same,  they  ought  to  exist  in  the  same  places,  and  whoe 
bilious  remittents  prevail  most  frequently,  the  yellow  fever  should  prevail 
likewise.  Such,  as  already  seen,  is  the  position  assumed  by  the  advocates  of 
the  identity  in  question^  But  experience  shows  that  these  statements^  as 
well  as  many  others,  to  which  attention  will  be  called  as  we  proce^  are 
greatly  at  variance  with  well  established  facts.  Heat  is  certainly  necessaiy 
for  the  development  of  both ;  but  the  degree  of  it  required  for  the  elimination 
and  continued  spread  of  the  causes  producing  them,  is  not  the  same  in  each. 
The  yellow  fever,  as  will  be  pointed  out  more  particularly  in  a  Axture  chapter, 
never  or  seldom  breaks  out  except  after  a  more  or  less  prolong^  continuance 
of  very  hot  weather.  It  may,  and  often  does,  continae  to  prevail  after  the  tem- 
perature has  considerably  lowered ;  but  it  never  originates  except  ander  the 
circumstances  mentioned.  The  other  fever  eontiaually  breaks  out  at  a  tem- 
perature too  low  for  the  production  of  the  yellow  fever.  A  temperature  of  60^ 
is  necessary  for  its  manifestation,  and  it  never  prevails  as  an  epidemic  where 
the  temperature  of  the  summer  falls  below  65^.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  latter  fever  prevailii  fh>m  the  tropic  to  the  latitude  of  35^,  or  a  little 
higher,  and  has  occurred  only  once  above  the  latitude  of  SiP.  The  other 
pret^ils  from  the  tropics  to  the  latitude  of  44^,  and  is  often  epidemic  and 
mortal  as  far  north  as  480     (Drake,  ii.  854.)    But,  experience  shows  that 

I  Pneumoni*,  &c.,  pp.  210,  220.  «  Ibid.,  pp.  ISO,  217. 
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though  heat  is  necessary  to  both,  their  localities  also  are  very  diiferent — ^that 
where  the  one  is  widely  diffnsed,  the  other  is  often  never  or  seldom  encoan- 
tered.  Thus,  as  already  stated,  the  bilious  fever  abounds — even  in  a  malig- 
nant and  fatal  fbrm,  bnt  with  features  very  unlike  the  yellow  fever — ^in  places 
where  the  latter  is  never  seen. 

In  the  islands  of  Dominica,  Demerara,  and  St.  Lucia,  common  miasmal 
.  fevers  prevail  annually,  while  the  yellow  fever  appears  at  irregular  intervals. 
In  Barbadoes,  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  disease  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  the  former  scarcely  known.  Bilious  remittent  fever,  in  its  worst  forms, 
is  as  prevalent  in  India,  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  in  all  parts  of  Africa,  as 
in  our  southern  States,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  western  coast  of  Africa ; 
nevertheless,  the  yellow  fever  is  seldom  if  ever  seen  there;  while  it  is 
very  common  in  the  others.  Bilious  remittents  and  intermittents  prevail  as 
extensively,  and  with  as  much  violence,  in  the  interior  of  unhealthy  countries 
as  near  the  sea ;  the  yellow  fever,  on  the  contrary,  is  confined  within  narrow 
limits,  and  is  generally  observed  on  the  sea-coast,  and  along  navigable 
streams,  and  seldom  extends  far  into  the  interior.  The  yellow  fever,  as  we 
shall  see,  has  often  been  known  to  arise  from  the  foul  exhalations  of  shipb ; 
no  instance,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  has  as  yet  occurred  of 
epidemics  of  remittent  or  intermittent  fevers  having  broken  out  at  sea,  or 
been  traced  to  the  decayed  timber,  or  dirty  bilge-water,  or  fermenting  cargo 
of  a  ship.  If  cases  appear  there,  they  have  invariably  been  brought  from 
elsewhere.  The  yellow  fever  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  disease  of  cities,  or  of 
places  containing  a  dense  population.  That  it  has  sometimes  attacked  small 
towns,  villages,  plantations,  or  rural  districts,  is  true ;  but  such  instances 
are  rare,  and  have  generally  occurred  along  large  watercourses ;  and  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  plantations  are  virtually  small  towns,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  concentrated  within  a  narrow  compass,  and  often  amounts  to  one 
or  several  hundred  souls.  In  some  of  the  cities  or  towns  thus  affected,  the 
disease  spreads  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  all  over;  but,  in  general,  it  pre* 
Tails  within  a  limited  area,  and  often  in  spots  where  the  remittent  fever  does 
not  penetrate.     Take  Philadelphia  as  an  example. 

In  former  days,  when  the  city  was  of  limited  extent,  with  few  improve- 
ments; with  buildings  scattered  about,  and  leaving  open  and  unimproved 
spaces  between  them ;  with  a  marshy  stream  running  through  the  greater  part 
of  it;  with  ponds,  natural  and  artificial,  spotted  over  the  plot  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  with  unpaved  streets — ^fever  was  of  common  occurrence,  and  epi- 
demics were  not  unfrequent.  At  present,  common  malarial  fevers  are  unknown 
in  the  city  proper,  as  well  as  in  the  compactly  built  and  well-drained  portions 
of  the  suburban  districts.  If  we  wish  to  meet  with  them,  we  must  ga  to  the 
outskirts  of  these  districts,  or  to  some  distance  from  them,  to  the  open  mea- 
dow ground  of  the  neck,  or  to  other  unimproved  surfaces  of  the  vicinity ; 
but,  more  particularly,  to  the  marshes  which  still  exist  aloii^  tM  river  banks. 
Our  townsman.  Dr.  Emerson,  who  has  devoted  constdetaWe  attention  to 
the  subject  of  public  hygiene,  and  furnished  several  excellent  essays  on  the 
▼ital  statistics  of  Philadelphia,  has  conclusively  shown  that  the  influence  of 
38 
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the  sickly  air  is  expended  apon  the  comparatively  limited  portion  of  th^ 
population  liying  in  the  environs  and  outskirts  of  the  city.  During  the 
periods  embraced  in  his  calculations — and  the  same  holds  good  in  all  other 
times  and  places — the  fever,  in  some  of  its  forms,  was  almost  universal ; 
whilst  in  the  more  dense  and  well-paved  parts  the  air  seemed  unusually 
healthy,  and  where  remittents  and  intermittents  were  met  with,  they  could 
almost  invariably  be  traced  to  exposure  to  night  air  in  the  country  or^ 
suburbs.  Never,  he  remarks,  was  a  stronger  demonstration  afforded  of  the 
resistance  made  by  cities  to ,  the  influence  of  country  malaria,  than  our  late 
experience  has  furnished.  Oreat  as  was  the  amount  of  sickness  during  the 
epidemic  of  1822  and  1823,  it  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  population  inhabiting  the  unpaved  or  ill-paved 
environs.  "Our  observation,"  Dr.  £.  adds,  "on  this  and  other  occasions, 
has  led  us  to  ascribe  this  exemption,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  pavements, 
which,  by  effecting  a  perfect  drainage,  prevents  exhalation,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  admits  of  the  total  removal  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters,  the 
sources  of  foul  and  unhealthy  emanations.  The  chief  motive  for  paving  the 
streets  and  sidewalks  is  usually  convenience ;  but  it  has  always  appeared  to 
us  that  by  far  the  most  important  object  achieved  by  it  was  the  preservation 
of  health."  Since  the  time  to  which  this  has  Teference,  thirty  years  have 
.elapsed.  In  the  interval,  the  compact,  dense,  and  well-paved  parts  have 
extended  far  beyond  their  boundaries  at  that  time,  and,  with  their  expansion, 
the  disease  has  receded.  While  such  is  the  case  with  respect  to  autumnal 
fevers,  the  yellow  fever,  when  it  breaks  out  among  us,  is  invariably  limited  to 
a  small  area  along  the  wharves,  and  in  the  adjacent  streets,  where  we  never 
hear  of  a  case  of  the  former  originating. 

Bilious  remittents  or  intermittents,  though  occasionally  seen  in  city  locali- 
ties, prevail  more  generally  in  the  suburbs  or  adjacent  country,  to  which 
the  other  never  extends.  Although  it  often  happens  that  an  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever  is  accompanied  with  a  like  prevalence  of  remittents  and  inter- 
mittents in  the  surrounding  country,  or,  perchance,  in  the  infected  place 
itself,  the  occurrence  is  not  constant ;  for  instances  are  found  when,  during 
severe  visitations,  the  country  or  suburbs  have  remained  free  from  common 
malarial  fevers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  very  unhealthy  seasons,  both 
in  the  West  Indies  and  in  our  Southern  and  Middle  States,  when  the  fevers 
have  prevailed  most  extensively,  the  yellow  fever  has  not  made  its  appear- 
ance ;  and  yet,  in  the  former  instances,  there  existed  very  mild  cases  which, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  malignant  symptoms,  differed  widely  from  the 
remittent  fever;  while  in  the  latter  the  remittent  was  often  violent,  and 
proved  fatal,  without,  however,  bearing  any  resemblance  to  the  yellow  fever. 
Besides,  were  coexistence  of  the  two  diseases  always  observed,  it  would  not 
prove  identity;  but  only  the  existence  of  a  powerful  epidemic  constitution  of 
atmosphere,  together  with  the  concurrence  of  the  two  sets  of  local  causes  pro- 
ducing both  diseases,  and  the  diffusion  of  which  is  promoted  by  the  former. 

The  circumstance  of  yellow  fever  attacking  the  unprotected,  while  pa- 
ludal fevers — ^bilious  remittent  and  intermittent — affect  the  acclimated  or 
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protected,  is  no  proof  of  the  identitj  contended  for,  inagmnch  as  it  is  as 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  two  diseases  coexist,  and  that  while  the  former 
class  of  individaals  are  exposed  to  both,  but  suffer  too  readily  from  the 
seyerer  form  to  have  the  milder,  the  acclimated,  who  are  proof  against  the 
former,  suffer  from  the  other.  From  this  coexistence  of  the  two  diseases  wq 
may  derive  an  explanation  of  the  bilious  preceding  or  following  an  epidemic 
visitation  of  the  yellow  fever,  or  existing  during,  its  continuance,  but  we  can- 
not appeal  to  these  circumstances  in  proof  of  the  identity  in  question ;  for  the 
yeUow  fever  may  be  supposed  to  break  out  after  the  other  form,  ,to  continue 
with  it,  and,  ceasing  before  it,  to  leave  it  to  follow  its  own  course.  Nativi^ 
or  long  residence  in  countries  subject  to  bilious  remittents  is  of  no  or  little 
avail  against  those  diseases  in  relation  to  which  there  is  only  an  imperfect 
acclimatisation.  There  is  no  place  where  a  contrary  result  has  been  observed, 
whether  in  the  miasmatic  portions  of  this  country,  from  Texas  to  Maine,  the 
Campagna  and  the  Pontine  Marshes  of  Rome,  the  Maremme  of  Tuscany  or 
Lucca,  the  Bresse  in  France,  the  jungles  of  India,  the  swamps  of  WalchereUi 
&c  In  all  these  places,  strangers  are  doubtless  more  prone  to  the  disease 
than  residents ;  but  these  are  often  affected,  too,  and  in  a  larger  proporti^ii 
than  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  yellow  fever  anywhere.  But,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  relation  to  this  matter,  individuals  who  have  become  inured 
to  the  atmosphere  of  localities  subject  to  autumnal  fevers  are,  so  &r  from 
being  protected  against  the  yellow  fever,  just  as  liable  to  be  attacked  witk 
this  disease,  when  they  visit  an  infected  district,  as  though  they  came  from 
salubrious  regions.  Reversely,  persons  acclimatized  to  the  atmosphere  of 
yellow  fever  cities  are  open  to  the  inroads  of  autumnal  fever  on  removing  to 
malarial  districts.     There  is  no  reciprocity  on  this  point 

An  attack  of  the  ordinary  form  of  bilious  remittent  affords  no  protection 
against  a  second — a  mere  repetition  of  the  disease— the  same  disease  being 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  liability  of  the  system  being  indeed  increased 
by  previous  attacks.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  see  that  the  reverse  is  the 
case  in  the  yellow  fever,  from  which  the  acclimatized  seldom  or  never  suffer, 
and  in  which  second  attacks  are  seldom  seen.  While  this  is  the  case,  an 
attack  of  bilious  fever,  however  severe,  does  not  protect  against  the  yellow 
fever,  and  vice  vend.* 

We  have  seen  that  relapses,  properly  speaking,  though  occasionally  en* 
countered,  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  yellow  fever.  When  they  do 
occur,  we  do  not  find  that  the  symptoms  exhibited  are  different  from  those  by 
which  the  disease  is  usually  recognized.  They  are  certainly  never  those  chap 
racterizing  bilious  remittent  or  intermittent  fever.  Relapses  of  the  kind  .do 
not  show  themselves  during  the  winter  succeeding  the  season  of  the  original 
attack,  and  we  may  look  in  vain  for  any  fact  justifying  the  belief  that  an  attack 
of  yellow  fever  in  the  autumn  will  render  the  system  liable  to  intermittent 
fever  the  next  spring.  If  now  we  turn  to  bilious  remittent  fever,  we  shall 
find  that  relapses^  well  characteruced  or  obscure,  are  very  common  in  it ;  that 

>  PiekBOD,  pp.  ZH-b;  A.  Smith,  op.  oit,  p.  GO, 
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the  diseaM,  in  these  rehipses,  preserres  the  characters  of  the  original  attack 

^rarjing,  perhaps,  in  tjpe,  not  in  nature — and  certainly  never  assuming  the 

garb  of  fellow  fever;  that  these  relapses  continue  sometimes  to  occur  daring 
winter,  and  are  "multiplied  sometimes  to  an  epidemic  degree  in  spring, 
under  the  name  of  vernal  intermittent'^ 

Nor  can  we  coincide  with  those  who  atlirm  that,  in  their  sjinptomatology^ 
the  yellow  and  bilious  remitting  fevers  approximate  closely  enough  to  b^ 
viewed  as  identical  in  nature,  and  diifering  only  in  respect  to  the  degree  o»  J 
their  violence  or  malignancy.    As  "in  every  febrile  complaint  there  is 
assemblage  of  phenomena  which  enables  the  experienced  observer  to 
tidn  its  nature,  and  to  discern  its  relations  to  other  disorders,'^  so  the  yeUo^r 
fever  is  characterized  by  phenomena  which  distinguish  it  from  the  bilious,  anif 
prevent  us  from  confounding  them  together.    That,  in  the  commencement  of 
an  attack,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  diagnosis  cannot  always  be  made  cut 
with  precision,  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  deny ;  for  the  opening  stage  of  ill 
febrile  diseases,  even  the  most  dissimUar,  is  often  marked  by  symptoms  so  neir 
alike  as  to  enhance  the  difficulty  of  discovering  at  once  the  true  nature  and  chA- 
racter  of  the  one  of  which  they  are  the  precursors.  It  is  well  known,  too,  thai 
there  are  phenomena  common  to  all  fevers  that  arise  from  a  zymotic  scarce, 
and  that  in  attacks  of  each  of  these  fevers  one  or  more  phenomena,  which, 
strictly  speaking,  do  not  appertain  to  it,  but  are-  characteristic  of  others,  will 
occasionally  intermingle  from  the  effects  of  accidental  complications — all  of 
which  will  impede  the  facility  of  discrimination.   Tet,  in  most  instances,  thm 
is  a  iiifficiency  of  means,  even  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack,  to  enable  thi 
experienced  and  observant  physician  to  form  a  correct  opinion  relative  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease ;  while,  as  the  latter  advances,  symptoms  present  them- 
selves which  render  an  error  of  diagnosis  no  longer  possible.  Even  in  that  fom 
of  remittent  fever  which  prevailed  among  the  blacks  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  in  1820,  and  which,  from  its  appearing  in  the  former  city  just  prior  to 
the  breaking  out  of  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  and  coexisting  for  a  while 
with  the  latter,  besides  bearing  some  resemblance  to  that  disease,  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  identical  with  it  in  nature,  the  line  of  demarcation  could  easily 
be  drawn.     Thus,  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Klapp,  in  describing,  under  the  name 
of  typhus  of  the  blacks,  the  cases  received  into  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse, 
called  attention  to  several  points  of  difference  between  the  two  diseases,  which, 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  facts  that  the  fever  in  question  was  marked 
throughout  its  course  by  distinct  daily  remissions  and  exacerbations,  presented 
no  metaptosis  or  sadden  cessation  of  febrile  symptoms,  commenced  much 
earlier  in  the  season  than  has  ever  been  the  case  among  us  with  regard  to  the 
yellow  fever,  prevailed  among  a  race  little  obnoxious  to  the  latter,  and 
originated  in,  and  was  restricted  to,  localities  which  the  yellow  fever  seldom 
visits,  while  it  spared  the  ordinary  haunts  of  the  latter,  leave  no  doubt  oi 
the  subject.    "1.  In  the  typhus  of  the  blacks,"  he  remarks,  "in  the  very  first 
stage,  the  epigastric  region  evidences  great  sensibility  to  the  touch,  wheresi 

>  Drake,  ii.  86i-6.  »  Snith  on  Epid.,  p.  109. 
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in  the  malignant  yellow  ferer  this  sensibility  does  not  usually  occur  until 
about  the  third  day.  The  particular  seat  of  this  morbid  sensibility  is  differ- 
ent in  the  two  diseases ;  in  the  former  it  is  more  external,  while  in  the  latter 
it  is  chiefly  internal.  2.  In  the  typhus,  the  most  active,  as  well  as  the  most 
unpleasant  remedies  are  generally  retained  with  ease  on  the  stomach ;  not  so 
in  the  yellow  fever.  8.  In  the  different  stages  of  the  typhus,  the  tongue 
undergoes  the  several  changes  characteristic  of  that  disease,  but  in  the  yellow 
fever  it  presents  a  different  appearance ;  in  no  case  of  the  latter  disease  have 
I  met  with  the  hard,  dry,  and  glossy  tongue,  the  usual  attendant  on  the 
former.  4.  Hemorrhages,  in  the  second  and  last  stages  of  the  typhus,  are 
uncommon,  but  very  common  in  yellow  fever.  5.  In  the  typhus,  there  is  an 
early  prostration  of  muscular  power;  not  so  in  yellow  fever.  6.  The  yellow 
or  icteric  eye  marks  the  first  stage  of 'the  typhus,  but  in  yellpw  fever  it  rarely 
occurs  before  the  third  day.  7.  Black  vomit  is  very  common  in  the  second 
and  last  stages  of  yellow  fever,  and  very  uncommon  in  the  typhus  of  the 
coloured  people.  8.  The  convalescent  state  of  yellow  fever  is  generally  short, 
and  as  generally  tedious  in  the  typhus."^ 

1.  If  the  yellow  and  bilious  remittent  fevers  were  identically  the  same— -if 
the  former  was  only  a  higher  grade  and  more  aggravated  form — in  other  words, 
the  maximum — of  the  latter,  we  might  expect  to  find  that  mild  cases  of  the 
yellow  fever  were  still  worse,  and  consequently  more  fatal,  than  the  worst 
form  of  the  bilious  remittent;  experience,  however,  teaches  us  that  such  is 
far  from  being  the  case.  There  is  no  physician  at  all  conversant  with  the 
two  diseases  who  has  not  seen  instances  of  the  last  mentioned  fever  hurrying 
the  patient  to  the  grave  without  manifesting  the  pecnliar  characteristic  phe- 
nomena of  the  yellow  fever ;  and,  qu  the  ether  hand,  instances  Of  the  latter 
are  of  daily  occurrence  in  almost  all  epidemics  in  which  the  disease  is  of  so 
mild  a  character  as  scarcely  to  compel  the  patient  to  keep  his  bed,  and  to 
yield  with  facility  to  the  operation  of  trifling  medicines,  though  nevertheless 
presenting  those  peculiar  features  which  serve  to  distinguish  the  true  yellow 
fever.  If  the  opinion  in  question  were  correct,  such  things  could  not  occur. 
Mild  cases  of  yellow  fever  would  be  more  violent  than  the  worst  forms  of  the 
bilious  remittent ;  and  yet  the  latter — ^the  reputed  milder  form  of  the  two-* 
is  found  to  occasion  death,  while  the  former,  or  maximum  form,  soon  tenni- 
nates  in  recovery.  This  fact  has  been  amply  illustrated  in  .all  our  epidemics, 
and  in  none  more  so  than  in  1820,  when  the  prevalence .  of  the  black  fever, 
already  mentioned,  and  of  the  common  country  fevers,  afforded  additional 
opportunities  of  contrasting  the  two  diseases  in  that  respect.  Dr.  A.  Smith, 
of  Galveston,  has,  among  others,  particularly  called  attention  to  the  same  fact 

2.  In  epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  the  first  cases  are  almost  always  the  moat 
malignant  and  fatal.  This  occurs  in  cholera,  in  plague,  and  sonde  other 
complaints.  No  such  peculiarity  attends  the  outbreak  of  fevers  produced  by 
ordinary  paludal  exhalations,  whether  common  intermittents  or  remittents. 

8.  The  yellow  fever  appears  sometimes  sporadically  in  places  subjected  to 

'  Med.  Recorder,  iv.  86. 


epidemic  manifestations  of  the  disease.  In  very  many  instances,  no  snch  spo- 
radic cases  occnr  during  a  long  saccession  of  years ;  while  interyals  of  longer 
or  shorter  dnration  occnr  between  epidemics.  Dr.  A.  Smith  has  well  remarked, 
in  relation  to  this  matter,  that  ''  when  (common)  niiasmatic  diseases  exist, 
they  are  endemic,  and  occnr  more  or  less  every  year,  no  year  being  exempt 
from  cases."  (Op.  cit,  p.  55.) 

4.  The  yellow  and  common  antnmnal  fevers,  thongh  kindred  zymotic  dis- 
eases, are  not,  strictly  speaking,  convertible;  thongh,  as  we  have  seen,  cases 
occnr  which  exhibit  symptoms  characteristic  of  both,  and  the  diseases  may 
blend  together,  or  appear  in  rapid  succession  in  the  same  subject.  Remit- 
tents and  intermittents  never  change  into  yellow  fever  by  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  conversion,  and  vice  vend.  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith,  in  his  excellent 
parallel  of  the  two  diseases,  has  stated  the  case  very  accurately.  "  From  the 
mildest  intermittent,  amounting  only  to  a  sensation  of  malaise,  recurring  at 
tegular  intervals,  to  the  most  ferocious  congestive  fever,  we  trace  a  regular, 
uninterrupted  gradation ;  and  in  my  section  of  country  it  i&  common  to  see, 
in  the  same  individual,  one  grade  converted  into  or  succeeded  by  another 
within  the  period  of  a  single  interval — ^that  is,  a  mild  intermittent  become 
congestive,  or  assume  the  form  of  a  malignant  remittent — and,  vice  versi,  the 
two  latter  forms  disappear  in  the  shape  of  a  common  ague  and  fever,  or  a 
mild  remittent.  So  in  yellow  fever,  there  is  a  regular  gradation  from  the 
exceedingly  mild  febricula  through  all  stages  of  severity  to  the  most  ferocious 
black  vomit.  We  also  see  sudden  conversions  of  grades  in  yellow  fever 
similar  to  those  mentioned  as  occurring  in  miasmatic  fevers.''  "  To  sum  up, 
instead  of  malarial  fever  running  into  yellow  fever,  the  same  parallelism  from 
great  mildness  to  extreme  severity,  with  sudden  conversions,  not  into  each 
other,  but  into  different  grades  of  the  same  disease  respectively,  subsists 
in  the  two  diseases"  (p.  54).  All  instances  of  apparent  conversion  from 
yellow  fever  to  the  other  form  of  disease  in  question,  and  the  reverse,  as  well 
as  cases  of  either  in  which  the  symptoms  are  associated  with  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  other,  are  more  properly  to  be  attributed  to  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  cause  of  both  diseases,  and  the  coexistence  of  these  in  the  same 
isubjcct.  In  other  words,  they  are  the  results  of  the  complication  or  blending 
of  two  separate  and  independent  complaints,  and  must  not  be  viewed,  as  is 
sometimes  erroneously  done,  as  manifestations  of  different  forms  of  one  and 
the  same  complaint 

A  case  commences  with  symptoms  of  common  remittent  or  intermittent 
fever,  and  at  its  close  exhibits  phenomena  appertaining  to  yellow  fever.  In 
other  instances  the  reverse  occurs,  cases  of  yellow  fever  ending  with  symp- 
toms of  periodic  fever.  The  same  occurs  in  other  diseases.  Typhus',  typhoid, 
or  pestilential  fevers  terminate  sometimes  in  the  same  way;  while,  at  other 
times,  cases  which  at  their  outset  presented  the  characteristics  of  common 
intermittent  or  remittent  fever,  assume,  as  the  disease  progresses,  those  of 
the  fevers  mentioned.  So  also  with  regard  to  pneumonia  and  fever.  Cases 
of  the  former  not  unfreqoently,  under  peculiar  endemic  or  epidemic  influences, 
end  with  symptoms  of  autumnal,  as  also  of  yellow,  or  typhus,  or  typhoid 
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fever.    On  the  other  hand,  cases  of  periodic  or  other  fevers  sometimes  termi- 
nate with  symptoms  of  pneumonia. 

Doubtless  changes  of  the  kind  may,  strictly  speaking,  be  regarded  as  the 
effect  of  conversion ;  but  the  conversion  herein  noticed  is  not  that  of  one 
form  of  a  disease  into  another  form  of  the  same.  It  Cannot  be  occasioned  by 
an  increased  force  in  the  cause  of  the  disease  first  existing,  by  a  difference  in 
the  state  of  predisposition  of  the  person  attacked,  or  by  the  peculiar  mode  ot 
treatment  pursued.  It  is  not  the  result,  of  a  mere  modification  of  one  and 
the  same  thing ;  but  a  change  of  one  thing  to  another  of  a  more  or  less  dif- 
ferent kind ;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  substitution,  partial  or  complete,  of  one  dis- 
ease  for  another.  Such  conversions  of  diseases  are  not  of  rare  occurrence. 
They  are,  indeed,  familiar  to  all  practitioners.  They  often  lead  to  evil  or 
fatal  consequences,  or  simply  to  the  removal  of  disease  without  restoration  to 
health ;  and,  without  feeling  disposed  to  believe,  with  Sir  George  Oibbes, 
that  one  disease  is  always  necessary  to  the  cure  of  another,  that  just  as  many 
functions  undergo  a  secondary  derangement  as  are  necessary  for  the  cure  of 
the  primary  one,  and  that  no  diseases  occur  but  such  as  are  curative  in  their 
effects  or  in  their  tendency,*  we  cannot  doubt,  taught  as  we  are  by  daily  ex* 
perience,  that  the  cure  of  one  disease  is  often  effected  by  the  occurrence  of 
another;  but  whether  leading  to  baneful  or  salutary  consequences,  while 
many  conversions  are  due  to  the  transfer  from  one  part  to  another  of  a  spe* 
eific  cause,  floating,  as  it  were,  in  the  system,  as  the  gouty,  rheumatic,  &c., 
a  large  number  are  the  effects,  not  of  the  operation  of  such  a  cause  acting  in 
this  latter  way,  but,  as  already  stated,  of  the  slow  or  abrupt  substitution  of 
one  disease  for  another  ^  sometimes,  though  not  necessarily,  allied  to  it  in  a 
pathological  or  etiological  point  of  view. 

5.  The  bilious  remittent  fever,  as  its  very  name  imports,  is  remittent  in 
character,  and  presents  periods  of  decrease  and  exacerbation  in  the  febrile 
excitement,  sometimes  once,  at  another  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
at  others  again  every  other  day — each  exacerbation  being  generally  attended 
with  a  sensation  of  chilliness,  or  a  regular  chill.  Unless  arrested  or  modified 
by  remedial  means,  or  by  an  effort  of  nature,  it  runs  its  course  in  a  progres- 
sive manner  either  to  a  happy  or  fatal  termination,  to  the  end  of  its  allotted 
time,  and  presents  none  of  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  yellow  fever. 
Exceptions  to  this  are  rare;  and  even  in  what  is  denominated  a  continued 
fever,  the  remissions,  though  slight,  can  generally  be  detected,  even  in  the 
commencement,  while  they  become  distinct  as  the  disease  advances.  In  pure 
yellow  fever,  on  the  contrary,  the  one  paroxysm  of  which  the  fever  con- 
sists,  is  not  invariably  preceded  by  a  chill,  and  is  almost  always  continuous 
in  type,  or  marked  by  very  slight,  obscure,  and  irregular  abatements  of 
febrile  excitement  rather  than  remissions,  properly  so  called.  If  these  are 
of  a  more  distinct  character,  it  is  only  in  very  mild  cases ;  and  in  them,  as  in 
the  others,  they  are  associated  with  other  symptoms  which  characterize  th6 
disease.    Besides,  instances  marked  by  such  symptoms,  and  presenting  a 

1  Brit  And  For.  Med.  Roy.,  xziiL  591. 
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remittent  type,  are,  in  all  probabUity,  the  results  of  complications.  Were 
it  not  80,  the  existence,  in  yellow  fever,  of  remissions,  and  even  intermissions, 
wonld  not  prove  the  identity  of  the  disease  with  the  other  forms  of  feTer, 
remittence  and  intermittence,  being  pathological  conditions  not  anfreqnently 
attendant  on  diseases  of  dissimilar  character. 

6.  The  attack,  in  common  autumnal  fever,  is  in  general  gradual,  and  prie- 
eeded,  for  some  time,  by  premonitory  symptoms.  The  first  paroxysm  is 
marked  with  a  tendency  to  increase  in  violence.  Nocturnal  attacks  are 
comparatively  infrequent.  In  very  many  cases  of  yellow  fever,  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  disease  attacks  suddenly,  without  premonitory  ailment  of  any  kind. 
It  usually  seizes  on  the  patient  during  the  night,  and  is  often  violent  on  the 
first  day,  the  symptoms  following  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  while  the 
disease  runs  a  shorter  course. 

7.  The  two  diseases,  though  somewhat  allied  to  each  other  in  the  circum- 
stance that  in  both  the  period  of  incubation  is,  in  ordinary  cases,  limited 
within  much  the  same  range,  differ  materially  in  regard  to  the  time  to  which 
that  process  may  extend.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  yellow  fever  the  ordi- 
nary length  of  the  incubation  is  from  five  to  nine  days — ^that  occasionally  it 
has  been  prolonged  to  a  month  or  two,  and  that  in  one  solitary  case  only  has 
it  been  known  to  extend  much  beyond  that  time.  In  autumnal  fevers,  the 
period  of  latency  is  seldom  shorter  than  three  or  four  days.  In  general  it 
extends  beyond  this,  and  has  not  unfrequently  been  known  to  reach  a  limit 
far  exceeding  that  noticed  in  the  yellow  fever.  Dr.  John  Hunter  informs  us 
that  the  Suffolk  militia  were  called,  in  1*793,  from  their  healthy  country  to 
Hilson  Barracks,  the  low,  marshy,  unhealthy  situation  of  which  is  proverbial. 
Twenty-two  died  before  they  left  at  the  end  of  June.  In  July,  the  regiment, 
with  eleven  other  battalions,  encamped  at  Watertown,  near  Tunbridge  Wells. 
One  hundred  sickened  soon,  out  of  five  hundred,  with  fever.  Some  were 
taken  ill  in  October,  or  four  months  after  leaving  the  Hilson  Barracks.  The 
18th  regiment,  in  1783,  after  being  at  the  same  barracks  from  June  22  to 
October  9,  were  sent  to  Gibraltar.  There  were  then  sixteen  of  the  men 
labouring  under  ague.  While  at  Gibraltar,  though  the  regiment  was  only 
four  hundred  strong,  the  disease  spread  so  rapidly  among  them  that,  by  May, 
the  cases  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  (including  women  and  child- 
ren), of  whom  a  part  were  then  recently  attacked  for  the  first  time.  Whilst 
such  was  the  course  of  events  in  this  ill-fated  regiment,  the  disease  did  not 
exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  garrison.^  Dr.  Hunter  adds  that  **  ships,  re- 
turning from  a  warm  climate,  particularly  if  they  have  been  in  harbour  during 
the  unhealthy  season,  have  many  of  their  men  taken  ill  of  the  remittent  fever, 
even  two  or  three  months  after  being  at  sea. 

Some  of  the  British  soldiers  who  inhaled  the  pestiferous  atmosphere  of  the 
Walcheren  Marshes,  were  attacked  for  the  first  time  in  healthy  situations  in 
England — Colchester,  Woodbridge,  &c. — as  late  as  nine  months  after  they 

»  Op.  cit,  p.  835. 
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were  brought  back.*  The  following  facts,  communicated  to  Dr.  Bancroft  by 
Mr.  Nixon,  surgeon  to  a  battalion  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  will 
be  read  with  interest  The  battalion  landed  on  South  Beveland  on  tha  Sd 
of  August,  872  strong.  On  the  19th,  the  endemic  appeared  among  the  mea, 
and  between  that  day  and  the  4th  of  September,  when  the  men  embarked  fof 
England,  t .  e.  sixteen  days,  359  of  them  were  attacked.  The  battalion  waa 
landed  at  Chatham  about  the  Tth  or  8th  of  September.  Many  of  the  men 
continued  to  be  attacked  with  endemic  fever,  so  that,  by  the  8th  of  March, 
1810,  only  117  of  the  original  strength  had  escaped  the  disease  in  question. 
Some  of  the  117  men  were  attacked  with  intermittent  fever  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  June.*  Dr.  F^rrus,  a  distinguished  physician  of 
Paris,  relates  a  striking  instance  of  the  kind.  Three  hundred  men,  of  the 
old  Imperial  Guard,  to  which  he  was  surgeon  at  the  time,  were  exposed  to 
the  cause  of  autumnal  fevers  in  Breslau.  Many  of  them  took  the  disease  ten 
days  after  leaving  the  place;  other  cases  followed,  and  the  fever  became 
general.  Dr.  F^rrus  himself  was  attacked  six  months  after,  while  stationed 
on  the  Niemen,  where  no  disease  of  the  kind  prevailed,  and  at  a  period  when 
the  country  all  around  was  perfectly  healthy.'  Of  forty  cases  of  intermittent 
fever,  which  occurred  on  board  the  H.  C.  ship  Barrosa,  in  1832,  1833,  three 
took  place  seventy  to  eighty  days  after  leaving  England ;  thirty-one  while 
lying  at  Whampoa;  and  seven  from  two  to  three  months  after  leaving  Can- 
ton, and  ninety-three  days  after  the  disease  had  ceased  in  the  ship.^  Labouren, 
especially  the  Irish,  will  go  down,  for  harvest  work,  into  Lincolnshire,  and 
bring  back  the  seeds  of  ague  within  them,  and  yet  may  not  be  attacked  for 
weeks  or  months.*  M.  Boudin  calls  attention  to  a  fact  which  he  himself 
noticed;  that  regiments  that  had  returned  to  Marseilles,  where  periodic 
fevers  are  but  little  known,  from  the  malarial  districts  of  Algeria  and  Cor* 
sica,  as  well  as  those  that  had  formed  part  of  the  expeditionary  army  of  the 
Morea,  continued  during  several  years  (de$  annie$  erUth-et)  to  suffer  from 
diseases  bearing  unequivocal  marks  of  the  fevers  of  the  localities  they  had 
left.*  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1843,  two  regiments  of  infantry  arrived 
at  Courbevoie ;  the  one  (23d  Light  Infantry)  coming  from  a  northern  garri* 
ton,  the  other  from  the  citadel  of  Strasburg,  where  malarial  fevers  prevail 
extensively.  The  two  regiments  occupied  the  same  barracks,  performed  the 
game  duties,  partook  of  the  same  fare,  and  were  in  every  other  respect  on  the 
same  footing.  Yet,  while  the  first  of  these  regiments  suffered  from  typhoid 
fever  and  pneumonic  inflammations,  the  other  furnished,  for  more  than  ayear, 
a  large  number  of  intermittent  fever  cases.  The  disease  spread  to  several 
hundred  of  the  men,  and  spared  few — not  even  those  who  had  not  had  it 
during  their  stay  in  the  malarious  locality  whence  they  came.'    A  similar 

>  Bancroft  on  Yellow  Fever,  pp.  241,  804;  Blane,  Diss.,  i.  244 ;  Williams,  Morbid  Poi- 
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occarrence  was 'observed  in  another  regiment  (the  fSth)  transferred  fironi 
Strasbnrg  to  VerBailles,  in  the  antnmn  of  1843.  In  December  of  the  year 
following,  the  fever  was  still  prevailing,  bnt  only  among  the  men  who  had 
arrived  from  Strasbnrg ;  the  new  recmits  remaining  free  from  the  disease.' 
In  another  essay,  M.  Boadin  remarks:  ''  So  far  as  regards  myself,  after  a 
sarvey  of  the  numerous  observations  we  have  collected  in  France  at  periods 
and  in  localities  exempt  from  periodic  fevers  among  men  arriving  from  the 
paludal  districts  of  Corsica,  Morea,  and  Africa,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring that  the  period  of  latency  of  the  malarial  intoxication  may  extend  to 
eighteen  months."* 

One  of  our  countrymen.  Dr.  L.  H.  Anderson,  of  Alabama,  in  a  Prize 
Essay,  already  referred  to,  states  that  he  was  himself  attacked  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  six  months  after  leaving  a  mountainous  district,  with  an  intermittent 
of  a  very  different  character  from  the  fever  usually  observed  in  that  city. 
The  remote  cause,  as  he  remarks,  had  no  doubt  been  harboured  in  the  system 
all  the  time,  his  general  health  appearing,  notwithstanding,  for  three  months 
before  the  attack,  better  than  it  had  been  for  years. 

8.  The  yellow  fever  is,  as  has  been  several  times  stated,  a  disease  of  one 
paroxysm,  which  continues  one,  two,  or  three  days,  and  is  followed  by  a 
total  cessation  of  febrile  symptoms — ^not  a  remission — and  this  again  by 
prostration.  This  state  of  apyrexia,  though  usually  marked  by  a  moist  natu- 
ral skin,  a  diminution  of  heat,  and  an  entire  absence  of  iill  pain,  is  not  always 
the  precursor  of  recovery — as  occurs  in  most  other  fevers — or  followed  by 
periodical  exacerbations  of  febrile  excitement.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  alarming 
state  of  collapse.  This  metaptosis  occurs  in  almost  all  cases— those  that  end 
in  death  as  well  as  those  that  end  in  recovery — and  is  not,  therefore,  charac- 
teristic of  fatal  cases  alone.  Nothing  like  this  occurs  in  the  bilious  remittent 
form  of  fever.  In  this  disease,  the  periods  of  abatement  are  followed  by 
periodical  returns  of  arterial  excitement,  and  these  alternate  till  the  final 
termination  of  the  case.  If  an  intermission  oct^urs,  it  is  always  to  be  viewed 
as  the  forerunner  of  convalescence,  or  the  conversion  of  the  disease  into  an 
intermittent  fever ;  while  if,  after  an  intermission  has  occurred,  symptoms  of 
serious  import  present  themselves,  the  change  must  be  viewed  as  the  effect  of 
an  accidental  relapse. 

9.  The  yellow  fever  runs  its  course,  in  general,  more  rapidly  than  the 
bilious  remittent,  ending  most  frequently  in  three,  five,  or  seven  days.  The 
other  seldom  ends  in  less  than  from  nine  to  twenty-one  days.  This  cannot  be 
owing  to  the  former  being  simply  a  more  violent  grade  of  the  latter,  inas- 
mach  as  the  milder  cases  of  yellow  fever,  which,  on  that  supposition,  would 
BtiW  be  more  violent  than  severe  cases  of  bilious  fever,  present  the  character 
of  a  mere  ephemera,  and  are  much  shorter  in  duration  than  fatal,  or  even 
mild  and  trifling,  cases  of  the  other. 

10.  The  discoloration  of  the  skin  presents  some  differences  in  the  two  dis- 
eases, as  to  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  the  character  of  its  hue,  and  the 

'  Loc.  oit,  p.  64.  *  Boudio,  Geographie  M4d.,  p.  64. 
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rapidity  of  both  its  diffnsion  and  disappearance.  In  the  yellow  fever,  it  i^ 
often,  though  not  invariably,  noticed ;  appearing,  in  most  cases  (except  thos^ 
that  prove  qnickly  fatal),  either  daring  life  or  after  death — alnlost  universally 
«t  the  latter  period.  In  the  bilions  remittent,  jaundice  is  very  often  absent.  In 
the  yellow  fever,  it  assumes  sometimes  a  pale  lemon,  or  deep  orange,  but  most 
commonly  a  yellowish,  dingy  brown,  or  even  mahogany  or  livid  hue,  and  is 
often  darker  after  death  than  it  was  during  life ;  whereas,  in  bilious  remittent 
fever,  when  it  occurs,  it  is  more  complete,  and  differs  in  nothing  from  the  hue 
of  common  jaundice — of  a  lighter  or  deeper  shade.  In  the  yellow  fever,  it 
disappears  rapidly — often  with  remarkable  rapidity;  in  the  bilious  remittent, 
the  reverse  is  usually  noticed.  In  the  yellow  fever,  it  diffuses  itself  some- 
what quickly ;  in  the  other,  its  progress  is  slow.  In  the  yellow  fever,  jaun- 
dice, when  it  occurs  early,  is  always  a  sign  of  the  gravest  import — often  the 
harbinger  of  death ;  in  the  other  disease,  the  yellow  discoloration  of  the  skin 
is  always  innocuous. 

11.  The  peculiar  swollen,  suffused,  inflamed,  turbid,  watery,  and  glassy 
appearance  of  the  adnata  observed  in  the  early  stage  of  the  yellow  fever — 
80  easily  recognized,  and  so  difficult  to  describe ;  and,  when  once  seen,  never 
to  be  forgotten — and  its  peculiar  yellow  tinge  in  the  after  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, are  seldom  seen  in  the  bilious  remittent.  When  this  tinge  is  perceived, 
it  is  not  as  well  marked  as  it  is  in  the  former.  In  the  bilious  fever,  the  eye,  in 
the  first  stage,  presents  a  more  fiery,  but  less  glassy  and  ecchymosed  redness ; 
while  the  icteric  colour  of  that  organ,  which,  in  the  other,  never,  or  very  sel- 
dom, appears  before  the  cessation  of  the  fever,  comes  on  sometimes  in  the 
early  stage,  and  assumes  in  the  latter  a  deeper  saffron  hue. 

12.  Among  the  symptoms  which  characterize  the  yellow  fever,  even  in  ita 
mildest  forms,  I  have  already  mentioned  a  peculiarly  severe  and  constant 
pain  situated  in  the  supra-orbitar  region,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbits,  and, 
apparently,  unconnected  with  disordered  action  of  the  brain.  In  the  bilious 
fever,  the  headache  is  seldom  of  this  kind,  even  in  the  more  serious  attacks ; 
it  is  more  generally  diffused  over  the  forehead  or  top,  and  sometimes  occupies 
the  back  part  of*  the  head,  and  is  attended  with  a  sense  of  fulness  and  other 
marks  of  disordered  cerebral  circulation.  The  yellow  fever  may  also  be  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  severe  lumbar  pain  noted  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases;  and  also 
by  the  pain  in  the  knees  and  calves  of  the  legs,  cramps,  &c.,  all  of  which  are 
considerably  more  severely  felt  in  this  than  in  the  other  form  of  fever;  in 
which,  indeed,  they  often  fail  to  appear,  and  are  almost  always  quite  moderate. 

13.  From  the  state  of  the  intellectual  faculties  in  these  two  diseases,  we 
may  derive  an  argument  against  the  opinion  of  their  identity.  In  the  yellow 
fever,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mind  is  often  unimpaired  from  first  to  last ;  or, 
after  having  ||een  affected  during  the  stage  of  excitement,  it  ceases  to  be  so, 
and  continues  free  from  disorder  to  near  the  fatal  issue — often  to  the  very 
last ;  whereas,  in  a  large  number  of  instances  of  bilious  remittent  fever,  the 
intellect,  though  not  always  affected  in  the  early  stage,  soon  becomes  more  or 
less  involved  in  the  disorder  of  the  system,  and,  when  once  affected,  continues 
«o,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent^  to  the  end,  unless  relieved  through  the  effect 
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of  treatment  It  yaries  ofteo  with  the  different  phases  of  the 
ing  with  the  morning  remission,  and  increasing  with  the  exacerbation.  The 
great  flow  of  spirits  which  sometimes  marks  the  first  stage  of  the  yellow 
fever — the  anzioas  fear  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  perfect  indifference  or  callons- 
ness  on  the  other,  evinced  by  many,  appear  peculiar  to  the  yellow  fever;  or  are 
not  often  noticed,  to  any  very  great  extent,  in  the  other  form  of  fever.  When 
deliriam  does  occur  in  the  yellow  fever,  it  is  generally  of  a  somewhat  different 
kind  from  that  experienced  in  the  bilions  remittent  In  the  latter,  though  some- 
times violent,  it  is  more  generally  mild,  showing  itself  rather  by  a  great  confu- 
sion of  thoaght  than  by  violence  of  action  or  great  incoherency  of  language. 
In  this  disease,  we  often  notice,  as  stated,  a  rapid  and  unconnected  succession 
of  ideas,  over  which  the  patient  can  exert  no  control.  In  the  delirium  of 
yellow  fever,  we  often  find  the  patient  entertaining  some  fixed  ideas  deeply 
impressed  on  the  mind,  which  he  has  the  power  of  retaining  before  him,  or 
which,  apart  from  consciousness  or  the  will,  remain  fixed  in  the  mind ;  and, 
reasoning  from  which,  he  arrives  at  correct  conclusions. 

14.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  yellow  fever  is  the  unimpairedness,  in  very 
many  cases,  of  the  muscular  strength,  even  to  the  last  moment  Nothing  of 
the  sort  is  noticed  in  the  bilious  remittent  fever,  in  which  muscular  debility  is 
one  of  the  earliest,  most  constant,  and  marked  symptoms,  prevailing  from  the 
onset  of  the  attack,  and  progressing  up  to  the  termination  of  the  case. 

15.  One  of  the  most- usual  and  common  symptoms  of  the  bilious  remittent 
fever  is  a  thickly  furred  yellow  or  brownish  tongue,  the  edges  being  at  the 
same  time  more  or  less  red,  and  indented  by  the  teeth  in  consequence  of  being 
somewhat  swollen.  The  organ  is  occasionally  rather  moist,  and  continues  in 
this  state  for  some  time,  becoming  dryer  and  darker  as  the  danger  increases. 
In  many  cases  it  is  blackish,  especially  in  the  centre,  and  rongh  or  fissured  on 
the  surface.  It  assumes  a  cleaner  and  paler  appearance  as  convalescence  ap- 
proaches, the  change  commencing  at  the  edges  and  extending  towards  the  cen- 
tre. In  the  yellow  fever,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  tongue  clean  and  of 
perfectly  natural  appearance.  In  other  cases,  it  is  smeared  over,  as  it  were, 
with  a  thin  coating  of  white  or  yellowish  mucus ;  while  the  edges  and  tip  are 
very  red,  and  the  latter  is  pointed  and  trembling.  It  is  often,  at  the  same  time, 
moist  In  this  state  the  organ  continues  often  to  the  last,  whatever  may  be  the 
issue.  In  other  cases,  as  the  disease  advances,  considerable  changes  take  place 
in  the  appearance  of  the  tongue,  which,  having  been  fully  described  in  a  former 
chapter,  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  They  mostly  contrast  with  those  ob- 
served in  bilious  remittent  fever.  Thirst  in  bilious  remittent  fever  is  very 
frequently,  though  not  constantly,  noticed ;  often  it  is  moderate,  except  during 
the  exacerbation,  and  it  generally  harmonizes  with  the  condition  of  the  tongue. 
In  the  yellow  fever,  thirst,  though  sometimes  moderate,  or  even  almost  absent, 
is  generally  considerable,  and  even  intense;  while  the  harmony  above  alluded 
to  does  not  exist,  a  moist  and  natural  tongue  being  associated  with  an  un- 
quenchable craving  for  drink,  or  the  reverse. 

16.  The  pulse  and  temperature  of  the  skin  are  sometimes  little  or  not  at 
^U  altered  in  the  yellow  fever ;  or,  while  the  circulation  is  highly  excited,  as 
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marked  by  a  quick  pulse,  the  skin  remains  cool  and  moist,  and  is  often  pre- 
tematurallj  cold.  Such  phenomena  are  not  characteristic  of  bilious  remittent 
feyer,  in  which,  except  in  cases  attended  with  congestion,  the  pulse  is  always 
more  or  less  accelerated,  full,  strong,  or  contracted,  and  the  skin  hot  and  dry. 
When,  in  the  latter  stage,  the  surface  becomes  cool  or  cold,  it  is  at  the 
same  time,  particularly  about  the  extremities,  bedewed  with  sweat,  more  or 
less  copious  in  quantity,  and  of  a  clammy  character.  In  the  last  stages  of 
the  yellow  fever,  especially  in  fatal  cases,  the  pulse  lessens  in  Telocity,  and 
often  becomes  very  slow,  unless  quickened  by  stimuli,  and  often  in  spite  of 
these.  In  the  bilious  remittent  fever,  the  lessened  quickness  of  the  pulse  is 
usually  a  favourable  sign ;  while  in  severe  and  fatal  cases  the  pulse,  instead 
of  becoming  slow,  increases  in  rapidity  as  the  disease  advances.  As  Dr.  A. 
Smith  remarks,  in  the  latter  disease  it  is  rare  to  find  the  pulse  below  the 
healthy  standard  of  frequency,  except  after  the  complete  abatement  of  the 
disease. 

17.  The  two  diseases  differ  widely  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  matter 
vomited,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  ejected,  the  phenomena  by  which  the 
emesis  is  accompanied,  and  the  effect  of  remedies  upon  it.  In  the  yellow 
fever,  nausea  and  vomiting  are,  in  almost  all  cases,  early  and  distressing 
symptoms;  and,  instead  of  being  benefited  or  removed  by  emetics,  are  aggra- 
vated by  them.  At  the  onset,  the  matter  thrown  up  consists,  besides  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  of  glairy  mucus,  mixed,  in  some  cases,  though  not 
in  all,  with  more  or  less  bile.  As  the  disease  advances,  bilious  discharges 
cease,  and  are  replaced,  in  most  instances,  though  not  in  all,  by  the  matter 
so  well  known  under  the  name  of  black  vomit,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not 
bUe.  In  the  last  stage  of  this  disease,  the  ejection  takes  place  by  jets,  as  tf 
by  a  sudden  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  stomach,  of  which  the  patient  is 
not  forewarned,  and  over  which  he  has  no  control ;  while  he  suffers  from  a 
hmming  heat  at  the  prsecordia  and  along  the  cesophagus,  and  from  the  acid 
and  acrid  taste  of  the  matter  ejected.  In  the  bilious  remittent,  the  stomach 
may  indeed  be  affected,  but  it  is  so,  generally  at  least,  in  a  milder  degree. 
The  discharges  usually  consist  of  bilious  matter,  mixed  at  times  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  and  mucus ;  and  though,  in  some  instances,  black  matter, 
similar  to  that  observed  in  the  yellow  fever,  is  thrown  up,  the  occurrence  is 
very  rare ;  so  rare,  indeed,  that  physicians  of  large  experience  may  be,  and 
have  been,  years  without  seeing  a  solitary  instance  of  the  kind.  Being,  be- 
sides, observed  sometimes  in  diseases  of  very  dissimilar  nature,  the  occurrence 
cannot  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  two  fevers,  but  only  as 
an  adventitious  circumstance,  of  no  value  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  Nor 
is  it  less  true  that,  in  many  cases,  the  black  discharges  said  to  resemble  those 
of  yellow  fever  will,  if  properly  examined,  be  found  to  consist  of  bile  and 
dark  but  unaltered  blood;  and,  again,  that  cases  in  which  real  coffee-ground 
matter  was  ejected,  and  which  were  represented  as  of  a  bilious  remittent  cha- 
racter, were,  in  truth,  instances  of  true  yellow  fever.  In  remittent  fever,  the 
mouth  is  bitter,  and  the  matter  ejected  of  the  same  taste ;  while  the  act  of 
vomiting  is  preceded  by  nausea,  and  is  never  the  result  of  the  sudden  con- 


traction  of  the  stomach  abore  adverted  to.  There  is  less,  if  any,  bnrning 
sensation  along  the  oesophagus,  fauces,  or  at  the  epigastrium,  and  the  affec- 
tion of  the  stomach,  in  the  early  stage,  is  usually,  or  frequently,  removed  by 
clearing  out  the  org^n  by  means  of  emetics. 

18.  In  yellow  fever,  tenderness  at  the  epigastric  region  is  seldom  exper 
rienced  before  the  third  day ;  whereas,  it  is  often  noticed  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  bilious  remittent.  In  the  black  or  negro  fever  of  1820  and  1821,  as 
already  stated,  it  was  particularly  observed  to  occur  very  early,  and  to  be 
much  more  acute  than  in  the  yellow  fever. 

19.  It  has  already  been  stated  that,  in  some  cases  of  yellow  fever,  the 
mind  and  sensibility  being  unimpaired,  the  appetite  and  relish  for  food  re* 
turn  some  moments  before  death.  The  patient  sits  up  in  bed  with  ease,  or 
even  gets  up,  and  eats  with  much  delight,  though  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  has 
disappeared,  the  coldness  of  thQ  surface  portends  the  approach  of  death,  and 
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the  countenance  is  hippocratic.  No  such  results  obtain  in  fatal  cases  of 
bilious  remittent  fever,  in  which  a  return  of  appetite  is  always  attended  with 
a  favourable  change  in  the  other  symptoms,  and  indicates  the  approach  of 
convalescence. 

20.  In  bilious  remittent  fever,  the  secretion  of  bile  is  usually  increased, 
and  continues  to  the  end,  as  evidenced  by  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
matter  ejected  from  the  stomach,  or  passed  off  by  stool.  In  the  yellow  fever^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  secretion  of  bile  is  more  or  less  diminished  from  the 
onset  of  the  attack,  and  becomes  entirely  suppressed  in  the  advanced  period 
of  the  disease.  In  the  one  case,  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  secreted  is  con* 
sidered  a  sign  of  good  omen,  whereas  in  the  other  the  reappearance  of  bile 
in  the  stools  is  regarded  as  a  favourable  symptom.  "  If  I  were  asked  what 
was  the  most  prominent  pathognomonic  symptom  of  yellow  fever,  one  that 
most  distinguishes  it  from  those  cases  of  remittent  bilious  fever  complicated 
with  gastritis  so  prevalent  during  epidemics  of  the  former,  I  would  answer, 
the  total  cessation,  or  the  much  diminished  and  vitiated  secretion  of  bile. 
For  although  it  is  sometimes  ushered  in  by  bilious  vomiting,  the  bile  thus 
ejected  has  been  mechanically  forced  from  the  gall-bladder  where  it  had  been 
collected  previous  to  the  attack.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  restoration  of 
the  functions  of  the  liver  is  the  most  favourable  symptom  in  the  course  of 
the  disease."^  But  even  were  bilious  symptoms  more  common  than  we  find 
them  to  be  in  yellow  fever,  the  circumstance  would  no  more  prove  this  dis* 
ease  to  be  nothing  but  a  high  grade  of  the  bilious  fever,  than  their  occurring 
in  irritations  of  the  stomach,  from  common  or  external  causes,  would  prove 
these  irritations  to  be  identical  with  this  form  of  disease.  Bilions  pheno* 
mena,  in  fact,  may  be  associated  with  symptoms  of  complaints  of  a  dissimilar 
character,  and  can  very  readily  be  understood  to  be  capable  of  combining 
with  those  of  the  yellow  fever. 

21.  The  condition  of  the  urine  is  not  exactly  the  same  in  the  two  diseases. 
In  the  bilious  remittent,  the  fluid  is  commonly  of  a  reddish,  or  more  or  less 

'  Wurdeman,  Am.  Joam.,  N.  S.,  ix.  61. 
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deep-yellow  hue,  and  scanty.  Sometimes  it  is  copious  and  limpid.  As  the 
disease  advances,  it  generally  becomes  turbid,  and  at  the  close,  especially  at 
the  period  of  crisis,  becomes  sedimentons  and  deposits  a  quantity  of  laterir 
tious  matter.  As  is  known,  this  fluid  in  its  normal  state  contains,  on  an 
average,  11.88  of  vrea,  0.395  of  uric  acid,  6.80  of  inorganic  salts,  and  8.60 
of  organic  matter.  Of  the  salts,  the  chloride  of  sodium  may  be  estimated 
at  from  SjVini  parts  to  4iVv  in  1,000.  •  Now  when,  with  this  before  ns,  w^ 
inquire  how  matters  stand  in  respect  to  remittent  and  other  malarial  feversi 
we  find  that  these  diseases  differ  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  from  the 
8tate  of  health,  so  far  as  the  proportionate  quantity  of  those  ingredient^ 
is  concerned.  In  them  the  urea  is  in  less  quantity  than  in  health,  pre? 
renting  a  proportion  of  only  9.01.  At  the  same  time,  the  quantity  of 
uric  acid  attains  an  amount  of  9.80,  or  eight  times  larger  than  in  health. 
As  regards  the  inorganic  salts,  we  find  them  to  rise  as  high  as  about  16.t2^ 
or  much  more  than  twice  as  high  as  in  healthy  urine,  while  the  organic 
matter  varies  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  from  the  normal  state.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  amid  this  increase  in  the  salts,  the  chloride  of  sodium  can  suffer  no 
diminution,  and,  in  all  probability,  has  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
other  salts.*  During  the  stage  of  apyrexia  in  intermittent  fever,  the  urine  is 
often  found,  so  far  as  the  above  ingpredients  are  concerned,  in  its  natural  state ; 
a  condition  proportioned  in  great  measure  to  the  extended  duration  of  that 
sti^e  and  the  shortness  of  the  febrile  paroxysm.  In  some  cases,  the  fluid  is 
healthy  throughout.  But,  in  most  instances,  the  changes  under  considerar 
tion  exist  as  well  in  the  intermissions  as  during  the  paroxysms,  and  are 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  disease.  In  no  instimce  can  we 
discover  that  the  proportion  of  uric  acid  remains  at  the  normal  point,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  the  fixed  salts  falls  considerably  below. 

In  the  yellow  fever,  the  urine  is  often  unchanged  in  the  early  part  of  the 
attack,  though  as  often  high  coloured  and  scanty.  As  the  disease  advances, 
it  assumes  a  saffiron  colour,  depending  on  the  presence  of  the  colouring  mat- 
ter of  the  bile,  and  is  found  very  deficient  in  the  due  quantity  of  urea^  and 
to  contain  little  or  no  uric  acid.    It  i9  almost  always  albuminous. 

The  bladder,  in  the  latter  disease,  is  often  insensible  to  distension — ^whicb 
ig  not  the  case  in  the  other. 

22.  Suppression  of  urine  from  a  want  of  renal  secretion  is,  as  already 
seen,  a  common  attendant  on  the  last  or  fatal  stage  of  the  yellow  fever;  and 
marks,  in  an  almost  unerring  manner,  the  approach  of  death.  In  the  bilious 
remittent,  this  symptom  is  seldom  observed,  or  not  more  frequently  than  ip 
the  phlegmasia. 

23.  Petechia  and  vibices  are  often,  and  carbuncles  and  buboes  are 
sometimes  observed  in  the  yellow  fever,  and  serve,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  dis- 
tinguish that  disease  from  the  bilious  remittent,  in  which  the  first  two  are 
seldom,  and  the  others  never  noticed. 

>  Becqaerel,  Sto^tlqae  des  Urinei,  pp.  286,  291 ;  Htrctier,  Chimie  M€d.,  p,  528. ; 
Simon,  op.  cit,  IL  256,  257. 
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24.  The  pearl-like  coating  of  the  gams  which,  as  we  hare  seen,  is  Tery 
often,  though  not,  perhaps,  inyariably  observed  in  the  yellow  fever,  has  not, 
80  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  found  in  bilious  remittent  or  intermittent  fever. 

25.  The  state  of  the  venous  blood,  drawn  during  life,  and  of  that  fonnd 
after  death  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  differs  somewhat  in  the  two  dis- 
eases. It  is  very  florid  in  the  early  stage  of  some  cases  of  the  yellow 
fever;  but  in  general  it  is  dark  in  colour,  homogeneous  in  appearance, 
and  possesses  little  if  any  power  of  coagulability.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, the  fluid  becomes  darker  and  less  coagulable;  while  the  serum 
assumes  a  yellow  colour  from  the  presence  of  uneliminated  bilious  colouring 
matter.  It  is  seldom  sizy,  and  if  so,  covered  with  a  soft  pellicle.  In  a  very 
few  cases,  it  is  buffy.  In  the  bilious  remittent,  though  oftener  sizy  and  some- 
times cupped  in  the  early  stage,  from  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  local 
inflammation,  the  blood  has  seldom  the  appearance  of  arterial  blood ;  and,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  presents  but  very  rarely  to  the  same  extent  the  appear* 
ances  of  dissolution  noticed  in  the  yellow  fever,  unless  complicated  with  a 
typhous  condition  of  the  system,  and  seldom  assumes  the  dark=  yellow  tinge 
mentioned  above. 

26.  The  hemorrhagic  tendency  is  different  in  the  two  diseases.  In  the 
yellow  fever  it  is  well  marked,  and  constitutes,  indeed,  one  of  its  main  cha- 
racteristics ;  for,  besides  the  black  vomit,  we  find  the  blood  oozing  from  all 
the  outlets  of  the  body.  In  some  cases,  the  blood  oozes  from  the  skin,  eyes, 
and  ears.  It  is  extravasated  into  the  cellular  membrane,  or  even  into  the 
substance  of  the  muscles,  where  it  collects  in  large  amount.  All  this  is 
extremely  rar^— -much  of  it,  indeed,  not  seen  in  bilious  remittent  fever. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  gums  rarely  occurs  unless  it  be  in  cases  in  which 
mercurial  salivation  has  been  brought  on,  and  it  may  be  safe  to  say  that 
effusion  of  blood  from  the  eyes,  ears,  skin,  or  into  the  cellular  tissue  and  the 
muscles  never  occurs. 

27.  The  livid  patches,  and  other  morbid  states  of  the  skin  noted  in  the 
yellow  fever,  are  never  or  seldom  seen  in  the  bilious  remittent  fever.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  affection  of  the  testes — the  diminished  size  of  these 
—their  retraction  towards  the  abdomen — the  flaccid  feel,  emptiness,  and 
excoriation  of  the  scrotum — the  discharge,  in  seme  fatal  cases,  of  a  bloody, 
ichorous,  and  fetid  matter  from  the  urethra. 

28.  The  convalescence  in  yellow  fever  is  usually,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, rapid ;  the  disease  rarely  entails  sequel®  of  much  importance,  whilst 
relapses,  properly  speaking,  are  not  frequently  encountered.  The  reverse,  in 
all  these  respects,  is  not  uncommonly  the  case  in  the  bilious  remittent  fever, 
in  which  convalescence  is,  in  many  cases,  protracted,  from  which  the  patient 
rises  with  enlarged  spleen  and  diseased  liver,  with  the  concomitants  of  these— 
dyspepsia,  dropsy,  jaundice,  and  intestinal  disorder — and  in  which  relapses 
are  very  easily  excited. 

29.  The  venereal  appetite,  spontaneous  and  genuine,  is  aroused  in  the  con- 
valescence of  some  cases  of  yellow  fever.    It  sometimes  manifests  itself  in  the 
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stage  of  extreme  prostration.     I  have  seen  or  heard  of  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  bilious  remittent  fever. 

30.  The  idea  of  s|)ecificness  does  not  necessarily  carry  along  with  it  that 
of  the  existence  of  contagion,  for  there  are  more  morbid  poisons  than  one, 
producing  local  and  general  effects  of  a  peculiar  and  specific  character; 
which  do  not  reproduce  their  kind  by  direct  or  indirect  contact.  The  two 
diseases  being  non-contagious  is,  therefore,  no  proof  of  their  depending  on 
the  same  pathological  state,  and  of  their  being  the  result  of  the  same  cause. 

31.  Dissections  reveal  somewhat  different  phenomena  in  yellow  and  bilious 
remittent  fevers.  In  both,  the  stomach  sometimes  exhibits  marks  of  inflam- 
mation ;  but,  in  the  latter,  the  flea-bite  and  mammillated  appearances  seldom 
if  ever  occur,  and  the  organ  but  very  rarely  contains  the  matter  of  true  black 
vomit  or  pure  blood;  while,  after  yellow  fever,  it  exhibits  those  morbid 
changes  in  many  cases,  and  almost  invariably  contains  more  or  less  of  the 
matter  above  mentioned.  The  intestines,  in  remittent  fever,  are  likewise 
congested;  but,  very  seldom  contain  a  black  or  tar-like  matter  similar  to 
that  found  in  the  yellow  fever.  The  matter,  when  dark,  consists  of  altered 
bile.  The  Peyerian  glands,  if  we  are  to  credit  some  writers,  are  not 
unfrequently  affected  in  the  bilious  remittent.  As  a  general  rule,  they  are 
never  so  in  the  other  diseases.  The  liver  in  the  yellow  fever  is  generally, 
if  not  always,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  dry  and  anemic  in  texture,  and  filled 
with  oily  matter.  In  the  bilious  remittent  it  is  often  enlarged,  generally 
soft,  more  or  less  engorged,  and  of  a  bronze  or  slate  colour  externally, 
and  of  a  uniform  olive  or  light  bronze  upon  its  cut  surfaces.^  My  very 
distinguished  friend.  Professor  Alonzo  Clark,  of  New  York,  to  whom,  as 
stated  in  a  former  chapter,  credit  is  due  for  first  calling  attention  to  the 
fatty  condition  of  the  liver  in  the  yellow  fever,  has  obligingly  favoured  me 
with  the  results  of  his  researches  into  the  state  of  the  same  organ  in  the 
bilious  remittent.  In  this  interesting  and  valuable  communication — which 
I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  inserting  entire,  and  which  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  present  volume — Dr.  Clark  remarks  that,  to  the  naked  eye,  the 
peculiar  hue  alluded  to  seems  to  be  nearly  uniform,  as  if  produced  by  a  dyeing 
process,  which  had  stained  alike  each  particular  fibre  and  particle  of  the 
organ.  But  when  a  thin  section  of  such  a  liver  is  examined  microscopically, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  its  surface  is  sprinkled  over,  and  its  whole  thickness 
dotted  everywhere,  with  dark-coloured  particles  of  irregular  size  and  shape, 
totally  different  from  anything  that  enters  into  the  healthy  constitation  of 
this  organ.  **  A  little  closer  examination  demonstrates  that  this  adventi- 
tious matter  occupies  many  of  the  secreting  cells,  and  even  sometimes  the 
nuclei  of  these  cells,  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  diffused  throughout  every 
part  of  the  tissue,  apparently  without  rule  or  order — unless,  perhaps,  it  be 
noted  that  it  is  most  abundant  near  certain  bloodvessels."  This  adventitious 
deposit — the  result  of  some  modification  of  hsBmatin — is  not  found  in  the 

I  Stewardson,  Am.  J.,  N.  a,  L  289;  Swett,  ib.,  ix.  29;  Anderson  and  Frick,  lb.,  zi. 
812 ;  A.  Smith,  Tr.  of  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Med.,  i.  pp.  66-6. 
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liver  of  the  yellow  fever — at  least,  such  has  been  the  result  in  the  examina- 
tions made  by  Dr.  Lcidy  and  others  in  this  city,  and  by  Dr.  Clark,  in  New 
York.  It  is  fonnd  abundantly  in  the  black  Tomit,  anCl  not  in  the  matter 
ejected  from  the  stomach,  or  voided  by  stool  in  remittent  fever;  and  while  in 
the  yellow  fever  the  liver  is  filled  with  oil-globnles,  the  deposit  of  them  in 
the  cells  and  tissnes  of  that  organ  dnring  remittent  fever,  though  sometimes 
occurring,  is  not  as  uniformly  seen  as  it  is  in  the  other  disease — ^failing  to 
appear  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  and  when  appearing  being  much 
less  abundant — generally  in  no  greater  quantity  than  is  found  in  the  healthy 
of  ordinary  condition  of  the  organ. 

The  gall  bladder,  in  the  latter  disease,  is  usually  distended  with  black  bile. 
In  the  yellow  fever  it  is  seldom  distended,  and  often  contains  less  bile  than 
in  health.  The  spleen,  in  this  disease,  is  often  little  if  at  all  changed. 
In  bilious  remittent  fever  it  is  very  generally  much  enlarged  and  softened. 
In  the  former,  the  kidneys  are  occasionally  of  a  yellow  colour  externally, 
their  substance  congested  with  minute  abscesses  in  the  papill®.  I  am  not 
aware  that  such  a  morbid  condition,  or  any  of  those  noticed  in  a  former 
chapter,  has  been  fonnd  after  the  bilious  remittent  fever.  In  the  latter, 
hemorrhagic  infiltrations  in  the  cellular  membrane,  in  the  substance  of  the 
muscles  and  in  various  organs  are  rare,  and  blackish  spots  or  masses  in  the 
lungs — dependent,  in  part,  upon  the  effusion  of  blood  into  their  tissue — are 
seldom  if  ever  seen.     In  the  yellow  fever,  as  already  stated,  they  are  common. 


NOTE  ON  THE  "BRONZE  LIVER"  OF  REMITTENT  FEVER. 

My  dear  Doctor:  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  a  memorandum  of  any  kind, 
relating  to  the  pathological  anatomy  of  remittent  feTer.  For  several  years,  as 
often  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  for  the  examination,  my  attention  has  been 
particularly  fixed  on  the  cause  of  the  bronze,  slate,  or  olive  colour  of  the  liver  in 
that  disease.  It  is  to  this  point,  I  suppose,  that  your  inquiries  refer;  and  if  there 
is  anything  in  my  investigations  worthy  of  yonr  notice,  I  cheerfully  submit  it  to 
your  charitable  consideration. 

The  microscope,  it  may  be  safely  said,  carries  us  one  step  forward  in  oar 
attempt  to  find  the  cause  of  this  singular  colour.  To  the  naked  eye,  the  peculiar 
hue  seems  to  be  nearly  uniform,  as  if  produced  by  a  dyeing  process,  which  had 
stained  alike  each  particular  fibre  and  particle  of  the  organ.  But,  when  a  thin 
section  of  such  a  liver  is  examined  microscopically,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  its  sur- 
face is  sprinkled  over,  and  its  whole  thickness  dotted  everywhere  with  dark- 
coloured  particles  of  irregular  size  and  shape,  totally  different  from  anything  that 
enters  into  the  healthy  constitution  of  this  organ.  A  little  closer  examination 
demonstrates  that  this  adventitious  matter  occupies  many  of  the  secreting  cells, 
and  even  sometimes  the  nuclei  of  these  cells;  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  diffused 
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throughoat  every  part  of  the  tissue,  apparently  without  rule  or  order,  unless,  per- 
haps, it  he  noted  that  it  is  most  abundant  near  certain  bloodvessels. 

This  adventitious  deposit  is  no  new  things  to  those  who  use  the  microscope.  It 
ia  abundant  in  the  black  vomit  of  yellow  fever.  It  is  often  found  in  kidneys  which 
are  the  seat  of  the  degeneration  that  produces  albuminuria,  in  rapidly  growing 
cancers,  and,  in  general,  in  parts  which  have  long  been  hypersomic,  even  though 
not  actually  inflamed.  In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  large  intestines  and  of  the 
bladder  it  is  deposited  in  patches,  producing  the  dark  spots  so  familiar  to  patholo- 
gists. It  is  often  seen  in  bloody  urine,  and  also  in  the  urine  of  those  suffering 
from  Bright's  kidney ;  in  apoplexies,  in  the  dark-coloured  spots  so  often  found  in 
the  ovaries.  It  is  the  pseucUhmdanote  or  €l6menis  himatiquea  of  Lebert;  when 
crystalline,  the  hemakfidin  of  Virchow;  I  have  spoken  of  it  in  '*A  Note  on  the 
Microscopical  Constituents  of  Black  Vomit,"  &c.  (N.  F.  Med.  Times,  May,  1853), 
as  the  melanine  or  melanose  of  some  authors. 

The  colour  of  this  deposit  is  not  uniform.  A  portion  of  it  is  as  black  and  as 
opaque  as  charcoal.  Some  of  it  is  of  a  semitransparent  dark  brown ;  and  it  is 
found  of  all  shades,  from  red  or  orange  to  an  opaque  jet  black.  The  sixe  of  the 
particles  also  varies.  As  seen  with  a  magnifying  power  of  400  diameters,  much 
of  it  appears  as  points  or  dots ;  some  particles  seem  to  b4  as  large  as  the  head  of 
a  pin,  and  the  black  matter  is  occasionally  seen  having  the  apparent  sise  of  the 
flnger-nail  and  the  form  of  an  irregular  flat  scale.  The  shape  of  the  smaller  par- 
ticles is  commonly  globular,  if  the  colour  be  red  or  dark  brown ;  but  usually 
irregular  if  the  colour  be  jet  black,  as  if  it  had  been  broken  from  a  larger  thm 
scale.  The  shape  of  the  larger  black  scales  is  infinitely  irregular,  and  yet  their 
form  and  the  sharpness  of  their  angles  has  suggested  the  term  crystaldui  as  appli- 
cable to  them  (Lebert),  or  rather  to  the  same  material  common  in  the  lungs.  If 
these  scales  have  any  well-defined  border,  they  will  on  that  border  show  a  line  of 
refracted  light,  just  outside  the  opaque  mass,  which  may  appear  like  an  investing 
cyst.    These  dense  black  scales  are  subject  to  fracture,  but  not  at  fixed  angles. 

Two  varieties  of  colouring  matter  are  possibly  embraced  in  the  description  here 
given ;  or  possibly  a  change  is  begun  in  the  red  and  brown  particles,  which  is 
completed  in  the  black«  This  at  least  appears  evident,  that  the  red  and  dark 
brown  semitransparent  globular  particles  are  slowly  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  while 
the  jet  black  friable  substance  is  not  in  any  manner  affected  by  it  Yet  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  red,  dark  brown,  and  black  deposits  are  almost  constantly 
associated,  at  least  in  parts  affected  with  hyperaomia.  I  can  hardly  doubt  that 
they  are  all  the  result  ef  some  chemical  change  or  modification  of  haomatia. 
Regarding  the  red  and  brown  matter,  this  is  conceded  by  all  authorities,  but  whe- 
ther the  black  particles  and  scales  can  have  a  similar  origin  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  subject  of  inquiry.  This  black  matter  appears  to  be  identical  with  that 
so  often  found  in  the  lungs  of  aged  persons,  commonly  regarded  as  carbonaoeoos,  and 
denominated  mdanine  by  Soberer,  Robin,  and  others.  The  striking  resemblanoe 
which  it  bears  to  a  portion  of  the  dust  which  falls  in  a  room  when  anthracite  ooal 
is  burned,  may  readily  suggest  the  idea  that  it  is  some  form  of  carbon;  as  has  the 
opinion  that  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  lungs  of  those  who  work  in  coaL  The 
analysis  by  Melsens,  Schmidt,  and  Scherer,  shows  that  it  is  not  pure  carbon. 
According  to  these  authorities,  it  is  composed  of  variable  proportions  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  (0, 58. to  96  per  cent;  U,  1  to  7  per  cent;  ll,  S 
to  13  per  cent;  and  0,  from  a  small: quantity,  not  stated,  to  22  per  oont).  It 
seems  probable,  from  these  analyses,  that  the  pulmonary  black  matter  is  fimned 
by  the  union  of  some  highly  carbonised  matter  with  a  protein  wibstmce.  At  least 
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the  mechanical  theory,  which  attempts  to  explain  this  deposit  by  the  inhalation  of 
solid  particles  of  carbon,  I  can  neither  entertain  nor  understand.  I  oonld  be  moch 
more  easily  persuaded  that  the  carbonic  acid,  which  so  abounds  in  these  organs, 
has  some  agency  in  producing  it.  Whatever  theory  satisfactorily  explains  the 
soorce  of  this  material  in  the  longs,  will  doubtless  apply  equally  to  all  the  tissues 
in  which  it  occurs ;  though  in  the  first  it  hardly  marks  a  disease,  while  in  the  liver 
it  has  rarely  been  found  in  any  abundance,  except  after  remittent  fever. 

I  have  said  above  that  these  two  varieties  of  colouring  matter  are  alntost  con- 
stantly associated.  I  will  now  add  that  in  every  organ,  except  perhaps  the  longs, 
(these  organs  have  not  been  examined  with  reference  to  this  point),  the  orange- 
coloured  particles  pass  by  insensible  shades  into  the  reddish  brown;  and  these,  in 
the  same  way,  into  the  dark  brown ;  and  the  latter  still,  in  the  same  manner,  into 
the  opaque  black  and  friable  substance.  This  will  be  distinctly  seen  on  examining 
almost  any  part  where  hematoldin,  in  any  form,  exists  at  all  abundantly,  by  cobo- 
paring  different  portions  of  it.  But,  what  is  probably  still  more  to  the  point,  scales 
are  occasionally  seen,  having  the  crystalloid  form  and  the  friable  character  of  the 
jet  black  matter,  in  which  there  is  some  transluceocy,  and  the  deep  reddish  brown 
colour  that  marks  the  other  variety.  These  have  every  property  of  the  black  matter, 
except  colour  and  opacity.  Scales  are  also  seen  which  are  red  and  granular  on  one 
edge,  while  on  the  other  they  are  of  an  opaque  black,  and  show  the  line  of  refracted 
light  which  is  commonly  seen  only  in  the  black  scales.  These  facts  go  far  to  per- 
suade me  that  the  black  matter  is  the  completion  of  a  change,  or  series  of  changes^ 
which  is  begun  in  the  lighter  hues,  and  is  seen  advancing  in  the  brown  matter. 

The  crysiaUine  red  and  brown  matter  is  commonly  associated  witli  the  other  ibrmi 
above  described.  Lebert,  in  his  Anatomic  Pathologique,  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, groups  them  thus :  hs  eUments  lUmatiques^  amorphes,  granuUux,  globuleux  et 
erystallinSf  d'origtne  himoTThagique.  In  two  remittent  fever  livers  out  of  three^ 
lately  re-examined,  the  crystalline  form  occurs  with  the  amorphous,  granular,  and 
globular.  Its  colour  and  association  both  indicate  for  it  the  same  origin.  It  was 
to  the  crystalline  variety  that  Virchow  gave  the  name  hematoldin;  but,  per- 
suaded of  the  substantial  identity  of  all  the  forms,  I  have  thought  it  safe  to  extend 
the  application  of  the  term  so  as  to  embrace  them  all. 

How  this  colouring  matter  finds  its  way  into  the  cells  and  substance  of  the  liver 
during  remittent  fever,  we  can  at  present  only  conjecture;  but,  in  forming  am 
opinion  on  this  point,  the  following  facts  are  not  unimportant: — 

1.  A  deposit  of  oil-globules  in  the  cells  and  tissue  of  the  liver,  during  remittent 
fever,  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  not  so  frequently  met  with,  nor  is  it  so  abondant; 
as  in  yellow  fever ;  but  I  have  just  risen  from  the  examination  of  three  bronze 
livers  of  remittent  fever  (all  that  I  have  preserved),  and  I  find  that  in  two  of  them 
an  unusual  amount  of  oil  is  associated  with  the  pigment  matter.  This  fatty  de- 
generation is  often,  I  think,  dependent  on  a  low  grade  of  inflammation,  or  at  least 
a  hypersemic  condition  of  the  part  in  which  it  occurs. 

2.  The  change  which  occurs  in  the  liver,  having  for  its  symptomatic  manifesta- 
tion jaundice  or  a  dingy  hue  of  the  skin  in  most  cases,  is  not  fully  described  by 
stating  the  colour  of  the  organ.  Besides  the  olive,  slate,  or  bronse  hue,  it  is  of^n 
found  enlarged,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  softened ;  at  the  same  time,  in  a  few 
instances,  marked  engorgement  of  the  vessels  has  been  noticed;  though,  in  most, 
if  such  engorgement  existed  during  life,  it  was  not  remarked  after  death — it  had 
disappeared,  as  it  does  in  all  mere  hyperaemic  conditions  of  the  surface^  whether 
iofiammatory  or  congestive. 

3.  There  are  many  coiid\t\oii%  oi  ^\%^^^  Ssi.^bifih  the  colouring  naatter  of  the 
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blood-corpascles  is  yielded  during  life  no  less  than  after  death,  and  stains  the  ad- 
jacent tissues.  This  occurrence  is  a  part  of  the  recognized  history  of  inflammatory 
stasis.  It  is  seen,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  within  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
in  cholera.  It  perhaps  reaches  its  maximum  in  the  same  membrane  from  starva- 
tion. It  occurs  in  the  mesocolic  glands  when  persons  have  been  long  nourished 
by  nutritive  enemata ;  and  in  many  hypersemio  &nd  inflammatory  states*  The 
fibrinous  effusion  of  hemorrhagic  pericarditis  derives  its  red  colour  not  from  the 
blood  proper,  but  by  the  imbibition  of  the  hsdmatin  only.  As  a  post-mortam 
appearance,  the  staining  of  the  endocardium  and  large  vessels  by  imbibition  of 
haematin,  in  typhus  and  typhoid  diseases,  in  scurvy,  and,  after  a  certain  time  has 
elapsed,  in  all  diseases,  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  This  fact  has 
been  often  remarked  in  the  post-mortem  examinations,  early  made,  of  those  who 
have  died  of  remittent  fever. 

4.  In  the  black  vomit  of  yellow  fever,  the  blood  effused  into  the  stomach  appears 
to  be  subjected  to  a  chemical  action,  which  not  only  converts  the  free  hsdmalin 
into  hemcUotdin  or  elements  henuUiques,  but  produces  a  similar  change  in  that 
which  is  retained  by  the  corpuscles,  giving  to  these  latter  a  dark  brown  colour, 
and  completely  altering  their  chemical  ralations.  (See  N,  F.  Med.  Times,  May, 
1853.)  The  production  of  this  colouring  matter,  to  a  limited  extent,  is  a  common 
occurrence  in  the  stomach.  Increased  vascularity  of  the  lining  membrane  is  very 
apt  to  be  followed  by  it,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  hypenemia. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  morbid  changes  necessary  to 
produce  these  colouring  elements  are  partly  hematic  and  intravascular,  and  partly 
extravascular ;  that  during  remittent  fever  there  is  a  hypersemic  condition  of  the 
vessels  of  the  liver,  falling  short  of  inflammation,  irhich  does  not  leave  constant 
traces  after  death ;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  blood  in  the  vessels  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  yield  with  facility  its  hsdmatin ;  that  this  is  extravasated,  and,  pene- 
trating the  cells  and  tissue,  there  meets  with  some  fluid  or  gaseous  matter  which 
converts  it  into  the  various  forms  of  hemaioidin.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  the 
bronze  hue  in  portions  of  the  liver  which  have  lain  in  contact  with  the  intestines, 
in  nearly  every  form  of  disease,  is  perhaps  of  some  importance  in  this  connection. 
This  colour  is  ascribed  almost  universally  to  the  influence  of  the  intestinal  gases. 
But  the  intestinal  gases  must  find  something  in  the  liver  to  act  on  that  does  not 
exist  in  the  intestinal  coats,  for  these  do  not  receive  the  colour  which  the  gases  are 
supposed  to  produce  in  the  liver.  This  something  is,  probably,  the  free  haomatin 
from  the  circulating  blood.  The  agent  which  produces  the  change  in  this  haomatin 
is  as  likely  to  be  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  a  nascent  or  mature  condition,  as  any  other 
known  substance. 

But  conjectures,  however  plausible,  are  not  science.  They  are  mainly  useful 
when  they  stimulate  inquiry.  The  speculations  here  presented  are  offered  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  produce  their  legitimate  fruit  among  those  whose  opportunities 
for  investigating  the  lesions  of  remittent  fever  are  more  extensive  than  my  own. 

Regarding  the  importance  of  the  bronze  colour  of  the  liver  as  the  anatomical 
lesion  of  remittent  fever,  I  have  but  little  to  say.  The  hospital  with  which  I  am 
connected,  though  a  very  large  one,  does  not  receive  many  cases  of  this  disease ; 
and  within  the  paved  and  sewered  districts  of  this  island  it  is  virtually  extinct. 
In  the  last  seven  years,  I  may  have  witnessed  seven  post-mortem  examinations ;  and 
though  I  have  not  kept  notes  of  them,  I  can  trust  my  recollection  to  assert  that  I 
have  seen  no  instance  in  which  one  of  the  recognized  hues  did  not  exist.  Portions 
of  the  liver,  in  each  one  of  these  cases,  have  been  studied  with  the  aid  of  the  mi- 
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crosoope,  and  in  all,  the  ooloaring  matter  here  called  hematoldin,  has  been  foand 
abondant;  and  in  each  case,  as  far  as  could  be  jadged,  the  quantity  was  nicelj 
proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  abnormal  colour. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  yet  be  shown  that  the  bronce  liver  does  not  be- 
long exclusively  to  remittent  fever.  A  certain  amount  of  the  same  kind  of  colour- 
ing matter  as  that  which  abounds  in  remittent  fever,  is  found  in  many  and  very 
variable  states  of  the  organ.  But,  with  one  exception,  I  cannot  remember  to  have 
found  it  in  such  quantity  as  to  produce  a  marked  change  of  colour  in  the  whole 
liver,  unless  the  patient  had  had  remittent  fever.  The  bronse  and  deep  blue  stains 
on  parts  in  contact  with  the  intestines,  rarely  penetrate  into  the  hepatic  structures 
beyond  the  small  fraction  of  an  inch.  But  since  this  note  was  commenced,  I  have 
become  indebted  to  Dr.  McCready  for  the  possession  of  a  liver  of  the  «ame  colour 
as  that  seen  in  remittent  fever,  and  throughout  as  deeply  stidned,  taken  from  a 
person  who  was  not  known  to  have  had  that  disease  at  any  period  of  his  life,  and 
ofrtainly  not  recently.  I  saw  this  man  frequently  during  his  last  illness,  and 
know  his  history  for  the  last  three  or  four  months.  He  had  for  this  period  a  jaun- 
diced hue  of  the  skin,  which  became  intense  during  the  last  weeks  of  his  life.  He 
complained  of  pain  in  the  hepatic  region,  and  of  jaundice-pains  in  his  joints  and 
extremities.  The  liver  made  a  large  tumour,  filling  nearly  one  quarter  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  but  was  smooth  on  its  surface,  and  its  inferior  border  was 
regular  in  shape.  This  man  was  a  (German,  and  my  conversation  and  inquiries 
were  carried  on  through  an  interpreter.  He  was  not  asked  if  he  had  ever  bad 
marsh  fever,  but  he  was  directed  to  describe  his  former  sicknesses,  and  in 
doing  this  he  gave  no  account  of  anything  like  remittent  fever.  After  death  it 
was  found  that  the  common  ^ct  was  completely  obstructed  by  an  adventitioas 
growth  within  the  tube,  apparently  from  its  lining  membrane ;  and  the  tubes 
above  this  obstruction  were  greatly  dilated.  The  liver  weighed  twelve  pounds, 
and  was  throughout  of  a  deep  bronze  colour,  except  that  the  enlarged  ducts  formed, 
on  section,  irregular  whitish  s trice  in  the  otherwise  uniform  morbid  hue.  The 
microscope  demonstrated  abundance  of  all  the  colouring  elements  found  in  the 
liver  of  remittent  fever.  The  lesion  appeared  to  be  essentially  the  same.  It  was 
noticeable  in  this  case,  however,  that  the  fine  globular  hematoldin  had  collected 
unusually  in  the  cells,  the  globules  forming  beautiful  red  groups  in  almost  all  the 
cells,  giving  th^m  the  appearance  of  certain  infusoria  fed  on  cochineal.  There 
was,  however,  but  a  single  cluster  in  each  cell,  and  that  was  commonly  near  its 
centre.  This  could  not  be  bile.  It  was  evidently  the  same  substance  that  had 
formed  red  crystals  wholly  outside  the  tubes. 

In  some  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  especially  that  which  comes  to  us  from  the 
Isthmus,  we  see  the  bronze  liver.  But  this  would  hardly  be  claimed  as  an  excep- 
tion, on  account  of  the  known  relations  between  these  two  affections,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  an  accurate  history  of  diseases  that  have  had  a  long  course 
before  they  fall  under  our  observation. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  in  the  last  few  years  I  have,  in  two  instances, 
inspected  the  livers  of  persons  who  had  had  remittent  fever  a  year  and  more  be- 
fore their  fatal  sickness.  In  both  of  these  the  remittent  colour  still  remained, 
less  intense  than  in  recent  cases,  but  yet  well  marked;  and  the  microscope 
disclosed  the  colouring  matter  unchanged,  except  perhaps  in  quantity.  Yet 
these  men  had  enjoyed  fair  health  for  twelve  months  and  more,  after  recover^ 
ing  from  the  remittent,  and  one  of  them  had  not  in  that  time  been  exposed  to 
malarious  influences.    Both  died  of  acute  disease,  not  miasmatic.    It  would  ap- 
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pear  then  that  this  hexnatoldin  is  not  susceptible  of  very  readj  solution  and 
absorption  in  the  animal  fluids.  It  certainly  is  not  dissolved  by  water  or  alcohol, 
and  only  slowly  and  imperfectly  by  the  strong  mineral  acids.  It  would  further 
appear,  that  the  deposit  is  not  the  disease,  but  that  it  is  the  effect  of  morbid  action 
in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  may  remain  after  the  fever  has  subsided  without 
materially  affecting  the  functions  of  the  liver,  or  greatly  impairing  the  general 
health. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  ANATOMIST;  or,  The  Student's  Guide  in  the  Dissecting- 

KOOM.    With  numerous  illustrations.    In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume.  {In  Press.) 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  work  the  author  has  endeavored  to  present  a  complete  and  thorough 
course  of  dissections  in  a  clearer  and  more  available  form  tor  practical  use  in  the  dissecting-room, 
than  has  as  yet  been  accomplished.  His  long  experience  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy  has  given  him  a 
familiarity  with  the  wants  of  students,  and  has  shown  him  the  best  modes  of  obviating  or  relieving 
the  ditficulties  which  present  themselves  in  the  progress  of  dissection.  As  adapted  to  the  course 
pursued  in  our  colleges,  and  containing  ample  practical  directions  and  instructions,  in  addition  to 
the  anatomical  details  presented,  it  possesses  claims  to  the  immediate  attention  of  teachers  and 
students.     It  will  appear  ia  lime  for  the  Fall  sc'siou  of  the  present  year. 
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1000  page<,  with  350  illustrations.    O^  See  Neill. 
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HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Technical,  with  a 

Recommendatory  Preface  l>y  Dr.  Hofma.nn.     In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  062  pages,  with 
illu^«t^ations.     (Jiixt  Issued.) 

It  must  be  underatiKMl  that  this  i>  a  work  fitted  for    cessary,  with  such  manipalatory  details  as  rendered 


the  earnest  student,  who  resolves  to  pursue  for  him- 
self a  steady  search  into  the  chemical  mysteries  of 
creation.  For  such  a  student  the  *  Handbook'  will 
prove  an  excellent  guide,  since  he  will  find  in  it, 
not  merely  the  approved  m<»de8  of  analytical  investi- 
gation, but  most  descriptions  of  the  apparatus  ne-  i 


Faraday's  *  Chemical  Manipulations'  so  valuable  at 
the  time  of  its  publication.  Beyond  this,  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  is  increased  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  much  of  the  technical  chemistry  of  the  manu- 
factory."— Dr.  Hofmann^s  Prefact, 


ASHWELL   (SAMUEL),   M.  D., 

Obstetric  Physician  and  Lecturer  to  Guv's  Hospital,  London. 

A  PRACTICAL  TKf:ATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

Illustrated  by  Cases  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  Third  American,  from  the  Third 
and  revised  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  of  528  pages.   {Now  Ready.) 


The  most  useful  practic:il  work  on  the  subject  in 
the  KnBlish  language.  —  Boston  Mtd.  and  i^urg. 
Journal. 

The  most  able,  and  certainly  the  moat  standard 
and  practical,  work  on  female  disoaseK  that  wc  have 
yet  Been.— Medieo-Chirurgical  Rfviete. 

We  commend  it  to  our  re.iders  as  the  best  practi- 
tical  treatise  on  the  subject  which  has  yet  appeared 
^'Lond.n  Lancet. 

The  young  practitioner  will  find  it  iuvaluabie, 
while  those  who  have  hud  most  experience  will  yet 
find  something  to  learu,  and  much  to  commend,  iu  a 


book  which  shows  so  much  patient  observation, 
practical  skill,  and  sound  sense. — British  and  i'o- 
rtign  Mtd.  Revitw. 

With  no  work  are  wc  acquainted,  in  which  the 
pleasant  and  the  useful  are  more  happily  bU-mled.  ft 
combines  the  greatest  elegance  of  style  with  the 
most  sound  and  valuable  practical  information. 
We  feel  justified  in  recommending  it,  in  unqualifie«i 
terms,  to  our  renders,  as  a  book  from  which  they 
can  scarcely  fail  to  derive  both  pleasure  and  im- 
provement. It  is  truly  a  model  for  medical  compo- 
sitions.— SiOHthern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


ARNOTT   (NEILL),  M.  D. 
ELEMENTS    OF    PHYSICS;    or  Natural  Philosophy,  General  nnd  Medical. 

Written  for  univerhal  u>e,  in  plain  or  non-technical  language.  A  new  edition,  by  Isaac  Hays. 
M.  D.    Complete  in  one  octavo  Volume,  of  4S4  page.<,  with  about  two  hundred  illustrations. 

BENNETT   (HENRY),  M.  D. 

A  PRACTICAL   TREATISE   ON   INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  UTERUS, 

ITS  CERVIX  AND  APPENDAGES,  and  on  its  connection  with  Uterine  Di>ease.  Fourth 
American,  from  the  third  and  revi:»ed  London  edition.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  430  page^, 
with  wood-cut:«.      Just  Issued.) 

This  edition  will  be  found  materially  improved  over  itn  predeces«or!*,the  author  having  carefully 
revised  it,  and  made  coni^iderable  additions,  amounting  to  about  seventy-live  pages. 

This  edition  has  been  carefully  revised  and  altered.       When,  a  few  years  back,  the  first  edition  of  the 

and  various  additions  have  been  made,  which  render  present  work  was  published,  the  subject  was  oneal- 

It  more  complete,  and,  if  possible^  more  worthy  of  roost  entirely  unknown  to  the  obstetrical  celebrities 

the  hi^h  appreciation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  of  the  day :  and  even  now  we  have  reason  to  know 

medicui  profession  throughout  the  world.    A  copy  that  the  bulk  <if  the  profession  are  not  fully  alive  to 

should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  physician. —  the  importance  and  frequency  of  the  disease  of  which 

Charleston  Mtd.  Journal  and  Review.  it  takes  cognizance.    The  present  edition  is  so  muoiv. 

We  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  in  proportion  as  a  enlargad,  alUr^,aiid\tftvtoM«A,\Vu\\\c«^'»R^x^^\^ 

knowledg;e  of  uteriae  diBcaBCB  becomea  more  appre-  ;  ^  coaiidcted  Itit  «mix«  viot>L.— liT .  V.o»kvKv  *  ^>>- 

eiated,  thia  work  will  be  proportioaubly  established  «*'*'*• 
aa  a  text-tfottk  in  the  profeaaion. — The  Lmntet. 


BLANCHARD  ^   LEA'S  MEDICAL 


BROWN   (ISAAC   BAKER), 

Sorgeon- Accoucheur  to  8t.  M«ry*8  Hoapaul,  Ac. 

ON  SOME  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  ADMITTING  OF  SURGICAL  TREAT- 
MENT.    Wiih  haiuNome  illiu»tralionp.     Onerol.  8vo.     (At  Press.) 

P(l}|li^hillg  in  the  "Medieiil  Xew9  and  Library"  for  18^5.     See  preceding  page. 

Mr.  Brown  hns  earned  for  himself  a  high  repota-  '  and  merit  the  carefal  attention  of  cvcr^  rargeoa- 
t ion  in  the  opcrntive  ireHtment  of  snadry  diseatet    nccoocheur.^ — Assoc iatiom  J9itmai, 
and  tiijuries  lo  which  females  are  pecolioriy  Bnbject.  I      ,_.    .  l     '^  .•      -  «•      .i.c   v    i. 

We  can  truly  «.y  of  hi*,  work  that  it  if>  an  inip..rt«Bt  i  .  W«  htirtno  hesitation  in  recommewliiii  this  bonk 
addition  to  ohstetrical  hterHture.  The  operative  to  the  carefal  atteatK*  of  all  aarge.ma  who  inaka 
sucaesnons  .ind  contrivances  which  Mr.  Brown  de-  I  fcmHle  coinpluints  a  part  of  their  atody  and  pracltct. 
scribes,  tihibil  much  prncticul  sagacity  and  skill,    — ^"^/ta  f^marterljf  Journal. 

BENNETT   (J.    HUGHES),    M.  D.,   F.  R.  8.  E., 

Professor  of  Clinieal  Medicine  in  the  Uaiveraity  of  Edinburgh,  &.c. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OP  PULMONARY  TUBERCU- 

LOSIS,  and  on  the  Local  Medication  of  Pharyngeal  and  Laryngeal  Diseases  freqiienily  mi?iakea 
for  or  as^ul■lHle<i  with,  Phthi^ia.  in  one  hand;>onie  octavo  volume,  with  beautiful  wood-cui«. 
pp.  130.     {LMtely  Issued.) 

BILLING    (ARCHIBALD),  M.  D. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE.     SeooDd  American,  from  the  Fifth  and 

Improved  London  edition.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  2{)0  pagea. 


BLAKISTON    (PEYTON),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

PRACTICAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON    CERTAIN    DISEASES    OP    THB 

CHEST,  and  on  the  Principles  of  Auifcultation.    In  one  volume,  8vo.,  pp.  384. 


BURROWS   (GEORGE),  M.  D. 
ON  DISORDERS  OP  THE  CEREBRAL  CIRCULATION,  and  on  the  Con- 

nection  between  the  Affeciiond  of  tiie  Brain  and  Di#eafiee  of  the  Heart.    In  one  8vo.  vol.,  wilk 
colored  plates,  pp.  216. 

BUDD  (GEORGE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  King's  College,  Londoa. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER.     Second  American,  from  the  second  aod 

enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  very  faandsome  octavo  volume,  with  four  beautifully  eoiofed 
plate:^,  and  numerous  wood-cuts.    pp.  468.    New  edition.    {Lately  Issued.) 


The  full  digrpt  we  have  given  of  the  new  matter 
intro<fnced  into  ihe  present  volume,  is  evidence  of 
the  value  <lre  place  on  it.  The  fact  that  the  profes- 
sion has  required  a  second  edition  of  a  monograph 
such  as  that  before  us,  bears  honorable  testimony 
to  its  usefulness.      For   inuny   years.  Dr.   Budd's 


work  must  be  the  authority  of  the  preat  mass  of 
British  practitioners  on  the  hepatic  dismsrs ;  and  it 
is  satisfactory  that  the  subject  has  been  taken  op  by 
so  able  and  experienced  a  physician. — British  sad 
Foreign  MedieO'Ckirurgical  Jieview. 


BUSHNAN  (J.  S.),    M.  D. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  LIFE;  a  Popukr 

Treulise  on  the  Funelions  nnd  Phenomena  of  Organic  Life.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Brief  Eipi^ 
fitiori  of  the  great  department:*  of  Human  Knowledge.  In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume, 
with  over  one  hundred  illu:*trationh.     pp.  2'i4. 

Though  ca>t  in  a  popular  form  and  manner,  this  work  Is  the  production  of  a  man  of  soiem^e.  and 

^lre^enls  its  subject   in   its  lalCKt  development,  based  on  truly  scientific  and  accurate  principles, 
t  njay  therefore  Ini  consulted  with  interest  by  tho>e  who  wish  to  obtain  in  a  concise  form,  aod  at 
a  very  low  priee,  a  resume  of  the  present  state  of  animal  and  vegetable  pbysic^ogy. 


BIRD  (GOLDING),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  &c. 

URINARY     DEPOSITS:     THEIR     DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,    AND 

TIIEKA  PEUTICAL  INDICATIONS.    A  new  and  enlarged  American,  from  the  last  improred 
London  edition.    With  over  sixty  illustrations.     In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  pp.  JJ2. 

The  new  edition  of  Dr.  Bird-s  work,  though  not  |  suits  of  those  microscopical  and  chemical  retearehd 

regarding  the  physiolog)' and  patholiYy  of  tke  ari- 
nary  secretion,  which  nave  contributed  ao  mo^  M 
the  increase  of  our  diagnostic  powers,  and  to  tkt 
extension  and  satisfactory  emplnyroeak  of  oar  then- 
peutic  resources,  la  the  nreparati«ia  of  this  new 
edition  of  his  work,  it  is  oovifiua  that  Dr.  GolCiiif 
Bird  has  spared  no  paina  to  render  it  a  faithful  reprr* 
sentation  of  the  present  ataieof  acientific  kmiwl«^ 


iacreaBed   in   size,  has  been  grcutly  mi>dified,  and 
much  of  it  rewritten.     It  now  presents,  in  a  com- 

r»endiou8  form,  the  gist  of  all  that  is  known  and  re- 
iable  in  this  departuient.  From  Its  terse  style  and 
convenient  siz«'.  it  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
student,  to  whom  we  cordially  commend  it. — Th* 
Medical  Examiner. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  to  say  anything 
of  the  merits  of  this  well-known  Treatise,  which  so    *'"}  |p«  subject  it  embracea.—  3 
admirably  brings  into  practical  application  the  re-  '  MedteO'Ckirurgtenl  Revuw. 

BT  THK  8AMK  AT7THOR 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY;  being  an  Ezperimentil  Inho. 

duction  to  the  Physical  Sciences.    Illustrated  with  nearly  four  hundred  wood-cots.    Frcatht 
third  London  edition.     In  one  neat  volume,  royal  ISmo.    pp.  408. 


on  the  subject  it  embracea.—  PA^  JBrtiis*  «a^  Fornf 


AND  SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


BAATLETT  (ELI8HA),  M.  D., 

ProfeMor  of  Materia  Mediea  and  Medical  Jariaprndeace  in  the  CoUefe  of  Pbyrieiana  and 

Surgeoot,  New  York. 

THE   HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OP  THE  FEVERS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    Third  edition,  revised  ond  improved.    In  one  octavo  volume, 
of  six  hundred  paget»,  beautifully  printed,  and  strongly  bound. 


The  mastrrlyandelcfnnt  treatise,  by  Dr.  Bartlett 
Is  invaluable  to  the  Ainerieiin  stauent  and  praeti- 
Cioner. — Dr.  Holmei*s  Report  to  th»  A'at.  dUd.  Auo- 
ciMtion. 

We  regard  it,  from  the  ezaminatinn  we  have  made 
of  it,  the  best  work  <«  fevers  extant  in  our  lunguHge, 
and  as  such  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  medical 
public— St.  Louii  Mtdical m»d  Surgical  JomrtuU. 

Take  it  altogether,  it  is  the  most  eoraplete  history 
of  oar  fevers  which  has  yet  been  published,  and 
every  practitioner  should  avail  himself  of  its  eon* 
tenta.->rAs  Wuum  Lamut, 


Of  the  value  aad  iraportaaee  of  sneb  a  work,  It  is 
aeedless  here  to  speak ;  the  profession  of  the  United 
States  owe  much  to  the  author  for  the  very  alile 
volume  which  he  hus  presented  to  tbem,  and  f(»r  the 
careful  and  judicious  manner  in  which  he  hasexe* 
cuted  his  task.  No  one  volume  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  euntains  so  complete  a  history  of  our 
fevers  as  this.  To  Dr.  Bartlett  we  owe  our  best 
thunks  for  the  very  able  volume  he  has  given  us,  as 
embodying  eertuimy  the  m<uit  complete,  methodical, 
and  satisfactory  account  of  our  fevers  anywhrre  to 
be  met  with.— TAs  Ckarlutom  Mtd.  Journal  and 
RevUw. 


BUCKLER  (T.  H.),  M.  D., 
Formerly  Physician  to  the  Baltimore  Almshouse  Inirmary,  &e. 

ON  THE  ETIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT  OP   FIBRO- 

BRONCHITIS  AND  RHEUMATIC  PNEUMONIA.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra 
cloth,    pp.  IdO. 

BOWMAN  (JOHN  E.),  M.  D. 

PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK   OF   MEDICAL   CHEMISTRY.     In  one  neat 

volume,  royal  12nio.,  with  numerous  illustrations,    pp.  288. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

INTRODUCTION    TO    PRACTICAL    CHEMISTRY,    INCLUDING   ANA- 

LVSIS.    With  numerous  illustratiooa.    In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.    pp.  350. 


BARLOW  (GEORQE  H.),  M.  D. 
A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

With  Notes  and  Additions  by  the  American  Editor.     In  one  octavo  volume.    {lu  press.) 

BEALE  (LIONEL   JOHN),  M.  R.  0.  S.,  &c. 
THE    LAWS   OF    HEALTH    IN   RELATION   TO    MIND   AND   BODY. 

A  Seriett  of  Letters  from  an  old  Practitioner  to  a  Patient.    In  one  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo., 
extra  clotti.    pp.  206. 

BLOOD  AND  URINE  (MANUALS  ON). 

BY  JOHN  WILLIAM  GRIFFITH,  G.  OWEN  REESE,   AND  ALFRED 

MARKWICK.    One  thick  volume,  royal  12iiio.,  extra  cloth,  with  plates,    pp.  460. 


BRODIE  (SIR  BENJAMIN  C),  M.  D.,  &c. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURGERY.     1  vol.  8vo.,  cloth.    850  pp. 

COLOMBAT  DE  LMSERE. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE    DISEASES   OF  FEMALES,  and  on  the  Special 

Hygiene  of  their  Sex.  Translated,  with  many  Notes  wid  Additions,  bv  C.  D.  Mbios,  M.  D. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  improved.  la  one  large  volume,  octavo,  witn  numerous  wood^cuia. 
pp.  T^. 

The  treatise  of  M.  Colombat  is  a  learned  and  la-  eaced  aad  very  erudite  translator  aad  editor,  Dr. 

borioos  commentary  no  these  diseases,  iadicatiag  Meiga,  it  presents,  pmbiibly,  tme  *tf  the  most  eom- 

very  COB  side  rnble  research,  great  accuracy  oijadg-  plete  aad  eomprehensive  urnrks  tm  the  saliject  we 

Bient,  and  no  inconsiderable  personal  ezperieace.  possess.— Istsrtcaii  Mtd.  Journal. 
With  the  copious  notes  and  additions  of  iu  experi- 


CURLINQ   (T.    B.),    F.  R.8., 

Surgeon  to  the  London  H(»spital,  &c. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS,  SPERMA- 
TIC CORD,  AND  SCROTUM.  Second  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  English  edi- 
tion.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  wilh  numerous  illustrations.     {At  Press  ) 

The  additions  of  the  author  will  lie  found  to  bring  this  work  oo  a  level  with  the  improvements  ol 
the  day,  and  to  maintain  its  reputation  as  the  standard  practical  treatise  oo  the  subjecU 


COPLAND  (JAMES),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  &e. 

OF  THE  CAUSES,  NATURE,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  PALSY  AN 

APOPLEXY,  and  of  the  Forms,  Seats,  Complications,  and  Morbid  Relations  of  Paralytic 
Apoplectic  Disea:>e8.    In  one  volume,  royal  I'Jmo.,  extra  cloth,    pp*  326. 


BLANCHARD  dc  LEA*S  MEDICAL 


BROWN   (ISAAC   BAKER), 

Surgeon* Accooehear  to  8t.  M«ry*t  HoapaUl,  Ac. 

ON  ROME  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  ADMITTING  OF  SURGICAL  TREAT- 

AlENT.     With  handsome  illiistrationp.     Onevol.  8vo.     (At  Press.) 

Publishing  in  the  '•  Medical  News  and  Library"  for  1S'')5.     See  preceding  {wge. 

Mr.  Brown  hns  rarned  for  himself  a  high  repota-    find  merit  the  careful  attention  of  cver^  ■nrgeoA- 
tiftn  in  the  operative  ireHtment  of  •nadry  diseases  ,  nccoucheur. — Association  Journal. 
and  injuries  ii>  which  females  are  pecolinrly  subject.  I      ,,,    .  !.•...••  i*      .1.-    v     i. 

We  c«n  truly  «iy  of  hi.  w<»rk  that  it  if>  an  importi.at  i  ,  W«  »«''^«  »!» »»"»fi.tion  in  recommeading  this  boo^ 
addition  U>  ol.stetricHl  literature.  The  operative  5<^»^!^  <'*^«^«/  atteaiion  of  all  aarge|.na  who  maka 
suggestions  and  t-ontri  vnnces  which  Mr.  Brown  d«-  female  complaints  a  part  of  their  study  and  practiea. 
scribes,  exhibit  much  practical  sagacity  and  skill,  1  —Oubttn  ^uarttrly  Journal. 

BENNETT   (J.    HUGHES),    M.  D.,    F.  R.  S.  E., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &e. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OP  PULMONARY  TUBERCU- 

LOSIS,  and  on  the  Local  Medication  of  Pharyngeal  aod  Laryngeal  Diseases  frequently  mi^tmkei 
for  or  a.>soi'ittted  with,  Phthi:^is.  in  one  hand»oiiie  octavo  volume,  with  beautiful  wood-cuu. 
pp.  130.     {Lately  Issued.) 

BILLING    (ARCHIBALD),  M.  D. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICLNE.     SecoDd  American,  from  the  Fifth  and 

Improved  London  edition.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  250  page«. 


BLAKI8TON    (PEYTON),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  &c. 

PRACTICAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON    CERTAIN    DISEASES    OP    THE 

CHEST,  and  on  the  Principles  of  Auscultation.    In  one  volume,  8vo.,  pp.  384. 


BURROWS   (GEORGE),  M.  D. 
ON  DISORDERS  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  CIRCULATION,  and  on  the  Con- 

nection  between  the  A  flections  of  the  Brain  and  Diii«a«eis  of  the  Heart.    In  one  9vo.  vol.,  with 
colored  plates,  pp.  "216, 

BUDD  (GEORGE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  King's  College,  Li>ndon. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER.     Second  American,  from  the  second  and 

enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  very  faandsome  octavo  volume,  with  lour  beautifolly  colored 
plates,  and  numerous  wood-cuts.     pp.  468.    New  edition.    (Lately  Issued.) 


The  full  dif?«*»t  we  have  given  of  the  new  matter 
introduced  into  ihe  preBent  volume,  is  evidence  of 
fche  value  <^e  place  on  it.  The  fact  that  the  profes- 
sion has  required  a  second  edition  of  a  monograph 
such  as  that  before  n»,  hears  honorable  testimony 
to  Its   usefulness.      For   many   years,  Dr.   Budd's 


work  must  be  the  authority  of  the  srreat  mass  of 
British  practitioners  on  the  hepatic  diseases  ;  and  it 
is  satisfactory  that  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by 
so  able  and  experienced  a  phvsician. — British 
Foreign  Medico-Chirurgital  Hevitw. 


BUSHNAN  (J.  S.),    M.  D. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANLMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  LIFE;  a  Popular 

Treatise  on  the  Functions  jind  Phenomena  of  Organic  Life.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Brief  Expo- 
f:iii«>n  (»f  the  great  departments  of  Human  Knowledge.  In  one  hand:»ome  royal  I*2iuo.  volume, 
with  over  one  hundred  illustrations,     pp.  '21H. 


pp. 

Though  cast  in  a  popular  form  and  manner,  this  work  1^  the  prwluction  of  a  man  of  8cien<»e,  and 
resents  its  subject   in   its   latest  dcvelopnient,  ba>ed  on  truly  scientific  and  accurate  principles. 
I  may  ihereloie  Ini  consulled  with  intele^l  by  those  who  wi^h  to  obtain  in  a  concise  form,  and  at 
a  very  low  prioe,  a  ^et^ume  of  the  present  state  of  animal  and  vegetable  physiology. 


r, 


BIRD  (GOLDING),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  &c. 

URINARY     DEPOSITS:     THEUi     DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,    AND 

TIIEKA  PEUTIUAL  INDICATIONS.    A  new  and  enlarged  American,  from  the  last  improved 
London  edition.    With  over  sixty  illustrations.     In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  pp.  3T2. 

The  new  e<liti«in  of  Dr.  Bird's  work,  though  not 
increased  in  fdze,  has  been  greatly  modified,  and 
much  of  it  rewritten.     It  now  presents,  in  a  com 


rtendious  (orm,  the  gist  <if  all  that  is  known  and  re- 
lable  in  this  department.  From  its  terse  style  and 
convenient  size,  it  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
student.  t«>  whom  we  curdialiy  commend  it. —  The 
Medical  Examiner. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  to  say  anything 
of  the  merits  of  this  well-known  Treatise,  which  so 
admirably  brings  into  practical  application  the  re- 


sults of  those  microscopical  and  chemical  researches 
regarding  the  physiology  and  pathob^y  of  the  uri- 
nar}-  secreti<m,  which  have  contributed  so  maeh  l« 
the  increase  of  our  diagnostic  powers,  and  10  the 
extension  and  satisfactory  employment  of  our  thera- 
peutic resources.  In  the  preparation  of  this  new 
edition  of  his  work,  it  is  oovious  that  Dr.  Goldiag 
Bird  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge 
(m  the  subject  it  embraces. —  The  BritUik  and  For$igm 
Medico- Ckirurgical  Retfieie. 


Vt  THK  SAMS  AUTHOR. 


ELEMENTS  OF  HATXTRMi  Y^\\ft%QV^Xs  \kvw^  «.  ^iL^rimental  Intro. 

duel  ion  to  the  PhyMcai  Sciences.    \\\v\«\TaXed  vjwYv  t«wVj  ^w«  VNxtA^t^  ^^^^A-^^vVb.  't\«»a.\te 
third  London  ediiion.     In  oue  ueaX  No\u\ftfc,  To>i%\  Yi\t«i.    ^'^^  «U, 


AND  SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


BARTLETT  (CLISHA),  M.  D., 

Profesaor  of  Materia  Medics  and  Medical  Jnrf aprndence  in  the  Coilafe  of  Physiciana  and 

Surgeons,  New  York. 

THE   HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OP  THE  FEVERS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    Third  edition,  reriaed  and  improved.    In  one  octavo  volume, 
of  six  hundred  pages,  beautifully  printed,  and  strongly  bound. 


The  masterly  and  elegnnt  treatise,  by  Dr.  Bartlett 
!a  invaluable  to  the  American  student  and  praeti* 
tioner. — Dr.  Holnut-s  Report  to  th»  A'al.  Med.  Auo- 
cULtion. 

We  regard  it,  from  the  examination  we  have  made 
of  it,  the  best  work  on  fevers  extant  in  our  langoage, 
and  as  such  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  medical 
public. — St.  Louis  MedietU mmd SurgiceU  JoumeU. 

Take  it  altogether,  it  is  the  most  complete  history 
of  oar  fevers  which  has  yet  been  published,  and 
every  prnctitioner  should  avail  himself  of  its  eon* 
tentM.—Tk€  Wesum  Lemut, 


Of  the  value  and  importance  of  soeb  a  work,  It  is 
■eedless  here  to  speak ;  the  profession  of  the  United 
States  owe  much  to  the  author  for  the  very  able 
volume  which  he  has  presented  to  them,  and  tor  the 
careful  and  judicious  manner  in  which  he  hasexe> 
cuted  his  task.  No  one  volume  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  contains  so  complete  a  history  of  our 
fevers  as  this.  To  l)r.  Bartlett  we  owe  our  best 
thanks  for  the  very  able  volume  he  has  given  us,  as 
embodying  eertuinly  the  most  complete,  methodical, 
and  satisfactory  account  of  our  fevers  any whrre  to 
be  met  with.-^r4<  Ckurltstom  Med.  Journal  aud 
Review. 


BUCKLER  (T.  H.),  M.  D., 

Formerly  Physician  to  the  Baltimore  Almshouse  Infirmary,  &e. 

ON  THE  ETIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT  OP   FIBRO- 

BRONCHITIS  AND  RHEUMATIC  PNEUMONIA.    In  one  handsome  ocUvo  volume,  extra 
cloth,    pp.  IdO. 

BOWMAN  (JOHN  E.),  M.  D. 

PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK   OF   MEDICAL   CHEMISTRY.     In  one  neat 

Toluine,  royal  12nio.,  with  numerous  illustrations,    pp.  288. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

INTRODUCTION    TO    PRACTICAL    CHEMISTRY,    INCLUDING   ANA- 

L  ViSlS.    With  numerous  illustrations.    In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.    pp.  350. 


BARLOW  (GEORQE  HJ,  M.  D. 
A  MANUAL  OP  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

With  Notes  and  Additions  by  the  American  Editor.    In  one  octavo  volume.    {lu  press.) 

BEALE  (LIONEL   JOHN),  M.  R.  0.  S.,  &c. 
THE    LAWS   OF    HEALTH    IN    RELATION   TO    MIND   AND   BODY. 

A  Series  of  Letter:*  from  an  old  Practitioner  to  a  Patient.    In  one  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo., 
extra  clotfi.    pp.  21)6. 

BLOOD  AND  URINE  (MANUALS  ON). 

BY  JOHN  WILLIAM  GRIFFITH,  O.  OWEN  REESE,   AND  ALFRED 

MARK  WICK.    One  thick  volume,  royal  12nio.,  extra  cloth,  with  plates,    pp.  460. 


BRODIE  (SIR  BENJAMIN  O.),  M.  D.,  &c. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURGERY.     1  vol.  8vo.,  cloth.    850  pp. 


COLOMBAT  DE  L'ISERE. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE    DISEASES   OF   FEMALES,  and  on  the  Special 

Hysriene  of  their  Sex.  Translated,  with  many  Notes  and  Additions,  by  C.  D.  Meigs,  M.  D. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  improved.  la  one  large  volume,  octavo,  witn  numerous  wood-cuta. 
pp.  7*20. 


The  treatlM  of  M.  Colombat  is  a  learned  and  la- 
boritHis  commentary  no  these  diseases,  indicatiag 
very  coasidernble  research,  great  accuracy  of  jodg- 
Bsent,  and  no  inconsiderable  personal  experieace. 
With  the  copiuas  notea  and  additions  of  its  experi- 


enced  aad  very  erudite  translator  aad  editor.  Dr. 
Meigs,  it  presents,  probably,  ime  *tf  the  most  com- 
plete  and  comprehensive  urnrks  on  the  subject  we 
possesa.— ^ivMrtcca  Med.  Journal. 


CURLING   (T.    B.),    F.  R.S., 

Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital,  &c. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS,  SPERMA- 
TIC CORD,  AND  SCROTUM.  Second  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  Engii^h  edi- 
tion.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  numerous  illustrations.     {At  Press) 

The  additions  of  the  author  will  lie  found  to  bring  this  work  on  a  level  with  the  improvements  ol 
the  dny,  and  to  maintain  its  reputation  as  the  standard  practical  treatise  oo  the  eubjecU 


COPLAND  (JAMES),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  &e. 

OF  THE  CAUSES,  NATURE,  AND  TREATNlEWt  0«   ^k\Sl    KSC^ 

APOPLEXY,  uid  of  the  Forms,  Seals,  Complication*,  «aOl  NloY\>\d  Yjfc\%.\:vacA  ^V'^^anJ^'iSv^  %sA. 
Apoplectic  Disea^B.    la  one  volume,  royal  l'2mO.,  exlT%  c\ovVl.    v^.  ^£tft. 


6  BLANCUAED  ic  LEA'S   MEDICAL 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM   B.),  M.  D.,  F.  A.  S.,  &c., 

P^xaniiner  in  Phyaiolof^y  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  London. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  applicatioDs  to 

Psyeholi>gry,  Patholc»y»  Therapeutics,  Hygiene,  and  E4>ren«»ic  Medicine.  A  new  American,  from 
the  la^t  and  revi^ed  London  edition.  With  about  three  hundred  illustrations.  Edited,  with  addi- 
tion>,  by  Francis  Gitrney  Smith,  M.  D.,  Profensor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  College,  &:c.  In  one  very  large  and  beautiful  octavo  volume,  of  about  one  thousand 
large  (>uge»,  handsomely  printed  and  strongly  bound  in  leatlier,  with  raided  bands.  {Lat&lylssttsd.) 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  science  in  our  |  The  be«t  text-book  in  the  language  on  this  ex- 
language— ilrn.  Mtd.  Journal.  tensive  subject.— Lo«Jo«  Med.  Time*. 

The  most  complete  exposition  of  physiology  which  !  A  compile  0;clopaBdia  of  this  branch  of  Miienre. 
any  laniruatfe  can  nt  present  give.— Brit,  and  For.    —'^-  *•<««««•  ^ime*. 

Med.-Chirurg.  Hevitw.  I     The  standard  of  authority  on  physiological  sab- 

'  jects.  *  *  *  In  the  present  edition,  to  particulnrize 

We  have  thus  adverted  to  some  of  the  leading  the  nlterntions  and  additions  which  have  been  made, 
'^additirmn  and  nltcrations,"  which  have  been  in-  .  would  require  a  review  of  the  whole  work,  since 
troduced  I'v  the  author  into  this  edition  of  his  phy-  scarcely  a  subject  has  not  been  revised  and  altered. 
Mology.  These  will  be  fouml,  however,  very  far  to  added  to,  or  entirely  remodelled  to  adapt  it  to  the 
exceeii  the  ordinary  limits  of  a  new  edition,  *' the  i  present  state  of  the  science.— CAar<«JtoiiJfcd.yo«ni. 
old  nmteriiils  having  been  inc«»rnoratcd  with  the  I  Any  reader  who  desires  a  treatise  on  physiology 
new,  rather  thnn  the  new  with    he  old."    It  now  ,  }^^,   i,i„,,g,f  entirely  safe  in  order  ng  this  -- 

certainly  presents  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  i  Weltem  Mtd.  and  Surg,  ioumal.  ^ 

subject  within  the  reach  of  the  American  reader;  .  »  -    ,     „ , 

nnd  while,  f<»r  uvailaliility  as  a  text-book,  we  may  ■  From  this  hasty  and  imperfect  allusion  it  will  he 
perhaps  regret  its  growth  in  bulk,  we  are  sure  that  I  •««•»  by  oar  readers  that  the  alterations  and  nddi- 
the  student  of  physiology  will  feci  the  iinp«.S8ibility  t»on«  t«  this  edition  render  it  almost  a  new  work— 
of  presenting  a  thorough  digest  of  the  facts  of  the  and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  it  is  one  «»f  the 
science  within  a  iiu»re  limited  compass.— itf«dtca^  best  summaries  of  the  existing  facts  of  physiological 
Ezaminer.  science  witltin  the  rench  of  the  English  student  and 

'  physician. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicitu. 

The  greatest  the  most  reliable,  and  the  best  book  ^he  profession  of  this  conntry.  and  perhaps  also 
on  the  subject  which  we  know  of  in  the  English  ,  ^f  Europe,  have  anxiously  and  for  some  time  awaited 
language.— 6r<rAo.sro/><.  j  ^^^  announcement  of  this  new  edition  of  Carpenter's 

The  most  complete  work  now  extant  in  our  Ian-  Human  Physiology.  His  former  editions  have  for 
guage— .V.  O.  Med.  KeKtsttr.  "?"">'  years  been  almost  the  only  text- book  on  Phy- 

'^     ^  :  siology  m  all  our  medical  schools,  nnd  itscircala- 

The  changes  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  an  ex-  tion  amoii)^  the  profession  has  been  unsurpassed  by 
tended  notice  in  this  place.  At  every  point  where  any  work  in  any  department  of  medical  SQience. 
the  recent  diligent  labors  of  organic  chemists  and  .  ft  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  speak  of  this 
micntgraphers  have  furnished  interesting  and  valu-  I  work  as  its  merits  would  justify.  The  mere  on- 
able  tacts,  they  have  been  appropriated,  and  no  pains  nouncement  of  its  appearance  will  afford  the  highrst 
have  been  spared,  in  so  incorporating  and  arranging  pleasure  to  every  student  of  Physiol«>gy,  while  its 
them  that  the  work  nmy  ci>nstitute  one  harmonious  perusal  will  be  of  infinite  service  in  advancing 
uynienx— Southern  Mtd.  and  Hurg.  Journal.  '  physiological  science. — Ohio  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouru. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.     (Now  Ready.) 

PRLVCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE   PHYSIOLOGY.     New  American,  from 

the  Fourth  and  Revi>od  London  edition.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  over 
three  hundred  bt^auliful  illu.«»trution8.     pp.  7.32. 

The  deluy  which  ha*  existed  in  the  apptnirance  of  this*  work  has  been  caused  by  the  very  thorough 
reviMoii  and  remodelling  which  it  has  undergone  at  the  hand-*  of  the  author,  and  the  large  number 
of  new  ilIu>trationr?  whicii  have  been  prepared  for  it.  Ii  will,  therefore,  be  found  almoi^t  a  new 
work,  and  liilly  uj>  to  the  day  in  every  department  of  the  subject,  rendering  it  a  reliable  text-lxH)k 
for  ali  >ludents  eiifjsiged  in  llii>  brunch  of  .^'oieiice.  Every  eHort  has  lieen  made  to  render  its  tvpi)- 
graph.cal  fiiii>h  and  mechanical  execution  worthy  of  its  exulted  reputation,  and  creditable  to  the 
mechaiiKuI  arts  of  lhi>  country. 

This  book  shoukl  not  only  l)e  read  but  thoroughly  i  no  man,  we  believe,  could  have  brought  to  so  snc- 
studie.'l  by  every  member  of  the  profession.  IVione  I  cessful  an  issue  as  Dr.  Carpenter,  li  requireil  i"(.r 
nre  ti»o  wise  <»r  old,  to  be  benefited  thereby.  But  i  its  production  a  physiologist  at  (mce  deeply  read  in 
especially  to  the  younger  class  woubl  we  cordiuUv  |  the  labors  of  others  capable  of  taking  a* general, 
commend  it  as  best  fined  of  any  work  in  the  English  critical,  and  unprejudiced  view  of  those  labors  and 
language  to  qualify  tliem  for  the  reception  and  com-  of  combining  the  varied,  heterogeneous  materials  at 
prehri:Ki<m  ot  those  truths  which  nre  dailv  being  de-  his  disposal,  so  as  to  form  an  harmonious  whole, 
velopcil  in  physiology. — Mtdical  CoumeUor.  We  feel  thai  this  abstract  can  give  the  reader  a  very 

Without  pretenHing  to  it,  it  is  an  Encyclopedia  of  imperfect  idea  of  the  fulness  of  this  work,  nnd  no 
the  fubjf'ct,  aocur«te'an«l  ciunplete  in  all  respects—  '*'*=*  *^^  »^*  unity,  of  the  admirable  mnnner  in  which 
a  trutluul  reflection  of  the  advanced  state  at  which  »naterial  has  been  brought,  from  the  most  various 
the  scirnce  has  now  arrived.— I^uMin  Q«arrtr/y  '  »'^"f<^<^*. '«  conduce  to  it*  completeness,  of  the  lucid- 
Journol  nf  M'.dical  Science.  it}'  *^f  t'«e  reasoning  it  conMins,  or  of  the  clearness 

.  .     I    ..         a       ..     -u     •     •»     ir  r    .    1-        Of  language  in  which  the  whole  is  clothcd.     Not  the 

A  in.U  •"•'7'fi<'">j^'"fJr-'J 'Jf'^J^^^  P*^'^^*^'  P»»y-  I  professio,?  onlv,  but  the  scientific  world  at  Uree. 
siolopicul  study .-/i«n;;.nff  s  Abstract.  I  |„„g^  f^^,  ^^^^y^,  indebted  to  Dr.  Carpenter  for  this 

This  work  stands  without  its  fellow.  It  is  one  i  great  work.  It  must,  indeed,  add  largely  even  to 
few  men  in  Europecould  have  undertaken;  it  is  one    his  high  reputation. — Medical  Time  $. 

BY  THE  SA.ME  AUTHOR.      (Frcparuig'.) 

PRIXriPLES  OF    GENERAL    PHYSIOLOGY,    INCLUDING    ORGANIC 

(^HEMISTRY  ANT)  HISTOLOGY.  With  a  General  Sketch  of  the  Vegetable  and  Animal 
KiDgtlom.     In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  several  hundred  illustrations. 

T/ie  ^tj!)i(Tt  of  geueral  p\n>\o\»;>^v  \\3k.vu\^be<iu  omitted  in  the  last  edition  of  the  author's  *'Cora- 
paratjv'c*  I^hy^ioUrory,"  he  ha*  \u\derv»Vieiv  Vo  v^e.Voi\^  wNo\\iKv^N<\xSR^  sbmll  present  it  more  tho- 
rough!) and  fully  iliau  has?  yel  been  aUempXc^^^^x^-^'Vvv^LVmvjXs^^^^t^^^^jb  ^s\.\s^x^^Millo^ 
his  other  works. 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  O.,  F.  R.  8., 

Examiner  in  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  London. 

ELEMENTS  (OR  MANUAL)  OP  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  PHYSIO- 

LOGICAL  AN  ATOM  v.    Second  American,  from  a  new  and  revised  London  edition.    With 
one  hundred  and  ninety  illustrations.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,    pp.  566. 

In  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  its  title  was  altered  from  that  ot  the  London  volume, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  word  "Elements''  for  that  of  "  Manual,"  and  with  the  author's  sanction 
toe  title  of  <*  Elements"  is  still  retained  as  being  more  expressive  of  the  scope  of  the  treatise. 


To  say  that  it  is  the  best  manual  of  Physioloj^y 
BOW  before  the  public^  would  not  do  sufhcient  justice 
to  the  authur. — Buffalo  Mtdieal  Journal, 

In  his  former  works  it  would  seem  that  he  had 
exhausted  the  subject  of  Physiology.  In  the  present, 
he  gives  the  essence,  us  it  were,  of  the  whole. — N.  Y. 
Journal  of  Medicine. 

Th(Me  who  have  occasion  for  an  elementary  trea- 
tiae  on  Physiology,  cannot  do  better  than  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  manual  uf  Dr.  Carpenter. — Medical 
Bxtuttiner. 


The  best  and  most  complete  exp<)s6  of  modern 
Physiology,  m  one  volume,  extant  in  the  English 
langunge. — St.  Louis  Medical  Journal. 

With  such  an  aid  in  his  hand,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  ignorance  often  displayed  respectmg  the  sub- 
jects  of  which  it  treats.  From  its  unpretending^  di- 
mensions, it  may  not  be  so  esteemed  by  those  anxious 
to  make  a  parade  of  their  erudition;  but  whoever 
masters  its  contents  will  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
his  physiological  acquirements.  The  illastrnticms 
are  well  selected  and  finely  executed .—i)w6{m  M*d. 
Press. 


BY  THK  SAMK   AUTHOR.      {In  PvMS.) 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.     In  one  handsome  volume, 

with  several  hundred  beautiful  illustrations. 

Various  literary  engagements  have  delayed  the  author *s  progress  with  this  long  expected  work. 
It  is  now,  however,  in  an  advanced  stale  of  preparation,  and  may  be  expected  in  a  lew  m(Nith«. 
The  importance  which  the  microscope  has  assumed  within  the  last  few  years,  both  as  a  guide  to 
(he  practicing  physician  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the  progress  of  his'science,  and  as  an  indi>- 
pensable  assistant  to  the  physiological  and  pathological  observer,  has  caused  the  want  to  be  severely 
Ictt  of  a  volume  which  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  learner  and  a  book  of  reference  to  the  more 
advanced  student.  This  want  Dr.  Carpenter  has  endeavored  to  supply  in  the  present  volume,  ilis 
great  practical  familiarity  with  the  instrument  and  all  its  uses,  and  his  acknowledged  ability  a"  a 
teacher,  are  a  sulficient  guarantee  that  the  work  will  prove  in  every  way  admirably  adapted  to  its 
purpose,  and  superior  to  any  as  yet  presented  to  the  scientific  world. 

BT  THB  SAME   ATTTHOR. 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE.    New  edition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  Condie,  M.  D.,  and  explanations  of 
fcientifio  words.     In  one  neat  i2mo.  volume,    pp.  178.     {Jiisi  Issued.) 


CHELIU8  (J.  M.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Ac. 


A  SYSTEM  OF  SUROERY.     Translated  from  the  German,  and  accompanied 

with  additional  Notes  and  References,  by  John  F.  Soitth.    Complete  in  three  very  large  octavo 
volumes,  of  nearly  2200  pages,  strongly  bound,  with  raised  bands  and  double  titles. 

We  dn  not  hesitate  to  pronoaace  it  the  best  and 
Boat  comprehensive  system  of  modern  surgery  with 
which  weareaequamted. — Medico-Ckimrgical  Re- 


TteW. 


The  fullest  and  ablest  digest  extant  of  all  that  re^ 


lates  to  the  present  advanced  state  of  surgical  pa- 
thology.— American  Mfdical  Journal. 


The  most  learned  and  complete  systematic  treatise 
now  extant.-  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 


CLYMEFl  (MEREDITH),  M.  D.,  Slo, 

FEVERS;    THEIR    DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,    AND    TREATMENT. 

Prepared  and  Edited,  with  large  Additions,  from  the  Essays  on  Fever  in  Tweedie*s  Library  of 
Practical  Medicine.     In  one  octavo  volume,  oi  600  pages. 


CHFIISTISON  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  S.  E.,  8lc. 
A  DISPENSATORY;  or.  Commentary  on  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  States;  comprising  the  Natural  History,  Description,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Ac- 
tion>.  Uses,  and  Doses  of  the  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Second  edition,  revised  and  im* 
proved,  with  a  Supplement  containing  the  most  important  New  Remedies.  With  copious  Addi- 
tions, and  two  hundred  and  thirteen  large  woo<l-engraving4.  By  K.  Eqlesfku)  Griffith,  M.  D. 
In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  1000  pages. 

It  it  not  nee<trul  that  wi  should  eompHre  it  with  i  There  is  not  in  mny  language  a  more  complete  and 
the  other  pharmacdpocias  extant,  which  enjoy  iind  I  perfect  Treatise. — N.  Y.  Annalist. 
merit  llie  confidence  of  the  profession:  it  is  enough  |  ,„  conclusion,  we  need  scarcely  ny  that  we 
U>  say  that  it  appears  to  us  us  perfect  as  a  Dispenwi-  j  .trongly  recommend  this  work  to  all  classes  of  oir 
tory,  in  the  present  state  of  pharinaceutical  science,  readeTs!  Asa  Dispensatory  and  commentary  ,w The 
could  be  made.  If  i  U.mits  any  details  pertaining  to  |  ph^^.g^j  j^s  unrivalled  in  thVEnklShor 
this  branch  of  knowlidge  which  the  student  has  a  i  anvotherlaneuie.— 7AjI>MWt«Oiafr/*r/«X«rl.V 

rtm\%t  til  «.«n<.«.(  in  .iioh  °  worlf.  wmfcMft^mm  th«  nmi..  i  *"'  «"»"  language.— iaS  i/l»Oit«  V*«"«'»l' •'»•»'»«*• 

We  eameatly  recommend  Dr.  ChtUti»nci?%  ^x%> 


nght  to  expect  in  such  a  work,  we  confess  the  omis- 
•ioa  hat  eaeaped  oar  scrutiny.  We  cordially  recom- 
mend this  work  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  in  need 

of  a  Ditprnantory.    They  cannot  make  choice  of  a  , , _, , , , 

better.— mestem  Jemm.  •/ Medicine  and  Smrgerf.        %\«o.— BritUk  and  FoT«ic«^  U*A\^«X  VL««U!« 
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CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),    M.  D.,  M.  A.  I.  A.,   &c. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN;  including  those  of  Pregnanoy  and  Child- 
bed. A  new  American  edition,  revisied  by  the  Author.  With  Notes  and  Additions,  by  D  Fkan- 
cis  CoNDiB,  M.  D.,  author  of  *'  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children."  lo  one  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  wood-cuts,  pp.  684.     (Just  Issued.) 


Wc  now  regrrtl'ully  take  Icovc  of  Dr.  Churchill's 
book.  Had  our  typogniphicul  limits  permitted,  we 
•hould  gladly  have  borrowed  more  from  its  richly 
•tored  puges.  In  ctmrluBion,  we  henrtily  recom- 
mend it  to  the  profcKMion,  nnd  would  at  the  Mime 
time  express  our  firm  conviction  that  it  will  not  only 
add  tu  the  reputation  of  its  author,  but  will  prove  a 
work  of  great  and  extensive  utility  to  obstetric 
practitioners.— JDmA/m  Medical  Pre»s. 

Former  editions  of  this  work  have  been  noticed  in 

Previous  numbers  of  the  Journal.  The  sentiments  of 
iffh  commendation  expressed  in  those  notices,  have 
only  to  be  repented  in  this;  not  from  the  fact  that 
the  profcssifm  at  large  are  not  aware  of  the  high 
merits  which  this  work  really  possesses,  but  from  a 
desire  to  see  the  principles  and  doctrines  therein 
contained  more  generally  recognized,  and  more  uni- 
Yersally  carried  out  in  practice. — N.  Y.  Journal  of 
Medicine. 

We  know  of  no  author  who  deserves  that  appro- 
bation, on  '*  the  diseases  of  females,'*  to  the  same 
extent  that  Dr.  Churchill  does.  His,  indeed,  is  the 
«»nlv  thorough  treatise  we  know  of  tm  the  subject; 
aad  it  may  be  commended  to  practitioners  and  stu- 
dents as  a  masterpiece  in  its  particular  department. 
The  former  editions  of  this  work  have  been  com- 
mended strongly  in  this  journal,  and  they  have  won 
their  way  to  an  extended,  and  a  well-deserved  popu- 


larity. This  fifth  edition,  before  as.  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  maintain  Dr.  Churchill's  high  repatatioo. 
It  was  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author,  for  his 
American  publishers,  and  it  seems  to  as  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  species  of  desirable  inforrontinn  on  its 
subjects  that  may  not  l>e  found  in  this  work.— >rA« 
Western  Journal  qf  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

We  are  gratified  to  anmniDce  a  new  aad  revised 
edition  of  Dr.  Charchill's  valuable  work  on  the  dis- 
eases of  females  We  have  ever  regarded  it  as  one 
of  the  very  best  works  on  the  sobjects  embraced 
within  its  scope,  in  the  English  language;  aad  the 
present  edition,  enlarged  and  revised  by  the  author, 
renders  it  still  more  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the 
profession.  The  valuable  notes  of  Prof.  Huston 
have  been  retained,  and  contribute,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, to  enhance  tne  value  of  the  work.  It  is  a 
source  of  congratulation  that  the  publishers  have 
permitted  the  author  to  be,  in  this  instance,  his 
own  editor,  thus  securing  all  the  revision  whieh 
an  author  alone  is  capable  of  nmklag. — Tks  Western 
Lancet. 

Asa  comprehensive  manual  for  students,  or  a 
work  of  reference  for  practitioners,  we  only  speak 
with  common  justice  when  we  say  that  it  surpasses 
any  other  that  has  ever  issued  on  the  same  sab- 
ject  from  the  British  press. — Tke  Dublin  Que^rterif 
Journal. 


DICKSON   (S.    H.),    M.  D., 

Professor  of  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MEDICINE;   a  Compendious  View  of  Pathology  and  Thcra- 

j>eiitic<,  or  the  History  and  Treatment  of  Di^eases.     In  oue  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume 
of  nearly  800  pag^s      (Now  Ready.) 

As  a  text-  book  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  for  the  student,  and  as  a  condensed  work  of  reference 
for  the  practiiioiier.  this  volume  will  have  strong  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  American  profession. 
Few  phyjiicians  have  had  wider  opportunities,  than  the  author,  (or  observation  and  experience,  and 
few  perhaps  have  used  them  l)elter.  As  the  result  of  a  life  of  study  and  practice,  therefore,  the 
present  volume  will  doubtless  be  received  with  the  welcome  it  deserves. 

From  tJie  Preface. 
The  present  volume  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  young  men  who  have  engaged  in  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, to  physician*  who  have  recently  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  practice,  and  lo  my  lellow 
professors  tjflhe  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  private  instructors  who  have  fell  theditliculty  of  com- 
municuting  to  the  two  first  classes  the  knowledge  which  they  arc  earnestly  seeking  to  acquire. 
Having  l)een  a  teacher  of  medicine  for  thirty  years,  and  a  student  more  than  forty,  I  must  have 
accumulated  some  experience  in  both  characters.  I  have  prepared  and  printed  for  those  in  attend- 
ance on  my  lectures  many  successive  manuals  or  Icxt-boolcs.  I  have  also  written  and  published 
several  volumes  on  medical  subjects  in  general.  The  following  pages  arc  the  result  of  a  careful 
collation  oi  all  that  has  been  esteemed  valuable  in  both,  with  such  matter  as  continued  !»ludy  and 
enlarged  experience  has  enabled  me  lo  add. 


DEWEES   (W.    P.),   M.D.,    &c. 
A   COMPREHENSIVE   SYSTEM  OF   MIDWIFERY.     Dlustrated   by  occa- 

sional  Ca.ses  and  many  Engravings.     Twelrth  edition,  with  the  Author's  last  Improvements  and 
Corrections.     In  one  octavo  volume,  of  600  pages.     (Just  Issued.) 

BY   THE  SAME   AUTHOR. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF 

CHILDREN.     Tenth  edition.    In  one  volume,  octavo,  548  pages.     (Just  Issued.) 

BY   THE  SAME   AUTHOR. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE   DISEASES  OF   FEMALES.    Tenth   edition.     In 

one  volume,  octavo,  532  pages,  with  plates.     (Just  Issued.) 


DANA   (JAMES     D). 
ZOOPHYTES  AND  CORALS.     In  one  volume,  imperial  quarto,  extra  cloth, 

with  wood-cuts.     Also,  AN  ATLAS,  in  one  volume,  imperial  folio,  with  sixty  one  magnificent 
plates,  colored  after  nature.     Bound  in  half  morocco. 


DE    LA    BECHE   (SIR   HENRY    T.),   F.  R.  8.,  &c. 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER.    In  one  very  large  and  handBome  octa\o 

vo/ume,  of  700  pages.    'Wiih  over  lVLT«e\i>uv4t«^^c>Qdr^\v\%.    vJLau^^  Issued,) 
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DAUITT  (ROBERT),  M.R.  C.  S.,  Sec. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY.    A  new 

American,  from  the  improved  London  edition.  Edited  by  F.  W.  Sargent.  M.  D.,  author  of 
«  Minor  Surgery/*  drc.  Illustrated  with  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  wood-engravings.  In 
one  very  handsomely  printed  octavo  volume,  of  576  large  pages. 


Dr.  Druitt's  researches  into  the  literature  of  his 
subject  have  been  not  only  extensive',  but  well  di- 
rected; the  most  discordant  authors  are  fairly  and 
impartially  quoted,  and,  while  due  credit  is  given 
to  each,  their  respective  merits  are  weighed  with 
an  unprejudiced  bond.  The  grain  of  wheat  is  pre- 
served, and  the  chafl*  is  unmercifully  stripped  o([. 
The  arraogement  is  simple  and  philosophical,  and 
the  stvle,  though  clear  and  interesting,  is  so  precise, 
that  the  book  contains  more  information  condensed 
into  a  few  words  than  anv  other  surgical  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. — London  Medical  Tinus 
mtui  GazetUf  February  18, 1854. 

No  work,  in  our  opinion,  equals  it  in  presenting 
■o  much  valuable  surffical  matter  in  so  small  a 
compass. — St.  Louis  med.  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Druitt's  Surgery  is  too  well  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can medical  professicm  to  require  its  announcement 
anywhere.  Probably  no  work  of  the  kind  has  ever 
been  more  cordially  received  and  extensively  circu- 
lated than  this.  The  fact  that  it  comprehends  in  a 
comparatively  small  compau,  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  theoretical  and  practical  Surgery — that  it 
is  found  to  contain  reliable  and  authentic  informa- 
tion on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  nearly  all  surgi- 
cal affections — is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  liberal 
gatronage  it  has  obtained.  Tlie  editor.  Dr.  P.  W. 
arrent,  has  contributed  much  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  work,  by  such  American  improvements  as  are 
calculated  more  perfectly  to  adapt  it  to  our  own 
views  and  practice  in  this  country.  It  abounds 
everywhere  with  spirited  and  life-like  illustrations, 
which  to  the  young  surgeon,  especially,  are  of  no 
minor  consideration.  Every  medical  man  frequently 
needs  ^ust  such  a  work  as  this,  for  immediate  refe- 
rence in  moments  of  sudden  emergency,  when  he  has 
not  time  to  consult  more  elaborate  treatises.— r4s 
Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

The  author  has  evidently  ransacked  every  stand- 
ard treatise  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  all  that 


is  really  practically  useful  at  the  bedside  will  be 
found  in  a  form  at  once  clear,  distinct,  and  interest- 
ing.— Edinburgh  Mont  hi  jf  Medical  Journal. 

Druitt*s  work,  condensed,  systematic,  lucid,  and 
practical  as  it  is,  beyond  roost  works  on  Surgery 
accessible  to  the  American  student,  has  had  much 
currency  in  this  country,  and  under  its  present  au- 
spices promises  to  rise  to  yet  higher  favor. — Th4 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  most  accurate  and  ample  resume  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Surgery  that  we  are  acquainted  with. — 
Dublin  Medical  Journal. 

A  better  book  bn  the  principles  and  practice  of 
8urgery  as  now  understood  in  England  and  America, 
has  not  been  ^iven  to  the  profession. — Boston  Medi' 
cal  and  Surgtcal  Journal. 

An  unsurpassable  compendium,  not  only  of  Sur- 
gical, but  of  Medical  Practice. — London  Medical 
Oaxetts. 

This  work  merits  our  warmest  commendations, 
and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  voung  surgeons  as 
an  admirable  digest  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
modern  Surgery. — Medical  Gaxette. 

It  maybe  said  with  truth  that  the  work  of  Mr. 
Druitt  aflfords  a  complete,  though  brief  and  con- 
densed view,  of  the  entire  field  of  modern  surgery. 
We  know  of  no  work  on  the  same  subject  having  the 
appearance  of  a  manual,  which  includes  so  many 
topics  of  interest  to  the  surgeon  ;  and  the  terse  man- 
ner in  which  each  has  been  treated  evinces  a  most 
enviable  quality  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
who  seems  to  nave  an  innate  power  of  searching 
out  and  grasping  the  leading  facts  and  features  of 
the  most  elaborate  productions  of  the  pen.  It  is  a 
useful  handbook  for  the  practitioner,  and  we  should 
deem  a  teacher  of  surgery  unpardonable  who  did  not 
recommend  it  to  his  pupils.  In  our  own  opinion,  it 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student. — 
Provincial  Medical  a$id  Surgical  JoumeU. 


DUNGLISON,   FORBES,  TWEEDIE,   AND  CONOLLY. 
THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising  Treatises  on 

the  Nature  and  Treatment  ofDisea^^,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeuticf*,  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c.  &€.  in  four  large  super  ro^netl  octavo  volumes,  of 
3254  double-columned  pages,  strongly  and  handsomely  bound. 

*^*  This  work  contains  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighteen  distinct  treatises,  contributed  by 
sixty-eight  distinguished  physicians. 

unquestionably  one  of  very  ^reat  value  to  the  prac- 
titioner. This  estimnte  of  it  has  not  been  formed 
from  a  hasty  examination,  but  after  an  intimate  ac- 

3 naintance  derived  from  frequent  consultation  of  it 
uring  the  past  nine  or  ten  years.  The  editors  are 
practitioners  of  established  reputation,  and  the  list 
of  contributors  embraces  many  of  the  most  eminent 

rirofessors  and  teachers  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dub- 
in,  and  Glasgow.  It  is,  indeed,  the  great  merit  of 
this  work  that  the  principal  articles  have  been  fur- 
nishefl  by  practitioners  who  have  not  only  devot^ 
especial  attention  to  the  diseases  about  which  they 
hnve  written,  but  have  also  enjoyed  opportunities 
for  an  extensive  practical  acquaintance  with  them, 
and  whose  reputation  carries  the  assurance  of  their 
competenc]^  justly  to  appreciate  the  opinions  of 
others,  while  it  stamps  their  own  doctrines  with 
high  and  just  authority. — American  Medici  Joum, 


The  moit  complete  work  on  Practical  Medicine 
extant;  or,  at  least,  in  our  language.— J^a/f'a/o 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

For  reference,  it  is  above  all  price  to  every  prac- 
titioner.— Western  Lancet. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  medical  publications  of 
the  day — as  a  work  of  reference  It  is  invaluable. — 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surge rf. 

It  has  been  to  us,  both  as  learner  and  teacher,  a 
work  for  ready  and  frequent  reference,  one  in  which 
modern  English  medicine  is  exhibit^  in  the  most 
advantageous  light. — Medical  Examiner. 

We  rejoice  that  this  work  is  to  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  it  being  I 


DUNQLISON    (ROBLEY),    M.  D.. 

Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Jeflerstm  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

HUMAN  HEALTH;  or,  the  Influence  of  Atmosphere  and  Locality,  Change  of 
Air  and  Climate,  Seosons,  Pood,  Clothing,  Bathing,  Exercise,  Sleep,  dec.  &c.,  on  Healthy  Man ; 
constituting  Elements  of  Hygiene.  Second  edition,  with  many  modifications  and  additions.  In 
one  octavo  volume,  of  4d4  pages. 
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DUNQLI80N    (ROBLEY),    M.  D., 

Profesinr  of  Initiiutei  of  Medicine  in  the  JeflTerion  Medieal  College,  Philadelphia. 

MEDICAL  LEXICON;   a  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science,  containin<;  a  concise 

£xi 
V 

N" 

and  DiHelic  Prepurat ions,  etc.  Twelfth  edition,  revised.  In  one  very  thick  octavo  volume,  ol 

over  nine  hundred  large  double-columned  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands. 

(.///.*/  Issued.) 

Every  i*ucee!«i«ive  edition  of  this  work  bears  the  mark»  of  the  indui^try  of  the  author,  and  of  his 
deternii'nntion  \o  keep  it  fully  on  a  level  with  ihe  most  advanced  state  of  medical  science.  Thus 
nearly  fifteen  TiiorsAnD  words  have  been  added  to  it  within  the  laM  few  vears.  As  a  complete 
Medii-al  biclionary,  iheref«)re,  embracing  over  FIFTY  THOUSAND  DEFINITIONS,  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  ^cien(•e,  it  is  presented  as  meriting  a  continuance  of  the  ^reat  favor  and  popularity 
whieh  hove  carried  it,  within  no  very  long  ^pace  of  time,  to  a  twelHh  edition. 

Every  precaution  has  been  taken  m  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume,  to  render  its  mecha- 
nical execution  and  tvpogrBphical  accuracy  worthy  of  its  extended  reputation  and  universal  use. 
The  very  extensive  aciJition«>  have  been  accommodated,  without  materially  increasing  the  bulk  oi 
the  volume  by  the  employment  of  a  small  but  exceedingly  clear  type,  cast  for  thi>  purpose.  The 
presi^  bus  been  watched  with  great  care,  and  every  effort  used  to  insure  the  verbal  accuracy  so  ne- 
cesfiary  to  a  work  of  this  nature.  The  whole  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper;  and,  while  thus  exhi- 
biting in  every  re>pect  so  great  an  improvement  over  former  issues,  it  is  presented  at  the  original 
exceedingly  low  price. 

We  Wflcome  it  cordially ;  it  in «nn'lmimble  work,  '  renders  to  lli  peculiar  merits;  and  we  need  do 
nnii  in<lixi<eniiahle  to  all  literary  ineitical  men.  The  little  more  than  state,  in  reference  to  the  preieat 
laltftr  which  has  l>een  bestowed  upon  it  is  something  reissue,  that,  notwithstandinff  the  large  adilitkms 
prodi^iou*.  The  work,  however,  hns  now  been  previously  made  tn  it,  no  fewer  thnu  fonr  Ihoa- 
done,  and  we  are  hnppy  in  the  thought  Ihnt  no  hu-     sand  terms,  not  to  be  found   in  the  preceding  edi- 


man  bf  ini;  will  hnvp  nenin  to  umlertake  the  same 
giganric  tat>k.  Revisetland  corrected  from  time  to 
tune,  Dr.  DungIiiion*s  **  Medical  Lexicon'^  vill  last 
f'lr  centuries. — British  and  Foreign  Med.Chirurg. 
RerifW. 

The  fact  thnt  this  excellent  and  learned  work  hns 
pasfird  ihntugh  eight  editions,  and  that  u  ninth  is 
renilcred  nccenfiAry  by  the  demands  of  the  public, 
nffiirtls  a  suflficicnt  eviilence  of  the  grneral  opprecia- 
tion  of  Dr.  Dunglison's  labors  by  the  mnlical  pro- 
fession in  Rnglnnd  and  America.     It  is  a  btKik  winch 


ti'm,  are  contained  in  the  volame  brfora'as. — 
Whilst  it  is  a  wonderful  monnment  of  its  aotbor's 
erudition  and  industry,  it  is  ais^t  a  work  of  great 
practical  utility,  as  we  enn  testify  from  onr  own 
experience;  for  we  keep  it  constantly  within  oar 
reach,  and  make  very  fVeqoent  reference  to  it, 
nearl^  always  finding  in  it  the  information  we  seek. 
—British  amd  Foreign  Mtd.-Chirmrg.  Keriew. 

It  hns  the  rare  merit  that  it  certainly  has  ao  nval 
in   the  English  Inngnnge  for  accuracy  aad  exteat 


the  advance  of  medical  science. — London  Medieal 
Tinifs  arid  Gazette. 


logy,  fnrnisbes  him  with  a  large  amount  of  a'sefal 
information.    The  author's  labors  have  been  pro- 

In  taking  leave  of  our  authr)r,  we  fpcl  compplled    perly  appreciated  by  his  own  countr>-men  ;  and  we 


can  only  confirm  their  judgment,  by  recfunmending 
this  most  useful  volume  to  the  notice  of  our  cisnt* 
lantic  readers.  Nome<IJcal  library  wiJl  be  c<>mpletc 
without  it. — London  Med.  Gazette. 

It  is  certainly  more  complete  and  comprehensive 


to  0'>nr'eK8  that  his  work  bears  evidence  of  almost 
increditilc  labor  having  been  bestowe<l  upon  its  com- 
poHJijon.  —  EdinbuTifh   Journal  of  Med.  Seifnces. 

A   niirnrleof  labor  and  industry  in  one  who  has 
wriircn  able  and  voluminous  works  on  nearly  every 

IlS\?/r;'**';hr\7r„»T^n?,''';^  ^^an  «uy   with- which  we- are  acquainted   ia  the 

SJil  1.     'u^  ^"-         "  "1r*  ?     PT"^"!"""'  »"  ''^«  Fnglish    language.    Few,   in  fact,  could   be  found 

present  advanemg  age   than  one  in  which  would  be  belter  gualifi.-d  than  Dr.  bunglisoi  for  the  produe- 

jr.;     -?r':i^l^''''M        l^'n""'j;"'7vi';^r'''"'r  ^^'^n  ^^^'^^^   »   w^'^.     Leari;ed,  industrious,  per. 

M  ^l^n  in  r!;.!  '^  i       '?^  !  r^  sevcring,  and  accurate,  he  brings  to  the  la;k  all 

11       n   ;"';y'^'»''"""-*^!'"'''r  ''♦^f  V.^.V '■'""  ""(  **'*' K  t>'«^   peculiar    talents  necessary  ^for    its  successfu; 

e.x pb.nat.on  anJ  e  nph.   inent     an.lall  this  and  much  perf/.rmance;    while,   at  the  s4ine  time.   hi.  fami- 

Zrff  r. n'l     .L";",    i    h     .n     /uf    V'"7h ""i     ^^  "\  ^'^''''^'V  ^Uh  the  wriliugs  of  thc  nucicnt  and  modern 

nr Vr^l'T  ;       T     „"  'Jn  "  I'i  ?  ;»    **     n^^'l^^  *'  "»"•»"•  "f  «"f  "I,*  renders  him  skilful  to  note 

orofess.nnsas  loourown.     In  racf,to«ll  whoinnv  j^e  exact  usage  of   the  several  terms  of  science. 


•rofessions  as  to  our  own.  In  fact,  to  all  who  may 
»ave<»eraKion  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  any  word 
belonging  to  the  many  branches  of  meilicine.  From 
a  careful  examination  of  the  present  edition,  we  can 
vouch  for  its  accuracy,  and  for  its  being  brought 
quite  up  to  tliedate  o|'  publication  ;  the  author  states 
in  hiR  preface  that  he  ha sailiied  to  it  about  four  thou- 
sand terms,  which  are  not  to  l)e  f(>uiid  in  the  prece- 
ding one.  —  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical 
Srinicr.s. 

On    the  appearance   of  the   last   edition   of    this 
valuable  work,   we   directed   the  attention  of  our 


and  the  various  modifications  which  medical  term 
iuology  has  undergone  with  the  change  of  theo- 
ries or  the  progress  of  improvement.  —  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  copious  known  tn 
the  cultivators  of  inedicui  science. — Bo»ton  Mtd. 
Journal. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  best  Fnslisb  Dic« 
tionary  of  medical  terms  extant. — Buffalo  Medttal 
Journal. 


BY  THE  SAME   AUTHOR. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.     A  Treatise  on  Special  Pathology  and  The- 

rapoiiliis.     Third  Edili(»n.     In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  of  fineeii  hundred  pagcj*. 

Upon  every  topic  embraced  in  the  work  thc  latest  i  ferings  of  the  race.— .Bojfon  Medical  and  Surgical 
ir.ioniiation   will    be  found  carefully  posted  up. —  |  Journal. 
Medical  Examiner.  I 

_,  ,  -        ...  •,,  e    ■!    ■     ..         .        '      It  is  certainly  the  most  complete  treatise  of  which 

The  student  of  medicvne  \v\\\  fvnd,  mv  \W  two    wc  have  any  knowledge.— ir<3«niyo«»nia/ o/Affrfi- 
elegant   volumes,   n  mine  of  tacU,  u  ?;\v\,Y\w\tv^  ^^ \ tint  atvA Sut^ir^ . 
precepts  ami  advice  fri>m  the  vroT\d  ot  exvcT\etvr*,\      ^        .    .  .  . 

that    will  ncive  him  with  couTu%e,  aivA  tm\Vv^u\\\  ^     O^*  ^  W^  t«xo«X  €Vi^t^»x*  \xt*S«K^  ^^^         kinc 
direct  him  in  his  efforts  lo  teUeve  VVie  vV^^axcaX  %xil-\  ^^>MfcN^.-^o>rtW%rKia»^.fwA^utx.  l%%,^«x. 
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DUNQLISON   (ROBLEY),    M.  D., 

Profeitor  of  Institatet  of  Medicine  im  the  Jeflerton  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

HUMAN    PHYSIOLOGY.     Seventh   edition.     Thoroughly  revised   and  exten- 

sively  modified  and  enlarged,  with  nearly  five  hundred  illustrations.    In  two  large  and  hand- 
somely printed  octavo  volumes,  containing  nearly  1450  pages. 

It  hat  long  lince  taken  rank  as  one  of  the  medi-  I  Physioloi^y  in  the  Rnglith  Inngnage,  and  ii  highly 
eal  classics  of  our  Unrunge.    To  say  that  it  is  by  |  creditable  to  the  author  and  publishers. — Canadian 
fur  the  best  text-book  of  physiology  ever  published  ;  Medical  Journal. 
in  this  country,   is  but  echoing   the  reneral  testi-  i 
mooy  of  the  profession. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine 


There  is  no  single  book  we  would  recommend  to 
the  student  or  physician,  with  greater  confidence 
tiinn  the  present,  because  in  it  will  be  found  a  mir- 
ror of  almost  every  standard  physiological  work  of 
the  day.  We  most  cordially  recommend  the  work 
to  every  meinl>er  of  the  profession,  and  no  student 
should  be  without  it.    It  is  the  completest  work  on 


The  most  complete  and  satisfactory  system  of 
Physiology  in  the  English  language. — Anur.  Med: 
Journal. 

The  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  laa- 
gnage. — SiUiman''s  Journal. 

The  most  full  and  complete  system  of  Physiology 
in  oar  language. — Western  Lancet. 


BT  THE  SAME   AUTHOR.      {JlUt  Issued.) 

GENERAL    THERAPEUTICS    AND    MATERIA  MEDICA;   adapted  for  a 

Medical  Text-hook.    FiAh  edition,  much  improved.    With  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  illus- 
trations.    In  two  large  and  hand^mely  printed  octavo  vols.,  of  about  1100  pages. 

The  new  editions  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  those  of  London  and  Dublin,  have  ren- 
dered necei*sary  a  thorough  revi^tion  of  this  work.  In  accomplishing  this  the  author  ha.**  spared  no 
pains  in  rendering  it  a  complete  exponent  of  all  that  is  new  and  reliable,  both  in  the  departments 
ot*  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica.  The  b<x>k  has  thus  been  somewhat  enlarged,  and  a  like  im- 
provement will  be  found  in  every  department  of  its  mechanical  execution.  As  a  convenient  text- 
Dook  for  the  student,  therefore,  containing  within  a  moderate  compass  a  satisfactory  rc^ulne  of  its 
important  subject,  it  is  again  presented  as  even  more  worthy  than  heretofore  of  the  very  great  favor 
which  it  has  received. 

In  this  work  of  Dr.  Dunglison,  we  recognize  the  '      As  a  text-book  for  students,  for  whom  it  is  par- 
same  untiring  industry  in  the  collection  and  em-    ticularly  designed,  we   know  of  none  superior  to 
bodying  of  facts  on  the  several  subjects  of  which  he    it. — St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
treats,  that  has  heretofore  distinguished  him,  and        ,,  ^    ^     u  i-.-        •..-.•        ^i. 

we  cheerfully  point  to  these  volumes,  as  two  of  the       ^^  purpoju  to  be  n  new  edition,  but  it  !•  rather 
most  interestinir  that  we  know  of.     in  nolicinjr  the    »  «»«J«^  *»<»"•''  ■*»  »f<|*l'y  f."  ^'  •?«*'"  »n»proved,  both 


additions  to  this,  the  fourth  edition,  there  is  very 
little  in  the  periiKiical  or  annual  literature  of  the 
profession,  published  in  the  interval  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  issue  of  the  first,  that  has  escaped 
the  careful  search  of  the  author.  As  a  book  for 
reference,  it  is  invalaable. — Charleston  Med.  Jour- 
nal emd  Review. 


in   the  amount  and  quality  of  the  matter  which  it 
contains. — N.  O.  Medical  atid  Surgical  Journal. 

We  bespeak  for  this  edition,  from  the  profeasioa, 
an  increase  of  patronage  over  anv  of  its  former 
ones,  on  account  of  its  increased  merit. — N.  Y. 
Journal  of  Medicins. 


It  may  be  said  to  be  the  work  now  upon  the  sub-  i     We  consider  this  work  nnequailed. — Boston  Med. 
jecta  upon  which  it  treats. —  WesUrn  Lancet.  '■  and  Surg,  Journal. 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULAE  FOR  THEIR  ADMINISTRATION. 

Sixth  edition,  with  extensive  Additions.    In  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  of  over  1!)0  pages. 


One  of  the  roost  useful  of  the  author's  works.— > 
Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

This  well-known  and  standard  book  has  now 
reached  its  sixth  edition,  and  has  been  enlarged  and 
improved  by  the  intnKluction  of  alt  the  recent  gifts 
to  therapeutics  which  ihe  last  few  years  have  so 
richly  nnxluced,  including  the  an.-Ksthctic  agents, 
Sec.  This  elaliorate  and  useful  volume  should  be 
found  in  every  medical  library,  for  as  a  book  of  re- 
ference, for  physicians,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  work  in  existence,  and  the  double  index  for 


diseases  and  for  remedies,  will  be  found  greatly  to 
enhance  its  value. — iVeto  York  Med.  Gazette. 

The  great  learning  of  the  author,  and  hiii  remark- 
able industry  in  pushing  his  researches  into  every 
source  whence  inforinution  is  derivable,  has  enabled 
him  to  throw  together  an  extensive  mass  of  facta 
and  statements,  accompanied  by  full  reference  to 
authorities;  which  last  feature  renders  the  work 
practically  valuable  to  investigators  who  desire  to 
examine  the  original  papers. — The  American  JoumeU 
of  Phannaey. 


DE  JONQH  (L.  J.),  M.  D.,  &c. 
THE  THREE  KINDS  OF  COD-LIVER  OIL,  comparatively  considered,  with 

their  Chemical  and  Therapeutic  Properties.  Translated,  with  an  Appendix  and  Cases,  by 
Edward  Carry,  M  D.  To  which  is  added  an  article  on  the  subject  from  "  Dunglisoa  oQ  New 
Remedies."    lu  one  small  l'2mo.  volume,  extra  cloth. 


DAY  (GEORGE  E.),  M.  D. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  AND 

MORE  IMI'ORTANT  DISEASES  OF  ADVANCED  LIFE.  With  an  Appendix  on  a  new 
and  successful  mode  of  treating  Lumbago  and  other  forms  of  Chronic  Rheumatihm.  One  volume, 
octavo,  220  pages. 


FRICK  (CHARLES),  M.  D. 
RENAL    AFFECTIONS;    their  Diagaofiia  aad  PatiLoloQ.    ^Sik  "^\m^ns^^^. 

Oi2e  voltune,  royal  12aio.,  extra  cloth. 
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BLANCHARD  &   LEA'S  {lEDICAL 


ERICHSEN   (JOHN), 
Profettor  of  Sargery  in  Univeraity  College,  London,  &e. 

THP:  science  and  art  of  surgery;  being  a  Treatise  on  SuEQiCAi 

Injtrii:s,  Disf.avks,  and  Operations.  Edited  by  John  H.  Brinton,  M.  D.  Illustrated  with 
three  hundred  and  eleven  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  v<rfumc,  of 
over  nine  hundred  closely  printed  pages.    {Ju3t  Issued.) 


It  '\n.  in  our  humlile  ju«ljn''<^nt-  <'ccidedly  the  he*! 
hook  of  ihe  kjn<l  m  ih»*  Kiiuli^h  lBneu«p«».  f*trange 
ilini  jin««  (nirh  hook*  arc  noionem^r  produced  l>y  pul> 
he  ifarhT«»  of  *iir'^rry  m  ilii"  country  and  Ciruai 
Kiiiain  Indffd.  it  \*  a  mMtiiTof  jjrf Ht  a«loniA)im<fnt. 
but  no  IfOH  true  ihun  a«ioiii>liin(;.  thai  oi' the  mHuv 
wnrk!>ori  Hurler)  rf(>ul)li>ht*d  in  ibis  couniry  wiihin 
ihe  la»i  hiie»-n  or  twenty  year«  k«  if.xi  hook*  for 
medirnl  n»(:«*ni«,  ih:«  it»  th«*  oi-iy  our,  thai  even  ap- 
proxiinai'-i*  to  tht*  fulfilment  of  the  peculiar  waiiljs  of 
youny[rn'Mi  ju^i  cnifniig  upon  I'-e  «tudy  of  lhi«  hranch 
of  ibf!  prulCMion. —  n'esUrn  Jour,  of  Alert,  aivi  Surgery. 

Kmhrannif.  aj»  will  he  perrcivHd,  the  whole  s^ur;,'i- 
cnl  domain,  and  ench  dvijiiiiit  of  itself  almost  com 
pU'te  Jind  perfect,  rarh  chapter  full  ami  explicit,  each 
fcuhjfci  laiUiiuliy  exiiihileil,  we  can  only  t*jpre**our 
exiiniHte  of  it  in  th»*  a^itrfcraie.  We  conmder  it  an 
excellent  contnhution  to  "^urgery.  n«  piobahly  the 
hem  Kingle  vohime  now  extant  on  the  put)jeci.  and 
with  Kreat  pl**asurf*  we  a<ld  it  to  our  trxi  books  — 
Sat'hviUe  Journal  of  Muficine  and  Surgtry 

Ii«  valn«  in  greatly  enhanced  hy  a  very  copiou* 
w«  li  arr.m-.'ed  indfX.  W'e  regard  thii»  n*  one  of  the 
•1.'%*;  VHlnahle  cuittrthutiouH  to  modern  surgery.  To 
on<r  enlenng  lut>  novitiate  uf  practice,  we  rf{j;ard  ii 


the  moMt  serviceable  guide  which  he  can  conKulL  He 
will  find  a  fulneA*  of  detail  leadinfrhim  through  every 
Atep  of  the  operation,  and  not  deseriing  hinn  nntil  the 
final  is*ue  of  the  ca*e  i*  decided.  For  the  aame  rea- 
•»on  w«»  recommend  it  to  tho*e  who^e  routine  of  prac- 
tice iic!*  in  <«tirh  parts  or'  liie  country  that  they  mjst 
rarely  ericonu'er  cajes  requiring  surgical  manage- 
mtriiX.—Steihoseope. 

Prof.  F.rich^en's  work,  for  its  sire,  ha«  not  been 
«iirpHfi:jted ;  his  nine  hundred  and  eight  pa{;:e>>,  pro- 
fu'iely  illustrated,  are  rich  in  physiological,  paibolo* 
i;ical.  and  operative  suggestions,  doctrines,  details, 
mid  processes;  and  will  prove  a  reliable  re«>oarce 
ibr  information,  both  to  ph>s)cian  and  «ur.:eon,  in  the 
hour  of  peril  —  JV.  0.  Mfd.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

We  are  acquainted  with  m  other  work  wherein 
so  much  good  sense,  sound  principle,  and  practicttl 
inferences,  stamp  every  page.  To  say  more  of  the 
volume  would  be  useless ;  to  say  less  would  be  doing 
injutlice  to  a  production  which  we  consider  above 
all  others  at  the  present  day,  and  superior  and  more 
complete  than  the  many  excellent  treatises  of  the 
Kngliah  and  Scotch  surgeons,  and  this  is  no  small 
encomium. — America*  LametL 


ELLIS  (BENJAMIN),  M.  O. 
THE    MEDICAL   FORMULARY:   being  a  Collection  of  Prescriptions,  derived 

from  liie  wrifingr:*  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  America  and  Europe. 
Together  Willi  the  usiml  Dietetic  Preparation!*  and  Antidotes  for  Poisono.  To  which  i."*  added 
an  Appendix,  on  the  Endermic  ut*e  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  use  of  Eiher  and  Chloroform.  The 
whole  ucconipunied  with  a  lew  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Observations.  Tenth  edition, 
rt;vi>cd  and  much  extended  by  Robert  P.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the 
Pbiladcipliia  CoIJpjfe  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-*ix 
piigt*s.     [j^tfJy  Issued.) 

After  an  examination  of  the  new  matter  and  the  It  will  prove  particularly  useful  to  students  and 

alterationii,  we  believe  the  reputation  of  the  work  y«ning  practitioners,  ns  the  most  import-int  prescrip- 

built  up  by  the  author,  and  the  late  distinguished  tions  employed  in  modern  practice,  which  lie  scat- 

e»titor,  will  C'>nfinue  to  floiiriidi  under  the  anvpices  tered  through  our  medical  literature,  are  here  col- 

of  the  present  editor,  who  bus  the  industry  ond  accu-  lecteil  and  conveniently  arranged  for   reference.— 

racy,  and,  we  wonlil  say,  ronseientiousness  requi-  Charleston  Mtd.  Journal  and  Review. 
site  for  the  rfB|ioiiRiliIe  task. — American  Journal  of 
FUarmary,  March,  ltS54. 


FOWNES  (GEORGE),   PH.  D.,  &c. 
ELEMENTARY    CIIEMLSTRY;    Theoretical  and  Practical.     With  numerous 

illu<1rfttions  A  new  American,  from  the  last  and  revi>cd  London  edition.  Edited,  with  Addi- 
tions, hy  KoBEKT  BRiDfiES,  M.  I),  in  one  larpe  royal  I'Jmo.  volume,  of  over  550  pagt^*,  with  ISl 
W(M>d-ctits,  ^llecp,  or  extra  cloth.     (Now  Heady.) 

The  work  of  Dr.    Fownes  has  long  been  before 


We  know  of  no  better  text- book,  especially  in  the 
diffienlt  department  of  organic  chemistry,  upon 
whieh  if  is  purtieularly  full  and  satisfactory.  We 
wiMiid  rec'urnnend  it  to  preeeptors  as  a  capital 
"  office  !»' ink"  for  their  students  who  are  beginners 
in  CheiiiiRfry.  It  is  copiiwisly  illustrated  with  ex- 
c«  llent  wood-cuts,  and  altogether  adniirnhly  "got 
up."— iV  J.  Mftlical  RrporttTy  March,  lf-54. 

A  standard  ninnnal.  which  has  long  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  einhmlying  niueh  knowletipe  m  amnall 
space.  The  author  Jiasachievod  the  difficult  task  of 
condensation  with  masterly  lad.  [lis  book  is  con- 
cise without  being  dry,  an«t  brief  without  being  too 


the  public,  and  its  merits  have  been  fully  appreci- 
ated as  Ihe  best  text-book  on  chemistry  now  ia 
existence.  We  do  not,  of  course,  place  it  in  n  rank 
superior  to  the  works  of  Urundc,  Graham,  Turner, 
(.iregory,  or  Ginelin,  but  we  Siiy  that,  as  a  work 
for  8fu<lentfl,  it  is  preferable  to  any  of  them. — Lorn- 
don  Journal  of  Mtdicine. 

A  work  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student. 
It  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  tiie  chief  doctrines 
ami  fact8<»fmt>dern  chemistry.  Thesiieof  the  work, 
and  still  more  the  condensed  yet  perspicuous  style 
in  which  it  is  written,  ab8«>lve  it  from  the  charges 


doginaiicul  or  geuerul. —  Virginia  Mad.  and  Surgical     very  properly  urged  against  most  manuals  termed 
Journal.  popular. — Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Mtiital 

Scitnce. 


FLINT  (AUSTIN),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Louisville,  ftc. 

THE   PRL\CIPLES   AxND  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSICAL  EXPLORATION, 

app'.'fd  to  I  lie  Diairno<is  of  I)i<eii.>*es  nfreetin2:  the  Org-ans  of  Kespiralion,     lu  one  band»ome 
octavo  volume.     i^J/i  J^ress  ) 

The  ri»pufati(>r>  already  acqtiircd  by  the  author  with  respect  to  his  researches  on  this  and  kindred 
topics,  is  suificienl  frtiaruntee  that  he  will  accompli>h  his  object  in  pre>enting  the  student  with  a 
c«K)d  practical  texl-fx>(>k,  which  will  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  lhi»  didicull  tub- 
jc'cl.     The  work  will  be  ready  in  time  for  the  Fall  sessions. 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 
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FERGUSSON  (WILLIAM),  F.  Fl.  S., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  King's  College,  London,  &c. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY.     Fourth  American,  from  the  third 

and  enlarged  London  edition.     In  one  lar^e  and  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume,  of  aliout  seven 
hundred  page<»,  with  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  hand(k>me  iUu!»tration!i.     (Jugt  Issued.) 

No  work  was  ever  written  which  more  nearly 
comprehended  the  necessities  of  the  student  una 
practitioner,  and  was  more  CRrefully  nrrnnircd  to 
that  single  purpose  than  this. — N.  Y.  Med.  and  Surg. 


The  most  important  subjects  in  connection  with 

CructicMl  surgery  which  have  been  more  recently 
rough t  under  the  notice  of,  and  discussed  by,  the 
surgeons  of  Great  Britain,  are  fully  and  dispassion- 
ately  considered  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  that  which 
was  before  wtinting  has  now  been  supplied^  so  that 
we  cnn  now  look  upon  it  as  a  work  on  practical  sur- 
gery ioRtcad  of  one  on  operative  surgery  alone 
There  was  some  ground  formerly  for  the  complaint 
l>efore  alluded  to,  that  it  dwelt  too  exclusively  on 
operative  surgery ;  but  this  defect  is  now  removed, 
and  the  book  is  more  than  ever  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  practitioner,  whether  he  confines  him 


J^ounuU. 

The  addition  of  many  new  pages  makes  this  work 
more  than  ever  indispensable  to  the  student  and  prac- 
titioner.— Kanking^s  Abstract. 

Among  the  numerous  works  upon  surgery  pub- 
lished of  late  years,  we  know  of  none  we  value 
more  highly  than  the  one  before  us.  It  is  perhaps 
the  very  best  we  have  for  a  text-book  and  f()r  ordi- 
nary reference,  being  concise  and  eminently  practi- 


self  more  strictly  to  the  operative  department,  or  , 

follo^vs  surgery  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale.—  |  cul. — Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal 

Mfdical  Tinus  and  Gazette. 


GRAHAM  (THOMAS),   F.  R.  8., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  University  College,  London,  &c. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.     Including  the  application  of  the  Science 

to  the  Arts.    With  numerous  illu.^trationa.    With  Notes  and  Addition:^,  by  Robert  Bridoks, 
M.  D.,  &c.  &c.    Second  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  London  edition 

PART  I.  {Lately  Is.tHed)  large  8\'o.,  430  pages,  185  illustraliona. 
PART  II.  (Preparing)  to  match. 

The  great  changes  which  the  science  of  chemistry  has  undergone  within  the  last  few  years,  ren- 
der a  new  edition  of  a  treatise  like  the  present,  almost  a  new  work.  The  author  has  devoted 
several  years  to  the  revision  of  his  treatise,  and  has  endeavored  to  embody  in  it  every  fact  and 
inference  of  importance  which  has  been  ob.^rved  and  recorded  by  the  great  body  of  chemical 
investigators  who  are  so  rapidly  changing  the  face  of  the  science.  In  this  manner  the  work  has 
been  greatly  increased  in  nise,  and  the  number  of  illustrations  doubled ;  while  the  labors  of  the  editor 
have  been  directed  towards  the  introduction  of  such  matters  as  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
author,  or  as  have  arisen  since  the  publication  of  the  first  portion  of  this  edition  in  London,  in  IS^O. 
Printed  in  handsome  style,  and  at  a  very  low  price,  it  is  therefore  conHdently  presented  to  the  pro- 
(eM»ion  and  the  student  as  a  very  complete  and  thorough  text-book  of  this  important  subject. 


GRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.  D.,  Sec. 

A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  containing  the  methods  of  Preparing?  and  Ad- 
ministering Oflicinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  Pharmaoeit* 
tists.  Srcond  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Robie&t  P.  Thomas, 
M.  D.,  Profosor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  large  and 
handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  six  hundred  pages,  double  columns.    {Just  Issued.) 

It  wa«  ft  work  requiring  much  perseverance,  and       It  is  one  of  the  mo«t  nsefil  books  a  coantry  prnoti- 
when  pulilmlied  wa*  looked  uiioii  as  by  far  the  he^i    lioiier  can  possibly  have  in  his  po^seMtoii. — Mtdieal 
work  of  ii>«kiiiJ  ihHt  Imd  iiisuiMl  from  the  American  t  ChronieU 
pre8«,  being  (ree  of  much  of  the  lra*hy,  and  embrac- 
ing mosi  of  ih**  non-officinal  formula'  U"'«*d  or  known 
in  Americ 
under 


lericnn.  KiiglisU.  or  French  pmciioe,  Hrrangt-d  i  and  Surg.  Journal. 
ihc  hendjeoj' the  severnl  con>?iilueni drug*,  plac         _  .  .     k    f    • 

e  receipt  mwU-r  ii.'*  more  imr»ortani  con-iiiuenl.        *  "'"  *"*  ■  ^'.^        .  *'* 


Thf  amount  of  u«eful.  every-dav  mmter.  (or  a  prae- 
licinv  phyr'iciun.  i«   really  itumvutts.— Boston  Med. 


ini;  the 

Prof  Thoma-*  ha*  certainly  "improved"  as  wt^ll  as 
added  o  ihi*  Forninlary,  and  ha*  if  nderrd  ii  nddiMon- 
ally  detKjrvinij  of  ih«*  eonfidence  of  phHrmnecuiiifi* 
and  phy^ictB.ii*.— American  Journal  of  Pkarmaey. 

We  are  happy  lo  nnnounee  a  new  and  improv*'d 
edition  of  TliJK.  one  of  the  mo!>t  valuaMe  and  useful 
works  that  hav»*  emanated  from  an  American  pen. 
Ii  would  do  credit  to  any  eouniry.  and  will  he  found 
oi' daily  ui-e'ulneiM  to  practiiioofra  of  medicine:  it  i^ 
better  adapted  \o  ih»*ir  puri)ose«e  than  the  di»peu8aio 
viK&— South<rn  Mrd  and  Surg  Journal 

A  new  edition  of  this  well-known  work,  edited  by 
R.  P.  Thoma«.  M  D.,  atTordit  occasion  lor  renewinir 
our  commendaiion  o(  no  Ui^cful  a  hundf>ook,  which 
oufirht  to  he  univrrifatly  ^tuHicd  hy  medical  men  of 
every  clai»»,  ami  made  use  of  hy  way  of  reference  hy 
office  pupilit.  ai*  a  standard  authority.  It  has  heeii 
much  enlar^^ed,  and  now  eondciixe*  a  vaal  amount 
of  needful  und  necesi^ury  knowledge  in  iimull  com- 
pass. The  more  of  Mueh  hook?*  ih»»  heiier  for  the  pro- 
feoiiion  and  the  public  —  A'.  Y.  Med.  Gaztttt. 


hundred  and  fiAy  on*^  par***, 
einftraciiifir  all  on  the  f>uhjrct  of  preparing  and  adini- 
ni^ieriiiK  medicines  that  can  he  dedired  hy  ihe  physi- 
cian and  pharmaceuusi  —  Western  Lancet. 

In  »hort.  it  is  a  full  and  complete  work  of  the  kind, 
and  should  he  i<i  the  hwuilK  of  ever)*  phynciaa  and 
apothecary  —  O.  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal 

We  predict  a  ftreat  sale  for  this  work,  and  we  esi>*- 
fiallv  recommend  it  to  all  medical  teachers. — Rich- 
mond  Sttthoscitpe. 

Thi!>  edition  of  Dr  Gritfitb*s  work  has  been  ^reafly 
improved  hy  the  revision  and  ample  a(idiiion«i  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  and  is  now,  we  Itelieve,  cue  o(  the  moKt 
co-nplcte  works  of  it^  kind  in  any  lai-Kuni^-.  The 
a<ldition^  amount  to  about  seventy  pa)(e>i.  and  no 
vffon  ha.<«  been  spared  to  include  in  them  all  ihe  re- 
rent  improvemenis  which  have  hcen  published  in 
medical  journaU.  and  sysiematie  ireutist^s.  A  work 
of  thi:»  kind  appeari*  lo  us  indi<tpen>ai»te  lo  ihe  physi- 
cian, and  ih^reis  none  we  rnn  inori;  cordially  recom- 
mend—  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Mfdieine. 


BT  TUB  SAME  AUTHOR. 

MEDICAL  BOTANY;  or,  a  Description  of  all  the  more  important  Plants  used 

in  Medicine,  and  of  their  Properties,  Uses,  and  Modes  of  Admtni.Htration.    In  one  large  octavo 
volume,  of  704  pages,  handsomely  printed,  with  nearly  3^  illustrations  on  wood. 

GREGORY  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S.  E., 

LETTERS    TO  A  CANDID    INQUIRER   ON    ANIMAL    MAGNETISM. 

In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,    pp.  384. 
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QR088  (SAMUEL  D.),  M.  D., 

Profeiior  of  Sargery  in  the  University  of  LoaitTille,  &e. 

A  PRACTICAL    TREATISE   ON   THE    DISEASES,    INJURIES,  AND 

MALFOKMATIONS  OF  THE  URINARY  BLADDER,  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND,  AND 
THE  URETHRA.  Second  Edition,  revi.'*ed  and  nmcli  enlarged,  willi  one  hundred  and  eighiy- 
loiir  ilUiMrationH.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  nine  hundred  pages. 
{Now  Ready.) 

The  author  hn«  availed  himwilfof  the  opportimity  aflbrded  by  a  call  for  a  new  edition  of  Ibis 
woik,  to  thoroughly  revi>c  and  render  it  in  every  respect  worthy,  so  for  a«  in  hici  power,  of  rhe  very 
flatterinjr  reci'plion  whicn  has  f>een  accorded  to  it  bv  the  profession.  The  new  matter  thus  added 
amounis  to  almost  one-third  of  the  original  work,  while  the  nnml>er  of  illustrations  has  been  nearly 
doubled.  The>e  additions  pervade  every  portion  of  the  work,  which  thus  ha*  rather  the  aspect  of 
a  new  treat i>e  than  a  new  edition.  In  itj*  present  improved  form,  therefore,  it  may  conCdently  be 
presented  as  a  complete  and  reliable  storehouse  of  information  on  this  imix>rtant  class  of  diseases, 
and  as  in  every  wav  fitted  to  maintain  the  position  which  it  had  acquired  in  Europe  and  in  this 
counlry,  as  the  siaiuWrd  of  authority  on  the  subjects  treated  of. 

On  the  nppenmnceof  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  ;  awny  this  reprmich  ;  and  so  completely  hnt  the  tnsk 
the  leatiintr  English  medicnl  rrview  predicted  thnt  it  I  been  fulfilled,  that  we  venture  to  predict  fur  Dr. 
would  have  n  *♦  perninnrnt  place  m  the  literature  of  i  Gross**  treatise  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature 
surgery  \vi»rihy  to  rnnk  with  the  best  works  of  the  '  of  surpery,  worthy  to  rank  with  the  l»est  works  of 

S resent  nee."  This  prediction  Iihh  been  amply  ful-  ,  the  present  uge.  Not  merely  is  the  matter  sfood. 
Ued.  Dr.  Gross's  treatise  hns  been  found  to  sup-  but  the  getting  up  of  the  volume  is  most  cmtitaMe 
ply  complf'trly  the  want  which  has  been  felt  ever  to  triinsatlnntie  enterprise;  the  paper  and  print 
Since  the  elet'ation  of  surgery  to  the  rank  of  science,  would  docredittoa  first-rate  London  estnhlishment; 
of  a  good  practical  treatise  on  the  disenfies  of  the  and  the  numerous  w<K)d-cuts  which  illustrate  it.  de- 
bladder  and  its  accessory  orfrnns.  Philns  iphical  in  monstrnte  that  Araeriea  is  inakini;  rapid  advances  in 
its  dcKJfirn,  riif;tbo<lical  in  its  arrnngeincDt,  ample  iind  '  this  department  of  art.  We  have,  indeed,  unfeigned 
h  and  in  its  practicnl  dctnils,  it  in:«y  in  truth  be  snid  pleasure  in  coni^ralulating  all  concerned  in  this  pah- 
to  Ivavc  pcarrrly  anyihinj?  to  be  desired  on  so  im*  liratii)n,  on  the  result  of^their  labours;  and  expc- 
portnnt  n  Biii>jcrt,  and  with  the  addiii«>ns  and  modi-  rifnoe  a  feeling  something;  like  what  animates  a  I<me* 
fications  resulting  from  future  discovcrif's  and  im-  expectant  husbandnmn, who, oftentimrsdisappointed 
proveuienlti.  it  will  probably  remain  one  of  the  most  bv  the  prcxliice  of  a  favorite  field,  is  at  last  agree- 
valuable  works  on  this  subject  so  lon^  as  the  science  nbly  surprised  by  a  stately  crop  which  may  hear 
of  ine<iicine  shall  exist  —Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  '  comparison  with  any  of  its  former  rivals.  The 
Journal,  June  7,  \b35.  f^rounds  of  our  high  appreciation  of  the  work  will 

A  volume  replete  with  truths  and  princlpleg  of  the  \«  obvious  as  we  proceed :  and  we  doubt  not  thst 
utmost  value  in  the  investigation  of  these  diseases.-  the  present  facilities  for  obtaining  American  books 
American  Mtdiral  Journal.  ^'»"  induce  many  of  our  readers  to  verify  our  re- 

—       ^  .       ,  ,.,,,...  commendation  bv  their  own  perusal  of  It. — Brtttik 

Dr.  Gr.>s8  has  broupht  all  his  lenrnmg,  expen-  :  and  Foreign  Medieo-Ckirurgical  Rtview. 
encc,  tact,  an<i  judgment  to  the  task,  and  has  pro-        „.,  .,,  Il  .  *•      %     t.. 

duced  a  work  worthy  of  his  hl^h  reputation.  We  ^^  hoeyer  will  peruse  the  vast  araonnl  of  yaluahle 
feel  peructlv  safe  in  recommending  it  to  our  read-  prn'^'«<"»l  information  it  contains,  and  wl:ich  we 
ers  as  a  monr.jTraph  unequalled  in  interent  and  "^^^  K*""  "»'»^'«  **V"  «?  n^»»»<?<^»  will,  we  think, 
pracfienl  value  by  any  other  on  the  subject  in  our  '  f?'^*'*^  ^'^'^  us,  that  there  is  no  work  in  the  Fnarhsh 
language— W^f5leni  Journal  of  Med.  and  Surg.  ""}?««««  which  can  make  any  jast  pretensions  U) 

°,  .      ,r  .  ..  .        be  Its  equal. — N.  Ji .  Journal  of  Medtetne. 

It  has  remained  for  an  American  writer  to  wipe 

BY  THK  SAMK  At'TITOR.      (.7/^^•/  TsSt(fJ). 

A  PK.\CTICAL  TREATISE  OX  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  AIR-PAS- 

SAGICS.     Ill  one  handsome  ocluvo  volume,  with  illustrations,     pp.  ACyS. 

A  very  elaborate  work.  It  is  a  complete  summary  a  niogt  interestimr  and  hitherto  a  most  neglected  de- 

of  the  whole  pnhjert,  mmiI  will  be  a  UKeial  book  of  pnrtment  of  surirical  pathology  nnd  practice. — St. 

referencHr. — British  ami  Foreign   Mtdico-f.hirurg.  Louis  IShd.  and  Snrg.  Journal,  Mh}',  l^oo. 

Keviric.  Siirjrical  authors,  isolated  reports  in  medical  pe- 

A  liiphly  valuable  book  of  reference  on  a  most  im-  riodicals  nnd  modern  surgeons  '   blend  their  common 

p(»rt;ini  subject  in    the  practice  of  medicine.     We  toil"  to  make  a  book  wliieli  exhausts  tlie  subject, 

coucliule    by  recotTiriienrlinK  it  to  our  reader.*),  fully  an<l  m\iKt  forever  remain  the  stanc'ard  work  «»n  tne 

persuaded  that   its  perusal  will   afford  them    much  manugemcnt  of  this  accident. — Bujfalo  Med.  Jonrn. 

practi'-al  information  wtll  conveyed    evidenllv  de-  ^Ve  consider  this  work  one  of  the  mo«t  Important 

rivcdiroine<.n8i.lt.ral)le  experience  Hr.ddeducecl  from  ,,f  the  recent  ndditi.ms  to  practicnl  sureery.    Con- 

an   ample   colleeti-.n   of  fAClB- Dublin  Quarterly  taininj,'   all  that  has  been  recorded  rel.-ilin,:   to  The 

Joi/raa/,  .May,  Koo.  class  of  accidents  of   which    it   treata,   admirubiy 

In  this  valimble  monojjrnph  Dr.  Gross  hns  cer-  arranj?e(l  and  systematized,  it  sliou'd  find  a  place  in 

tniiily  struck  a  new  lead  in  Surgery,  and  is  entitled  every  lucdjcal  library. — Mvntnal  Mtd.  Chronica. 
to  the  credit  of  having  lUuslruied  and  systematized  1 


BY  THE  SA.ME  AUTHOR.      {PrrpJriUff.) 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY ;  Diagnostic,  Pathological,  Therapeutic,  and  Opera- 

tive.     With  very  numerous  engravings  on  wood. 

BY   THE   SA.MK    AUTHOR. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY;  illusfraicd  by  colored  En- 

graviiigs,  and  two  hundred  and  lifty  woo<l-cul.«».     Second  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly 
enlarged.     Jn  one  very  largv  and  handsome  imperial  ocfavo  volume,  pp.  812*i. 

We  reeoiimien«l  it  as  the  most  complete,  and,  on  |  The  colored  engravings  and  wood-cufg  are  excee<1- 
the  whole,  f]ie  least  defective  compilation  on  the  i  injrlv  well  executed,  and  the  entire  crfiing  up  <•  the 
subject  in  the  English  language. — Erit.  and  For.  work  does  much  credit  to  the  enterprisiiip  publjsJ  ers. 
Med.  Journal.  |  We  regard   it  us  one  of  the  most  valuabic  works 

It  is  altog»rther  the  most  compbtc  exposition  of  \^'^^'  issued  from  the  American  press,  and  it  d.>es 
Path(dogical  Anatomy  in  our  language.— ilmcricnn  ,  ^^'^^^  *'*'"'*'^  "'''«*^  ^'*  ''"*  author,  and  the  country  of 
Journal  of  Midical  Sciences.  '  "•■  hirth.— A'.  V.  Journal  ofMedietne. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  useful  systematic  work  •  ^^'^  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  profession 
on  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  English  language,  i  "»  <"»«  "^  '^^  ***"•*  extant  upon  the  subject  on  wl  ica 

I  it  treats. — Southern  Journal  Med.  and  Pharmocjf. 
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QLUQE  (GOTTLIEB),  M.  D., 

ProfesBor  of  Physiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Univeraity  of  BrnticlB,  &c. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.    Translated,  with  Notes 

and  Additions,  by  Joseph  Lbidt,  M.  D.,  Profesi^or  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univer:<ity  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  one  volume,  very  large  imperial  quarto,  with  three  hundred  and  twenty  figures,  plain 
and  colored,  on  twelve  copperplates. 


This  being,  ns  far  as  we  know,  the  only  work  in 
which  pnthological  histology  is  separately  treated 
of  in  a  comprehensive  miinner,  it  will,  we  think,  fur 
this  reasfiD,  be  of  infinite  service  to  those  who  desire 
to  investigate  the  subject  systematically,  and  who 
have  felt  the  difficulty  of  arranging  in  their  mind 


the  anconneeted  observations  of  a  great  number  of 
anthors.  The  development  of  the  morbid  tissues, 
and  the  formation  of  abnormal  products,  m«y  now 
be  followed  and  studied  with  the  same  ease  and 
satisfaction  as  the  best  arranged  system  of  phy- 
siology.— American  Med.  Journal. 


GARDNER  (D.  PEREIRA),  M.  D. 
MEDICAL  CHEMISTllY,  for  the  use  of  Students  and  the  Profession:  heing  a 

Manual  of  the^Science,  with  its  Applications  to  Toxicology,  Physiology,  Therapeutics,  Hygiene* 
&c.    In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  about  400  [mges,  with  illustrations. 

HASSE  (0.  E.),  M.  D. 

AN  ANATOMICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  RESPIEA. 

TION  AND  CIHCULATiON.    Translated  and  Edited  by  Swains.    In  one  volume,  octavo. 

HARRISON  (JOHN),   M.  D. 

AN   ESSAY  TOWARDS  A  CORRECT  THEORY  OF  THE  NERVOUS 

SYSTEM.    In  one  octavo  volume,  292  pages. 

HUNTER  (JOHN). 
TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.    With  copious  Additions,  by 

£)r.  Ph.  Ricord,  Sui^eon  to  the  Venereal  Hospital  of  Paris.  Edited,  with  additional  Notes,  by 
F.  J.  BuMSTEAD,  M.  u.    In  one  octavo  volume,  with  plates     {Now  Ready.)    ^^  See  RicoRO. 

Also,  HUNTER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  Memoir,  Notes,  &c.  &c.    In  four  neat  octavo 
volumes,  with  plates. 

HUGHES   (H.   M.),  M.  D., 
Assistant  Physician  to  Gny's  Hospital,  &c. 

A  CLINICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PRACTICE  OF  AUSCULTA- 

TION,  and  other  Modes  of  Physical  Diagnosis,  in  Diseases  o(  the  Lungs  and  Heart.  Second 
American  from  the  Second  and  Improved  London  Edition.  In  one  royal  ]2mo.  vol.  pp.  304. 

It  has  been  carefully  revised  throughout.  Some  small  portions  have  been  erased ;  much  bas 
been,  I  tru^t,  amendea;  and  a  ^rcat  deal  of  new  matter  has  been  added;  so  that,  though  i'unda- 
mentally  it  is  the  same  book,  it  u»  io  many  respects  a  new  work. — Preface, 

HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

SPECIAL   ANATOMY   AND    HISTOLOGY.    Eighth  edition.    Extensively 

revised  and  modified.  In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  of  more  than  one  thousand  pages,  faand- 
somely  printed,  with  over  three  hundred  illustrations. 

This  work  has  enjoyed  a  thorough  and  laborious  revision  on  the  part  of  the  author,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  it  fully  up  to  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  general  and  special 
anatomy.  To  adapt  it  more  perfectly  to  the  wants  of  the  student,  he  has  introduced  u  large  number 
of  additional  wtvod-engravings,  illustrative  of  the  objects  described,  while  the  publishers  have  en- 
deavored to  render  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  worthy  of  the  extended  reputation  which 
it  has  acquired.  The  demand  which  has  carried  it  to  an  EIGHTH  EDITION  is  a  sufTicient  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  the  work,  and  oi  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  student  and  professi^ial 
reader. 

HOBLYN  (RICHARD  D.),  A.  M. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND  THE 

COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  New  and  much  improved  American  Edition.  Revised,  with 
numerous  Additions,  from  the  last  London  edition,  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  &c.  In  one  large 
royal  12mo.  volume,  of  over  four  hundred  pages,  double  columns.    {Now  Ready.) 

In  passiniB^  this  work  a  second  time  through  the  press,  the  editor  has  subjected  it  to  a  ver^'  tho- 
rough revision,  making  such  additions  as  the  progress  of  science  has  rendered  desirable,  and  sup- 
plving  any  omissions  that  may  have  previously  existed.  As  a  concise  and  convenient  Dictionary 
of'^Medic4il  Terms,  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  it  will  therefore  be  found  of  great  value  to  the  stu- 
dent and  practitioner. 

JONES  (T.  WHARTON),  F.  R.  S.,  Ac. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF   OPHTHALMIC    MEDICINE 

AND  SURCtERY.  Edited  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  &c.  In  one  very  neat  volume,  large  royal 
12mo.,  of  529  pages,  with  four  plates,  plain  or  colored,  and  ninety-eight  wood-cuts. 


The  work  amply  sostains,  in  every  point  the  al- 
ready high  reputation  of  the  author  as  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon  as  well  as  a  physioloaist  and  pathologist. 
The  book  is  evidently  the  resah  of  mncn  labor  and 
esearch,  and  has  been  written  with  the  greatest 
*e  and  attention.    We  entertain  little  doubi  that 
V)ok  will  become  what  its  author  hoped  it 


might  become,  a  mannal  for  daily  reference  and 
consultation  by  the  student  and  the  general  practi- 
tioner. The  work  is  marked  by  that  correetneis, 
clearness,  and  prerisioo  of  style  which  distingaish 
mU  the  productions  of  the  learned  author. — Brititk 
and  Foreign  Medical  Acvisia. 
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JONES  (C.  HANDFIELD),  F.  A.  S.,  8l  EDWARD  H.  8IEVEKINQ,  M.D., 

AitiBtant  Phyiicinnt  and  Leeturers  in  St.  Mary's  Hoapital,  London. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.     First  American  Edition, 

Revised.    With  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  handnome  wood  en^ravingft.    In  one  large  and 
beautiCul  octavo  volume  of  nearly  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pages.    {Just  Issn^.) 

In  a  work  like  the  precent,  intended  aa  a  text-b<H)k  for  the  student  of  patholugVt  accurate  engrav- 
iuff»  of  the  various  results  of  morbid  action  are  of  the  greatest  assi>tancc.  The  American  pub- 
lisuem  Jiavc,  therefore,  co^^(idered  that  the  value  of  the  work  might  be  enhanced  by  iucreaf^ing  the 
numl>er  of  illu>trationt*f  and,  with  this  object,  many  wood-cutv,  from  thebei«t  authorities,  hare  been 
introduced,  increasing  the  nunilwr  from  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  in  the  London  Edition,  to 
three  hundred  ond  nineiv-seven  in  this.  The  selection  of  these  wood-cuts  has  been  made  by  a 
competent  uieinlK>r  of  the  p^ole^^ion,  who  has  supervised  the  progress  of  the  work  through  the 
press,  with  the  view  of  securing  an  accurate  reprint,  and  of  correctmg  such  errors  as  had  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  authors. 

With  these  improvements,  the  volume  is  therefore  presented  in  the  hope  of  supplying  the  ac- 
knowledged want  of  a  work  which,  within  a  moderate  compass,  should  eml>ody  a  condensed  and 
accurate  dige.-t  of  the  pre^ent  state  of  pathological  science,  as  extended  by  recent  microsc<^ical, 
chemical,  and  physiolt^icai  researches. 

As  a  eoneine  tezt-hnok,  containing,  in  a  condensed  aothors  have  not  attempted  to  intmde  new  views  nn 
fbrm.  a  compteto  outline  of  what  i*  known  in  the  their  profRSsiooal  brethren,  bat  siniply  to  lay  before 
domain  of  Patholo^icHl  Anatomy,  it  is  perhaps  the  them,  what  has  long  been  wsntrd,  an  outline  cf  the 
best  work  in  ihe  Kucrlish  laagutifre.  Its  great  merit  .  present  condition  of  pathologiettl  anatomy.  In  thiv 
eonsists  in  its  conipU'teness  and  brevity,  and  in  this  they  have  been  completely  successful.  The  work  is 
respect  it  supplies  a  great  desideratum  in  tiur  lite-  one  of  the  best  compilations  whioh  we  have  ever 
ratare.  Heretofore  the  student  of  pathology  Mras  '  perused.  The  opinions  and  discoveries  of  all  the 
obliged  to  glean  from  a  great  number  of  momwrnphs,  i  leading  pathologists  hud  physiologists  are  engrossed, 
and  the  field  was  so  extensive  that  liut  few  cultivated  so  that  by  reading  any  subject  treated  in  the  book 
it  with  cny  degree  of  success.  The  authors  of  the  you  have  a  synopsis  of  the  views  of  the  most  ap- 
present  work  have  sought  to  corrrct  this  defect  by  proved  authors.— t'Aar/ejto*  Medicai  Journal  mmd 
plaeing  before  the  render  a  summary  of  ascertained  ■  Rtvieve. 

J!^Ji^\^''^\^VY^^\^i^''l(\°}"^V£^^  We  have  no  hesitation  In  recommending  it  as 

ETl^ViTL  I  ^"r  **"/'***  ^'*^.f"'*  New  World.  Asa  worthyof  careful  and  thorough  study  bye  ve^mem- 
Jl?ri  »m-  "»  "f«:«;^  herefore  it  is  of  grr^  ^er  of  the  profession,  old,  or  young .-JV.  if.  3Ud. 
lSi!W^'^  ""*^*'"'  i  pathological  anatomv,  snd    ,^  gurg.  >oiir»al. 

should  be  m  every  physician's  library.— »rM/<r»       _        *  ^  ,  ...  .  , 

Lanett.  '  «-  /  /  |     prom  the  casual  exam  nation  we  have  gives  we 

i«r    '  1  .  .  «      .  '  are  inclinrHl  to  regard  it  as  n  text-bonk,  plain,  ra- 

^u    1^^  ^^^^  ""'  readers  and  the  profession  gene-    ti,,„a|   ^nd  intelligible,  such  a  bi>ok  as  the  practical 

11}  »"|P'>«'t«nce  of  mforming  themselves  in  re-  „„  needs  for  daily  referirnee.  For  this  rensoo  it 
?!S-  motlern  views  of  p:.thoh.gy,  and  recommend  ^ju  b^  n^^^iy  ^q  be  largely  useful,  as  it  suits  itself 
to  them  to  procure  the  work  before  us  as  the  best  to  those  busy  men  who  have  Jiiile  time  for  minute 
means  of  obtaining  this  information.— StetAojeojM.     i  investigation,  and  prefer  a  suminnrv  to  an  elaborate 

In  offering  the  above  titled  work  to  the  public,  the  !  treatise.— Sw/aio  Mtdieal  Journal, 


KIFIKES  (WILLIAM  SENHOUSE),   M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  &e.;  and 

JAMES  PAGET,  F.  R.  S., 

Lecturer  on  General  Anatomy  and  l^hysiology  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

A    MANUAL    OF    PIIYSrOLOOY.     Second  American,  from  the  second  and 

improved  London  edition.     With  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  illustrations.     In  one  large  and 
lulud^olne  royal  I'Jino.  volume,     pp.  CtTK).     {Ju3t  Issued.) 

In  the  pre8<>nt  edition,  the  M:iniial  of  Physiology  I  the  practitioner  who  has  but  leisnre  to  refresh  hit 
has  been  brought  up  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  '  memory,  this  book  is  invnlualde,  as  it  contains  all 
science,  and  fully  Mustnins  the  rrpututitm  which  it     that  it  is  important  to  know,  without  special  details, 

"  er     whioh  are  read  with  interest  only  by   those  wl»o 


has  already  S'»  th-serveilly  aifaiiied.     We  consider 


would  make  a  specialty,  or  desire  to  nossirssa  criti* 
cal  knowledge  of  the  subject. — Ckarlestom  M'dicttl 
Journal. 


the  work  of  MM.  Kirkes  and  Paii^'t  to  constitute  one 
of  the  very  best  hun(ih<N>k8  of  PhyBiol^^^y  we  possess 
— ^resentincr  just  such  an  outline  of  the  science,  com- 
prising an  account  of  its  lending' faers  and  generally        ^.,», ,., 

admitted  principlf 8,  as  the  siudent  requires  during  '  hands  of  thlTs'tudent'—LoILlVaAfeJic^^^^ 
nis  attenuMHce  upon  a  courne  of  lectures,  or  for  re- 
ference whilst   preparing  for  examination. —  Am. 
Mtdieal  Journal . 


One  of  the  best  treatises  that  can  be  put  into  the 


We  noe<l  only  smv,  that,  without  entering  into  dis- 
cussions of  iinstMlfd  (lueslionM,  it  contains  all  the 
recent  improvements  in  this  departmeot  of  medical 
science.     For  the  student  beginning  this  study,  and 


Particularly  adapted  to  those  who  desire  to  pos- 
sess a  concise  digest  of  the  facts  of  Human  Physi- 
ology. — British  and  Foreign  M*d.'Chirwrg    Rt  ri<tr. 

We  conscientiously  recommend  it  as  an  admira- 
ble *' Handbook  of  Physiology."— I. osiiOTi  Journal 
of  Mgdicin*. 


KNAPP  (F.),  PH.  D.,  8cc. 
TECHNOLOGY ;  or,  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts  and  to  Manufactures.    Edited, 

with  numerous  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Dr.  Edmund  Roxam^s  and  Dr.  Thomas  Richardson. 
First  American  edition,  with  Notes  and  Addition^,  by  Prof.  Walter  R.  Johnson.  In  twu  hand- 
some octavo  volumes,  printed  and  illustrated  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  with  about  live  hundred 
wood-engravings. 

LONQET  (F.  A.) 
TREATISE    ON    PHYSIOLOGY.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Translated 

from  the  French  by  F.  G.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Medical  College.    {Preparing.) 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS.  1» 

LEHMANN   (Q.  C.) 
PHYSIOLOGICAL   CHEMISTRY.     Translated  by  GEORaE  E.  Day,  M.  D., 

and  edited  by  Prof.  R.  E.  KogerSi  of  tbe  (Jniver«i)ty  of  Pennsylvania.    In  two  large  octavo 
volumes,  wiin  handsome  illustrations.     {Nearly  Ready.) 

This  great  work,  univerr:ally  recognized  as  the  most  complete  and  authoritntivc  exposition  of  its 
intricate  and  important  subject  in  its  most  advanced  condition,  will  receive  every  care  during  its 
passage  through  the  press,  under  the  Miperintendence  of  Prof.  Rogers,  to  insure  the  entire  accuracy 
indispensable  to  a  work  of  this  character.  It  will  be  further  improved  by  the  di>iriliutiun  in  the 
appropriate  places  throughout  the  text  of  the  numerous  additions  and  corrections  embodied  in  the 
Appendix,  while  a  number  of  illustrations  will  be  introduced  from  '«Funke's  Atlas  of  Physiological 
Chemistry."  The  publishers,  therefore,  trust  that  it  will  be  found  a  complete  and  accurate  edition, 
and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  work. 

The  prftgress  of  research  in  this  department  it  to  and  exact  view  of  its  present  nspert,  should  lose  no 

rnpid,  that   Prof.   Lehmnnn's  treatise  must  he  re-  time  in  attachuie  tbeinaelves  to  the  Sorietv  by  which 

rarde<l  as    hnvinf;    completely  superseded  that  of  it  is  in  course  of  puhlicution. — Brttish  and  Fonigm 

Simon;  nnd  nil  who  desire  to  possess  a  systematic  MedieO'Chirurgicnl  Kevitw. 

work  on  Physi.dopicnl  Chemistry  by  a  man  who  is  ^he  work  of  Lehmann  stands  unrivalled  as  tbe 

thoroughly  qualified,  both  by  his  physiological  and.  most  comprehensive  book  of  reference  and  informa- 

chemical  acquirements,  by  his  own  eminence  as  an  i|„„  dg„t  „„  ^^^ry  branch  of  the  subject  on  which 

experimentulist,  ond  bv  the  philosophic  impartiality  jt  treatB.-£d/a6iir^  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 

oT  his  half  Its  of  thought,  to  afford  a  comprehensive  seitnett. 


LAWRENCE  (W.),  F.  R.  8.,  fitc. 

A  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OF   THE   EYE.     A    new  edition,  edited, 

with  numerous  additions,  and  243  illustrations,  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Wills  Hotspi- 
tal,  d:c.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  950  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather 
with  raised  bands.     (Lately  Issued.) 

This  work  is  so  universally  recognized  as  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject,  that  the  pub- 
lishers in  presenting  this  new  edition  have  only  to  remark  thnt  in  its  preparation  the  editor  haa 
carefully  revised  every  portion,  introducing  additions  and  illustrations  wherever  the  advance  of 
science  has  rendered  them  necessary  or  desirable.  In  this  manner  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain over  one  hundred  pages  more  than  the  last  edition,  while  the  list  of  wood-engravinga 
hat  been  increased  by  sixty-aeven  figures,  besides  numerous  improved  illustrations  substituted 
fur  such  as  were  deemed  imperfect  or  unsatisfactory.  The  various  important  contributions  to 
ophthalmological  science,  recently  made  by  Dalrymple,  Jacob,  Walton,  Wiide,  Cooper,  fcc.» 
both  in  the  form  of  separate  treatises  and  contributions  to  periodicals,  have  been  carefully 
examined  by  the  editor,  and,  combined  with  the  results  of  his  own  experience,  have  been 
freely  introduced  throughout  the  volume,  rendering  it  a  complete  and  thorough  exponent  of 
tbe  most  advanced  state  of  the  subject. 

In  a  future  number  we  shall  notice  more  at  length  '  octavo  pnges-  has  enabled  both  author  and  editor  to 
this  admirable  treatise-the  safest  guide  and  most  ,  do  justice  to  all  the  details  of  this  sut)jcct,  and  cr>n- 
comprehensive  work  of  reference,  which  is  within  '  dense  in  this  single  volume  the  present  state  of  our 
the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  profession. — SUtko-  |  knowledge  of  the  whole  science  in  this  department, 
scope,  A(arch,  lb54.  l  whereby  its  practical  value  cnnnot  be  rxcellcd.  We 

>  heartily  commend  it,  especially  as  a  book  of  refe- 

This  standard  text-book  on  the  department  of '  rence,  indispensable  in  every  medical  library.  The 
which  it  treats,  has  not  been  superseded,  by  any  or  '  additions  or  the  American  editor  very  arenlly  en- 
all  of  the  numerous  publicatitms  on  the  subject  ,  hance  the  value  of  the  work,  exhibiting  the  learning 
heretofore  issued.  Nor  with  the  multiplied  improve-  <  and  experience  of  Dr.  Hays,  in  the  light  in  which  he 
ments  of  Dr.  Hays,  the  American  editor,  is  it  at  all  ought  to  be  held,  as  a  stindard  authority  on  all  sab- 
likely  that  this  great  work  will  cease  to  merit  the  jects  appertaining  to  this  succialty,  t(t  which  he  has 
eimfidence  and  preference  of  students  or  prnctition-  rendorea  so  many  valuable  oontributions.— iV.  Y. 
ers.    Its  ample  extent — nearly  one  thousand  large  i  Medical  Gatttu. 


LEE  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 
CLINICAL    MIDWIFERY;    comprising  the   Histories  of  Five  Hundred  and 

Forty-five  Cases  of  Difficult,  Preternatural,  and  Complicated  Labor,  with  Commentaries.  From 
the  second  Loudon  edition.    In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  238  pages. 

LUDLOW    (J.    L.),    M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine  at  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse,  See. 

A  MANUAL  OF  EXAMINATIONS  upon  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Surgery, 

Practice  of  Medicine,  Chemistry,  Obstetrica,  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeutica. 
Designed  for  Students  of  Medicine  throughout  the  United  State;(.  A  new  edition,  revised  and 
extensively  improved.  In  one  large  roysQ  12mo.  volume,  with  several  hundred  illubtrationa. 
{Preparing.) 

LISTON  fROBERT),  F.  R.  8.,  Ac. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  SURGERY,  and  on  Diseases  and 

Accidents  requiring  Operations.  Edited,  with  numerous  Additions  and  Alterations,  by  T.  D. 
Mutter,  M.  D.    In  one  lai^  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  566  pages,  with  216  wood-catt. 

LALLEMANO  (M.). 

THE   CAUSES,   SYMPTOMS,   AND    TREATMENT    OF    SPERM ATOR- 

RHCEA.  Translated  and  edited  by  Hknrt  J.  McDouoal*  In  ooe  volume,  octavo,  320  pages. 
Second  American  edition.    {Jtist  iMWid.) 
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LA  ROCHE  (A.),   M.  D.,  Sec. 
PNEUMONIA ;  its  Supposed  Connection,  Pathological  and  Etiological,  with  Au- 

tiininul  Fevers,  including  an  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Morbid  Agency  of  Malaria.    In  one 
hands^ume  (K'lavo  voluuie,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages. 

A  more  simple,  clear,  nnd  forcible  expositiim  of  ,  the  periodical  preit,  and  yet  in  the  work  before  ua 
the  groantilesB  nature  find  dnngeruus  tendency  of  I  he  hns  exhibited  an  amount  of  indnstrynnd  learning, 
eertain  pnthological  and  etiol<i);ical  hereiies,  has  research  tnd  ability,  beyond  what  we  are  accoftumea 
■eldom  been  presfntcd  to  our  notice. — N.  Y.  Journal    to  diicorer  in  modem  medical  writers;  while  his 


«/  Medicine  and  Collateral  Seitnc*. 


own  extensive  opporlnnities  for  observation  and 
experience  have  been  improved  by  the  most  landable 


This  work  should  be  carefully  studied  by  Southern  ,  diligence,  and  display  a  familiarity  with  the  whole 
physicians,  enilmdying  as  it  d.ws  the  reflections  of .  .abject  in  every  aspect,  which  oommnnds  both  our 
an  original  thinker  and  close  observer  on  a  subject  respect  and  confidence.  As  a  corrective  of  prevalent 
peculiarly  their  own— Firf  inia  Med.  and  Surgxcal  ■  and  mischievous  error,  sought  to  be  propagated  by 
Journal.  j  novices  and  innovators,  we  could  wish  that  Dr.  La 

The  author  had  prepared  us  to  expect  a  treatise  i  Roche's  book  oould  be  widely  read. — N.  Y.  Medicmi 
from  him,  by  his  briei  papers  on  kindred  topics  in  I  Gazette. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.    {Now  Ready.) 

YELLOW  FEVER,  considered  in  its  Historical,  Pathological,  Etiological,  and 

Therapoiiticul  Relations.  Including  a  Sketch  o(  the  Disease  as  it  has  occurred  in  Philadelphia 
from  IriWio  1S5-1,  with  an  examinuiionof  the  connections  between  it  and  the  fevers  known  under 
the  >aine  niiine  in  other  parts  of  temperate  aa  well  as  in  tropical  regions-  In  two  large  and 
handsome  octavo  volumes^  of  nearly  ISOO  pages. 

The  piiblii'hers  are  happy  in  being  able  to  announce  the  appearance  oT  this  ereat  work. 
As  the  result  of  many  years  of  study  and  observation,  and  as  a  complete  ritumi  of  all  that  has  been 
Written  on  the  subject,  it  will  at  once  take  its  place  as  the  standard  authority  and  work  ol'refertuee 
ou  the  iiuportaul  questions  brought  under  consideration. 


LARDNER  (DIONYSIUS),  D.  C.  L.,  &c. 

HANDBOOKS    OF    NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY    AND    ASTRONOMY. 

i<evi>ed,  with  numerous  Additions,  by  the  American  editor.  First  Course,  containing  Mecha- 
nic<.  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  Sound,  and  Optics.  In  one  large  royal  l2mo. 
volume,  ofTrK)  pages,  with  424  wood-cuts.  Second  Course,  containing  Heat,  Electricity,  Mag- 
netism, and  Galvanism,  one  volume,  large  royal  12mo.,  of  4<')0  pages,  with  250  illustrations. 
Third  Couksb  (  now  readif)^  containing  Meteorology  and  Astronomy,  in  one  large  volume,  royal 
12nio.  ol  nearly  eight  hundred  pages,  with  thirty-seven  plates  and  two  hundred  wood-cuts.  The 
whole  complete  in  three  volumes,  of  about  two  thousand  large  pages,  with  over  one  thousand 
figures  on  ateel  and  wood.     Any  volume  sold  separate. 

Tile  various  sciences  treated  in  this  work  will  be  found  brought  thoroughly  up  to  the  latest  period. 


MACKENZIE   (W.),    M.D., 
Surgeon  Oculist  in  Scotland  in  ordinary  to  Iler  Majesty,  &.c.  &c. 

A  PRACTICAL   TREATISE  ON   DISEASES    AND  INJURIES  OF   THE 

EVE.  To  whicli  is  prefixed  an  Analomical  Iiitrodnotion  explanatory  of  a  Horiz.>ntal  Section  ot 
thf  liunuin  Eyeball,  by  Thomas  Wharton  Jonks,  F.  R.  S.  From  the  Fourth  Revised  and  En. 
lariri'tl  London  Edition.'  With  Notes  and  Adtliiions  by  Addinell  Hkwsox,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  lo 
Wi;l>  II(i>|i!aI,  \'c.  tVro.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  plates  and  numerous 
Wu<.id-rul.s.     (iVo/r*  Ready.) 

The  ropnJaiion  which  thi;*  work  ha?  universally  aitaine<l  will  be  enhanced  by  the  present  edition. 
13e<idt.;s  iiio  i!ioron;fh  revi>ion  by  the  author  which  it  has  enjoyed  in  recently  passing:  through  the 
press  in  London,  the  additions  by  the  editor  embrace  whatever  is  necc^s-ary  to  adapt  it  com- 
pletely to  tlie  wants  of  the  American  practitioner,  conttiluting  it  a  library  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

Tlic  treat i««?  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  indlBpiitably  holds  !  nocordanoe  with  the  ndvnnceB  in  the  srirnce  which 
the  first  plioe,  nml  fi)rins,  in  re«pect  oi  Ictirnin?  unti  have  been  made  of  late  years.  Noihinjj  wtirthy  of 
rcBenrch,  an  Lncyclopmdia  unequalled  in  extent  by  repelitiim  upon  any  branch  of  the  subject  appears  to 
any  other  work  of  thekind, either  English  orforeian.  j  have  escaped  the  autht»r'8  notice.  ^Ve  consider  it 
—Dixon  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  \  the  duty  of  every  one  wht>  has  the  love  of  his  prt^Vs- 

,,  .        ,      ,  ,  .    i.        ..  .      I  sion  and  the  welfare  of  Ilia  patient  ut  heart,  to  niake 

I  ew  niocern  bookson  any  department  of  medicine  ]  i.imself  fainiliar  with  this  the  most  complete  work 
or  surgery  have  met  wiih  such  extended  circulation,  j^  t,,^  Enalish  lani?uage  upon  the  diseases  of  the  eye. 
or  have  procured  for  their  authors  a  like  amount  of   _^Med.  Ti^nes  and  Gazette. 

hiUropean  cei»'l)rity.     The  immense  research  which        „.      ,        ....         ,    .  .  ,      ,  ... 

it  displayed,  the  ihonuigh  acquaintance  with  the  ,  The  fourth  edition  of  this  standard  wnrk  will  no 
subject,  practically  as  well  as  tlieoreticallv.nnd  the  I  ^«"'>t  be  as  fully  appreciated  as  the  three  former  edi- 
able  manner  in  which  the  author's  sloresof  learninjr  '  !.»""•.•  ^^  is  uunecess-iry  to  say  a  word  in  its  praise, 
and  experience  were  rendere<l 
use,  at  once  procureil  for  the 
the  continent  ns  in  this  coui 

as  a  standard  work  which  t ,,.,,.  ,  „     • 

has  more  finnly  chtablished,  in  spite  of  the  attrac-  Foreign  Metiico-thtrurgical  Review. 
lions  t)f  several  rivals  r>f  no  mean  ability.  This,  the  This  new  edition  ((  Dr.  Mackenzie's  celebrated 
fourth  edition,  has  been  in  a  great  meiisnre  re-writ-  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  is  truly  a  miracle  of 
ten;  new  matter,  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  iind  industry  and  learning.  We  need  scarcely  say  that 
fifty  pages,  has  tieen  added,  and  in  several  tnatancea  behasentirely  exhausted  the  sahject  of  his  specialty. 
formerly  cxprcMcd  opinioni  have  been  modified  ia   —Dublin  Quarterly  Journal. 
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MEIQS  (CHARLES  D.).  M.  D., 
Profenor  of  Obttetrici,  &e.  in  the  Jefferson  Medieal  College,  Pliiladelph 


la. 


ON    THE    NATXJRE,    SIGNS,    AND    TREATMENT    OF    CHILDBED 

FEVEIR.    In  a  Series  of  Letters  addre^ed  to  the  Students  of  hiH  Cla«8.    In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume,  of  three  hundred  and  t*ixty-five  po^es.    {Now  Ready.) 


The  instructive  and  interesting  anthor  of  this 
^vi>rk,  whose  previous  labors  in  the  department  of 
medicine  which  he  so  sedulously  cultivates,  hnve 
placed  iiis  countrymen  under  deep  nnd  abiding  obli- 
pntions,  again  chullenges  their  admirntion  in  the 
fresh  and  vigorous,  ottractive  and  racy  nnges  before 
OS.  It  is  n  delectable  book.  •  *  *  This  treatise 
vpiin  chiid-bed  fevers  will  have  an  extensive  sale, 
being  destined,  as  it  deserves,  to  find  a  |)lacc  in  the 
libmry  of  every  practitioner  who  scorns  to  lag  in  the 
rear  of  his  brethren. — Ka%hville  Journal  of  Medi- 
tine  and  Surgerff. 


This  book  will  add  more  to  his  fame  than  either 
of  those  which  bear  his  name.  Iude«'d  we  doubt 
whether  any  ninterinl  improvement  will  be  made  on 
the  teachings  of  this  volume  for  u  century  to  come, 
since  it  is  so  eminently  practical,  and  based  on  pro- 
found kuowledire  of  the  fcience  nnd  consummate 
skill  in  the  an  of  healing,  and  rntiH<'<l  by  an  ample 
and  extensive  experience,  such  as  few  men  have  the 
industry  or  good  fortune  lo  acquire. — N.  Y.  Med. 
Gax€tu. 


BY   THB  SAME   AUTHOR. 

WOMAN :  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.    A  Series  of  Leo- 

tures  lo  his  Clajis.     Third  and  Iraproved  edition.     In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo 
volume.    {Juxt  Issued.)    pp.  672. 

The  giatifyin^  appreciation  of  his  labor?,  as  evinced  by  the  exhaustion  of  two  large  impresiaions 
of  thi«  work  within  a  few  years,  has  nut  been  lost  ujion  the  author,  who  has  endeavored  in  every 
way  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received.  The  opportunity  thus 
aflbrded  for  a  second  revision  has  been  improved,  and  the  work  is  now  presented  as  in  every  way 
superior  to  its  predecessors,  additions  and  alterations  having  been  made  whenever  the  ailvance  of 
science  has  rendered  them  desirable.  The  typographical  execution  o(  the  work  will  also  be  found 
to  have  undergone  a  simil&r  improvement  and  the  work  is  now  confidently  pre^tentcd  as  in  every 
way  worthy  the  position  it  has  acquired  as  the  standard  American  text-book  on  the  Diseases  dt 
Females. 


It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  practical  knowledge, 
by  one  who  has  accurately  observed  and  retained 
the  experience  of  ninny  years,  and  who  tells  the  re- 
sult in  a  free,  familiar, and  pleasant  manner. — Dub' 
lin  Quarterly  Journal. 

Tiiere  is  an  off'-hand  fervor,  a  glow,  and  a  wnrm 
heartedness  iufeetin 


such  bold  relief,  as  to  produce  distinct  impressions 
upon  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  reader.  —  Tht 
Charleston  Mtd.  Journal. 

Professor  Meigs  has  enlarged  nnd  amended  this 
great  work,  for  such  it  unquestionably  is,  having 


passed  the  ordeul  of  criticism  at  home  and  abroad, 

g  the  efl'or't  oY  Dr.  Meigs.  whif;h  >  out  been  improved  thereby  ;  for  in  this  new  edition 

is  entirely  captivating,  and  which  absolutely  hur-  |  the  author  has  intriMluced  renl  improvements,  and 


ries  the  reader  through  from  beginning  to  end.  Be-  iiicre^ised  the  value  and  utility  of  the  bo«>k  im- 
■ides,  the  book  teenis  with  solid  instruction,  and  i  measurably.  It  presents  so  many  novel,  bright, 
it  shows  the  very  highest  evidence  of  ability,  viz.,  I  and  qmrkhng  thoughts;  such  an  exuberance  of  new 
the  olearnesa  with  which  the  inform:ition  is  pre-  ,  ideas  on  almost  every  page,  that  we  confess  oar- 
tented.  We  know  of  no  better  test  of  one's  under-  |  selves  to  have  become  enamored  with  the  book 
■tanding  a  subject  than  the  evidence  of  the  power  .  and  its  author;  and  cannot  withhold  our  congrata- 
of  lucidly  explaining  it.  The  most  elementary,  as  j  lnti<ms  from  our  Hhiladelf^iu  confrc^res,  that  saeh  a 
well  as  the  obscurest  subjects,  under  the  pencil  of  ,  teacher  is  in  their  service. — JV.  y.  Med.  Gaxetu. 
Prof.  Meigs,  are  isolated  and  made  to  stand  out  in  | 

BT  THB  SAME  AITTHOR. 

OBSTETRICS :  THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART.    Second  edition,  revised 

and  improved.     With  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  iliu^*trations.     In  one  beautifully  printed  octavo 
volume,  of  seven  hundred  and  AAy-two  large  pages.     {Lais/y  Published.) 

The  rapid  demand  for  a  second  edition  of  this  work  is  a  suflicient  evidence  that  it  has  supplied 
a  desideratum  of  the  profession,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  treatises  on  the  same  subject  which 
have  ap|ieared  within  the  last  few  years.  Adopting  a  sy^steni  of  his  own,  the  author  has  combined 
the  leading  principles  of  his  interesting  and  dilficutt  subject,  with  a  thorough  expo^tition  of  its  rules 
of  practice,  presenting  the  results  of  long  and  extensive  experience  and  of  familiar  acquaintance 
with  all  the  modern  writers  on  this  department  of  medicme.  As  an  American  Treatise  on  Mid- 
wifery, which  has  at  once  assumed  the  position  of  a  classic,  it  possesses  peculiar  claims  to  the  at- 
tent  ion  and  studv  of  the  practitioner  and  student,  while  the  numerous  alterations  and  revisions 
which  it  has  unQei^one  in  the  present  edition  are  shown  bv  the  great  enlargement  of  the  work, 
whicii  is  not  only  increased  as  to  the  size  of  the  page,  but  also  in  the  number. 

BY  THB  SAME  AUTHOR.    {Now  Ready.) 

A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  NECK 

OF  THE  UTERUS.     With  numerous  plates,  drawn  and  colored  from  nature  in  the  highest 
style  of  art.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  this  work  has  been  to  present  in  a  small  compass  the  practical  results 
ofhi*  long  experience  in  this  important  and  distressing  class  of  diseases.  The  great  changes  intro- 
duced into  practice,  and  the  accessions  to  our  knowledge  on  the  subject,  within  the  last  few  years, 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  metroscope,  brings  withni  the  ordinary  practice  oi  every  physician 
numerous  cases  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  incurable,  and  renaers  of  great  value  a  work  like 
the  present  combining  practical  directions  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  with  an  ample  series  of  illus- 
trations, copied  accurately  from  colored  drawings  made  by  the  author,  alter  nature. 

BT  THB  SAMB  A.UTHOB. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON    CERTAIN   OF   THE    DISEASES    OP   YOUNG 

CHILDREN.    In  me  ImiAionm  octavo  volume,  of  914  page*. 
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MACL18E  (JOSEPH),  SURGEON. 
SURGICAL  ANATOMY.     Forming  one  yolume,  very  large  imperial  auarto. 

Wiih  ;<ixty-eight  large  and  Kplendid  Pttttet^,  drawn  in  the  beM  Myle  and  beautifully  colored.  Coa- 
tainin^r  one  hundred  und  ninety  Fig^iires*,  many  of  them  the  hite  of  life.  Toother  with  copious 
ajid  expluiiaiory  lettcr-prettf*.  Strongly  and  handskiniely  bound  in  extra  doth,  being  one  of  the 
ciieape!«t  and  IwKt  executed  Surgica  works  as  yet  i>8ued  in  this  country. 

Copies  can  be  tfent  by  mail,  in  five  parts,  done  up  in  stout  covert. 

Thii*  frreat  work  being  now  concluded,  the  publishers  confidently  present  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
pro<eK>ion  as  worthy  in  every  resfiect  of  their  approbation  and  patronage.  No  comph*te  work  ot 
the  kind  hu<i  yet  been  publinhed  in  the  English  language,  anif  it  therefore  will  supply  a  want  long 
felt  in  (hi<*  country  of  an  accurate  and  comprehen>ive  At la»  of  Surgical  Anatomy  to  which  the 
student  and  practitioner  can  at  all  times  refer,  to  afcertain  the  exact  relative  poe*  it  ion  ol  the  various 
portionn  nf  Oie  human  frame  towards  each  other  and  to  the  surface,  as  well  aA  their  abnormal  de- 
viatiouH.  The  im|)ortance  of  such  a  work  to  the  student  in  the  absence  of  anatomical  material,  and 
to  the  pnuMitioner  when  about  allemptiiig  an  operation,  is  evident,  while  the  price  of  the  book,  not- 
withsiuiiding  the  lari^e  size,  beauty,  and  finish  of  the  very  numerous  illustrations,  is  so  low  as  to 
place  it  wiihin  the  reach  of  every  member  of  the  profession.  The  publishers  therefore  confidently 
anticipate  a  vt>ry  extended  circulation  for  this  magnificent  work. 

Onr  i>r  the  ^renteet  artistic  trinmphi  of  the  age    of  keeping  op  his  anatomical  knowledge. — Mtdicml 
in  9tir)riciti  Anatomy. — British  Amtrican  Medical    Timet. 
Jourmal.  |     xhe  mechanical  execation  rnaaot  be  excelled.— 

Too  much  cannot  be  snid  in  its  praise;  indeed,  '  Tfn»$flraniaMedic«ilJourmal. 
we  have  ii'it  Innffiinre  to  doit  jnstice. — Ohio  Med i'  '      ,  ,       . ,  .   ».  n  ,  •  -  ^    , 

cml  and  Surgical  Journal.  '      A  work  which  has  no  parallM  in  point  of  accn- 

_,  .    •     t.1  •     1     .•  1.  (^cy  >nii  cheapneaa  in  the  Eagliah  language. — N.  Y. 

The  most  ndintrable  inrgieal  atlns  we  have  seen.    JoumeU  of  Medicine. 
To  the  practiiioner  deprived  of  demonstrutive  dis-  s      -,      ,,  j  .*.•.»  j  *■   v  • 

aeetiuns  up«hi  the  human  auUircl,  it  is  an  invaluable        V  all  engaged  in  the  study  or  praetiee  of  their 
compuninu.-iV.  /.  Mtdical  HeporUr.  CT^K^"^'  "^^H  *.!?'"/-^  ;■  olmoBt  indispensable.- 

_r  .         .  1.       ^-z.  11       DtAlin  Quarterly  MtdtealJoumai, 

The  mt'Ht  accurately   enfrraved    and  beautifully  ^ 

eoli>red  plates  we  have  ever  seen  in  an  American        No  practitioner  whoae  means  will  admit  shonld 
book— one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  surgical  works    fail  to  poaaess  it.— KoaHag's  Abstract. 

ever  published. — Buffalo  Medical  Journal.  ^       ^  ^.^.  .,i  4-   j  »i.  i  ..       #• 

,^  :  ^11-.  11        Country  practitinoers  will  find  these  plates  of  iBi- 

...'*  .*•  ^V^'  '*."  '**"'  so  elegontly  printed,  so  well    „ense  value— iV.  y.  Medieai  GasetU. 

lllustrnted,  and  so  useful  a  wttrk,  is  offered  at  so        ,.,  ^         ,  ^-^^    .   ^  ^     .. 

moderate  a  price.-CAar/Mloa  Medical  Journal.         !      ^V®  r^  extremely  gratiBed   to  nnnomice  to  the 
,.       ,       '  .        ^  ....  profession  the  completion  of  this  traly  macaifieeat 

lU  nlatrs  can  hjMist  a  superiority  which  places    *^„r^    ^|„c|,^  „  .whole,  certainly  sUnda  usri- 

thcm  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  corapcution.—lf«dt.    ^ned,  both  for  accuracy  of  draw  W,  beantj  of 

tml  Eramtnf.r.  ctiloring.  and  all  the  requisite  explanationa  of  the 

Every  practitioner,  we  think,  should  have  a  work    auhject  in  hand.— TAa  Now  OrUeuu  Medical  ami 

of  this  kind  within  reach. — SoutJum  Medical  emd  i  Surgical  Journal, 

Surgical  Journal.  ««^...,..        ...  w         a        -i. 

,«"        ,    ....  wi    -11     i    .1         f         t     I  This  IB  by  far  the  ablest  work  on  SargicaJ  Ana- 

No  such  lith.»graphic  illuslratlcms  of  snrgioil  re-  ,  j^„-  j^at  haa  come  under  our  observation.  We 
gitina  have  hitherto,  we  think,  been  given.-i?o««m  ,j„ow  of  no  other  work  that  would  justify  a  sta- 
Medtcal  and  Surgtral  Journal.  ^j^^^  j^  ^y  degree,  for  neglect  of  actual  diss-c- 

Asasurijienl  anatomist,  Mr.  Marlise  has  proba-  »»«»•  In  those  sudden  emergencies  that  so  oflea 
biy  no  superior— Brirtf  A  and  Foreign  Medico-Cki-  ■"«*'  "n**  w'^"'*'  require  theinstantancusconimsnd 
rurgicnl  Hevitw.  of  minute  anatomical  knowledf^e,  a  work  of  thiskind 

keeps  the  deUiils  of  the  dissect tng-r«Miin  perpetnaiiy 
Of  ffreat  value  to  the  student  engaged  in  dissect-  -  fresh  in  the  memory. — Tko  Western  Journal  of  Midi' 
ing,  and  lo  the  surgeon  at  a  distance  from  the  means    cine  and  Surgerp. 


The  very  low  price  at  which  this  work  is  furnished,  and  the  benuty  of  its  execution, 
require  an  extended  sale  to  compensate  the  publishers  for  the  heavy  expenses  incurred. 


MULLER  (PROFESSOR  J.),  M.  D. 

PRINCirLES  OF  PHYSICS   AND   METEOROLOGY.    Edited,  with  Addi- 

tion^,  by  K.  EnLRsPELD  Griffith,  M.  D.    In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra 
cloth,  with  OTjO  wood-<*uts,  and  two  colored  plates,    pp.  630. 


The  Physics  of  MQlIer  is  a  work  superb,  complete, 
uniaue :  the  irrea test  want  known  to  Knelish  Science 
could  not  hfive  been  better  supplied.  The  work  is 
of  surpassing  interest.    The  value  of  this  contribu- 


tion to  the  scientiBc  records  of  this  country  may  he 
duly  estimated  by  the  fact  that  the  c«»st  of  the  cfuri* 
nal  drawings  and  engravings  uluue  bus  exceeded  i^e 
sum  of  £i,W>0. --Lancet. 


MAYNE  (JOHN),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S. 

A  DISPENSATORY  AND  THERAPEUTICAL  REMEMBRANCER.   Com- 

pri»(ing  the  entire  lists  of  Materia  Medica,  with  every  Practical  Formula  contained  in  the  three 
critish  rburmacopceias.  With  relative  Tables  subjoined,  illu!«trating,  by  upwards  of  six  hundred 
and  sixty  examples,  the  Extemooraneoiis  Forms  and  Combinations  suitable  for  the  diflEbrent 
Medicines.  Edited,  with  the  addition  of  the  Formulae  of  the  United  States  Pharmncopsia,  by 
R.  Eglesfeld  Griffith,  M.  D.    In  one  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  300  lar^  p^ges. 


MATTEUCCl  (CARLO). 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  OP  LIVING  BEINGS. 

Edited  by  J.  Pkrkiea,  M.  D.    In  one  neat  royal  13mo.  toIuum,  extra  doth,  with  cuts,  388  pafw* 
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MILLER  (JAMES),  F.  R.  S.  E., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Etlinburgh,  &o. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.     Third  American,  from  the  second  and  revised 

£dinhu(^h  edition.  Revised,  with  Addition?,  by  F.  W.  Sargent,  M.  D.,  author  of  ''  Minor  Sur- 
§:ery,"  &o.  In  one  large  and  very  beautiful  volume,  of  seven  hundred  and  lilly-two  pa^^i  with 
two  hundred  and  forty  exquisite  illustrations  on  wood. 

This  edition  is  far  sopexior,  both  in  the  abundance  |  guage.  This  opinion,  drliherately  formed  after  a 
and  quality  of  its  material^  to  any  of  the  precc<lin{^.  ;  careful  study  of  the  first  edition,  we  have  had  no 
We  hope  it  will  be  extensively  rend,  and  the  sound  '.  cause  to  ehnn^e  on  exHinininsr  the  second.  This 
principles  which  are  herein  taught  treasured  up  for  j  edition  has  undergone  thorough  revision  by  theau- 


future  application.  The  work  takes  rank  with 
Watson's  Practice  of  Physic;  it  certainly  does  not 
fall  behind  that  great  work  in  soundness  of  princi- 
pl^e  or  depth  of  reasoning  and  research.  No  physi- 
cian who  values  his  reputition,  or  seeks  the  interests 
ntf'his  clients,  can  acquit  himself  before  his  God  and 
the  world  without  making  himself  familiar  with  the 
•■>und  and  philosophical  views  developed  in  the  fore- 
giung  book. — New  Orleani  Med.  and  ISurg,  Journal, 

Without  doubt  the  ablest  exposition  of  the  prin- 
eiplea  of  that  branch  of  the  healing  art  in  any  lan- 


thor;  many  expressions  have  been  intNlififil,  and  a 
mass  of  new  mutter  introduced.  The  book  is  got  op 
in  the  finest  style,  and  is  an  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  typography  in  our  country. — Charleston  Medieml 
Journal  and  Keview, 

We  recommend  it  to  both  student  and  practitioner, 
feeling  assured  that  as  it  now  comrs  to  us,  it  pre- 
sents the  most  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  mndern 
doctrines  of  the  principles  of  surgery  to  be  found  in 
any  volume  in  any  language. — N.  Y.  Journal  tf 
Medicine. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.     {Lately  PitblisJied.) 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Third  American  from  the  second  Edin- 
burgh edition.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  P.  W.  Sarornt,  M.  D  ,  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  WilPa 
Ho.<*pital,  &c  Illusiraicd  by  three  hundred  and  nineteen  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  large 
octavo  volume,  of  over  ^even  hundred  pages. 

No  encomium  of  ours  could  add  to  the  popularity  I  By  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  pmfessioa. 
of  Miller's  Surgery.  lis  reputation  in  this  country  his  works,  both  on  the  princinles  and  practice  or 
is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  work,  and,  when  '  surgery  have  been  assigned  the  highest  rank.  If  Mve 
taken  in  connection  with  the  author's  Principles  of  were  limited  to  but  one  work  on  surgery,  that  one 
Surgery^  constitutes  a  whole,  without  reference  to    should  be  .Miller's,  as  we  regard  it  as  superior  to  all 


"Which  no  conscientious  surgeon  would  be  willing 
to  practice  his  art  The  adtlitions,  by  Dr.  Sargent, 
have  materially  enhnneed  the  value  of  the  work.— 
Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

It  is  seldom  that  two  volumes  have  ever  made  so 
profound  an  impression  in  so  shrirt  a  time  as  the 
*' Prini.'iples"  and  the  **  Prai  tice"  of  Surgery  by 
Mr.  Milier— or  so  richly  merited  the  reputatKm  they 
have  acquired.  The  author  is  an  eminently  sensi- 
ble, practical,  and  well-informed  man,  who  kn«»W8  i  he  appears  to  make'the  very  process  of  condensation 
?*.?5S>'  ^i*V'*.'"  ^'l"'/."'^.'^t""'  ^"''  «*a*--ll>'  li^w  t(.    n  mi^n,  of  eliminating  attractions.    Whether  as  a 

text-book  for  students  or  a 


others. — St.  Louis  Med.  aM  Surg.  Journal. 

The  author  distinguished  alike  as  a  practitioner 
and  writer,  has  in  this  and  his  *'  Principles,'*  pre* 
sented  to  the  profession  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
reliable  systems  of  Surgery  extant.  His  style  of 
writing  is  original,  impressive,  and  engnging,  ener- 
getic, concise,  and  lucid.  Few  have  the  faculty  of 
condensing  so  much  in  small  snace,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  persistently  holding  the  attention;  indeed, 


talk  it.—KeHtuckf  Medical  Recorder. 
The  two  volumes  tc^ether  form  a  complete  expos6 


bf)ok  of  reference  for 
practitioners,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  re(;ommend' 


of  the  present  state  of  Surgery,  and  they  ought  to  be    ed Southern  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical 

on  the  shelves  of  every  surgeon. — N.  J.  Med.  Re-  \  Sciences, 
porter.  I 


MALQAIQNE  (J.  F.). 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY,  based  on  Normal  and  Pathological  Anatomy.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  by  Frkderick  Brittan,  A.  B.,  M.  D.  With  numerous  illustratioos  on 
wood.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages. 

MOHR  (FRANCIS),  PH.  D.,  AND  REDWOOD  (TH  EOPH  ILUS). 
PRACTICAL    PHARMACY.     Comprising  the  Arrangements,  Apparatua,  and 

Manipulations  of  the  Pharinaceutioal  Shop  and  Laboratory.  Edited,  with  extensive  Additions, 
by  Prof.  William  Procter,  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  haud.nomely 
printed  octavo  volume,  of  570  pages,  with  over  500  engravings  on  wood. 

NEILL  (JOHN),    M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  Ac. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  ARTElilES.     With  short  Descriptions.     Designed  for 

the  Uk;  of  Medical  Students.  With  handsome  colored  plates.  Second  and  improved  edition. 
In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  NERVES.     With  short  Descriptions.     Designed  for  the 

Use  of  Medical  Students.  With  handsome  plates.  Second  and  improved  edition.  In  one  octavo 
volume,  extra  cloth. 

OUTLINED  OF  THE  VEINS  AND  LYMPHATICS.    With  short  Descrip- 

tions.     Designed  for  the  Use  of  Medical  Students.  With  handsome  colored  plates.  In  one  octavo 
volume,  extra  cloth. 
ALSO— The  three  works  done  up  in  one  handsome  volume,  half  bound,  with  numerous  plates,  pre- 
senting a  complete  view  of  the  Circulatory,  Nervous,  and  Lymphatic  Systems. 

This  book  should  be  in  the  hand  of  every  medical 
Btadent.  It  is  cheap,  portable,  and  precisely  the 
thing  needed  in  studying  an  important,  though  diffi 


cult  part  of  Anatomy.  — Sos<0«  Med.  and  Surg, 
Journal, 

We  reonmmend  every  student  of  medicine  to  pnr- 
ebase  a  e<))>y  of  this  work,  aa  a  labor-aaving  ma- 
ehine,  admirably  adapted  to  refresh  the  memory, 
with  knowledge  gained  by  leetareti  diaaections, 


and  the  reading  of  larger  works. — N.  Y.  Journal  of 
Medicine. 


This  work  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Philadelphia  ana- 
tomist, whose  familiar  knowledge  of  the  subject  has 
been  aided  by  the  press,  the  result  of  which  is  a  vo- 
lume of  great  beanty  and  excellence.  Its  6ne  eze- 
cation  eommeads  it  to  the  Btadent  of  Anatomy.  It 
requires  no  other  recommendations.— WMltm  Jtmrm, 
of  Mt4icitu  tmd  Surgtrf, 
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BLANCHARD   &   LEA'S   JAEDICAL 


ERICHSEN   (JOHN), 
Profeisor  of  Sargery  in  Univeriity  College,  London,  &e. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY;  being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical 

Injiriks,  Diskasks,  and  Operations.  Edited  by  John  H.  Brimtojt,  M.  D.  Illustrated  with 
three  hundred  and  eleven  enn^ravinprs  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of 
over  nine  hundred  clo^ely  printed  pages.    {Just  Issued.) 

U  \p.  in  our  hum])le  ju'lffin<»nt.  decidedly  the  b«»?t 
hook  of  I  he  kind  m  \\\*i  Km;li«h  iBupiiBpe.  Sirange 
ihai  jiiJii  i»«n'h  hookt*  are  noioHi-ner  produced  t>y  piih 
lie  if'Hch-r*  of  *iirt;»'ry  in  ilii-  eoiiniry  UTid  (ireai 
Kriiniii  Indefd.  il  i*  a  rnnlU'r  of  j;reHl  a*tonUhment. 
hm  no  \e»^  true  ihun  a«ionir>hiiii(.  that  of  the  mauv 
work«on  aurfter)  r<*pul>li!>hed  in  ihi;*  country  within 
Uie  hui  finet-n  or  iwfniy  year*  u*  textbooks  for 
medical  •'tutieni*.  ih'«  Is  ilu*  only  one,  that  i*vt*n  ap- 
proiirrjue«  to  '.he  fulfilm'-ni  of  ihe  p*  ouliar  want*  of 
\oiin:»mf  n  jti."*t  t'nipniifj  upon  t»'e  Mudy  of  tlii*  l»ranrh 
of  the  profesnion. —  Westt-rn  Jmir.of  Med.  awl  Surgery. 

Kmbracinj^.  ai»  will  he  pt'rceivHd.  the  whole  surjii- 
cnl  domain,  and  eitrh  divijsicm  of  il*elf  almost  com 
pU'ie  iMid  pfrffci,  fHrh  chaptfrfull  and  explicit,  each 
kuhjfci  faiihiuliy  exiiihiied,  we  can  only  rxpres^our 
exiiniiite  of  it  in  ih«  ag^j^re^aie.  We  consider  ii  an 
excellent  conlril*ution  to  "urgery,  ns  piobahly  the 
beat  Hinple  volume  now  exiuiii  on  the  nulijfcu  and 
with  KrtMH  pleasure  wc  a«ld  it  10  our  text  books  — 
Sat'hvdle  Journal  of  Mttlieine  and  Svr^try 

Il«  value  ifi  gn  ally  enhanced  by  a  very  copiom» 
w«  11  jirr»n'.'«'<l  i'uk'X.  NVp  regard  thi*  a*  o«i«  of  ilie 
').'^*i  VHliiablf  coittribuiions  10  rnodHrn  nurgery.  To 
one  enk-rmg  hii>  uuviiiaie  of  practice,  we  r»*gard  ii  ' 


the  moKi  serviceable  fruide  which  he  can  eonf>alt.  He 
will  And  a  fuln'*ft«  of  detail  leading  hitn  through  ev^ry 
mep  of  the  operation,  and  not  deserting  him  nniil  the 
final  i5-ue  of  the  ca«e  i*  decided.  For  the  aame  rea- 
son w**  recommend  it  to  those  who^e  routine  of  prac- 
l.ce  lie-i  in  "«uch  pari*  of  tlie  country  thai  ihey  muH 
rarely  e:ir>onn*er  cases  requiring  surgical  manage- 
ment!— Steiho.^eopf.. 

Prof.  Fjrich)»eii'»  work,  for  its  size,  hna  not  been 
•iurpas^fd;  his  nine  hundred  and  eight  pagei*,  pro- 
fu-ifly  illustrated,  are  rich  in  physiological,  patholo- 
i;ical.  and  operative  suggestions,  doctrines,  details, 
and  proceR-fee;  and  will  prove  a  reliable  resource 
for  information,  both  10  ph>  sician  and  surgeon,  in  the 
hour  of  peril  — iV.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

We  are  acquainted  with  m  other  work  wherein 
so  much  good  sense,  sound  principle,  and  practicitl 
inferences,  stamp  every  pane.  To  say  more  of  the 
V(»lume  would  be  useless;  to  say  less  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  a  production  which  we  consider  above 
all  others  at  the  present  day,  ond  superior  and  more 
complete  than  the  many  excellent  troatiaet  of  the 
Knglish  and  Scotch  siirgetms,  and  this  ia  no  small 
encomium. — il7nertcan  Lancet. 


ELLIS  (BENJAMIN),  M.  D. 
THE    MEDICAL   FORMULARY:   being  a  Collection  of  Prescriptions,  derived 

(roin  the  writing?*  and  practice  of  many  of  the  inost  eminent  phyi«icinns  of  America  and  Enrope. 
Top'ther  wiih  the  u<iial  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.  To  which  is  added 
an  Ap|x;ndix,  on  the  Endermie  use  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  use  of  Ether  and  Chloroform.  The 
M'hole  ncconipanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Obser\'ations.  Tenth  edition, 
revised  and  miicli  extended  by  Robert  P.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Mcdica  in  the 
Philadelphia  nolkj^e  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-*ix 
pages.    [Lateiy  Issued.) 


After  an  exnmifiation  of  the  new  matter  and  the 
alterations,  we  believe  the  reputation  of  the  work 
built  up  l)v  the  autiior,  and  the  late  distinguished 
e«titor,  will  continue  to  flouriHh  under  the  auvpices 
of  the  present  editor,  who  hus  the  industry  and  accu- 
racy, and,  we  wouM  say,  eon8<'ientiousne8R  requi- 
site for  the  regpouRiliIr  task. — American  Journal  of 
rharmary,  Murch,  1K>4. 


It  will  prove  particularly  useful  to  students  and 
young  pnictitioners,as  the  most  import-int  prescrip- 
tions employed  in  modern  practice,  which  lie  scat- 
tered through  our  medical  literature,  are  liere  col- 
lected and  conveniently  arrange*!  for  reference.— 
Charleston  Mtd.  Journal  and  RevieUf. 


FOWNES  (GEORGE),   PH.  D.,  &c. 
ELE:MENTARY    chemistry;    Theoretical  ami  Practical.     With  nuraerona 

illti<trations  A  new  American,  from  the  last  and  revised  London  edition.  Edited,  "with  Addi- 
lions.  by  Rxibkkt  Bridoks,  M.  D.  In  one  larpre  royal  l'2mo.  volume,  of  over  b^tO  pages,  with  ISl 
wood-cuts,  >lieep,  or  extra  cloth.     (Now  Hetuiy.) 

AVe  know  of  no  l»rt*er  text-book,  ejjpecinlly  in  the  |      The  work  of  Dr.    Fowres  has  long  been  before 
dilhriilt    deparnnent  of    organic    chemistry,    upon  j  the  public,  and  its  merits  have  been  fully  appreci- 
whirli  if  is  pnrtjrularly  full  and  8ati«factory.     We 
would    recoiniiiend    it   to    preeepiors  as  a    capital 


"  office  b-»ok''  for  their  stnd^'nts  who  are  beginners 
in  Chemistry.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  ex- 
ct.  ll^nt  vv«)o«l-riif8.  and  altofiether  admirably  "got 
up." — iV   ./.  M'dical  K* porter,  March,  1^54. 

A  standard  mnnual,  which  has  long  enjoyed  the 
reputMtion  of  e-inljodying  nuK'h  knowb-dcH  m  a  din-ill 
space.  The  author  iinsachievod  the  difficult  t:ifik  of 
condensation  with  m.-isterly  tact.  Uis  book  is  con- 
cise without  bring  dry,  and  brief  without  beinjr  too 
dogmalioal  or  general.—  Virninia  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journal. 


ated  us  the  best  text-book  on  chemistry  now  in 
existence.  We  do  n(»t.  {>(  course,  place  it  in  a  rank 
superior  to  the  works  of  Brande,  Graham,  Turner, 


Orrgory,  or  Gmelin,  but  we  say  that,  as  a  work 
for  students,  it  is  preferable  to  any  of  them. — Lon- 
don Journal  of  Medicine. 

A  work  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  stndeiit. 
It  is  an  excellent  expf»sition  of  the  chief  doctrines 
and  factsof  modern  chemistry.  Thesizeof  the  w<'rk, 
and  still  more  the  cimdensed  yet  perspicuous  style 
in  which  it  is  written,  absolve  it  from  the  charges 
very  properly  urged  against  most  manuals  termed 
popular. — Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Mtiieal 
Science. 


FLINT  (AUSTIN),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Louisville,  &c. 

THE   PRINCIPLES   AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSICAL  EXPLORATION, 

applied  to  the  Dia2"no^is  of  Disejises  nfTcciing'  the  Org^ans  of  Kespiration.     In  one  handsome 
4»ctavo  voliwne.     ^Ifi  Press  ) 

The  ropufatitm  already  acquired  by  the  author  with  re^^pect  to  his  researches  on  this  and  kindred 
tt>pics,  is  sutilcient  g-uarantee  that  he  will  accompli->h  his  object  in  pre^enting' the  student  with  a 
?iK)d  practical  text-book,  which  will  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  lhi;>  difficult  bub- 
jcct.     The  work  will  be  ready  in  lirae  for  the  Fall  sessions. 


AND  SCIENTIFIC    PUBLICATIONS. 


IC 


FERQU8SON  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  Kiog^s  College,  London,  See. 


A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGEllY.     Fourth  AmericaD,  from  the  third 

and  enlafged  London  edition.    In  one  lar^e  and  heRutifuIly  printed  octavo  volume,  of  ut>oiit  seven 
hundred  page?,  with  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  handftome  illustrations.     (Just  Issued.) 

No  work  was  ever  written  which  more  nearly 
comprehended  the  necessities  of  the  student  nnd 
practitioner,  and  was  more  cnrefnlly  Hrrnnffod    to 


The  most  important  snbjects  in  connection  with 

E radical  surgery  which  have  been  more  recently 
rooght  aoder  the  notice  of,  and  discussed  by,  the 
■urceons  uf  Great  Britain,  are  fully  and  dispassion- 
ately considered  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  that  which 
vras  before  wonting  has  now  been  supplied^  so  that 
«re  can  now  lo<ik  upon  it  as  a  work  on  practical  sur- 
gery instead  of  one  on  operative  surgery  alone. 
There  was  some  ground  formerly  for  the  complaint 
before  alluded  to,  that  it  dwelt  too  exclusively  on 
operative  surgery ;  but  this  defect  is  now  removed, 
and  the  book  is  more  than  ever  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  practitioner,  whether  he  confines  him- 
self more  strictly  to  the  operative  department,  or 
follows  sargery  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale. — 
Blt4ie«d  Tinu$  cMd  Gaxttte. 


that  single  purpose  than  this. — AT.  Y.  Med.  and  Surg. 
J[oumal. 

The  addition  of  many  new  pages  makes  this  work 
more  than  ever  indispensable  to  tlie  student  and  prac- 
titioner.— Ranking^s  Abs:ract. 

Amtmg  the  numerous  works  upon  surgery  pub- 
lished of  late  years,  we  know  of  none  we  value 
more  hiKhiy  than  the  one  before  us.  It  is  perhaps 
the  very  best  we  have  for  a  text-book  and  for  orcii- 
nary  reference,  being  concise  and  eminently  practi- 
cal.— Southern  Med.  and  aurg.  Journal. 


GRAHAM  (THOMAS),  F.  R.  8., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  University  College,  London,  ice. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.     Including  the  application  of  the  Science 

to  the  Arts.  With  numerous  iliu.^trations.  With  Notef»  and  Additions,  by  Robert  Bridoes, 
M.  D.,  dec.  &».    Second  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  London  eilitiou 

PART  I.  {Lately  Isitued)  large  8vo.,  430  page?,  185  illustrations. 
PART  n.  {Preparing)  to  match. 

The  great  change?  which  the  science  ot  chemistry  hn»  undergone  within  the  last  few  yeari*,  ren- 
der a  new  edition  of  a  treatiw  like  the  present,  almost  a  new  work.  The  author  has  devoted 
«several  years  to  the  revision  of  his  treuti<*e,  and  has  endeavored  to  embody  in  it  every  fact  aud 
inference  of  importance  which  has  been  observed  and  recorded  by  the  great  body  of  chemical 
investigators  who  are  so  rapidly  changing  the  face  of  the  science.  In  this  manner  the  work  has 
been  greatly  increased  incise,  and  the  number  of  illustrations  doubted;  while  the  labors  of  the  editor 
have  been  directed  towards  the  introduction  of  ^uch  matters  as  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
author,  or  as  have  arisen  since  the  publication  of  the  first  portion  of  this  edition  in  London,  in  1&')0. 
Printed  in  handsome  style,  and  at  a  very  low  price,  it  is  therefore  confidently  presented  to  the  pro- 
fes»ioa  and  the  student  as  a  very  complete  and  thorough  text-book  of  this  important  subject. 

GRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.  D.,  &c. 
A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  containing  the  methods  of  Preparing  and  Ad- 

ministering  Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  Pharmaceu- 
tists. 8bcond  Edition,  thorouphly  revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Robert  P.  Thomas, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  large  and 
handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  six  hundred  pages,  double  c<»lumns.     {Just  Issued.) 

It  WEY  R  work  requiring;  much  perseverance,  and 
when  published  wa«  looked  upon  H<t  by  far  the  be«>t 
work  of* ii«  kind  thnt  had  isiitufd  from  the  American 
prem,  bein^  (rce  of  much  of  ihe  (ra«hy,  and  ernhrac- 
iiig  most  of  ih»*  iion-o(?)ciiial  formula'  u«(>d  or  known 
in  American,  English,  or  French  pmciice,  HrrMnged 
under  ihc  bends  of  the  several  con^iitueiitdrug*.  plac 
itig  the  receipt  tnidt-r  h*  more  im[)ortai»i  con-timeni. 
Prof  Thomas  has  ceriaiiily  "improved"  a»  well  h»» 
added  oihi»  Fornmlary,  andhnit  rendered  ii  nddi' ion- 
ally  deserving  of  ihn  con6denc**  of  phHrmni;euii»l9 
and  physicians. — Ameriean  Journal  of  Pkarmiuy. 

We  arc  happy  lo  announce  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  this,  one  of  the  most  valnahle  and  useful 
iNTorks  that  have  emnnaied  from  an  American  pen. 
It  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  and  will  he  found 
of  daily  u^e'ulneM  to  practiiioncrR  of  medicine;  it  lo 
better  adapted  lo  iheir  purpoHe<t  than  the  di^pensaio 
xitti— Southern  Mrd  and  Surg  Journal 

A  new  edition  of  this  well-known  work,  edited  by 
R.  P.  Thoma«.  M   D..  alTordi*  ocra«ion  for  renewinj; 


It  in  one  of  the  mo«t  nsefil  booka  a  country  practi- 
tioner can  po»«itily  have  in  his  poi>se8iiion. — Mtdieal 
Chronicle. 

The  amount  of  useful,  evcry-dav  matter,  for  a  prac- 
licins;  physician,  is  rcully  iiuiiieii(<e.— i>oira»  Med. 
and  Surg,  Journal. 

Thi*  i*  a  work  of  %ix  hundred  and  fifty  one  par'**. 
einl)racinf?  all  on  the  Kultjt'ci  of  preitarine  and  admt> 
ni^teriiix  mediciiieii  that  can  (>e  desired  l»y  the  physi- 
cian and  pharmaceuuat  —  Wtsltrn  Lancet. 

In  fhort.  it  is  a  full  and  complete  work  of  the  kind, 
and  fliionid  t>c  i'l  the  hHudc  of  every  phyMciau  aud 
apothecary— O   Med.  and  Sur^.  Journal 

We  predict  a  f^reat  sale  for  this  work,  and  we  e«p^- 
ciallv  recommend  it  to  all  medical  teachers. —  Rich' 
rnond  Sltthoscope. 

Thi«  edition  of  Dr  Griflith'«  work  has  been  greatly 
improved  hy  the  revision  and  ample  additioMii  of  Dr. 
I'homas,  ami  is  now.  we  iielieve,  one  ol  the  moKt 
our  commendation  of  *o  ui^eful  a  haiidsook,  which  !  conplete  works  of  \\*  kind  in  any   lai'KUHK**.     The 
ought  to  lie  universally  studied  by  medical  men  of  •  addition*  amount  to   about  seventy   pa^e^..  and    no 
every  class,  and  made  use  of  by  way  of  reference  by  \  effori  ha*  been  spared  to  include  in  them  all  the  re- 


otiice  pup'U,  as  a  standard  authority.  It  has  been 
much  enlarged,  and  now  condenses  a  vast  amount 
of  needful  and  necessary  knowledj^e  in  ftmull  com- 
pass. The  more  of  such  l»ook«  the  Wetter  tor  the  pro- 
fettsion  and  the  public  —  N.  Y.  Med.  Gazeu*. 


reat  improvements  which  have  been  published  in 
medical  journals,  and  systematic  ireuiisr's.  A.  work 
of  this  kind  appear-*  to  us  indi^pen^a'tie  to  ihe  physi- 
cian, and  ili'»reis  none  we  ean  inorecordiuliy  recom- 
mend—AT.  y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 


BY   TUE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

MEDICAL  BOTANY;  or,  a  Description  of  all  the  more  important  Plants  used 

in  Medicine,  and  of  their  Properties,  Ut^es,  and  Modes  of  Administration.     In  one  large  octavo 
volume,  of  704  pages,  handsomely  printed,  with  nearly  350  il lustrations  on  wood. 

GREGORY  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8.  E., 

LETTERS    TO  A  CANDID    INQUIRER    ON    ANIMAL    MAGNETISM. 

In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,    pp.  384. 
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NEILL  (JOHN),  M.  D., 
Sa^eoo  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, &o.;  and 

FRANCIS  GURNEY  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM   OF   THE   VARIOUS   BRANCUES 

OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE;  for  ihe  Use  and  Examination  of  Students.  Second  edition,  revised 
and  improved.  In  one  very  larjfe  and  handsomely  printed  royal  l'2mo.  volume,  of  over  one 
thoui^^and  pu7e<»,  with  three  hundred  and  filly  illustrations  on  wood.  Strongly  bound  in  leather, 
with  raised  bands. 

The  ppeedy  fale  of  a  large  impresfiion  of  this  work  haft  aflordcd  to  the  authors  gratifying  evidence 
of  the  rorreclnesft  of  the  views  which  actuated  them  in  its  preparation.  In  meeting  the  demand 
for  a  second  edition,  they  have  therefore  been  desirous  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  ikvor  with 
which  it  has  Ix'en  received.  To  accomplish  this,  they  have  spared  neither  time  nor  labor  in  embo« 
dying  in  it  such  di^^coveries  and  improvements  as  have  been  made  since  its  firU  appearance,  and 
such  alterations  as  have  been  suggested  by  its  practical  use  in  the  class  and  examination-room. 
Considerable  modifications  have  thus  been  introduced  throughout  all  the  departments  treated  of  in 
the  volume,  but  more  especially  in  the  portion  devoted  to  the  **  Practice  oi  Medicine,"  which  has 
been  entirely  rearranged  and  rewritten. 

Notwiili^tanding  the  enlara^d  size  and  improved  execution  of  this  work,  the  price  has  not  been 
increased,  and  it  is  confidently  presented  as  one  of  the  cheaper^t  volumes  now  before  the  profession. 

In  the  rnpid  course  of  lectures,  where  work  for 
the  students  is  heavy,  and  review  necessary  for  an 
ejcamin.-ition,  a  compend  is  not  only  valuable,  but 
it  is  almost  a  Bine  qua  non.  The  one  before  us  is, 
in  most  of  the  divisions,  the  most  unexceptionable 
of  all  books  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of.  The 
newest  and  soundest  doctrines  and  the  latest  im- 
provements iind  discoveries  are  explicitly,  though 
eoaeisely,  laid  before  the  student.  Of  course  it  is 
useless  for  us  to  recommend  it  to  all  last  course 
students,  but  there  is  a  class  to  whom  we  very 
■incerely  commend  this  cheap  book  as  worth  its 
weiffht  in  silver  —  that  doss  is  the  graduates  in 
medicine  of  more  than  ten  years*  standing,  who 
have  not  studied  medicine  since.  They  will  perhaps 
^nd  out  from  it  that  the  science  is  not  exactly  now 
what  it  was  when  they  left  it  oS.—Tkt  Suthoseope 


Having  made  fri^e  use  of  this  volume  m  cor  ex- 
aminations of  pupils,  we  can  speak  from  experi- 
ence in  recommending  it  as  an  admirable  comp«nd 
for  students,  and  as  especially  useful  to  preceptors 
who  examine  their  pupils.  It  will  save  the  teacher 
much  labor  by  enablinr  him  readily  to  recall  sll  of 
the  points  upon  which  his  pupils  should  be  ex- 
amined. A  work  of  this  sort  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  who  takes  pupils  into  his  office  with  a 
view  of  examining  them;  and  this  is  unquestionably 
the  best  of  its  class.   IjCt  every  praclitioner  who  has 

riupils  provide  himself  with  it,  and  he  will  find  the 
abor  ot  refreshing  his  knowledge  so  much  facilitated 
that  he  will  he  able  todo  justice  to  his  pupils  at  very 
little  cost  of  time  or  trouble  to  himself. — Tramsfl' 
vonia  M«d.  Journal, 


NELIQAN  (J.   MOORE),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  &e. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OF  'tHE   SKIN.    In  one 

neat  royal  r2mo.  volume,  of  334  pages. 

OWEN  (PROF.    R.), 

Author  of ««  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,"  "Archetype  of  the  Skeleton,'*  kc. 

ON  Tllli:   DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  THE  SKELETON,  AND  OF  THE 

TEETH.     One  vol.  royal  r2mo.,  with  numerous  illustrations.     (Just  Issued.) 

The  noFiie  of  the  disling-uished  author  i?«  n  suffirienl  guarantee  that  this  lillle  volume  will  prove 
a  satisfactory  inaniml  and  guide  to  all  students  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  O-iteoUtpy.  The  im- 
portance oM  his  subject  ii>  geolog^ical  investigations  will  also  render  this  work  a  most  valuable 
assistant  to  those  interested  in  that  science. 


PHILLIPS  (BENJAMIN),   F.  R.  S.,  fitc. 
SCROFULA ;    its  Nature,  its  Prevalence,  its  Causes,  and  the  Principles  of  its 

Treatment.    In  one  volume,  octavo,  with  a  plate,     pp.  350. 

PANCOAST  (J.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  JeffiTson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  &c. 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY;  or,  A  Description  and  Demonstration  of  the  various 

Processes  of  the  Art;  including  all  the  New  Operations,  and  exhibiting  the  State  of  Snrjrical 
Science  in  its  present  advanced  condition.  Complete  in  one  royal  4to.  volume,  of  3S0  pn^ies  of 
letter-pre^s  description  and  eighty  large  'Ito.  plates,  compri>ing  480  illustrations.  Second  edition, 
improved. 


This  excellent  work  is  eonstrncted  on  the  model 
of  the  French  Surjficftl  Works  by  Velpeuu  and  M.il- 
gaignc;  and,  so  far  as  the  English  language  is  con- 


cerned, we  are  proud  as  an  American  to  sny  that, 
OF  ITS  KIND  IT  UA8  NO  SITPEKIOR. — iV.  Y.  Journal  of 
Medicine. 


PARKER   (LANGSTON), 
Snrgeon  to  the  Queen's  Hospital,  Birmingham. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES,  BOTH  PRI- 
MARY AND  SECONDARY;  comprisinji^theTreatmentof  Constitutional  and  Confirmed  Syphi- 
lis, by  a  safe  and  successful  method.  With  numerous  Cases,  Formulae,  and  Clinical  Observa- 
tions. From  the  Third  and  entirely  rewritten  London  edition.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume, 
of  3U)  pages.     (Ju.st  Issued.) 

.u^*iJ?  "C  ^^^^  renders  con  require  to  be  informed    and  in  some  parts  has  been  rewritten,  it  Is  incom- 

that  Air.  Lanpslon  Parker  has  for  some  years  held    bent  on  us  to  describe  a  few  of  its  more  salient  fea- 

one  of  the  hghest  positions  as  an  authority  on  the    tures.  •  #  •  We  can  heartily  recommewl  Mr.  Par- 

f rotttracnt  of  s^-phihi.    He  cannot,  therefore,  be  io    ker»s  Modern  Treatment  of  Syphilitic  Diseases  as 

theptfMiUPa  of  one  who  rec|uire«  \h«  aid  of  iVvt  te-   an  admirable  exposition  of  the  subject  of  wiach  it 

viewer  to  enable  him  to  bring  to  light  a  ^xat  wot\i\  ATeaiU.— A&»«c\ai\««^  lltdical  Journal. 

out  OB  hit  book  has  nndergone  an  entite  Tevvivou,^ 
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{Now  Complete.) 
PEREIRA  (JONATHAN),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  AND  L.  8. 

THE    ELExMENTS    OF   MATERIA    MEDICA    AND    THERAPEUTICS. 

Third  American  edition,  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  author;  including:  Notice?  of  most  of  the 
Medicinal  Sub!»tance«  in  use  in  the  civilized  world,  and  forming  an  Encyclopnedia  ot  Materia 
Medica.  Edited,  with  Additiomf^,  by  Joseph  Carso.n,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Modica  and 
Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsvlvania.  In  two  very  laF^e  octavo  volumes  of  2100  pages, 
on  small  type,  with  over  four  hundred  and  tiHy  illustrations. 

V^OLUMK  I. — ^Lately  issued,  containing  the  Inorganic  Materia  Medica,  over  800  pages,  with  145 

illustrations. 
Volume  II. — Now  ready,  embraces  the  Organic  Materia  Medica,  and  forms  a  very  large  octavo 

volume  oi  1250  pages,  with  two  plates  and  three  hundred  handsome  wood-cuts. 

The  present  edition  of  this  valuable  and  standard  work  will  enhance  m  every  respect  its  well- 
def*erved  reputation.  The  care  bestowed  upon  its  revision  by  ihe  author  may  be  eMimuied  by  ihe 
fact  that  its  size  has  been  increased  by  about  five  hundred  pitges.  These  additions  have  extended 
to  every  portion  of  the  work,  aud  embrace  not  only  the  materials  afl'orded  by  the  recent  editions  of 
the  pharmacopoeias,  but  also  all  the  important  information  accessible  to  the  care  and  industry  of 
the  author  in  treatises,  essays,  memoirs,  monographs,  and  from  correspondents  in  various  parts  of 
the  globe.  In  this  manner  the  work  comprises  the  most  recent  and  reliable  information  respecting 
all  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  their  natural  and  commercial  hiMory,  chemioal  and  thera- 
peutical properties,  preparation,  uses,  doses,  and  modes  of  administration,  brought  up  to  the  present 
time,  with  a  completeness  not  to  bo  met  with  elsewhere.  A  ron>iderable  portion  of  the  work 
which  preceded  the  remainder  in  London,  has  also  enjoyed  the  advuntusre  ot  a  further  revi>ion  by 
the  aut nor  expressly  for  this  country,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  editor.  Professor  Carson,  has  made 
whatever  adciitions  appeared  de>irable  to  adapt  it  thoroughly  to  the  U  S.  Pharmaeofvfia,  and  to 
the  wants  oi'the  American  profession.  An  equal  improvement  will  likewise  be  observable  in  every 
liepartment  of  its  mechanical  execution.  It  is  printed  from  new  type,  on  good  white  paper,  with  a 
greatly  extended  and  improved  series  of  illustrations. 

Gentlemen  who  have  the  first  volume  are  recommended  to  complete  their  copies  without  delay. 
The  first  volume  will  no  longer  be  sold  separate. 

When  we  remember  that  Philology,  Nntural  His-  !  Medica,  nlthou^h  completed  under  the  supervision  of 
tor>',  Botnnv,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  the  Micro-  j  itihers,  is  by  far  the  most  elnhorate  treatise  in  the 
scope,  are  all  hronjKht  forward  to  elucidnte  the  sub-  {  English  lani^unge, and  will,  while  niedirnl  literature 
ject,  one  cannot  fail  tu  see  that  the  reader  has  here    is  cherished,  continue  a  monument  alike  honorable 
a  work  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  encyclopedia  of  i  to  his  genius,  as  to  his  learning  and  industry. — 
Materia  Medica.    Our  own  opinion  of  its  merits  is    Arruriean  Journal  of  Pkamutfy  March,  l\*b\. 
that  of  its  editors,  and  also  that  of  the  whole  profes- I      „.  ...  .    .  ,        i. 

•inn,  bi.th  of  this  and  foreign  couniries-nnmely,  .  The  work,  m  its  present  shape,  and  so  far  as  can 
»'  that  in  copiousness  of  details,  in  extent,  variety,  i  *»«  J"«'8«»*  <^f""™  l^e  portion  before  the  public,  lorms 
and  accuracy  of  information,  and  in  lucid  expli.ua-  '  t^«  n»»»t  comprehensive  and  complete  treatise  on 
tion  of  difficult  and  recondite  subjects,  it  surpasses  ""^^«r,"»  medica  extant  in  the  English  language- 
all  other  works  on  Materia  Medica  hitherto  pub-  P^-  Ppreirn  has  been  at  great  pains  to  intnxluce 
lishcd."  We  cannot  close  this  notice  without  allud-  '"t"  his  work,  not  only  all  the  information  on  the 
ing  to  the  special  additions  ..f  the  American  editor,  :  natural,  chemical,  and  commercial  history  of  metli- 
'vwhich  pertain  to  the  prominent  vegetable  produc-  1  C'^",  which  might  be  aerviceable  to  the  physician 
lions  of  this  country,  and  to  the  directi.ms  of  the  !  »"'»  surgeon,  but  whatever  might  enable  his  reod- 
Unitcd  States  Pharmncnpaia,  in  connection  with  all  ?"  '"  understand  thoroughly  the  mode  of  prepnr- 
Uie  arucles  contained  in  the  volume  which  are  re-  I  »nif  »»!?  manufacturing  various  articles  employed 
ferredtobyit.  The  illustration. have  been  incrcnaed,  cither  for  preparing  medicines,  or  for  certain  par- 
and  this  edition  by  Dr.  Carson  cannot  well  be  re-  !  P«T".  *"  the  arts  connected  with  materia  medica 
gnrded  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  treasure  '  «?'^  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  accounts  of  the 
which  should  be  found  in  the  library  of  every  physi-  I  phy">ol"Fieal  and  therapeutic  effecta  of  remedies  are 
cian.— A^ew  York  Journal  of  Mtdical  and  CoUaUral  \  K'ven  with  prent  clearness  and  accuracy^  ?!»iL*.?_! 
Sciencty  March,  1854. 

The  tliird  edition  of  his  <<  Elements  of  Materia 


manner  calculated  to  interest  as  well  as  instruct 
the  reader.— rA«  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 


PEASELEE  (E.  R.).  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Phyaiology  in  Oartmoutli  College,  See, 

HUMAN  HISTOLOGY,  in  its  applications  to  Physiology  and  General  Pathology; 

designed  as  a  Text-Book  for  Medical  Students.    With  numerous  illustrations.    In  one  handsome 
royal  l'2ino.  volume.    {Prepariug.) 

The  subject  of  this  worJc  is  one,  the  growing  importance  of  which,  as  the  bcutis  of  Anatomy  and 
Fhvsiology,  demands  for  it  a  separate  volume.  The  book  will  therefore  supply  an  acknowledged 
deficiencv  in  medical  text-books,  while  the  name  of  the  author,  and  his  experience  as  a  teacher  for 
the  la^t  thirteen  years,  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will  be  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  student. 

PIRRIE  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8.  E., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

THE   PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.    Edited  by  John 

Neill,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Penna.  Medical  College,  Surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  cVc.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  780  pages,  with  316  illustration.*! 

We  know  of  no  other  surgical  work  of  a  reason- 
able  size,  wherein  there  is  so  much  theory  and  prac- 
tice, or  where  subjects  are  more  soundly  ot  clearly 
taught. — The  Stethoscop; 


There  is  scarcely  a  disease  of  the  bone  or  soft 
parts,  fracture,  or  dislocation,  that  is  not  illustrated 
by  aecurate  wood-enrravings.  Then,  again,  every 
insLmment  employed  oy  the  sargeoB  ia  thus  rept»* 
sented.  These  engravings  are  nol  (wly  eorreet,  bnt 
really  beautiful,  snowing  the  astonishing  degree  of 
perfection  to  which  the  art  of  wood-engraving  has 


arrived.  Prof.  Pirrie,  in  the  work  before  us,  has 
elaborately  discussed  the  principles  of  surgery,  and 
a  safe  and  effectual  practice  predicated  upim  them. 
Perhaps  no  work  upon  this  sunjeet  heretoiore  issued 
is  so  full  upon  the  science  of  the  art  of  surgery. — 
NashvilU  JoumeU  of  Medicin*  and  Surgery. 

One  of  the  best  treatises  on  surgery  in  the  English 
language.— CflSMUto  MUd.  JounuU. 

Onr  impression  is,  that,  as  a  maanal  for  atndents, 
Pirrie's  is  the  best  work  ejKtaat.— irMl<7iilfM.m 
5«fg.  JourtMU, 
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PARRI8H   (EDWARD), 

Lecturer  on  Practical  Phnrmacy  und  Materia  Medic*  in  the  Pennsylyania  Academy  of  Medicine,  ke. 

A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHARMACY.    Designed  as  a  Text- 

Hoolc  (or  the  Stiidenl,  and  b»  a  Guide  to  the  Physician  and  Pharmaceutist.    With  numerous 
Formulae  and  Iilustration8.    In  one  hand^me  octavo  volume.     {^Nearly  Ready.) 

The  want  of  an  elementary  text  boolc  on  this  subject  ha<$  long  been  felt  and  acknowledged 
While  va.«t  .stores  of  informatTon  on  all  the  collateral  branches  oi  pharmacy  are  contained  in  ^uck 
works  as  Mohr  a?jd  KedwiM)d,  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  the  Pbarmacopccia,  I'ereira,  and  other?, 
there  has  been  no  compendious  manual  pre:«enting  within  a  moderate  compasr^,  and  in  systematic 
order,  the  iimumeruble  minor  details  which  make  up  the  everyday  busine>s  of  tho!*e  who  dispen«<« 
medicines.  It  hus  Ixren  the  object  of  the  author  to  supply  this  want,  and  while  to  the  phannaoeuliiKt 
buch  a  work  is  manifestly  indispensable,  its  utility  will  hardly  be  less  to  the  country  practitioner, 
reriiding  at  a  di.'«tance  from  drug  stores,  and  obliged  to  di^pen^e  the  remedies  which  he  prescribes. 
Kamiharizcd  with  the  elements  of  therapeutics  and  the  esf^ntials  of  materia  medica,  by  his  at- 
tendan<*e  at  lectures,  he  has  hitherto  been  obliged  to  learn  for  himj^elf  the  details  of  prcM^ribing, 
compounding,  and  preparing  medicines.  The  volume  commences  with  a  chapter  on  the  **  outfit  ' 
iA'  the  country  pliy>iciun,  describing  ihe  different  articles,  their  various  kinds  and  comparative  ad- 
vantages ;  the  rharnia('.4)pu?ia  is  described,  explained,  and  commented  upon,  its  contents  cia>isi()ed 
and  arranged  so  us  to  be  easily  comprehended  and  referred  to;  all  the  operations  of  pharmacy  are 
given  in  minute  detail,  and  under  each  head  the  various  preparations  are  specified  to  which  it  <s 
applicable,  with  directions  for  making  them,  giving  in  this  manner  a  comprehensive  and  practical 
vie^  of  the  materia  medica,  with  much  valuable  information  re^rding  ail  the  more  important  ar- 
tides.  All  the  otficinul  formulfe  are  thus  presented,  with  directions  for  their  preparation  and  use, 
ti^ther  with  many  empirical  ones  of  interest,  and  numerous  new  ones  derived  from  the  practice 
of  distingui>lied  physicians.  Especial  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  new  remkdies,  the 
more  iin(K}rtBnt  ot  which  are  minutely  described,  particularly  those  derived  from  our  indigenous 
plants,  uhich  have  of  late  attracted  so  much  attention,  and  which  the  author  has  thoroushly 
nivesti^ated.  The  chapters  on  extemporaneous  pharmacy  contain  clear  and  accurate  iustriicliims 
for  writing  prescriptions,  selecting,  combining,  dispensing,  and  compounding  medicines,  making 
powders,  pills,  mixliires,  ointments,  &^c.  &c.,  with  tormulfe;  and  the  work  concludes  with  an  ap- 
Dendix  of  valuable  hints  and  advice  to  those  purchasing  articles  connected  with  their  profession. 
iCumerous  tables  interspersed  throughout  elucidate  the  various  subjects,  which  are  rendered  still 
clearer  by  a  large  numoer  of  engravings.  Care  lias  been  taken  in  all  instances  to  indicate  and 
del^c^ll>e  the  simplest  apparatus  and  procedures  affording  satisfactory  results.  The  long  ex|)erienoe 
of  the  author,  both  as  a  teacher  of  pharmacy,  and  as  a  practical  pharmaceutint,  is  sutficient  guaraotev 
of  hi.s  familiarity  with  the  wants  and  necesHlies  of  the  student,  and  of  his  ability  to  satisfy  them. 


ROKITANSKY  (CARL^,    M.D., 

Caralor  of  the  Imperial  PHthologicnl  MuHcum,  nnd  Professor  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  Ac. 

A    MANUAL   OF    PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOxMY.     Four  volumes  octavo, 

bound  in  two.     {Now  Ready.) 

Vol.  I. — Maruol  ofCrcneral  Patholoprical  Anatomy.     Translated  by  W.  E.  Swaine. 

Vol.  II.— Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Abdominal  Vi.^cera.     Translated  by  Edward  Sievexim;, 

M.D. 
Vol.  III. — Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Bones,  Cartilages,  Muscles,  and  Skin,  Cellular  and  Fibrou« 

Tissue,  tJerous  and  Mucous  Membrane,  and  Nervous  System.     Translated  by  C  II.  Moore. 
Vol.  IV. — I'athological  Anatomy  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration  and  Circulation.     Tran«%lated  bv  Ci. 

E.  Day. 

To  render  this  large  and  important  work  more  easy  of  reference,  and  at  the  same  time  less  cum- 
brous and  cohtiy,  tlio  p<ibii>hers  have  arranged  the  four  volumes  in  two,  retaining,  however,  ilic 
separate  pnging,  »\:c. 

The  publishers  feel  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  profession  of  the  United  States  the  great 
work  of  Prof.  Rokilaiisky,  which  is  universally  referred  to  as  the  >tan{lard  of  authority  by  the  pa- 
thologists of  all  nations.  Under  the  au> pices  of  the  Sydenham  Society  of  London,  the  conihined 
labor  of  four  translators  has  at  length  ox'crcome  the  almost  insuperable  dilficulties  which  have  so 
long  prevented  the  appearant»e  of  the  work  in  an  EnghVh  dress,  while  the  additions  made  from 
various  pnpe^^  and  es>i;ys  of  the  author  present  hi>*  views  on  all  the  topics  embraced,  in  their  latent 
published  (orm.  To  a  work  so  widely  known,  eiiloffy  is  unnecessary,  and  the  publi>hers  wouM 
merely  slate  that  it  contain'*  the  results  of  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  ;»o.*^-mor^r»w  examina- 
tions made  by  the  auihor,  diligently  compared,  generalized,  and  wrought  into  one  complete  and 
harmonious  system. 

RIGBY  (EDWARD),   M.  D., 
Phj-siciun  to  the  General  Lying-in  IIoBpitul,  &c. 

A   SYSTEM   OF   MIDWIFERY.     With    Notes  and   Additional   Illustrations. 

Second  American  Edition.     One  volume  octavo,  422  pages. 

ROYLE  (J.  FORBES),   M.  D. 
MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS ;  including  the  Preparations  of 

the  Pharmacororias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  of  the  United  States.  With  many  new 
medicines.  Edited  by  Joseph  Carson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  m 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  ninety-eight  illustrfltions.  In  one  large  octavo  volume, 
of  about  seven  hundred  pages. 

ductioRg  oo  th«  other  extreme,  which  are  nec«»- 


This  work  is,  indeed,  a  most  valuable  one,  and 

will  fill  up  an  important  vacancy  that  existed  be- 

tiFeen  Dr.   Pereira's   most   lenrned  and  complete 

tytem  of  Materia  Medica,  aad  th«  c\aw  oC  pro- 


•arily  imperfect  from  their  small  extent.— £r»#cjA 
amd  Forttgn  Medical  Atvitw. 
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RAMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.),  M.D. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND 

SURGERY,  in  reference  to  the  Proeeiw  of  Partnrilioii.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition,  thoroughly 
T€vi}»d  by  the  Author.  With  Additionm  by  W.  V.  Keating,  M.  D.  hi  one  large  and  ban(l:'oine 
imperial  octavo  vohiine,  ofCOO  ptigCN,  wilh  :»ixty-four  l)eHUliful  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood-cuts 
in  the  text,  containing  in  all  nearly  two  hundred  large  and  beautiful  figures.  {Now  ReaAy.) 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  new  edition  of  this  standard  work,  the  puhli>hcr'« 
Would  remark  that  no  efforts  have  been  spared  to  secure  tor  it  a  continuance  and  exten>ir>M  of  the 
remarkable  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received.  The  last  London  issue,  which  was  considcrsi- 
bly  enlarged,  has  received  a  further  revision  from  the  author,  e>pecially  for  this  country.  Its  pas- 
sage through  the  press  here  has  been  superviejed  by  Dr.  Keating,  who  has  niude  numen)ns  addi- 
tionsi  with  a  view  of  presenting  more  fully  whatever  was  necessary  to  adapt  it  thoroughly  to 
American  modes  of  practice.  In  its  mechanical  execution,  n  like  superiority  over  former  editions 
\k'ill  be  fo4md.  The  plates  have  ullljcen  re-engraved  in  a  new  and  beautifid  style;  many  additional 
illu.Mnitions  have  been  introduced,  and  in  every  point  ol'tyiMigraphioul  finish  il  will  be  found  one  t»f 
the  handsomest  issues  of  the  American  press,  in  its  pre>ent  improved  and  enlarged  form  the  pub- 
lishers therefore  confidently  asjk  for  it  a  place  in  every  medical  library,  as  a  text-book  lur  the  student, 
or  a  manual  for  daily  relerence  by  the  practitioner. 

From  prof.  Hodge,  of  the  Univf.r*ity  of  Pa. 
To  the  American  public,  it  is  most  vuliiHble,  from  its  intrinaic  un(ioul)tcd  excellence,  and  ns  being 
the  bettt  authorized  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.    Its  circulation  will,  1  trust,  be  extennive  ihrdutrhout 
our  country. 

The  publuhers  have  iliown  their  appreciulion  of  cine  and  Surgery  to  our  library,  and  confiiiently 
tl;c  merits  of  this  work  and  secured  its  success  by  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  with  iIik  usaurauce 
the  truly  elegant  style  in  which  they  have  brought  that  it  will  not  disappoint  their  most  sunguiuc  ex- 
it out,  excelling  themselves  in  its  production,  espe-    pectatious. — Wtstem  Lanc<t. 

cially  in  its  plates,  ft  i*  dedimted  to  Prof  Meigs,  ]  ^  j,  unnecessary  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  the 
and  has  the  emphatic  endorsement  of  Prof.  Hotlge,  utility  of  this  Wiirk.  It  is  already  apprecmted  in  our 
•  s  the  best  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.  W  o  country  for  the  value  of  the  mutter,  the  cleorn-ss  of 
know  of  no  lext-ho<.k  which  deserves  in  nil  respects  ^  jts  style,  and  the  fulness  of  its  illusirati.ma.  To  the 
t.>  be  more  highl);  recommended  to  students,  nnd  we  physician's  library  it  is  indispensable,  while  to  the 
could  wish  tosee  It  in  the  handsof  every  practitioner,  g,udent  as  a  text-book,  from  which  to  exlni.t  the 
for  they  will  find  it  invaluable  iot  reference.— iV**/.  material  for  laying  the  founduti.m  of  nn  cd'icniion  on 
Oaxettt.  I  obstetrical  science,  it  hus  no  superior. — Ohio  Mtd. 

But  once  in  n  long  time  some  brilliant  genius  renrs    and  Surg.  Journal. 
his  liend  above  the  horizon  <if  science,  and  illuini-        „,        ...       .        ...        ,  .  .... 

uates  and  purifies  every  department  that  he  investi-  '  .  ^\^^'>^'  "P'^  '."''^  ''^"^  the  student  will  learn  from 
irjites;  nnd  his  works  become  types,  by  which  innu-  !^"''  he  need  to  know,  and  the  practitioner  will  find 
merable  imitati.rs  m«Hkl  their  feeble  productions.  i|.  as  a  b(.ok  of  reference, surpassed  by  n(me  other.— 
Such  a  genius  wc  had  in  the  younger  Ramsboiham,  i  4'r^rAo*co/j<{. 

and  such  a  type  we  find  in  the  work  now  before  us.  The  character  and  merits  of  Dr.  Ramshotiiam's 
The  binding,  paper,  type,  the  engravings  and  wo4ul-  ;  M'ork  are  so  well  known  nnd  thoroughly  estai)lished, 
ruts  are  alleo  excellent  us  to  make  this  book  one  of  that  comment  is  unneccsKiry  and  pruise  8iip<^rduous. 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  art  of  printin<;  that  have  ,  The  illustrati<ms,  which  are  numerous  and  accurate, 
given  such  a  world-Widf  reputation  to  its  enterpri-  are  executed  in  the  hi|;hest  style  of  art.  We  cannot 
ting  nnd  liberul  publisliers.  Wc  wt-lcome  Rnms- {  too  highly  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers. — St. 
bothnm's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medi-    Louis  Mtd  and  Surg.  Journal. 

RICORD  (P.),   M.  D., 
Surgeon  to  the  I16pitul  du  Midi,  Paris,  &c. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASE.  Translated  from  the  French, 

by  Thomas  F.  Betto.v,  M.  I).  With  the  addition  of  a  Hi-*tory  of  Syphilis*,  and  a  complete  Bib- 
litigraphy  and  Fornuilary  of  Reined ies,  collated  and  arranged,  by  Paul  B.  Goddard,  M.  D.  With 
fifty  large  quarto  plate:*,  compri^^ing  one  hundred  and  ueventeen  beautiiiilly  colored  iilu:»irations. 
In  one  large  and  handsome  quarto  volume. 

BY  TUB  same  author.     {Latf/y  Published.) 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.    «y  John  Hunter,  F.  R.  S. 

With  copious  Additions,  by  Ph  Ricord,  M.  D.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Freeman  J.  Bumstead, 
M.  D.    In  one  handisome  octavo  volume,  of  530  pages,  with  plates. 

Every  one  will  recognize  the  attractiveness  and 
Vrtlue  which  ihip  work  derives  from  ihu*  presenting 
the  opinion^  of  these  two  mnsier?  side  l)y  Hide.  But, 
.'.  mu*\  i>e  H(hniitt*d,  what  ha.f  niniie  the  fortune  of 
the  liook,  is  ihe  fact  that  it  contHin.s  the  *'ni09i  com 


pictr;  emttodimeiit  of  the  verilahle  doctrines  of  the 


In  the  notes  to  Hunter,  the  master  nuhiitituteH  him- 
self  for  hi»  interpreters,  and  giver  his  original  ihoui*hi« 
to  the  world,  in  a  summary  lorm  it  is  irue,  hut  in  a 
lucid  and  perfectly  intellieihle  manner,  in  conclu 
Hion  we  can  say  thai  this  is  inconiestnhly  the  best 
'  ireaiiiie  on  sypliilis  with  which  we  are  acquuiiited, 


Hu|)iial  du  Midi,^'  which  hn<«  ever  heen  mbde  public.  :  and.  as  we  do  not  often  employ  the  phra-^e,  we  may 
The  docirinul  id«;i»  of  M.  Ricord.  ideas  which,  if  not    he  excused  for  expressing  the  hope  that  it  mny  find 
utiiver«slly  ndupied.  are  incoiite«tahly  dominant  have  la  pluce  in  the  lihrary  of  every  physician  —  Virginia 
htrrrtoforron'yljeen  imerprfietth>  more  or  less  skilful  ■  M<d.  and  Surg  Journal. 
secretaries.  soniet.mi.'8  accredited  and  sometimes  not.  , 

BY  THE  SAME   Al'THOR. 

LETTERS  ON  SYPHTLIS,  addressed  to  the  Chief  Editor  of  the  Uuion  Mcdicalc. 

With  an  Inlrodiiciion,  by  Amedee  Latour.    Translated  by  W.  P.  Lattimore,  M.  D.     In  one  neut 
octavo  volume  of  270  pages. 

BY  THE  SAME   AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  VENEREAL  DISEASES.    With  a  Thcra. 

Srutica4  Sumiuary  and  Special  Formulary.   Translated  by  Sidney  Doani,  M.  D.   Fourth  edition, 
ne  volume,  octavo,  .'UO  pages. 
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BLANCHARD   &  LEA'S   MEDICAL 


SMITH    (HENRY    H.),  M.  D., 
Profefior  of  Surgery  in  the  UnlYersity  ofPennsylvttoia,  See. 

MINOR  SURGERY;  or,  Hinta  on  the  Every-day  Duties  of  the  Surgeon.     TIlus- 

tratcd  by  (wo  hundred  and  forty-fieven  illustrations.    Third  and  enlarged  edition.    In  one  hand- 
some  royul  V2mo.  volume,    pp.  45G. 

And  a  cnpititl  little  bfmk  it  ii.  .  .  Minor  Sorgrery, 
we  repent,  is  renlly  Major  Surgery,  and  anything 
which  teuches  it  is  worth  havinr.  Sn  we  cordially 
recummend  thii  little  bimk  of  Dr.  Smith's.— Med. - 
C^ir.  Review. 

This  henutiful  little  work  has  been  compiled  with 
a  view  to  the  wants  of  the  profession  in  the  matter 
of  biindnging^  &c.,  and  well  and  ably  has  the  author 
perf<»rmed  his  labors.  Well  adapted  tr)  give  the 
requisite  infnrmntion  on  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats. — Medical  Examitur. 

The  directions  are  plnin,  and  illustrated  through- 
out with  el«ir  cngravinji^s. — London  Lancet. 

One  of  the  best  works  they  can  consult  on  the 


A  work  such  as  the  present  Is  therefore  highly 
useful  to  the  student,  and  we  cooim^nd  this  one 
to  their  attention. — AnurieoA  Joumai  t/  MItdical 
Sciences. 

No  operator,  however  eminent,  need  hesitate  to 
consult  this  unpretending  yet  excellent  book.  Those 
who  are  young  m  the  busings  would  find  Dr.  Smith*s 
treatise  a  necessary  companion,  after  once  nnder- 
standlng  its  true  character. — Boston  Med.  and  Smrg. 
Joumai. 

No  young  praetiti'^ner  should  be  without  this  little 
volume;  and  we  venture  to  asrert,  that  it  maybe 
consulted  by  the  senior  members  of  the  profession 
with  more  real  benefit,  than  the  more  voluni  m^us 
works. — Western  Lancet. 


subject  of  which    it  treats. — Southern  Joumai  of 
Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 

BT  THK  8AXI  AUTHOR,  AND 

HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),   M.  D., 
hnte  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

AN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body. 

In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  with  about  »ix  hundred  and  fiAy  beautiful  figures. 

These  figures  are  well  selected,  and  present  a    late  the  student  upon  the  completion  of  this  Atlas, 


complete  and  accurate  representation  of  that  won 
derful  fnbric,  the  human  body.  The  plnn  of  this 
Atlns,  which  renders  it  so  peculiarly  convenient 
for  the  student,  nnd  its  superb  artisticul  execution, 
have  been  already  pointed  out.    We  must  congratu- 


tis  it  is  tiie  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind  that 
has  yet  appeared  ;  and  we  must  add,  the  very  beau- 
tiful manner  in  which  it  is  *'  got  up*'  is  so  ereditabkc 
to  the  country'  as  to  be  flattering  to  our  national 
pride. — Anurtcam  Medical  Joumai. 


SARGENT  (F.  W.),  M.  D. 

ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  POINTS  OF  MINOR  SURGERY.    In 

one  handi^ome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  nearly  400  page?,  with  128  wood-cuta. 

The  very  best  mnnunl  of  Minor  Surgery  we  have  :      We  have  carefully  examined  this  work,  and  find  it 

■een ;  au  Auiericxn  volume,  with  nearly  four  hundred  well  executed  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of 

pages  of  g(M>d  prnoticiil  lessons,  illustrated  by  about  the  student.     Besides  the  subjects  usually  embraced 

one  hundred  nnd  thirty  wtxnl-cuts.    In  these  days  in  works  on  Minor  Surger)',  there  is  a  short  chanter 

of  *Urial,"  when  H  doctor's  reputation  hangs  upon  on  bathing,  another  on  nneesthetic  ngents,  ami  an 

a  clove  hitch,  or  the  roll  of  a  bandage,  it  would  be  appendix  of  formulae.    The  author  has  given  nn  ex- 

well,  perhaps,  to  cnrry  such  a  volume  as  Mr.  Sur-  cellrnt  work  on  this  subject, and  his  publishers  have 

gears  always  in  our  coat-pocket,  or,  at  all  events,  illuBtniled  nnd  printed  it  in  most  beautiful  style.— 

to  liHlcn  atirniivrly  to  his  instructions  at  home. —  The  Charleston  Medical  Joumai. 
Buffalo  Mtd.  Journal. 


SKEY  (FREDERICK  C),  F.  R.  S.,  Ac. 
OPERATIVE  SURGERY.     In  one  very  handsome  ocUvo  volume  of  over  650 

page9,  with  about  one  hundred  wood-cuts. 

SHARPEY  (WILLIAM),   M.  D.,   JONES   QUAIN,   M.  D.,   AND 

RICHARD  QUAIN,   F.  R.  S.,  Ac. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY.     Revised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joseph  Leidt, 

M.  D.     Complete  in  two  lai^e  octavo  volumes,  of  about  thirteen  hundred  pages.     Beautifully 
illustrated  with  over  five  hundred  engravings  on  wood. 


It  is  indeed  a  work  calculated  to  make  an  era  in 
anatoiniciil  Btiuiy,  by  placing  before  the  student 
every  dej^Kirtmcnt  of  his  science,  with  a  view  to 
the  relative  importance  of  each  ;  and  so  skilfully 
have  the  different  parts  been  interwoven,  that  no 
one  who  ninkes  this  work  the  basis  of  his  studies, 
will  herenfler  have  any  excuse  for  neglecting  or 
nndervnluiiig  any  important  particulars  connected 
with  the  structure  of  the  human  frame;  and 
whether  the  bins  of  his  mind  lead  him  in  a  more 
especial  manner  to  sureery,  physic,  or  physiology, 
he  will  find  hnre  a  work  ot  once  so  comprehensive 
and  practical  as  to  defend  him  from  exclusiveness 


We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  trea- 
tise on  aaatomy  as  the  most  complete  on  that  sub- 
ject in  the  Engliith  language;  and  the  only  '>ne, 
perhaps,  in  any  language,  which  brings  the  state 
of  knowledge  forward  to  the  most  recent  disco- 
veries.—TAe  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

Admirably  calculated  to  fulfil  the  object  for  which 
it  is  intended. — Provincial  Medical  Journal, 

The  most  complete  Treatise  on  Anatomy  in  the 
English  language. — Edinburgh  Mtdical  Journal. 

There  is  no  work  in  the  English  language  to  be 
on   the  one  hand,   and    pedantry   on    the  other. —  '  preferred  to  Dr.  Qunin^s  Elements  of  Anatomv.— 
Monthly  Journal  and   ketrosj*tet  of  the   Medical  \  London  Journal  of  Medicine. 
Sciences.  ' 


STANLEY  (EDWARD). 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  BONES.    In  one  volume,  octavo, 

extra  cloth,  286  pages. 

SOLLY  (SAMUEL),  F.  R.  S. 
THE    HUMAN    BRAIN-,    ita  Strocture,  Physioloey,  and  Diseases.     With  a 

Description  of  the  Typ\ca\  Form*  o?  XV^e  "ftmti  \w\\i^  Kivm^V  Kiti^oin.    From  the  Second  and 
JD uch  enlarged  London  edition.    In  ot«  ocVvf  o  NoVim^  qI '^jRft  \»i^%^^\\\v VXi  niwid-cuts. 
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STILLE  (ALFRED),  M.  D. 

PRINCIPLES    OP    GENERAL    AND    SPECIAL    THERAPEUTICS.     In 

handsome  ocUvo.    (Preparing.) 

SIMON   (JOHN),  F.  R.  S. 
GENERAL    PATHOLOGY,    as  conducive  to  the   Establishment  of  Rational 

Priociples  ibr  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Di»ea>»e.  A  Course  of  lecture?  delivered  at  St. 
Thomw's  Uuvpital  during  the  summer  Session  of  1850.  In  one  ncut  octavo  volume,  of  '212 
pages. 

SMITH  (W.  TYLER),  M.  D., 
Physicinn  Accoucheur  to  St.  Mary*s  Hosiiilal,  See. 

ON   PARTURITION,    AND   THE   PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE   OF 

OBSTETRICS.    In  one  large  duodecimo  volume,  of  400  pages. 

BY  TiiK  SAME  AUTHOR. — (Now  Keatiy.) 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 

OP  LEUCORRHCEA.  With  numerous  illustrations.  In  one  very  handsome  o<*tavo  volume  ol 
about  250  pages. 

The  investigation  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  I  work  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  its  value,  and  we 
of  leucorrhocH  is  a  task  that  may  well  engage  the    hope  more  than  enough  to  induce  every  practiucner 


%ime  and  energies  of  the  most  philosophictil  and 
pkilled  physician  ;  and  there  nre  few  mfn  more  capa- 
ble of  conducting  and  deducing  important  observa- 
tions from  such  a  study  than  the  author  of  the  pre- 


to  study  it  for  himsell'. — The  Lanctt. 

The  above  lipt  contains  simply  the  penernl  head- 
ings of  the  different  chapters;  to  have  enuuierated 
all  the  subjects  diwussetl,  or  to  buve  made  further 


senttrcalisc.  lir.  TylerSmjth's previous  researches. 'extracts,  would  have  compelled  us  much  to  exceed 
notlesallianhisdevoii(mtophy8iologyandscientific|„ur  limits.  This,  however,  we  scarcely  reirret ; 
medicine,  point  hira  out  as  one  emmently  cakulaied  lijecnuje  we  thiuk  a  perusal  of  the  extracts  given 
to  thruw  liRht  on  manv  subjects,  which  less  able  ^^^,ill  ind,,^,,  the  render  to  examine  the  work  for  hi m- 
inen  TOiphl  fail  to  elucidate.  \\  e  consequently  take  .  ^y^.  ^nd  we  would  advise  all  who  are  anxi..u»  for 
ills  work  in  hand  with  high  expectations  aud  we  .cornet  ideas  resp.ctine  these  discharges,  and  their 
have  not  been  m  the  least  disappointed  The  fore-  ,o„rces,  to  possess  themselves  of  a.-l)utUn  J/^rf. 
gotng  cursory  exaiuination  of  Dr.  Tyler  Bmith's  .  Pr/-cj, 


SIBSON   (FRANCIS),    M.  D., 

Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

MEDICAL  ANATOMY.     Illustrating  the  Form,  Structure,  and  Position  of  the 

Internal  Orgrans  in  Health  and  Diseane.     lu  large  imperial  quarto,  with  splendid  colored  plates. 
To  match  "Madise's  Surgical  Anatomy."     Part  I.     (Nearly  Ready.) 


SCHOEDLER  (FRIEDRICH),  PH.D., 

Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences  at  Worms,  &c. 

THE  BOOK   OP  NATURE;   an  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Sciences  of 

Physics,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Phy.-'ioloffy.  Fir»4 
American  edition,  with  a  Glosttary  and  other  Additions  and  Iiiinrovemeiits;  iVom  liie  !>econd 
Englii^h  edition.  Translated  from  the  sixth  German  edition,  by  Hknrv  Mkdlock,  F.  C,  S.,  &c. 
In  one  thiok  volnmi*,  small  octavo,  of  about  seven  hundred  pago>«,  with  679  illu.<tratioas  un  wood. 
Suitable  for  the  higher  SchooLs  and  private  students.     {Now  Ready.) 


TOMES  (JOHN),    F.  R.  S. 
A  MANUAL  OF  DENTAL  PRACTICE.    Illustrated  by  numerous  engraTings 

00  wood.     In  one  hand.some  volume.     {PrepariNg.) 

TRANSACTIONS  OF   THE  AMERICAN    MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
VOLUME  VIII,  for  1855,  8vo.,  extra  cloth.     (Xeur/i/  Renffi/.) 

A  few  complete  sets  can  still  be  had,  in  eight  volumes,  price  S3S.    Applicutions  and  remittances 
to  \Hi  made  to  Caspar  Wister,  M.  D.,  Trea^u^er,  Philadelphia. 

*^*  These  volumes  are  published  by  and  sold  for  account  of  the  Association. 


TODD  (R.  B.),   M.  D.,  AND  BOWMAN  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S. 

PHYSIOJ.OGICAL    ANATOMY  AND    PHYSIOLOGY   OF  MAN.     With 

numerou!*  hand^me  wood-cuts.    Parts  I,  II,  and  III,  in  one  octavo  volume,  O.OS  pages.     Part  IV 
will  complete  the  work. 

The  firnt  portion  of  Part  IV,  with  numerous  original  illustrations,  was  publii^hed  in  the  Medical 
News  and  Library  for  1853,  and  the  completion  will  be  issued  immediately  ou  its  appearance  in 
London.  Those  who  have  subscribed  since  the  appearance  o(  the  preceding  portion  of  the  work 
cao  have  the  three  parts  by  mail,  ou  remittance  of  $2  50  to  the  publishers. 

TOYNBEE  (JOSEPH),  F.  R.  S., 
Anral  Surgaoa  to  8t.  ICar7*a  Hospital,  &c. 

A  MANUAL  OF  AURAL  SURGERY;  being  a  complete  Treatine  on  Diseases 

of  the  Ear.    Illwtrated  with  numerous  engravings  on  wood,  from  original  drawings,    in  one 
octavo  volume.    (Preparitt^.) 
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TANNER   (T.    H.),    M.  D., 

Physicinn  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  he. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

Tu  wliicli  is  added  The  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association.     In  one  neat 
Vt'luiiie,  MUiill  I'iino.,  extra  cloth.  {Noiff  Keady.) 

The  ulijoi't  of  tins  little  work  i:«  to  furnish  the  practitioner,  in  a  condensed  and  convenient  com- 
pusfi,  and  ut  a  irilliiig  cost,  with  u  ^uide  for  the  daily  exitreiiciu:*  of  his  practice.  A  large  portion  of 
the  volume  i>  occupied  with  details  of  diagiioMic  ^Vlllptolns,  classifiea  under  the  dilTeruut  seat)*  of 
dir*ca;ie  This,  in  ii.-elf,  \<  well  worth  the  price  of  the  book,  but  in  addition,  there  will  be  found  an 
inunetwe  uniotint  of  information,  not  u<«iiafly  touched  upon  in  the  sy>lematic  worked,  or  scattered 
thruntzlionl  many  dilferent  volumes — such  as  {|^>neral  rules  for  conduct,  taking  notes,  clinical  exami- 
nation ttf  children  and  of  the  insane,  post-mortem  examinations,  medico-leiral  exaniinafions,  exami* 
nation;-  for  life  iii^urunce,  insti-innents  employed  in  diagnosis,  such  as  the  microscope,  leMs,  the 
spirometer,  dvnamonieler,  Mulhmnetor,  steMIO^cope.  pleximeter, ophthalmoscope,  speculum,  uterine 
sound.  <Vc. ;  directions  fur  the  clitMniral  and  raicroscx)picai  examination  of  the  blood,  urine,  ^puta, 
S:c.  \'c. ;  with  many  other  Mibjeci?*  of  equal  importance  which  hitherto  the  young  practitioner  ha* 
hud  to  learn  in  a  great  measure  from  experience  alone.  Although  necessarily  treated  in  a  C4inden>cd 
manner,  the  topics  will  lie  loutid  to  embrace  the  latest  and  most  approved  m(.>des  of  procedure,  while 
the  addition  of  the  admirable  <'  Code  of  Ethics'*  of  the  American  Medical  Association  renders  it 
complete  as  a  guide  for  the  student  and  as  a  manual  of  daily  reference  for  the  younger  practitioner. 

Tho>e  who  desire  to  use  it  a?  a  vade-mecuui  for  the  pocket,  can  obtain  copies  neatly  doue  up  in 
flexible  cloth. 


TAYLOR  (ALFRED  S.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

£<ecturer  on  Medical  Jiiriapradence  ond  Cheniiitry  in  Guy's  Hospital. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.     Third  American,  from  the  fourth  and  improved 

Engii.^h  Edition.    With  Notes  and  References  to  American  Decisions,  by  Edward  Uartsuor!II, 
M.  D.     In  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  about  seven  hundred  pages.    {Just  Issued.) 

We  know  of  no  work  fin  Medical  Jurisprudence  '  none  could  be  offered  to  the  bnsy  practitioner  of 
which  C'Uitnins  in  the  same  epnoe  anything  like  the  either  calling,  for  the  parpose  of  casual  or  hasiy 
same  amount  of  valuable  mutter  — A'.  Y.  Journal  of  reference,  that  would  be  more  likely  to  afford  the  aid 
Mftiicint.  \  desired.     We  therefore  recommend  it  as  the  beat  aad 

No  work  upon   the  subject  can  be  put  into  the    »"/*'«;  manual  f<T  daily  Bse.—.47/wreea»  Journal  of 
hnnilsof  RtncU-nis  either  of  Uiw  or  medicine  which    Mtdual  Sen  nets. 
will  engage  them  more  clnsely  or  profitably;  and 

BY   THE   SAMB   AirTIIOR. 

ON  l^OTSONS,  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE   AND 

MEDICINK.    Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  K.  E.  Griffith,  M.  D.    In  one  large  octavo 
volume,  of  OSS  pages. 


The  most  elnbornte  work  on  the  subject  that  onr 
literature  {i(i8i>eRRes. — British  and  Fonign  Medico- 
Chirurgiral  Kevitw. 


One  of  the  most  practical  nnd  trustworthy  worki 
on  Poisons  in  our  lunguugc. —  WesUm  Journal  »f 
Alt  did  He. 


THOMSON  (A.  T.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Sic. 
DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE   SICK   ROOM,  necessary  in  aid  of 

Medicul  Treatment  for  the  Cure  of  Diseases.  Edited  by  R.  E.  Griffith,  M.  D.  In  one  large 
royal  Ivinio.  volume,  with  wood-cuts,  300  pages 

WATSON   (THOMAS).    M.  D.,    &c. 

LECTURES    ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE   OF    PHYSIC. 

Third  Aniericnn,  from  the  lat^t  London  edition.  Revised,  with  Additions,  by  D.  Francis  Condik, 
M.  D  ,  author  of  a  "Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,'*  Arc.  In  one  octavo  volume,  of  nearly 
eleven  hundred  large  pages,  strongly  bound  with  raised  bands. 

To  8uy  that  it  is  the  very  best  work  on  the  sub-  I      Confessedly  one  of  the  very   best  works  on  the 
jeol  now  extant .  is  hut  to  fcli«»  tin  s^ntiTiifUt  of  the  I  principles  and  practice  of  physic  in  the  Euglish  or 
mftdicjil    prrss    throughout    the    country.  —  N.   O.    any  other  l;ingu:)gu. — Med.  Examiner. 
Medical  Journal.  ,      Aso  text-book  it  has  noequnl ;  as  a  eompendiuni 

Of  the  tcxl-l)ook8  recently  repiib!iali'-d  Wntson  is    '»''  patholcgy  and  practice  n.»  superior .--.>Vip  York 
ver>'  justly  the  principal  favorite. — Holmes^s  Kep.  I  Annalist, 
to  Aat.  Mrd.  Assoc.  !      We  know  of  no  work  better  cnlculnted  for  being 

„         .  ,  ,  ,,  ,  ,  ,,        placed  in  the  hnnds  of  the  student,  and   for  a  texi- 

Bynniversal  consent  the  work  ninks  «moni?  the  [,^„^.  ^^  ^^^  important  point  the  auti.or  seems 
very  he'fcttext-bo<.k8inour  lunguugc.-///taot*a/ic/|  t,,  ^ave  posted  up  his  knowledge  to  the  ^ax.-- 
Indiana  Mrd.  Journal.  I  ^^^^^^  3^^',^   Journal. 

Regarded  on  all  hands  ns  one  of  the  very  best,  if  I  One  of  the  moat  practically  nseful  books  that 
not  the  vory  best,  oystematic  treatise  on  practical  '  ever  was  presented  to  the  student. —  iV.  Y.  M'd. 
medicine  extant. — St.  Louis  Mtd.  Journal.  ■  Journal. 

WHAT   TO  OBSERVE 
AT    THE    BEDSIDE    AND    AFTEll   DEATJI,    IN    MEDICAL    CASES. 

Published  under  the  authority  of  the  London  Society  for  Medical  Observation.  A  new  American, 
from  the  second  and  revised  London  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  volume,  royal  I'imo.,  extra 
cloth.     {Now  Heady.) 

The  demand  which  has  so  rapidly  exhausted  the  first  edition  of  this  little  work,  shows  that  the 
a(?V{inluges  it  offers  to  the  profe.'ision  have  been  duly  appreciated,  nnd  has  stimulated  the  authors  to 
render  it  more  worthy  of  lift  repvUation.    It  has  therelore  been  thoroughly  ntvised,  and  such  im- 
provements (among  which  w  a  bCcUotv  ouTb.is.ktue.'^t^  ha.ve  been  made  as  further  experience  in 
itB  use  hiia  shown  to  be  det»lr«b\e. 

To  the  observer  who  pTcfeTs  accuTacy  lo  VAxxTvAwa  \  Ou^  ot  vV*^w*%v»:\\^  \o^  ^c««v^  V^e:\>:wtw»x  -«^ 
and  precision  to  carelcwnea.,  this  VilUe  booV  ^xu-X  Yv%n^*v«  %^^Ti.-Ptivxiv^u\aT  3^uTiva\^J  ^^^n^x^. 
Faiuable.— JV.  //.  Journal  of  Medicint.  \ 
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WILSON   (ERASMUS),  M.  D.,   F.  A.  S., 

Lecturer  OQ  Anatomy ,  Luadtm. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.     Fourth  Ameri- 

can,  from  the  last  English  edition.  Edited  by  Paul  B.  Goddard,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  With  two  hun- 
dred an<l  fiHy  ilUi»trationb.  Beautifully  printed,  in  one  larj^  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  ^Ijl  hun- 
dred piij^es. 

In  mnny,  if  not  nil  the  Colleges  of  the  Union,  it  |  It  offers  to  the  stndent  all  the  nssistnnce  thnt  cnn 
hH«  btiCOMie  a  stnndnrd  text-bfNik.  This,  of  itself,  |  be  expected  from  such  h  work. — M*dirat  Examiner. 
is  suffirirntly  expressive  of  its  value.  A  work  very  i  ^he  most  complete  and  convenient  manuol  for  the 
desirable  to  the  Btndent;  one.  the  p«»8session  of  student  wc  ponBcuM.—Anuriean  Journal  of  Mtdieal 
which   will   irroatly  facilitate  his  prfvrcss  in  the  :  Scienct. 

study  of  Practical  Anatomy. — Ntw  York  Journal  of  \      ,         '  *     »!.•  •  ..      •     • 

Medicine  I     In  every  respect,  this  work  as  an  anatomical 

guide  for  the  student  and  practitioner,  merits  our 

Its  author  ranks  with  the  highest  oa  Anatomy.—  \  warmestand  most  decided  praise. — London  Medical 
Soutkfrn  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  i  Qaxette. 

BT   THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

TIIE  DISSECTOR;  or,  Practical  and  Surgical  Anatomy.  Modified  and  Re- 
arranged, by  Paul  Bsck  Goddard,  M.  D.  A  new  edition,  with  Revisions  and  Additions^.  In 
one  largo  and  handr^ouie  volume,  royal  I'imo.,  of  458  pagen,  with  UT)  iilustrutioud. 

in  pa>sing  this  work  again  through  the  press,  the  editor  has  made  f^uch  additions  and  improve- 
ments as  the  advance  of  unatomicaT  knowledge  has  rendered  necessary  to  maintain  the  work  in  th« 
high  reputation  wliirh  it  has  acquired  in  the  schools  of  the  United  Siaies,  as  a  complete  and  faithful 
guide  to  the  siiidcnt  of  pnu;tical  anatomy.  A  number  of  new  illustrations  have  been  added,  espe- 
i^ully  ill  the  portion  relating  to  the  complicated  anatumy  of  Hernia.  In  mechanical  execuiicn  th« 
work  will  l)e  found  superior  to  former  editions. 

BY   TUB  SAME   AlTTHOR. 

ON    DISEASES    OF   THE    SKIN.     Third  American,  from  the  third  London 

edition.     In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  Hve  hundred  pages,  extra  cloih.     {Just  Is  sued.) 

Also,  tol)e  had  done  up  with  fifteen  beautiful  steel  plates,  of  which  eight  are  exquisitely  colored; 
represeniiiig  the  Normal  and  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Skin,  together  with  ucciiratelv  colored 
delineations  ol  uiorc  than  sixty  varieties  of  di^^ase,  most  of  them  the  size  ol  nature.  The  Platen 
are  also  for  sale  Heparnte,  done  up  in  boards. 


The  '<  Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  by  Mr.  Krasmns 
Wilson,  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  stjindard  work 
in  that  department  of  medical  literature.  The 
plates  by  which  this  edition  is  accompanied  l<Mive 


nothing  to  be  desired,  so  far  as  excellence  of  dclincn- 
tion  and  perfect  accuracy  of  illustratitm  are  con* 
corned. — Mtdico-C hirurgical  Rtvievf. 


BT  THE  8A:>fE   AUTHOR. 

ON    CONSTITUTIONAL    AND    HEREDlTAaY    SYPHILIS,   AND    ON 

SYPHILITIC  ERUPTIONS.     In  one  small  octavo  volume,  beautifully  printed,  with  four  exqui- 
ktle  colored  plates,  presenting  more  than  thirty  varieties  of  syphilitic  eruptions. 

BY   THE  SAME   AITTHOR.      {Noiff  Reatly.) 

HEALTHY  SKIN;  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and  Hair,  their  Preserva- 
tion and  Mana^ment.  Second  American,  from  the  fourth  London  editiou.  One  neal  volume, 
royal  12mo.,  ol  about  300  page-^  with  numerous  illustrations. 

Copies  can  be  had  done  up  in  paper  covers  for  mailing,  price  7j  cents. 
WHITEHEAD  (JAMES),    F.  R.  C.  S.,    &c. 

THE  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ABORTION   AND  STERILITY; 

being  the  Result  of  an  Extended  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Physiological  and  Morbid  Conditions 
of  the  Uterus.     Second  American  Edition.     In  one  volume,  octavo,  308  pages.    {Nuw  Re<tdy.) 


Such  are  the  advanrea  made  from  year  to  year  in 
this  department  of  oor  profession,  that  the  practi- 
itoner  who  docs  not  consult  the  recent  works  on  the 
rcvmpluints  of  females,  will  soon  find  himself  in  the 
rear  of  his  more  studious  brethren.    This  is  one  ol 


the  works  which  must  be  studied  by  those  who 
would  know  what  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
is  respecting  the  causes  and  treatment  of  aboriioa 
and  sterility. — The  Western  lournal  o/ Medieiiu  and 
Surge  rp 


WALSHE  IW.    H.),    M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Univ«  rsity  College,  LondoQ. 

DISEASES    OF    THE    HEART,    LUNGS,    AND    APPENDAGES;    their 

Symptoms  and  Treatment.    In  one  handsome  volume,  large  royal  19mo.,  512  pages. 

We  cousitler  this  as  the  ablest  work  in  the  En-  I  the  author  being  the  first  stethoscopist  of  the  day.-- 
f;li»h  language,  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats;  |  Charleston  Medical  journal. 

WILDE  (W.    R.), 
Surgmm  to  St.  Mark's  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Hospital,  Dublin. 

AURAL  SURGERY,  AND  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  EAR.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  or47G  pages,  with  illustrations. 

This  work  cerininiy  contains  mora  information  on 
ihe  subject  to  which  ii  is  devoted  than  any  other 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  feel  grateful  !o 
the  author  for  his  manful  effort  to  rescue  this  depart 
mem  of  surgery  from  the  hands  of  the  empirics  who 
nearly  monopolize  It.  Wr  ihink  he  has  successfully 
ahovrn  that  aural  disea^s  are  not  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  art;  that  they  are  governed  by  the  same 


laws,  and  amenable  to  the  same  general  metbodt  of 
treatment  as  other  morbid  processes.  The  work  m 
not  written  to  supply  the  cravings  of  popular  patro* 
nage,  but  it  is  wholly  addressed  to  the  profeMion, 
and  bears  on  every  page  the  impress  of  the  reflections 
of  a  safrncious  and  piaciic^l  surgeoo.—  To.  Sterg.  mnd 
Med.  JoHrnml. 
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